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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


House or Commons, 
Tuurspay, January 27, 1910. 


Whereas it appears by a return made to this House during the present Session, 
being Sessional Paper 42a, that Mr- Hugh D. Lumsden, late Chief Engineer of the 
National Transcontinental Railway, in a letter dated 25th June, 1909, addressed to the 
Commissioners, resigning his position as such Chief Engineer, uses the following 
language: “In view of the general disregard of my instructions, and having lost con- 
fidence in the engineering staff, I have concluded to resign my position as Chiet 
Engineer”; and in a second letter, dated 26th June, 1909, addressed to the Commis- 
sioners, the said Hugh D. Lumsden writes as follows: “Referring to my letter of 
yesterday, wherein I stated that I have lost confidence in the engineering staff, I beg 
to state that this does not apply to che whole staff, but applies only to a portion of 
the staff, who were responsible for the measurement, classification, supervision and , 
inspection of considerable portions in District ‘B’ and east of Rennie Crossing, in 
District ‘ F; lately gone over by me”; 

And whereas, while this House deems it not desirable to take any action which 
might prejudice the position of either of the parties to the arbitration proceedings now 
in progress between the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company and the said Com- 
missioners, yet the said recited allegations of said Hugh D. Lumsden, stated by him as 
the reasons for his resignation of the said position of Chief Engineer, are, in the 
opinion of this House, of such great public interest and involve such grave charges 
against a portion of the engineering staff of the Transcontinental Railway as to make 
it desirable that the same should be investigated by a Committee of this House; 

. Therefore, it is resolved, That a Special Committee of five members of the House, 
to be named hereafter, be appointed to investigate the said charges and allegations of 
the said Hugh D. Lumsden against a portion of the said engineering staff of the said 
railway; that such Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, to 
examine persons on oath or affirmation, and to report from time to time. 


Attest. 
PHOS 18 BELNT, 
Clerk of the House. 


THURSDAY, February 3, 1910. 


Ordered, That the said Committee be composed of seven instead of five members, 
viz. :— 

Messrs. Geoffrion, 
Macdonald, 
Clarke (Essex), 
Wilson (Laval), 
Lennox, 
Barker, and 
Crothers. 

Attest. 
PHOS. B. ELETNT, 


Clerk of the House. 
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Frmay, February 18, 1910. 
Ordered, That leave be granted the said Committee to sit while the House is in 
session. 
Attest. 


THOS. B. FLINT, 
Clerk of the House. 


TUESDAY. Feb. 22, 1910: 


Ordered, That leave be granted the said Committee to have their proceedings 
and any evidence taken by them printed from day to day for the use of the Com- 
mittee, and that Rule 72 be suspended in reference thereto. 


Attest. 
THOST BERRIN 
Clerk of the House. 


Wepyespay, February 23, 1910. 


Ordered, That leave be granted the said Committee to employ counsel for the 
purpose of assisting them in the investigation of the matters referred to them. 
Attest. 


THOS. B EUNT 
Clerk of the House. 
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RERORTS OF THE COMMITTEE 


FIRST REPORT. 
Fray, February 18, 1910. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges and allegations made 
by Hugh D. Lumsden against a portion of the engineering staff of the National Trans- 
continental Railway beg leave to present the following as their First Report :— 


Your Committee recommend that leave be granted to them to sit while the House 
is in session. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
VICTOR GEOFFRION, 


Chairman. 


SECOND REPORT. 


Tuespay, February 22, 1910. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges and allegations made 
by Hugh D. Lumsden against a portion of the engineering staff of the National Trans- 
continental Railway beg leave to present the following as their Second Report :— 

Your Committee recommend that their Proceedings and any Evidence taken by 


them be printed from day to day for the use of the Committee, and that Rule 72 be 
suspended in reference thereto. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
VICTOR GEOFFRION, 


Chairman. 


PRETRD TREERE: 


/Wepnespay, February 23, 1910. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges and allegations made 
by Hugh D. Lumsden against a portion of the engineering staff of the National Trans- 
continental Railway beg leave to present the following as their Third Report :— 

Your Committee recommend that leave be granted to them to employ counsel for 
the purpose of assisting them in the investigation of the matters referred to them. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

l VICTOR GEOFFRION, 


Chairman. 


FOURTH REPORT. 


Tuespay, March 22, 1910. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges and allegations 
made by Mr. Hugh Lumsden against a portion of the Engineering Staff of the 
National Transcontinental Railway beg leave to present the following as their Fourth 
Report :— 


y 
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As they find it desirable for the convenience of all the parties concerned in the 
inquiry not to hold any further meetings for the taking of evidence until the 31st 
March instant, your Committee in pursuance of the power of reporting from time 
to time, conferred upon them by their Order of Reference, beg to submit herewith 
the Minutes of the Proceedings from the 16th day of February, the date of their 
first meeting, to the 31st day of March, both inclusive, together with the Minutes of 
Evidence taken by them at the sittings mentioned in such proceedings. 


VICTOR GEOFFRION, 


Chairman. 


FIFTH REPORT. 


Wepnespay, April 27, 1910. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges and allegations made 
by Hugh D. Lumsden, against a portion of the engineering staff of the National 
Transconinental Railway beg leave to present the following as their Fifth Report:— 


Your committee met for organization on the 16th day of February last past, when 
Mr. Geoffrion was elected chairman. Numerous sessions have since been held; the 
printed record of the proceedings at such sessions is herewith submitted. Pursuant 
{o summons Mr. Lumsden appeared before the committee at its meeting on the 2nd 
day of February, and stated that it was not his intention to be represented by counsel. 
He was several times at different sessions asked by the chairman and other members 
of the committee if it was still his desire not to be represented by counsel and he per- 
sisted in such desire. (See pages 62, 65 and 91). And at the meeting of the com- 
mittee on March 8 he was again asked the same question and informed that he would 
be at no expense for counsel, which he stated had been his understanding. (P.135). 
In view of Mr. Lumsden’s attitude, your committee obtained leave from the House to 
employ counsel for the purpose of assisting them in the investigation of the matters 
referred to them. Mr. F. H. Chrysler, K.C., was accordingly appointed and Mr. 
Lumsden agreed to communicate with him and give him all the information possible 
bearing upon the matter. Mr. R. C. Smith, K.C., appeared on behalf of the Board 
of Commissioners of the National Transcontinental Railway and Mr. J. H. Moss, K.C., 
on behalf of the engineers named by Mr. Lumsden as those in whom he had lost 
confidence. 


The order of reference bearing date the 27th January, 1910, (p. 5) directed to your 
committee to investigate certain charges and allegations made by Mr. Lumsden in 
his letter of resignation dated 25th June, 1909, as modified by his letter of 26th June, 
expressed in the following sentence: ‘In view of the general disregard of my 
instructions and having lost confidence in the engineering staff, I have concluded to 
resign my position as chief engineer,’ and :—‘referring to my letter of yesterday 
wherein I stated that I have lost confidence in the engineering staff I beg to state 
that this does not apply to the whole staff but applies only to a portion of the staff 
who were responsible for the measurement, classification, supervision and inspection of 
considerable portions in District ‘B’ and east of Rennie’s Crossing in District ‘E’ 
lately gone over by me.’ 


In view of the indefinite nature of these statements Mr. Lumsden was requested 
to amplify and give further details of his allegations, and a further statement in 
writing was produced by him and filed as Exhibit No. 1 (p. 71) and also a list of the 
various stations, inspection of which, together with the statements made in his pres- 
ence by certain of the engineers during the visit of the first board of arbitrators, had 
as he stated caused his loss of confidence in a portion of the engineering staff. (Ex- 
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hibit No. 2, pp. 73 and 79). He also filed a partial list of the names of engineers inteded 
to be implicated in his charges as Exhibit No. 3, (p. 92) and a copy of what purported to 
be depositions of certain engineers examined before the board of arbitrators during 
the course of their visit (Exhibit 3A, p. 92). These depositions were not admitted 
to the record by the committee as having the force of evidence, but as being the 
statements which Mr. Lumsden swore at the time of their production were those made 
in his presence which has influenced him in resigning. Mr. Lumsden when questioned 
as to the statements in these depositions, to which he attached importance referred 
to but two or three, and it appeared to your committee from subsequent evidence that 
the engineers answered to questions put to them had not been fully or correctly trans- 
scribed. 

At the inception of the hearings before the committee, Mr. Lumsden stated that 
he appeared only as a witness and that he did not impute any bad faith to any of 
the engineers and that the issue was simply a difference between engineers as to classi- 
fication. 

From the whole of the evidence taken before your committee and especially that 
of Mr. Lumsden himself, that the substantial reason for the difference between Mr. 
Lumsden and the engineers under him, arose concerning interpretation of clauses 34, 
35 and 36 of the specifications, which read as follows :— 


y Solid Rock Excavation. 


34. Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of 
more than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best 
removed by blasting. 


Loose Rock. 


33. All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot, and 
less than one cubic yard, and all loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, that 
may be removed by hand, pick or. bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay and 
other materials, that cannot, in the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with a 
ten-inch grading plough behind a team of six good horses, properly handled, and 
without the necessity of blasting, although blasting may be occasionally resorted 
to, shall be classified as ‘loose rock.’ 


Common Excavation. 


36. Common excavation will include all earth, free gravel or other material of 
any character whatever not classified as solid or loose rock. 

36A. No classification other than of common excavation will be allowed on 
material from borrow pits, except by order in writing of the engineer. 


It is to be observed that the language of these clauses, as pointed out by several 
of the engineers examined and admitted by Mr. Lumsden differs from that used in 
corresponding clauses in the specifications used in earlier railway construction, with 
which Mr. Lumsden was familiar. The real difference between Mr. Lumsden and 
the engineers under him arose in connection with the classification of the peculiar 
geological formation met with in very large quantity upon portions of Districts ‘F?’ 
and ‘ B’ consisting of clusters of boulders of varying sizes solidly cemented together 
in masses, which according to the absolute consensus of testimony (including that of 
Mr. Lumsden) could not have been removed except by continuous blasting. 


This difference of opinion developed at a very early stage of construction. The 
resident engineers, to whom the duty of classification as the work proceeds, is com- 
mitted returned this material as solid rock, and in this had the approval of their 
immediate superiors, the division and district engineers. 
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While Mr. Lumsden states in his evidence that he was dissatisfied with the clas- 
sification, he continued approving and certifying the monthly estimates based upon 
this classification. He was, however, eventually compelled to take some action by the 
receipt of a letter from Mr. H. A. Woods, assistant chief engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company, of date the 7th October, 1907, fyled as Exhibit No. 
10 (page 148) in which he complained of the classification of material on District 
‘B; particularly with reference to an alleged over-return of solid rock. 


Inasmuch as the rental payable by the Grand Trunk Pacific Company to the 
Crown is based upon a percentage or the actual cost of construction, that company 
has of course a direct interest in minimizing that cost, and the evidence shows that 
the company exercised fully its rights under the contract of maintaining engineers 
upon each district for the purpose of careful surveillance. These engineers had full 
access to the work as it proceeded, as also to the records of the commissions’ en- 
gineers, and were fully conversant with the methods of classification in vogue. 


In his letter above referred to of October 7, 1907 (Exhibit No. 10) Mr. Woods 
made the following statement :— 


In nearly every case where the cuttings were not entirely all ledge, the esti- 
mate given for solid rock is double or more than double what it should be. In 
fact the specifications had been entirely ignored and an excessive allowance made 
not by reason of an error in judgment but as I understand, by special instructions 
from the assistant district engineer. 


And :— 


‘As before stated these over-classifications are not made through error of 
judgment, nor upon the decision of the resident or division engineers, who are 
fully acquainted with the character of the work, but by arbitrary orders from 
their superior.’ 


This charge in Mr. Woods’ letter engaged the very careful attention of your 
committee, but it was established that Mr. Woods withdrew the statement during an 
interview held at La Tuque on the 25th October, 1907. Mr. Lumsden in his letter of 
October 30, immediately after the La Tuque interview says:— 


“It appears Mr. Woods must have been in error when he stated that ‘ the 
specifications had been dntirely ignored and an excessive allowance made, not by 
reason of an error in the judgment, but, as I understand, by special instructions 
from the assistant district engineer,’ or, as stated by him in the latter part of his 
letter, by arbitrary orders from their superior.’ (Exhibit No. 13, p. 151.) 


And when questioned respecting the La Tuque interview Mr. Lumsden said :— 


Q. Did he not in the presence of all those gentlemen make a pretty full 
withdrawal of it?—A. He retracted it. My recollection is he retracted that 
statement altogether. 


Q. And so far as you are concerned, and as far as your knowledge of your 
engineers is concerned, are you able to say whether there was a tittle of truth in 
Mr. Woods’ charge that the classification had been made by arbitrary instructions 
from superiors?—A. No, I don’t know anything of any such instructions. 


Q. Do you believe that any such were ever given?—A. No, I can’t say that 


I do. 


Q. Have you any reason to suspect that any zuch were ever given?—A. I 
can’t say there were. (P. 225). 
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Mr. A. E. Doucet, the district engineer of District ‘B, mot only confirmed Mr. 
Lumsden’s statement that Mr. Woods had withdrawn the charge, but added that Mr. 
Woods had agreed to confirm the withdrawal in writing (p. 570). Other engineers 
gave evidence to the same effect. Mr. Woods was summoned before the committee and 
stated in corroboration of Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Doucet that he had withdrawn the 
statement. 

After the meeting at La Tuque above mentioned the whole question of interpreta- 
tion of the specifications upon which Mr. Lumsden and his subordinary engineers 
had differed was considered by a number of the leading counsel of the Dominion, 
viz:—Sir Alex. Lacoste, for many years chief justice of the Province of Quebec; 
Wallace Nesbitt, K.C., formerly a judge of the Supreme Court of Canada; G. F. 
Shepley, K.C., E. Lafleur, K.C., C. H. Ritchie, K.C., S. Beaudin, K.C., and Donald 
MacMaster, K.C. Every one of these counsel, without hesitation or qualification 
expressed the opinion that the interpretation upon which the resident division and 
district engineers had proceeded in their classification was the true one, and as a con- 
sequence that the opinion that Mr. Lumsden maintained was untenable. The inter- 
pretation of Mr. Doucet and the other engineers under Mr. Lumsden, is found in their 
letters, Exhibits No. 42 and following (p. 232 et seq), and the opinions of counsel 
are fyled as Exhibits No. 47 and following (p. 245 et seq). From a perusal and com- 
parison of these letters and opinions, it will be seen that every one of the high legal 
authorities above named, confirmed in a very positive manner the views of these en- 
gimeers, viz: That ‘rock in masses’ meant rocks cementea together in masses of 
ever a cubic yard (even though the individual rocks should be less) which in the 
opinion of the engineer could only be removed by blasting. 

As a result of these opinions, and after the opinion of the Deputy Minister of 
Justice had been written to the commissioners (p. 159), Mr. Lumsden on January 9, 
1908, made a formal written interpretation of the clauses of the specifications in 
question, accompanied by a blue print of a drawing illustrating the interpretation 
(p. 159). In this he said:— 

I am of the opinion that rock found in ledges or masses as specitied must 

(firstly) be rock, and (secondly) it must be in ledges, conglomerate form (known 

as plum pudding stone), boulders or ledge rock displaced (in pieces each exceed- 

ing one cubic yard in size), rock assembled, also shale rock, such as in the judg- 
ment of the engineer may be best removed by blasting. 

Above the diagram in the blue print indicating asembled rock are the words: 

“Rock in masses of over 1 cubic yard (assembled rock) which in the judg- 
ment of the engineer can be best removed by blasting. 

And at the foot of the blue print are these words: ‘To form a judgment, &e.—’ 


Mr. Lumsden’s view had been that ‘rock in ledges or masses’ meant ledge rock 
in situ or masses of detached ledge rock measuring a cubic yard. On page 229 of his 
evidence he says: ‘Tt is the word ‘mass’ that bothers me.’ 

Q. It is a troublesome word, isn’t it? Isn’t it really the troublesome word 
in the whole thing —A. The word ‘ mass’ as I understood it in the specifications, 
and do still, referred to masses of rock which were not boulders, but had been 
detached from the ledge. 

Q. And your cpinion was that it meant masses of solid rock?—A. Of rock, 
solid rock. 


Notwithstanding his formal interpretation, he seems in his mind to have clung 
to his original opinion, as is apparent from his evidence found on (p. 250.) 
“A. Well, I think the word “masses” referred to rock that was not boul- 
ders, but masses of detached ledge rock. 
Q. I understand that you modified that view, though. That was your view 
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in October, 1907, but you don’t adhere to it to-day?—A. I adhere still that 
masses may refer and were intended to refer to detached pieces of ledge rock. 

Q. But I suppose you would be willing to extend that somewhat?—A. I 
have extended it in my subsequent interpretation to a mass of rock which was, I 
.Suppose, about two-thirds rock at any rate, or something like that, two-thirds 
rock and cemented material. 

Q. You subsquently admitted that view, that it meant masses of detached 
ledge rock would be untenable? You have conceded that?—A. I have conceded 
it, but more on account of seeing and reading and going over these. 

Q. Now, that is very instructive7—A. That there might have been a mis- 
understanding. 

Q. I think it is fair to us, if you still adhere to your original view, that 
you should tell us; now, do you or do you not? Was your real opinion influenced 
or changed by perusing the opinions of counsel or others?—A. Well, between the 
opinions of counsel and the opinions of the engineers, and my consultation with 
Mr. Schreiber, I did conclude to change that part of it referring to solid rock. 

Q. You say you concluded to change?—A. Yes. 

Q. But opinions are really not a matter of choice or volition, are they? 
Were you convinced?—A. I know what I understood in the first instance when 
the specification was made, that it was nothing but rock. 

Q. So that really, while out of deference to the numerous other opinions 
expwessed, you may have consented to modify your expressed opinion, in reality 
you are like a woman, convince her against her will, she holds the same opinion 
still; isn’t that true?—A. Yes, I held that opinion at the first start until I con- 
sulted with Mr. Schreiber and saw the different views taken by the learned 
counsel and engineers, and I modified it to the extent, as you know, in my sub- 
sequent— 

Q. But still feeling down deep in your consciousness that your first view 
was the true view?—A. Well, my first view was the one—when that first inter- 
pretation was made, I certainly understood it to be all solid rock.” 


Your committee need not at this point discuss whether Mr. Lumsden’s view of 
the specifications was in fact correct or not, as this is a mixed question of law and of 
engineering opinion; but there can be no question that Mr. Lumsden’s written inter- 
pretation seemed to accord with the views which had been expressed by his district 
engineers and by the legal opinions referred to, and which have been acted upon by 
the engineers in their classification. 

The interpretation, drafted as it was by Mr. Lumsden and illustrated by the 
accompanying blue print, was submitted to the Commissioners and accepted by them, 
and was subsequently submitted to the Assistant Chief Engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, Mr. Woods, and his letter approving of the same, found on page 281. This 
interpretation was officially communicated by Mr. Lumsden to the district engineers 
under him, and a conference was arranged by Mr. Lumsden at his office in Ottawa, 
at which the district engineers appeared, and Mr. Lumsden then further modified 
his interpretation and instructions regarding measurement of this massed material 
by adding to his letter the following :— 

In short, actual measurement shall be made of all classified material re- 

turned, and not by percentages, except in cases where remeasurements are im- 

practicable in the judgment of the engineer in charge. (Exhibit 32, page 192.) 


The uncontradicted evidence and especially that of Mr. Lumsden himself, shows 
that no engineer was appointed by the Commissioners except upon the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Lumsden himself. There has not heen, in the whole course of the in- 
quiry, a suggestion that the appointment of any engineer was imposed on Mr. Lums- 
den. or that the Commissioners ever declined to give effect to any recommendation 
of Mr. Lumsden for the dismissal of any engineer. All the engineers in whom Mr. 
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Lumsden declared, in hig letter of resignation, that he had lost confidence were 
appointed by the Board of Railway Commissioners upon his own recommendation in 
writing, as will be seen on reference to Exhibits Nos. 31, 32 and 33, pages 191, 192 
and 193. 

Mr. Lumsden, as Chief Egnineer, was therefore responsible for the engineers 
under his charge, and he had such absolute control over them as the Chief Engineer 
in such works always has. 

Moreover, Mr. Lumsden, under the terms of the contracts between the Commis- 
sioners and the contractors, was clothed with absolute authority in dealing with the 
contractors, it being provided that :— 

All instructions or certificates given, or decisions made by, any one acting 
under the authority of the Chief Engineer shall be subject to his approval. 
(Page 189.) 

In all cases where the contractor or the Commissioners are dissatisfied with 
the decision of the engineer or inspector in immediate charge of the work, an 
appeal to the Chief Engineer may be made. 


‘And by Clause 15 it was provided :— 

That the Engineer shall be the sole judge of the work and material in re- 
spect of both quality and quantity and his decision in all questions in dispute 
with regard to work or material shall be final. 


He was thus constituted the supreme authority upon the whole work. There was 
in the contracts (Clause 39) the further provision that :— 

The progress measurements and progress certificates shall not in any respect 
be taken as binding upon the Commissioners, or as final measurements, or as 
fixing final amounts; they are to be subject to the revision of the engineer in 
making up his final certificate, and they shall not in any respect be taken as any 
acceptance of the work or release of the contractor from responsibility in respect 
thereof, but he shall at the conclusion of the work deliver over the same in good 
order, according to the true intent and meaning of this Agreement. 


The commissioners had further security provided in the drawback of a ten per 
cent of the progress estimates under Clause 34, together with a lien upon all the plant, 
material and machinery belonging to the contractors. The amounts payable under 
the contracts and even the progress estimates themselves, together with the quantities 
and classification, were thus subject to the absolute and final revision and decision 
of Mr. Lumsden as Chief Engineer. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Lumsden was thus vested with the full control of his 
engineering staff and the full direction of the work as it progressed, it is to be ob- 
served that he never made any complaint whatever to the commissioners of any 
engineer, nor did he ever give to the commissioners so much as a hint that he had 
begun to lose confidence in any of the engineers upon the staff. Mr. Lumsden occu- 
pied an office in Ottawa with the commissioners and it appears extraordinary that 
the first word of complaint against his engineers should come in his letter of resigna- 
tion. He himself attributes his loss of confidence in the engineering staff to what he 
saw and heard upon the tour of inspection with Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher who 
went with him for the purpose of an arbitration under the provisions of Clause 7 of 
the agreement between the commissioners and the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
to which it will be necessary to make some further reference. But Mr. Lumsden in 
his letter of September 24, 1907 (Ex. 8, p. 145) expressed dissatisfaction with his 
position as chief engineer, upon the grounds that the Commission differed from an 
ordinary railway corporation inasmuch as its powers were limited by the Act, and 
they had not the same freedom of action to meet difficulties as they arose in the con- 
struction of the work; that his salary was inadequate, and that the magnitude of the 
work subjected him to strain and worry. In that letter Mr. Lumsden says:— 
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Personally, I feel that matters are so different under a government commission, 
whose powers are limited by the Act, from what they had previously been under a 
corporation who could act on their own initiative, and take the responsibility 
of making such modifications in contracts as now suggested by me in just such 
difficulties as are now being experienced in District ‘F’ that unless some relief 
can be given, the strain and worry connected with my present position is more 
than I can stand, especially as the salary is not in proportion to the responsi- 
bility involved. 


It is difficult for your committee to present in succinct form the substance of the 
evidence taken with regard to the trip of inspection by Mr. Lumsden and the other arbi- 
trators upon which he says he acquired the information which led to his resignation. 
He with the chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific and Mr. Schreiber were ap- 
pointed to arbitrate certain differences in cuts, which had been specially indicated in 
Mr. Woods’ letters. Their whole tour of inspection on District ‘F’ lasted from the 
22nd May to the 5th June, 1909; and from the evidence of Mr. Lumsden himself his 
inspection appears to have been of the most cursory and superficial character. There 
were hundreds of rock cuttings, many of which had taken from six to fifteen months 
to make and in which the classification had been made by resident engineers on the 
ground who actually saw the material removed from week to week; and Mr. Lumsden, 
upon walking through a cut, the slopes of which had naturally undergone consider- 
able changes, as explained by a number of the engineers examined pefore the com- 
mittee, undertook by mere guess work to condemn the original classification and to 
determine what it ought to have been. The method of doing so, according to Mr. 
Lumsden, was that he and Mr. Kelliher would average their guesses, or, where they 
failed to agree upon this, they asked the opinion of Mr. Schreiber and the notes in 
Mr. Lumsden’s diary represented as a general rule what, as he himself states, he was 
‘willing eventually to put down,’ (p. 400). 

The engineers on the ground were not only not invited to give any explanations 
of their work, but were given to understand that no explanations were desired. On 
this point Mr. Lumsden’s evidence is as follows (p. 485) :— 

Q. I think you told us already that it was intimated to Mr. Poulin that he 
was not wanted to interfere, that the engineers were not allowed to say anything? 
—A. There was to be no discussion on the work. 

Q. That was the scheme?—A. Yes. 


Fragmentary depositions which were taken and which had been fyled by Mr. 
Lumsden, were taken away from the work and without the engineers having any 
opportunity of referring to their notes or records. 

Mr. Lumsden did not take measurements and in very few instances, indeed, did 
he cause any diggings to be made into the sides of the slopes; and these according 
to the evidence of the engineers were quite inadequate to give any indication of the 
character of the material behind the face of the slope. It was established conclu- 
sively that the face of the slopes of the cuttings changes very rapidly after their 
completion and that it was impossible to form any accurate idea of the nature of the 
material from such a cursory examination; in fact Mr. Lumsden had taken this posi- 
tion in a previous letter to Mr. Woods, of date May 15, 1908, (p. 292), in which he 
says :— 

What I mean is this, that if, on examining work, say a cutting practically 
finished, I thought the classification appeared to be excessive, I would not be pre- 
pared to ignore the classification made by the engineer who had seen the work from 
day to day and state what the classification should be, without being able to 
verify my own ideas by actual measurements and observations of material found 
beyond the slopes of the material taken from such cutting which would necessi- 
tate the digging out sections of embankments or waste where the material has 
been deposited. This would take considerable time, but would give a good idea 
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of any great excess of solid rock or other classified material that might have been 
returned in such cutting. 


Similar statements are found in several of his letters and throughout his evidence. 

The same method was pursued by him on district ‘B.’ He went over 150 miles, 
the whole tour of inspection being made between June 16 and June 22, 1909. No 
measurements were taken and only one small digging was made. 

At the conclusion of the trip on District ‘B’ letters of protest against the manner 
in which the inspection had been conducted were written to the Commission by dis- 
trict engineer Poulin of District ‘ F, (found on p. 483, Ex. No. 73); by District 
Engineer Doucet, of District ‘B’ (p. 488 Ex. 74); and by Mr. Heustis, assistant dis- 
trict engineer of District ‘B’ (p. 487 Ex. 79). These letters were read clause by clause 
to Mr. Lumsden and admitted by him to give a substantially accurate account of 
what was done. (See testimony of Mr. Lumsden as to Poulin, p. 485-488; as to 
Doucet, p. 491, 492; as to Heustis, p. 516-519). 


Mr. Lumsden’s evidence on this point is as follows:— 


Q. Do you or do you not think that this trip furnished sufficient data, as 
Mr. Poulin puts it, to justify a re-classification of the work?—A. I think from 
what I know, if I was doing it again I would get fuller information on the 
ground. 

Q. Very much fuller?—A. Well, I could. 

Q. If you were doing it again you would take a different procedure; you 
would examine the engineers more fully on the ground?—A. That is what I 
mean. 

Q. And investigate into the reasons for the different classifications. Any- 
thing that struck you as requiring explanation, you would ask for an explanation 
on the spot? Is that so?—A. To a certain extent that is so. 

Q. In other words if you were doing it again, you would conduct it or see 
that it was conducted somewhat more sympathetically with the work; that is to 
say, you would not allow the board to maintain such a remote attitude towards 
those in charge of the work and you would get more in touch with them and find 
out what they had been working in their minds, and what they had been doing? 
—A. I think it would be better if we had done so. I say that. 


It is obvious that such information as Mr. Lumsden acquired on these trips was 
quite insufficient to justify him in losing confidence in his engineerng staff or even in 
subjecting them to criticism without further investigation. 

There were in all four questions upon which Mr. Lumsden says he differed from 
the classification of his engineers, the principal as before stated, being in the classifica- 
tion of massed material, or assembled rock, as Mr. Lumsden called it in his interpreta- 
tion. The blue print accompanying his interpretation gave no dimensions, nor yet the 
proportion of rock or boulders necessary in the mass to constitute assembled rock; 
and it is quite apparent that there was reasonable ground for difference of opinion 
both as to the clauses of the specifications themselves, as shown by the radical differ- 
ence between Mr. Lumsden and all the counsel and other engineers who expressed 
opinions upon the clauses, and also as to the meaning of Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation. 
Another difference of opinion was with respect to what is termed ‘ overbreak’ or the 
rock displayed beyond the theoretical slopes in a cut. According to the specifications 
this was to be paid for if it was caused unavoidably, but was not to be paid for if caused 
negligently by the use of excessive blasts. Mr. Lumsden, in common with all the 
engineers, admitted that a certain amount of breaking away behind and beyond the 
theoretical slope in rock cuttings is quite inevitable, and that it will vary to some ex- 
tent according to the character of the material and other circumstances. As Mr. 
Lumsden stated this overbreak is a very small item indeed on District ‘B’ and in 
District ‘ F’ if any errors in the return of solid rock have been made owing to undue 
allowance for overbreak, that is a matter which can be readily adjusted by engineers, 
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and according to the evidence of Mr. Grant, the present Chief Engineer, it is now 
under investigation. There is no suggestion anywhere in the evidence that any ex: 
cessive overbreak had been intentionally returned. 

Another item referred to in Mr. Lumsden’s statement was the return of frozen 
material as loose rock. Mr. Poulin, the district engineer of District ‘F was appoint- 
ed after the time within which the contract was to have been completed had expired, 
and his instructions from Mr. Lumsden were to hasten the work of construction as 
rapidly as possible. The season of summer work was short, and certain material was 
returned as loose rock which had been removed while frozen solid. Mr. Lumsden, 
however, several times during the course of his evidence stated that he made no 
charge with respect to frozen material, and notably on page 334. 

There is also some question about the allowance of indurated material in borrow 
pits near Wabigoon as loose rock. This was reported to Mr. Lumsden by Mr. Poulin 
at the time of its classification without objection from him, and the evidence appears 
to establish that the classification of this material was correctly made in accordance 
with engineering practice. In any event the item is small in amount. 

Another ground of complaint was that the engineers had classified massed 
material by percentages instead of by actual measurement. In the letter of instruc- 
tions of Mr. Lumsden, already referred to, of January 30, he distinctly excepted from 
his order that measurements should be made in all cases where measurements was 
impracticable. The evidence shows that actual measurements have in all cases been 
made of the total quantities of material moved, and also actual measurements of all 
ledge rock. It appears that in certain cuts the massed material occurred in very | 
irregular formations, and it was found by the engineers impossible to measure ac- 
curately the quantities of material which should be returned as assembled rock. In 
such cases measurement by percentage, as authorized by Mr. Lumsden was resorted 
to and the evidence establishes that this had been the practice on other railways, and 
is in accordance with the best engineering methods. In fact all the engineers ex- 
amined declared upon oath that no other means of classification of such material is 
known to engineering science. : 

These questions are all questions of engineering opinion, and do not involve in 
the aggregate a very serious amount; the returns and progress estimates are all sub- 
ject to revision, the commissioners being far more than amply protected by the secur- 
ity held by them. : 

Co regards the alleged over-classification of assembled rock, Mr. Gordon Grant, 
who has had the advantage of making a personal inspection of the road spoke of it 
as a tempest in a teapot. (p. 535). 3 

In view of the increase in the cost of the road over the preliminary estimates, 
your committee thought it proper to inquire carefully whether this was in any ap- 
preciable degree attributable to over-classification. The first estimate attributed to 
Mr. Schreiber in 1903 was previous to any surveys whatever having been made, and 
was simply a rough estimate of what it might probably cost to build through such a 
country. The later estimates of quantities printed on page 5353 of Hansard (Mch. 
11, 1910) and reprinted on p. 548 of the Proceedings before this Committee contained 
in the first, third and fifth columns was compiled for the purpose of enabling the 
commissioners to appreciate the tenders of the contractors, or, as it is commonly 
called, to ‘moneyout’ the tenders, and was in many cases based upon preliminary 
lines which were subsequently very materially changed, and which did not include a 
number of items entering into the cost of construction. These figures were not com- 
municated to the contractors tendering but were intended solely as a guide to the 
Commissioners in determining which were the lowest tenders according to the prices 
asked for different classes of material in each tender. As he stated above, they were 
based to a considerable extent upon preliminary lines, that is, the first projected lines 
of surveys. These lines were superseded by the revised location, and these again by 
the final location, and as Mr. Lumsden says, even the final location was in many 
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places materially changed, which he says would account for a great deal of difference 
in the cost. The actual quantities found were in cases totally different from those 
estimated. There was no estimate made in these figures for train haul. Another 
very important item was that a large amount of side-hill work was encountered, a 
notable example being some twenty miles upon the St. Maurice river, where 
the whole side of the hill, 150 feet high, required to be removed, increasing the cost 
by at least four or five times the amount estimated. At La Tuque it was necessary, 
in order to obtain the required grade to make a detour of some six miles. There was 
no estimate for carrying rock cuttings one foot below grade. In addition to these 
there are several items set forth in the evidence of Mr. Doucet, pages 559 and 560, 
and in the comparative statements prepared by Mr. Doucet and Mr. Poulin, filed as 
Ex. No. 100, p. 604, and as Exhibit No. 111, p. 679. 

The estimate of $114,000;000 was subsequently compiled by Mr. Lumsden from 
the reports of his assistant engineers, and as appears by the evidence was incom- 
plete, but according to the evidence of Mr. Grant will not be exceeded in the actual 
cost to any great extent. Mr. Grant says, ‘there will be no great difference between 
the actual cost and the $114,000,000 estimate’ (p. 540) exclusive of terminals and 
other items which were not included in the estimate. 

At an early stage of the proceedings Mr. Lumsden indicated that the only dif- 
ference between him and the engineers under him was one of professional opinion. 

Mr. Lumsden was repeatedly asked whether he had any reason to suspect the 
good faith of the engineers acting under him, and he very frankly stated that it was 
merely a difference of opinion between them, and that he could not agree with their 
classification, but that he did not doubt their integrity and honesty of purpose. The 
following extracts from the evidence given by Mr. Lumsden show that he withdrew 
all imputations against the engineers either as to their disregard of instructions or 
as to any improper motives on their part. We find on page 208 he said :— 

Q. I might just ask you the question now that the same difference of opinion 
exists on District ‘FY between you and the district and subordinate engineers 
as on District ‘B’ with regard to this cemented material or assembled rock ?—A. 
I think so. 

Q. And the question on that district is, to all intents and purposes, in iden- 
tically the same position as on Section ‘B,’ isn’t it?—A. I think so, practically 
the same. 

Q. Practically the same. It is a difference between you and the district 
and subordinate engineers as to the interpretation of that clause of the specifica- 
tion ?—A. Yes, and of my interpretation of it. 

Q. And of your interpretation of it—quite so. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. T would like to ask Mr. Lumsden if he makes any suggestion or any com- 
plaint regarding the professional capacity, integrity or ability of these engineers? 
—A. The professional capacity of some of the resident engineers I know noth- 
ing about. 

Q. You make no charge—— ?—A. I make no personal charge against any 
one of intentional wrong-doing. 

Q. And you do not as far as Mr. Poulin is concerned?—A. No, I do not as 
far as Mr. Poulin is concerned. 

Q. You make no charge as to his capacity or integrity, or his attention to 
the work?—A. No, I make no charge of that kind. 


Also on page 329 :— 

Q. You adopted the course of resigning in a letter couched in terms as would 
destroy public confidence in the whole engineering staff?—A. No, I don’t think 
so. 

3—2 
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Q. When you used such terms as that you had lost confidence in all the staff 
that is practically what it amounted to?—A. Well, in 

Q. Then you modified it by a postscript, or rather a letter the following day, 
that this did not apply to the whole staff. Looking at the matter now in a fair- 
minded way—I know it is not possible for me to put words in your mouth, or to 
lead you in the slightest degree—but looking at it now calmly and dispassionately, 
would it not have been fairer for you in view of all that has taken place—these 


differences of opinion and your attention being drawn especially to the Hodgins. 


inquiry—would it not have been fairer to these engineers to have met them and 
threshed the thing out and had the thing settled, than to have used such terms as 
placed them all under such a charge as parliament found it immediately neces- 
sary to investigate?—A. Well, I didn’t—I am sorry now that I put it in the 
words I did that I had lost confidence. I put just the words that came to me at 
the time. I am sorry I put in the words ‘having lost canfidence.’ I felt that 
they—I could not agree with the classification as I found it. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You now regard the expression you used as somewhat unfortunate?—A. 
Yes. ‘Having lost confidence in them’ is probably somewhat unfortunate for it 
reflects on them, but I did not intend to do it. 


Also on page 332 :— 


Q. These men are the men who have suffered in their professional reputa- 
tions?—A. Well, as I have said, in the outset, I withdraw that portion of it, so 
far as referring to their honesty and integrity in the matter is concerned. 


Also on page 415, questioned as to whether he had not other reasons for resigning, 
Mr. Lumsden’s evidence was :— 


Q. Did you have any other reasons in your mind?—A. I can’t say now 
whether I had or not. 

Q. You can’t say as to that, and the reasons which you did finally give were 
those reasons in regard to lack of confidence in your engineers, and you regret 
that expression as being an unfortunate one?—A. Yes, I do, and if I had to write 
it again I would probably put it in other terms.’ 


Also on page 474 :— 


Q. Now, Mr. Lumsden, supposing that instead of adopting the course which 
‘you have seen fit to adopt, of resigning and making these suggestions against the 

engineers, you had adopted the course of remaining with the commission and 
endeavouring to reconstitute your staff to your satisfaction, would you, on that 
investigation and on that material have felt justified in dismissing Mr. Richan 
from the service of the commission ?—A. J did’nt consider it in that way at all; 
I didn’t—as I seemed to be disagreeing with all of them, I came to the con- 
clusion I would resign. i 

Q. Though you might be wrong and they might be right?—A. Exactly; 1 
chose to resign; at any rate, that is what I did. 

Q. Of course, you involved these gentlemen; I don’t want to dwell on it any 
longer than is necessary, or to put any more stress on it than is necessary, but 
you saw fit to involve these gentlemen and it is necessary they should be cleared 
in regard to the matter; it is fair to say you would not have undertaken on such 
investigation as you had made to dismiss Mr. Richan from the service of the com- 
missioners or to request his dismissal, would you?—A. I don’t suppose I would. 

Q. And in the suggestion that you made in putting in your letter of resig- 
nation in the terms in which you put it, you did not intend to suggest that he 
was incompetent or unfit to continue the work he was doing then?—A. I merely 
said, at least I don’t know what I originally said, but my explanation at the 
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commencement of this investigation I said it was simply a matter of not agree- 
ing. with the classification; it wasn’t a matter of losing confidence in their hon- 
esty nor their integrity. 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Lumsden did not go earlier upon the work himself and 
visit it more frequently. Had he done so, it is probable that any question arising in 
regard to classification would have been immediately and satisfactorily adjusted; and 
when any difference arose, your committee are of the opinion that it was Mr. Lumsden’s 
duty as Chief Engineer to have immediately taken steps to have had the difference 

` settled, and if any portion of the staff refused to conform to his instructions, to have 
recommended their dismissal to the board of commissioners. The district engineers, 
Mr. Doucet and Mr. Poulin, both engineers of large experience and of high standing 
in their profession, stated that they were thoroughly familiar with the classification 
returned from their respective districts, and expressed their complete satisfaction with 
the engineers under them, and assumed complete responsibility for the work in their 
districts. As a consequence, it appeared to the committee that no further informa- 
tion that would be of assistance to them would be obtained by calling any engineers 
in addition to those whose evidence was taken. 

Your committee beg to submit herewith to the House all the evidence taken 
before us to date for their information, and to report that in our opinion Mr. Lums- 
den’s charge of general disregard of his instructions has not been sustained, and no 
evidence has been adduced which, in our opinion, would justify him in stating that 
he had lost confidence in the portion of the engineering staff referred to by him. 

The committee beg to submit to the House such further or other reports as may 
be necessary. 


All which is rspectfully submitted. 
VICTOR GEOFFRION, 


Chairman. 


SIXTH REPORT. 
TuEsDAY, May 3, 1910. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges and allegations 
made by Hugh D. Lumsden against a portion of the Engineering Staff of the 
National Transcontinental Railway beg leave to present the following as their Sixth 
Report :— 


As regards the payment of fees and expenses of Counsel appearing before your 
Committee during the course of the inquiry held by them, your Committee recom- 
mend that, in addition to the fees to be paid to Mr. F. H. Chrysler, K.C., counsel for 
the Committee under the authority granted by the House on the 23rd February last, 
proper and reasonable fees and expenses should by paid to Mr. R. C. Smith, K.C., 
counsel for the Transcontinental Railway Commissioners, and to Mr. J. A. Moss, 
K.C., counsel for the Engineers affected by Mr. Lumsden’s charges, and for this 
purpose they also recommend that the Clerk of the House and the Law Clerk be 
authorized to tax the fees and expenses of the said three counsel and to pay the 
same when so taxed out of any moneys voted by Parliament for expenses of Com- 
mittees. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
VICTOR GEOFFRION, 


Chairman. 
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WEDNESDAY, May 4, 1910. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges and allegations 
made by Hugh D. Lumsden against a portion of the Engineering Staff of the 
National Transcontinental Railway, beg leave to present the following as their 
Seventh Report :— 


Mr. Lumsden having applied for compensation for the loss of the time he was 
required to remain in attendance upon the Committee, during which he was unable 
to accept any professional engagements, your Committee recommend that he be paid 
such compensation for a period of twenty-three days, on the basis of the salary which 
he received as Chief Engineer of the Transcontinental Railway, and that the Clerk 
of the House be authorized to pay the same out of any moneys voted by Parliament 
for expenses of Committees. 


All which is resnectfully submitted. 
VICTOR GEOFFRION, 
Chairman. 
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LUMSDEN INQUIRY. 


FactUM PREPARED BY F. H. CHRYSLER, K.O. 


The Order of the House for the appointment of a special committee, dated 27th 
January, 1910, recites the letter of Mr. Hugh D. Lumsden, late chief engineer of the 
National Transcontinental Railway, dated 25th June, 1909, in which he uses the 
following language :— 

In view of the general disregard of my instructions, and having lost confi- 


dence in the engineering staff, I have concluded to resign my position as Chief 
Engineer. 


And in a second letter, dated 26th June, 1909, addressed to the commissioners, Mr. 
Lumsden wrote as follows :— 


Referring to my letter of yesterday wherein I stated that I have lost confi- 
dence in the engineering staff, I beg to state that this does not apply to the whole 
staff, but applies only to a portion of the staff, who are responsible for the mea- 
surement, classification, supervision and inspection of considerable portions in 
District ‘B’ and east of Rennie Crossing in District ‘F,’ lately gone over by me. 


The resolution further recites :— 


While this House deems it not desirable to take any action which might pre- 
judice the position of either of the parties to the arbitration proceedings now in 
progress between the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company and the said Com- 
missioners, yet the said recited allegations of said Hugh D. Lumsden, stated by 
him as the reasons for his resignation of the said position of Chief Engineer, are, 
in the opinion of this House, of such great public interest and involve such grave 
charges against a portion of the engineering staff of the Transcontnental rail- 
way as to make it desirable that the same should be investigated by a committee 
of this House. 


Mr. Lumsden, when examined before the committee, at page 71 of the proceedings, 


read a statement referring to the two letters which have been received in the Order of 
the House :— 


My recent trips over portions of Districts ‘B’ and ‘F?’ in conection with 
the arbitration, had led me to the conclusion that neither the general specifica- 
tions, nor my instructions regarding classification, had been adhered to, but on 
the contrary, large amounts of material had been returned as solid rock, which 
should only have been classified as loose rock or common excavation, and that 
material had been returned as loose rock which was or could have 
been handled by ploughing and scraping, and should have been returned 
as common excavation. I added that, on several residencies, there seemed 
to haye been no attempt by the engineers to carry out my instructions 
and measure rock returned, either by showing the same on cross-sections, or by 
measurements of individual pieces, but that they appeared to have simply guessed 
at the amount by taking percentages of the total cutting. Further, in some cases 
where cross-sections were prepared showing ledge rock, same proved to be erro- 
neous, resulting in a very much larger amount of the solid rock being returned 
than actually existed. Also, what is known as overbreak had been returned in 
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many places where it was caused by excessive use of explosives, and where the 
material was wasted this ought not to have been done. Under these circum- 
stances, I declined to certify any further estimates in Districts ‘B’ and ‘F; 
and resigned my position as Chief Engineer, stating that, in view of the general 
disregard of my instructions, I had lost confidence in that portion of the engineer- 
ing staff who were responsible for the measurement, classification, supervision, 
and inspection of considerable portions in District ‘B’ and east of Rennie 
Crossing in District ‘F, lately gone over by me. 

I based the statements contained in my resignation both on the facts admitted 
by the engineers on the ground, in May and June, 1909, in their sworn statements 
made in my presence, and also upon my personal examination on the ground. On my 
going over the work, in both Districts ‘B’ and ‘F, I found many cuttings and 
borrow pits where the classification made by the engineers was such that, from 
my professional experience of nearly thirty years, I could not agree with it. This 
was especially so in cuttings where ledge rock and other materials were shown on 
cross-section sheets, but where, on the stations being pointed out by the engineers 
on the ground, no such ledge rock was found to correspond with such cross- 
sections; or where, in order that a reasonably accurate measurement of such 
rock should be made, it was evident that more numerous cross-sections should 
have been taken. In various places where assembled rock was shown on the 
cross-sections, an examination of the material on the adjoining slopes showed no 
assembled rock such as indicated in my interpretation of clause 34 of the general 
specifications, dated January, 1908. From my notes, taken on the ground at the 
time, I have compiled some examples or illustrations of the objectionable classifica- 
tion. 

In regard to my loss of confidence in a certain portion of the engineering 
staff, I may say that this was due to their failure to carry out, in accordance 
with my views, the terms of the general specifications, and, of my instructions 
and interpretations of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of the Sp cifications. The engineers 
on the ground, who saw the work frequently while in progress, ought necessarily 
to be best qualified to make the classification, provided they have the necessary 
experience and are honest, and, though I may doubt whether some of them had 
the necessary experience (as exemplified by the manner in which some cross-sec- 
tions were taken), I do not challenge the honesty of their intentions. However, 
being quite unable to agree with their classification in very many places, I pre- 
ferred to resign my position and salary. 


Mr. Lumsden has been examined by myself, as counsel appointed by the commit- 
tee; by Mr. R. C. Smith, K.C., representing the commissioners of the Transconti- 
nental railway, and Mr. J. H. Moss, K.C., representing the engineers. It is difficult 
to compress in any short space the result of the evidence. This is more difficult be- 
cause it is not easy to reduce to any simple propositions either the statements con- 
tained in the letters or in the written statement of Mr. Lumsden on page 71 of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Lumsden says that he does not challenge the honesty of intention of the 
staff, although he doubts whether some of them have the necessary experience; so 
that, not only in the original statement, but repeatedly in his evidence, Mr. Lums- 
den has disclaimed any charge of impropriety or bad faith on the part of the staff. 
The charge that some of the engineers lacked experience is probably intended to 
apply more particularly to some of the resident engineers, and whatever foundation 
there may be for this charge, it does not seem to be of much importance considering 
the machinery provided for the working out of the supervision of the construction 
of the railway, both by the staff of the National Transcontinental Railway Com- 
mission and by the engineers appointed on the part of the Grand Trunk Pacifie Rail- 
way Company. 
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In order to see the conditions which surround the work of the engineers, it is 
desirable to refer to certain sections of the contract and of the statute. In the gen- 
eral form of contract by the Railway Board, which was adopted and used uniformly 
in all the contracts for the work, with the exception of a slight change (indicated in 
the evidence) in the insertion of clause 36a of the specification, the word ‘ engineer’ 
is defined in section 2 of thé contract as including the ‘ Chief Engineer’ and the en- 
gineers below him, and among other provisions contains the following sentence :— 

All instructions and directions or certificates given, or decisions made, by 
any one acting under the authority of the Chief Engineer shall be subject to his 
approval and may be cancelled, altered, modified and changed as he may see fit. 


And also this sentence :— 

In all cases where the contractor or the commissioners are dissatisfied with 
the decision of the engineer or inspector in immediate charge of the work, an 
appeal to the Chief Engineer may be made. 


This definition is the guide to a system which is apparent through all the clauses 
of the contract, under which the engineering staff was made parts of one whole, as 
was explained in the evidence, the primary rank are the resident engineers, who re- 
main on the work during the time it is in progress and have under their charge a 
division of about ten miles each. Over them are division engineers, or engineers of 
divisions, who are responsible for the work and are in touch with and advise with 
the resident. engineers and have under them about forty or fifty miles of railway, 
called divisions. 

The whole line of railway is divided into six districts, lettered from A to F; and 
of these, two are particularly referred to in the evidence. That portion of District 
“B’ lying north-west of the city of Quebec and extending for about 180 miles, and 
District ‘F’ beginning at the city of Winnipeg and extending easterly to a point a 
few miles east of Superior Junction. Each of these districts had a district engineer 
and assistant district engineer to supervise the work of the division engineers. 

In the preparation of estimates, which involve the measurement of the work and 
its classification, the foundation of the return was the work of the resident engineer 
upon the ground, subject to revision by the division engineer, further revision by the 
district engineer, and finally subject to approval by the Chief Engineer of the railway 
before payment was made thereon. In no case to which the evidence has been direc- 
ted has a final estimate been given to a contractor for the work, and the revision of the 
progress estimates is subject to the provisions of section 34 of the contract providing 
for cash payments equal to about ninety per cent being made to the contractor monthly, 
the remaining ten per cent to be retained until the final completion of the whole work 
to the satisfaction of the Chief Engineer for the time being, having control over the 
work; also to section 39, which provides that :— 

The progress measurements and progress certificates shall not in any respect 
be taken as binding upon the Commissioners, or as final measurements, or as 
final amounts; they are to be subject to the revision of the engineer in making up 
his final certificate, and they shall not in any respect be taken as an acceptance of 
the work or release of the contractor from responsibility in respect thereof. 
Section 15 of the contract should also be noted. It provides that :— 

The engineer shall be the sole judge of work and material in respect of both 
quantity and quality, and his decision on all questions in dispute with regard to 
work or material shall be final 


It is apparent that mere inexperience on the part of the resident engineers would 
not result in the improper payments of moneys to contractors, under the clauses of 
this contract, unless their work was adopted and approved by the engineers above 
them, including the Chief Engineer, responsible for the proper enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the contract. 
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Another security, however, was provided for ensuring the due performance of the 
contract, in the arrangement referred to in the evidence, by which the construction of 
the railway is made subject to the supervision of the Chief Engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company. This is provided for in the contract between the 
government and the company, contained in the schedule to the statute of 1903, chap.71. 

Section 7 of the contract is as follows :— : 


In order to ensure, for the protection of the company as lessees of the eastern 
division of the said railway, the economical construction thereof in such a manner 
that it can be operated to the best advantage, it is hereby agreed that the specifica- 
tiens for the construction of the eastern division shall be submitted to, and ap- 
proved of by, the company before the commencement of the work. And that 
the said work shall be done according to the said specifications and shall 
be subject to the joint supervision, inspection and acceptance of the Chief 
Engineer appointed by the government and the Chief Engineer of the com- 
pany; and, in the event of differences as to the specifications, or in case the said 
engineers shall differ as to the work, the questions in dispute shall be determined 
by the said engineers and a third arbitrator, to be chosen in the manner pro> 
vided in paragraph four of this agreement. 


Before passing from this section it will be observed that in the first place it 
provided for the submission to and approval by the company of the specifications for 
the construction of the eastern division before the commencement of the work; 
according to the evidence this was carried out, and the specifications—some clauses 
ef which are under consideration in this inquiry—were submitted to and approved 
by the Grand Trunk Pacific Company before the commencement of the work. 

The second part of the section—as to joint supervision and inspection—has been 
carried out, according to the evidence, by the appointment of an engineer on behalf 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company to supervise the work of construction 
of the eastern division with district engineers, on each of the districts in question 
here. 

It appears from the evidence that there were district engineers representing the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company each having special charge of District ‘B’ 
and of District ‘F; who were upon the work from the beginning of construction, 
and who have had submitted to them the plans, measurements and returns for all 
work during the progress of construction up to the present time. 

The evidence of Mr. Gordon Grant, now the Chief Engineer of the Transcontin- 
ental Railway Commission, shows the present position of the arrangement between 
the Commission and the company with regard to the payment of the contractors. 
So far as the two districts are concerned, he states that the points in dispute are 
comparatively unimportant in number or amount; that a great many of them have 
been satisfactorily agreed upon by the engineers representing the two parties; and 
that those that have not yet been settled are in course of adjustment. 

Should an adjustment by the engineers not be arrived at, the sections of the 
contract which relate to the settlement of any dispute provides for the appointment 
of a third arbitrator by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada. ( 

Before referring to the evidence, it will be convenient to refer to the clauses of 
the specifications which have been the subject of the discussion in Mr. Lumsden’s 
evidence and that of the other witnesses. The evidence turned upon the clauses as 
to classification, which are as follows :— 


CLASSIFICATION. 


33. Grading will be commonly classified under the following heads: ‘ Solid 
Rock Excavation;’ ‘ Loose Rock’ and ‘Common Excavation.’ 
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34. Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses 
of more than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be 
best removed by blasting. 


LOOSE ROCK. 


35. All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and 
less than one cubic yard, and all loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, that 
may be removed by hand, pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay and 
other materials, that cannot, in the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with 
a ten-inch grading plough, behind a team of six good horses, properly handled, 
and without the necessity of blasting, although blasting may be occasionally 
resorted to, shall be classified as ‘loose rock.’ 


COMMON EXCAVATION, 


36. Common excavation will include all earth, free gravel or other material 
of any character whatever not clessified as solid or loose rock. 

36a. No classification other than that of common excavation will be allowed 
on material from borrow pits, except by order in writing of the engineer. 


SLIDES. 
37. Material in slips, slides and subsidences extending beyond slopes in cut- 
tings will not be paid for unless, in the opinion of the engineer, such occur- 
rences were beyond the control of the contractor and not preventable by use 
of due care and diligence. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SLIDES. 


38. The classification of material from slides shall be made by the engineer, 
and will be in accordance with its condition at the time of the slide, regardless 
of prior conditions. 


The nature and history of the difference of opinion between the Chief Engineer 
and his subordinate engineers is traced in the documents which have been filed as 
exhibits and in the evidence of the witnesses. The difficulty arose in some degree, 
it is evident, from the fact that Mr. Lumsden did not feel that he had the same 
freedom of action as in acting for a private corporation. 

In a letter dated 24th September, 1907 (Exhibit 8, page 145 of the proceedings) 
Mr. Lumsden says :— 


Personally, I feel that matters are so different under a government com- 
mission, whose powers are limited by the Act, from what they had previously 
been under a corporation, who could act on their own initiative and take the re- 
sponsibility of making such modifications in contracts as now suggested by me 
in just such difficulties as are now being experienced in District ‘F’ that unless 
some relief can be given, the strain and worry connected with my present posi- 
tion is more than I can stand, especially as the salary is not in proportion to the 
responsibility involved. 


The difficulties referred to at the time were those arising from the high price of 
Jabour, the difficulty of securing men and of securing the rapid progress of the work 
by the contractors owing to the fact that it was not profitable at the prices men- 
tioned in the contract. (See the remainder of the letter, Exhibit 8.) 

Mr. Lumsden states in his evidence that later on—a few months after—that 
position was changed; that labour was more abundant, and the wages were not so 
high. But Exhibit 8 should be carefully examined, as it contains a statement of the 
conditions and difficulties which prevailed in the month of September, 1907. The 
same letter contained the recommendation of the appointment of Mr. S. R. Poulin 
as district engineer for District ‘F’ in succession to Mr. Hodgins, who had resigned. 
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On the 7th October, 1907, Mr. Lumsden received a letter from Mr. Woods, as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific (Exhibit 10) stating that District 
Engineer Armstrong, a Grand Trunk Pacific engineer, was furnished recently with 
a statement of classifications for the heavier work on Section ‘B,’ and that Mr. 
Waods and Mr. Armstrong visited the work, passing over portions of the work west 
of the Batiscan river, and from mile 115 to mile 132. It contains some statements 
which show quite clearly that the engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company were at that time aware that clause 34 of the specification was construed 
as meaning rock in masses, or material in masses, other than ledge rock. Mr. Lums- 
den replied (Exhibit 11, page 149) stating that the matter should be looked into and 
a full investigation made. This was followed in the same month by a conference at 
La Tuque, which took place about the 25th October, and a report of which was made 
by Mr. Lumsden to the commissioners on the 30th October, 1907 (Exhibit 13.) 

Evidence has been given by several witnesses who were present at that confer- 
ence, including, beside Mr. Lumsden, Mr. Doucet, Mr. Grant and Mr. Huestis; and 
all agree that at the meeting in question Mr. Woods withdrew the statement which 
had been made in Exhibit 10, that the over-classifications which he alleged were made, 
not through error of judgment, nor upon the decision of the resident or division 
engineers, who were fully acquainted with the character of the work, but by arbitrary 
orders from their superior. 

According to Mr. Doucet, the discussion referred to in Exhibit No. 13 turned 
upon the meaning of clause 34, which the engineers other than Mr. Lumsden main- 
tained included masses of material which in the judgment of the engineer may be 
best removed by blasting, and consisting largely of rock cemented together. 

The matter was submitted to the government in accordance with the request of 
Mr. Lumsden contained in his letter (Exhibit 14, page 153) and is referred to in the 
letter of the secretary of the board (Exhibit No. 15, page 154), in which the secretary 
says :— 

As the correspondence will show, the complaint of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
engineer has resulted in revealing for the first time since construction started 
the difference between the Chief Engineer of the commissioners and his staff with 
respect to the interpretation of clauses of the contract relating to classification. 


Also :— 

Although the complaint of the Grand Trunk Pacific engineer specifically 
relates to certain cuttings on Macdonnell & O’Brien’s contract, the whole work 
will be affected by the interpretation of paragraph 34 of the specifications. 
Accordingly both our contractors in District ‘B’ have been officially notified of 
the interpretation placed by our Chief Engineer on paragraph 34 of the specifica- 
tions, and their replies contesting the interpretation of our Chief Engineer are 
included in the correspondence which accompany this letter. 


The correspondence was referred back to the Minister of Railways to the Railway 
Board with the statement that he considered that full power was vested in the com- 
missioners and their Chef Engineer to carry on the work in such a way as to them 
seemed best. (Exhibit No. 16, page 155.) 

Mr. Lumsden then submitted an interpretation of clauses 34 and 36 of the specifi- 
cations (Exhibit No. 17, page 156), which he stated was made by him after consult- 
ing with Mr. Collingwood Schreiber, consulting engineer to the government. 

On the 20th December the correspondence was submitted to the Department of 
Justice (Exhibit No. 18, page 157), and returned by the Deputy Minister of Justice, 
Mr. Newcombe, on the 6th January (Exhibit No. 19), in which he stated his approval 
of the interpretation placed by the Chief Engineer upon the contract, with one excep- 
tion. He says:-— 

Į see no reason to differ from the classification stated by the Chief Engineer 


in his letter to the commissioners of the 16th ultimo, except as to the statement. 


AA 
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that ‘rock assembled (the individual pieces of such assembled rock exceeding 
one cubic foot in size)....such as in the judgment of the engineer may be best 
removed by blasting, is to be classified as solid rock excavation under clause 34. 
I do not understand upon what principle the Chief Engineer, limits the size to 
pieces exceeding one cubic foot. The specification speaks of rock found in ledges 
or masses of more than one cubie yard, which in the judgment of the engineer 
may be best removed by blasting. If ‘rock assembled’ may be regarded as a mass 
4 of rock, and if it may be best removed by blasting, I do not see why under the 
specification it is material whether the individual pieces exceed or are less than 
one cubic foot in size, and if ‘rock assembled’ is not regarded as a mass, the 
minimum limit of size which can be classified as solid rock exceeds one cubic 
yard. 
Immediately afterwards, on the 9th January, Mr. Lumsden communicated to the com- 
missioners of the Transcontinental railway the letter received from the Deputy Minis- 
ter of Justice, and he says :— 

After fully considering his remarks in regard to the words after ‘ rock as- 
sembled’ (the individual pieces of such assembled rock exceeding one cubic foot 
in size), I have concluded in deference to his remarks these bracketed words 
might be omitted, as also the words ‘not covered under clause 34’ in items 1 and 
2 under the heading ‘ loose rock.’ 

My interpretation of these clauses will now be as follows :— 


Clause 34—Solid Rock Excavation. 


Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of more 
than one cubic yard, which in the judgment of the engineers may be best removed 
by blasting. 

I am of the opinion that rock found in ledges or masses as specified must 
(firstly) be rock, and (secondly) it must be in ledges, conglomerate form (known 
as plum pudding stone), boulders or ledge rock displaced (in pieces each exceed- 
ing one cubic yard in size), rock assembled also shale rock, such as in the judg- 
ment of the engineer may be best removed by blasting. 

I attach a diagram in explanation of the above, which, in my opinion, is all 

that is included under clause 34—solid rock. 


Clause 35—Loose Rock. 


All large stone and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and less 
than one cubic yard and all loose rock, whether in situ or otherwise, that may be 
removed by hand pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay or other materials 
that cannot in the judgment of the engineer be ploughed with a 10-inch grading 
plough behind a team of six good horses properly handled, and without the neces- 
sity of blasting, although, blasting may be occasionally resorted to, shall be clas- 
sified as loose rock. 


Under this heading I would include :— 

(1) All large stones and boulders more than one cubice foot and less than one 
cubic yard. 

(2) All loose rock in situ or otherwise that may be removed by hand-pick or 
bar. 

(3) All cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials that cannot, in 
the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with a ten-inch grading plough, behind 
a team of six good horses properly handled and without the necessity of blasting, 
although blasting may be occasionally resorted to. 


Clause 36—Common Excavation. 


Common excavation will include all earth, free gravel or other material of 
any character whatever, not classified as solid or loose rock. 
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This interpretation was made by me after consulting with Mr. Collingwood 
Schreiber, consulting engineer to the government. 


The above, together with the diagram (Exhibit 20a), page 160 of the evidence 
form what is referred to afterwards throughout the evidence as Mr. Lums- 
den’s interpretation. The blue print consists of four diagrams, No. 1 showing a piece 
of rock in ledges; No. 2, rock in boulders; No. 3, conglomerate rock; No. 4, detached 
ledge rock. All these, Mr. Lumsden says in his note at the foot of the blue print, are 
mere matters of measurement. No. 5 is a diagram showing rock in masses of over 
one cubic yard (assembled rock) which in the judgment of the engineer can be best 
removed by blasting. There is nothing upon the print to indicate the scale upon which 
the pieces of rock are drawn, nor how much of the total space the rock is to occupy. 
This class, along with that in No. 6, which is shale rock, have by way of explanation, 
a note in the following terms :— 


Nos. 5 and 6—to form a judgment as to whether or not it is best removed by 
blasting, the Chief Engineer must view the work in progress or leave it to be de- 
cided by the engineer in charge, whose duty it is to frequently visit the work dur- 
ing its operation and be governed thereby and act accordingly. 


The interpretation was approved of by the Commission and was sent by Mr. 
Lumsden to the district engineers. Exhibit No. 21 is Mr. Lumsden’s letter to Mr. 
Doucet submitting the interpretation, and contains an inquiry as to whether the 
classification in District ‘B’ conforms to such interpretation; directs Mr. Doucet 
to take steps to have the division and resident engineers, who are personally 
acquainted with the work, take up the matter and have an estimate prepared, show- 
ing the difference such classification would make with that which has heretofore 
been used by you; directs measurements to be made showing the classification of 
cross-sections, where regular or other classification of material is made in large 
quantities or measurements made by an assistant, of rock or loose rock in boulders; 
and concludes :— 


Actual measurements shall be made of all classified material returned, and 
not by percentages, except in cases where measurements are impracticable in 
the judgment of the engineer in charge. 


A similar letter was written to Mr. Poulin, and received: by him. 

Exhibit 22 should be read along with Exhibit 21, although it does not appear 
to qualify it in any material respect. 

At page 162 Mr. Lumsden says that he did not regard the interpretation as con- 
stituting a change in the specification; that he did not recollect any written instruc- 
tions prior to January 9; but that there was verbal conversation on the visit to La 
Tuque in October, 1907, and that any verbal conversation with the district engineer 
of District ‘F’ must have taken place with Major Hodgins, because he had not 
visited the work after Mr. Poulin took charge of it in September, 1907, down to 
January, 1908. 

There does not appear to have been any foundation disclosed in evidence for 
Mr. Lumsden’s complaint with regard to the engineers having disregarded his 
instructions prior to January, 1908, because the instructions issued in January, 1908, 
appear to be the first distinct instructions upon the subject. Mr. Lumsden says that 
in his view they did not constitute any change in the meaning of the specification. 
Mr. Doucet and Mr. Poulin, the district engineers, say that in their view the inter- 
pretation did not affect any change in the practice which had prevailed in regard 
to classification and measurement upon their respective districts. And there seems 
no reason to conclude, from any part of the evidence, that so much of Mr. Lumsden’s 
charge of complaint against the engineers—that they had failed to carry out his 
instructions—(if by that charge it was intended to imply that the engineers were 
guilty of wilful disregard of instructions) has been proved. 
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Mr. Lumsden, however, does not in his evidence put it upon that ground, but 
rather upon the ground that the staff understood the specification and his interpreta- 
tion differently from the manner in which he understood it himself, and that the 
substance of the complaint is contained in the latter part of the statement, in which 
he says that his loss of confidence was due to ‘the failure of the engineers to carry 
out, in accordance with my views, the terms of the general specification, and of my 
instruct‘ons and interpretations.’ The statement is quite consistent with the con- 
clusion that the engineers were honestly and faithfully endeavouring to carry out, 
even though mistakenly, their own views and understanding of the specifications 
and interpretations. This, when examined in the light of the whole of the evidence 
which has been given, seems to be the whole ground of controversy. 

Even after the interpretation of January, 1908, Mr. Lumsden seems to have 
understood the specification and interpretation in one sense while the district en- 
gineers and their staff under them understood them in another sense. What the dif- 
ference was requires careful reading of the whole evidence; but the difference is per- 
haps more clearly brought out in the evidence of Mr. Doucet, who says that early 
in the discussion he raised the question with the Chief Engineer as to the meaning 
of the interpretation relating to ‘assembled rock,’ whether under it the Chief Engineer 
intended that the ‘assembled rock,’ or rock in masses, should be allowed only where 
the entire mass was rock. Obviously that interpretation could not be tenable, be- 
cause the interstices between the rock would have to be filled with something. The 
diagram evidently referred to shattered or broken rock lying in masses, and, accord- 
ing to the definition in clause 34, cemented together and requiring to be blasted. 
But even if all those conditions were satisfied, there was still the question whether 
solid rock could or should be returned where the proportion of the mass was largely 
but not wholly rock; and when the solid rock content was not broken or shattered 
rock, but round boulders with clay, sand, gravel or small boulders filling the inter- 
stices. See Mr. Lumsden’s evidence beginning at page 422. 

At page 425 Mr. Lumsden says his idea was that assembled rock should mean a 
mass of boulders in contact with each other. 

At page 426 Mr. Lumsden says the amount of solid rock in material consisting 
of boulders of uniform size touching one another throughout the mass would be 65 
or 70 per cent of the whole cubic contents. 

Mr. Gordon Grant, at page 532, says :— 


I would be willing to allow a mass that is sufficiently hard to justify con- 
tinuous blasting to remove it if the proportion of rock in it was anywhere from 
fifty to a hundred per cent. I would be more guided by the difficulties of remov- 
ing it than by quibbling on the percentage of rock provided it was above fifty. 


Mr. Doucet had some correspondence with Mr. Lumsden discussing the matter 
of classification. (See proceedings, page 562; exhibits 21, 86, 87 and 88.) 

At page 565 he says that he agrees with Mr. Grant that the test of continuous 
blasting was absolutely necessary in order to classify material as solid rock under 
the specification, and that he did not sanction the classifying, as solid rock, material 
which could have been removed by occasional blasting or without blasting at all. 

Mr. Doucet’s evinedce from page 564 gives his views with regard to the meaning 
of the specification and the different discussions of the matter with Mr. Lumsden, 
and at page 571 he says that in his view the material consisting of boulders cemented 
together and which would require continuous blasting to remove, should be classified 
as solid rock if the proportion of the whole mass contained fifty per cent rock, and 
that where the massed material contains less than fifty per cent of boulders it should 
be classified as loose rock under the head of ‘cemented material.’ See the bottom of 
page 571. 

At page 573 Mr. Doucet says that he had an understanding with Mr. Lumsden 
as to the proportion of boulders in the mass, which was agreed upon in June, 1908, 
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and accepted also by Mr. Woods, the assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. 

Mr. Doucet says that he discussed the matter with Mr. Lumsden, and that Mr. 
Lumsden assented to Mr. Doucet’s view—that a fair working rule would be to classify 
as solid rock material which contained at least 50 per cent of solid rock in mass. 

Mr. Lumsden was asked whether he remembered having a discussion with Mr. 
Doucet upon the subject, and said he did not remember (see page 436); but it is 
apparent that some percentage of other material than rock must, in any case, form 
part of such a mass. 

The controversy as to solid rock is almost the only one arising out of the con- 
struction of the work upon District ‘B.’ On this district, according to the evidence, 
large quantities of boulder rock are found in deposits which, according to the evi- 
dence, were cemented together and required continuous blasting to remove. The 
resident engineer upon Residency No. 28, District B (Mr. Cressman), gave evidence 
as to the character of the rock, which is of special value because it is given by the 
engineer actually in charge and resident on the work while the work was in progress, 
and upon whose residency occur the larger number of localities referred to by Mr. 
Lumsden in his illustrations of District ‘B, submitted to the committee in Exhibit 
No. 2, page 79 of the proceedings. 

With regard to District ‘F, the questions are different. The question of the 
allowance of solid rock where boulders occur in masses of cemented material, is, 
according to the evidence, not of much importance, although there were some cuttings 
containing assembled material found in the eastern end of the district. 

Four questions, however, are the subject of criticism by Mr. Lumsden and are 
discussed in the evidence. 


1. The first of these is what is termed ‘ overbreak,’ or the allowance for material 
in rock cuttings outside of slope lines, and the question whether it should or should 
not be allowed depends upon the construction of clauses 34 and 37 of the specifica- 
tions. Without repeating these clauses, which have been already quoted, the evi- 
dence of the engineers seems to be in agreement, that the material behind the slope 
line is to be allowed and paid for unless removed by the excessive use of explosives. 
The evidence agrees that a certain amount of breaking away behind the slope line in 
rock cuttings is inevitable, and usually occurs on one side where the lines of cleavage 
of the rock make it necessary, and usually on the opposite side of the same rock cut- 
ting the slope can be, as a rule, adhered to without much removal of material outside 
the line. There are cases, however, where large masses of rock are necessarily shat- 
tered and brought down by the effect of the blasting in the cutting below, and where 
the engineer will, in the interest of the work, require the contractor to bring down 
loose or shattered rock, which is liable later on to fall in the cutting and cause dis- 
aster. There is no difference among the witnesses as to the interpretation of the 
specification; it is simply a question of, applying the judgment of the engineer to 
the conditions which prevail at each locality, and apart from the removal of the rock 
in the cutting, the application of the rule which prohibits wasting of the rock if it 
should be used in the construction of embankments. Any errors which may have 
been made in the classification of solid rock owing to the undue allowance of overbreak 
is a matter that can be readily adjusted by engineers examining the work, and accord- 
ing to the evidence of Mr. Grant such examination has in a great many cases already 
been made. 


2. Mr. Lumsden does not in his letters or explanations refer to the subject of the 
measurement of frozen material as loose rock, but some evidence has been given with 
regard to it. The conditions which give rise to it are variously stated. Mr. Lums- 
den said that he had himself given express instructions that frozen earth or material 
which would be classified as common excavation, requiring to be removed for the pur- 
pose of opening cuttings, should be classified and paid for as loose rock. Mr. Poulin 
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referred to a circular letter of instruction issued by his predecessor, Major Hodgins, 
directing the engineers to allow, under the circumstances mentioned in the circular, 
for frozen material as loose rock, in order to forward the progress of the work; and 
Mr. Poulin says that being himself instructed by the Chief Engineer to press forward 
the work in the autumn of 1907, when he went there, he authorized in several cases the 
allowance of frozen material as loose rock in the interests of the work, and where it was 
deemed necessary for that purpose. It is pointed out that the season in district ‘F’ is 
very short, that the ground is frozen for many months of the year, and that where 
rock and earth alternate, it would not be economy to delay the progress of the work of 
excavation because of the increased cost of remoying frozen earth where necessary to 
enable the contractor to get at and remove rock, even if the frozen earth is paid for 
at loose rock prices. Whatever view may be entertained as to the propriety of these 
payments there is no controversy between Mr. Lumsden and the engineers as to allow- 
ance of frozen material, and he has not himself in any case complained of it. Nor 
does it, so far as I am aware, form a subject of any complaint on the part of Mr. 
Woods, representing the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

3. The allowance for frozen muskeg in some instances, objected to by Mr. Lums- 
den, is somewhat similar, but rests upon a different ground. It is pointed out by Mr. 
Poulin and Mr. Richan that in two or three cases the material consisting of muskeg 
was so wet during the summer months that the men could not stand in it and work it, 
and that the only way of getting over the ground was to excavate it in winter when it 
was frozen; and that being done as winter work, it was properly the subject of allow- 
ance as loose rock under the definition contained in clause 35. i 

The specification does not contain any special provision with regard to frozen 
material except that contained in clause 16, which provides that the contractor shall 
at his own cost remove snow and ice from any portion of the work, whenever deemed 
necessary by the engineer. If frozen muskeg is not loose rock under clause 35 it would 
fall within the clause which provides for a price being fixed for undescribed material. 

4. The allowance of loose rock price for indurated material in borrow pits near 
Wabigoon and upon some cuttings near the same locality, is given a good deal of 
space in the evidence by Mr. Lumsden and by Mr. Poulin. It was reported to Mr. 
Lumsden by Mr. Poulin at the time, and his reasons for the conclusion at which he 
arrived were given. In this case the contractor was allowed, for the material removed, 
one-half the total quantity at loose rock price, and one-half as common excavation. 


Whether Mr. Lumsden or Mr. Poulin is right in this matter, the difference is a 
comparatively small one, and it is really not the one which Mr. Lumsden refers to in 
his statement as the reason for his having lost confidence in his engineering staff. 

The real question was the question of the allowance of rock in masses, and it is 
apparent from the evidence as a whole that even when Mr. Lumsden gave his evidence 
he was not prepared unreservedly to give effect to his own interpretation with regard 
to the meaning of what he called assembled rock, but that his view was that the as- 
sembled rock, or rock in masses, should consist almost wholly of fragments of rock, 
and that boulders cemented together, no matter how closely they might be found in 
the material, would not constitute masses of rock, in his view. As he expresses it, 
in more than one place in his evidence, he had in his mind the practice under pre- 
vious contracts and specifications in which rock meant rock and nothing else; but it 
is apparent from the interpretation of Mr. Lumsden and his evidence that the term 
‘solid rock’ as used in clause 34 of the specifications, is a mere collective term and 
means the various things which are included within the definition, just as ‘loose rock’ 
under clause 35 includes many things which are not, in the strict sense of the term, 
loose rock at all. Cemented gravel and indurated clay are not, in the proper sense of 
the term, loose rock, but they are loose rock within the meaning of the specification; 
and ‘solid rock’ inciudes materials which are not solid rock in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. 
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When the evidence established that the difference of opinion really turned upon 
the different views of the Chief Engineer and the other engineers as to the meaning 
of these clauses, it did not seem necessary to prolong the inquiry by summoning 
the engineers holding subordinate positions on the staff; but Mr. Richan, a division 
engineer on the eastern portion of District ‘F, upon whose district were the larger 
number of all the localities mentioned by Mr. Lumsden in his list, was called and 
gave evidence of the manner in which the work was carried on and returns made 
upon that division, and similarly evidence was given by Mr. Cressman, resident en- 
gineer upon Residency No. 18 of District ‘B. 

Having regard to the manner in which the evidence has been given, to the 
nature of the questions, and to ihe fact, that Mr. Lumsden has not made any charge 
affecting the personal integrity of competency of the engineers, it did not seem desir- 
able to incur the expense or delay involved in calling the other engineers whose 
names have been mentioned. 

Referring again to Mr. Lumsden’s statement in Exhibit No. 1, it may be sum- 
marized as containing the following statements :— 

(1) The general specifications and instructions regarding classification were 
not adhered to, but large amounts of material had been returned as solid rock, 
which should only have been classified as loose rock or common excavation, and 
that material had been returned as loose rock which was or could have been 
handled by ploughing or scraping, and should have been returned as common 
excavation. 


The result of the whole evidence as to this complaint or charge is that Mr. Lums- 
den did not agree with the judgment of the engineers on the ground as to the classi- 
fication of the material found, and of the description termed by the engineers ‘mixed 
material,’ and as the proportion of such material which should be classified as solid 
rock, loose rock and common excavation respectively. 

Mr. Lumsden himself disclaims any intention of charging that the engineers 
intentionally disregarded the specification or the interpretation of January, 1908, 
(the document referred to as his instructions regarding classification), and it should 
be noticed that a great deal of the work had been done and material classified prior 
to January, 1908, when those instructions were given, and while the engineers had 
no instructions upon the subject other than the specifications to work from. 

(2) The second statement is that on several residencies there seemed to be 
no attempt to carry out the instructions of the Chief Engineer and measure rock 
returned cither by showing the cross-sections or by measurements of individual 
pieces, but that they appeared to have simply guessed at the amount by taking 
the percentage of the total cuttings. 


With regard to this the witnesses all agree that ledge rock should be measured 
and that boulders returned as solid rock because of their exceeding one cubice yard 
in measurement should be measured and that ledge rock should be shown upon the 
cross-section. : 

On the other hand, the evidence establishes that the measurement of the pro- 
portions of solid rock, loose rock, and common excavation in mixed material is not 
possible, and that this can best be estimated by the observations of the resident en- 
gineer from day to day. It should be observed, also, that the circular letter of Janu- 
ary 30, 1908, which Mr. Lumsden admits were the first general instructions on the 
subject, contained for the first time the specific instructions as to measurements— 
coupled, however, with the qualification that these should be insisted upon unless 
from the nature of the material it was impracticable to obtain them. 

The district engineers and their staff who were examined assert that these 
instructions were carefully obeyed from the time that they were received, but it seems 
that previously there were instances in which the cross-sections did not show the 
dividing line between the ledge rock and mixed material overlaying it, and that the 
cross-sections did not show separately the amount of material lying inside and out- 
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side the slope line where overbreak was returned. The cases in which this occurred 
were very few and were not of serious importance. It appears from the evidence of 
Mr. Grant and Mr. Doucet that in the remeasurement, which is taking place, the 
corrections are being made and all the information is being given upon the cross 
sections. : 
(3) The third statement is that in some cases where cross-sections were 
prepared showing ledge rock, same proved to be erroneous, resulting in a very 
much larger amount of the solid rock being returned than actually existed. 


The remarks upon the second statement cover this. From the explanation given 
in regard to it, it is the repetition in another form of the omission of dividing lines 
between ledge rock and assembled rock upon some of the cross-sections. 


(4) The fourth statement is that overbreak had been returned in many 
places where it was caused by excessive use of explosives; and where the material 
was wasted, this ought not to have been done. 


As put by Mr. Lumsden here, the propriety of the allowance of overbreak seems 
to depend upon the question of whether the material was employed in the construc- 
tion of the embankment, or was wasted. This is a partial view of the proper con- 
struction of the specification, which provides for the allowance of overbreak where 
it is not caused by excessive use of explosives; and although the wasting of it may 
in many cases follow careless blasting, the allowance of it does not necessarily depend 
upon whether the material is usefully employed or not. It is evident that in many 
cases overbreak ought to be paid for although it would not be economy to haul it and 
employ it in an embankment. 

The evidence as to overbreak shows that it is a matter of judgment between the 
engineers of the Commission and the contractors on the one hand, and between the 
engineers of the Commission and the engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company on the other hand, and that any differences on this subject have been and 
are being adjusted. 

In view of Mr. Lumsden’s evidence, in which he has repeatedly stated that the 
real question in difference between himself and his engineers was a difference between 
his judgment and theirs as to the allowance of assembled rock or rock in masses, 
under clasue 34 of the specification, inasmuch as Mr. Lumsden was the chief engineer, 
and the judgments of the engineers having immediate charge of the works were 
subordinate to his own, it does not seem that any of the matters which are men- 
tioned in Exhibit 1 can be considered as a sufficient reason for his resignation. 
There are differences of opinion which might fairly be expected to occur between 
himself and such engineers, while the specific causes of.complaint mentioned above 
relate to matters of comparatively minor importance compared with the difference of 
opinion which no doubt existed as to the classification of assembled rock. 


K H. CHRYSLER. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WepNEspDAy, February 16, 1910. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into the charges and allegations made 
by Mr. Hugh D. Lumsden, late Chief Engineer of the National Transcontinental 
Railway, met in Room No. 30 at 11 o’clock a.m. 

Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion, Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), Wilson (Laval), Lennox, 
Barker and Crothers.—’. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald Mr. Geoffrion was chosen as chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald it was 

Resolved, That the Board of Commissioners of the National Transcontinental 
Railway be notified of the date of the next meeting of the committee, and that a sum- 
mons be issued to Mr. Hugh D. Lumsden, late Chief Engineer of the said railway, 
to appear at the next meeting for the purpose of defining his position in regard to the 
matters which have been referred to the committee. 

Mr. Barker moved that an order do issue for the production by the proper officer 
of the following papers, viz. :— 

1. Contracts, correspondence and papers in regard to Mr. Lumsden’s appointment; 
minutes, correspondence, directions and papers as to his authority and duties, and the 
performance of his duties, and his retirement. 

2. Similar papers to above, and all recommendations as regards the several mem- 
bers of the engineering staff from time to time employed on Districts B and F. 

3. All construction contracts upon Districts B and F, with the tenders for the 
works comprised therein; the data, plans and information upon which the tenders 
were figured out; the papers exhibiting such figuring out, and the specifications, ori- 
ginal and amended. 

Note.—Where contracts or other forms are common to several works, one only 
_ need be produced, with, as to the others, a memorandum giving necessary particulars. 

4, All progress and other estimates as regards such works submitted to the Com- 
mission, and the chief engineer’s reports and comments thereon. 

5. A statement as regards Districts B and F, what matters in dispute have been 
referred to and are still pending before the arbitration, and what have been disposed of 
and in what manner. 

6. A statement of the general nature of each such matter in dispute so referred or 
so pending of the estimated sums of money and quantities, by classes, involved, and 
the location by mile-posts, or other more convenient and particular manner, of such 
respective works. 

7. All papers and correspondence relating to any matter which had been in dis- 
pute and which has been disposed of, whether referred to the arbitrators or not; and 
as to the disposition thereof so far as the parties to the arbitration are concerned; 
and also as regards the contractors for the work. 

Resolved, That an order do issue for the production of the papers mentioned in 
the first four paragraphs of the foregoing motion. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald, it was 

Resolved, That the committee do recommend that leave be granted to them to 
sit while the House is in Session. 
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The committee adjourned till Tuesday, 22nd instant, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


Attest, 
VICTOR GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 


Turspay, February 22, 1910. 


The committee met at 11 o’clock am. 
Present :——Messrs. Geoffrion (chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), Wilson 
(Laval), Barker, Lennox and Crothers—’. 


Mr. R. C. Smith, K.O., informed the committee that he was present to represent 
the Board of Commissioners of the National Transcontinental Railway as counsel. 

Mr. Barker moved that the committee proceed to the consideration of the 
motion made by him at the last meeting of the committee for the production of cer- 
tain papers and documents. Mr. Macdonald moved in amendment thereto that con- 
sideration of the said motion be allowed to stand for the present, to enable Mr. Lums- 
den to be heard, amendment agreed to. 

Mr. Lumsden stated that it was not his intention to be represented by counsel. 

Mr. Lennox moved that the committee do not proceed mith the investigation 
until counsel has been engaged on behalf of the public, in order that the facts may 
be fully elicited, it having been announced that Mr. Smith, K.C. appears as counsel 
for the Commission, and Mr. Lumsden of being without counsel. 

Mr. Macdonald moved in amendment thereto that the committee proceed to hear 
what statement Mr. Lumsden has to make, and on hearing him will, in view of his 
having stated that he does not desire counsel, determine what parties, if any should 
be represented by counsel in order to best ascertain the full facts, and the question 
being put on the amendment, the committee divided as follows: Yeas—Messrs. 
Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wilson (Laval), 3. Nays—Messrs. Barker, Lennox 
and Crothers, 3. The voices being equal the chairman voted yea and declared the 
amendment carried. Motion as amended agreed to. 

Mr. Barker moved that the committee do now adjourn, which was negatived. 

Mr. Hugh D. Lumsden was sworn and produced a statement of the reason for 
resigning his position. (See Exhibit No. 1, page 71, of the Evidence.) 

Mr. Lumsden also produced a memorandum showing returns of classifica- 
tion at certain stations in Districts B and F, and notes thereon made by himself 
after personal observation. (See Exhibit No. 2, page 79, of the Evidence.) 

Mr. Lumsden was asked to produce at the next meeting of the committee, a state- 
ment of the names of the engineers responsible for the classification on the said 
stations so far as he could ascertain or recollect them (together with a statement of 
what each engineer had said to him in regard thereto and upon which he had based 
his statement that he had lost confidence in a portion of the staff.) 

Mr. Lennox moved that committee recommend that their proceedings and the 
evidence taken by them be printed and reported to the House from day to day, which 
was agreed to. 


Committee adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
Attest, 


VICTOR GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 
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WEDNESDAY, February 23, 1910. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
PRESENT: Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), Wilson 
(Laval), Barker, Lennox and Crothers, 7; also Mr. R. C. Smith, K.C., Counsel for 
the Transcontinental Railway Commissioners. 


The Minutes of the last meeting was read and confirmed. 

Mr. Lumsden produced a memorandum (Exhibit No. 3) giving the names of some 
of the engineers in districts B and F in whom he had lost confidence, and attached 
thereto (Exhibit No. 3a) a copy of the evidence taken by the Board of Arbitrators, 
containing the statements made by the said engineers, and on which he had based in 
part his reasons for loss of confidence in them. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald it was 

Resolved, That only such portions of the evidence mentioned in the last minute, 
as contain the statements made by the engineers named in Mr. Lumsden’s memoran- 
dum, be deemed as having been produced before the committee. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald it was 

Ordered, That the engineers named by Mr. Lumsden in his memorandum be 
notified by the Clerk of the proceedings of the committee, and informed that the 
committee will give them an opportunity, on a day to be named, of being heard in 
connection therewith, if they so desire. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald it was 

Resolved, That the committee recommend that they be authorized to employ 
‘Counsel for the Committee’ to assist them in investigating the matters referred to 
them. 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 2 o’clock p.m. 
Attest, 


VICTOR GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 


THURSDAY, February 24, 1910. 


The committee met at 2 o’clock p.m. 
Present:—Messrs. Geoffrion (chairman); Macdonald, Clarke, (Essex), Wilson 
(Laval), Barker, and Lennox—é. 


The question of appointing counsel for the committee, as authorized by the 
House, was considered. After discussion it was 

Resolved, That the committee meet on Tuesday, March 8, at 11 o’clock a.m., for 
the taking of evidence. 


The Committee adjourned to the call of the chair. 


Attest, 
VICTOR GEOFFRION, ~- WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clark. 


Fripay, March 4, 1910. 


The committee met at 2.15 p.m. 


Present: Messrs. Geoffrion (in the chair), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), Wilson 
(Laval), Barker, Lennox and Crothers.—7. 
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The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

Discussion re the appointment of counsel for the committee was resumed. 

Mr. Barker moved ‘ That it is the right and duty of the members of this com- 
mittee who represent the opposition to nominate the counsel who shall prosecute this 
investigation in the public interest.’ 

And the question being put on the said motion, the committee divided as follows :— 

Yeras: Messrs. Barker, Lennox and Crothers.—3. 

Nays:- Messrs. Macdonald, Clarke and Wilson.—3. 

The Chairman, Mr. Geoffrion, voted nay, and declared the motion lost. 

Mr. Lennox then declared his intention of retiring from further service on the 
committee. 

Mr. Macdonald moved that Mr. Wallace Nesbitt, K.C., be appointed as counsel 
for the committee for the purpose of conducting the investigation in the public in- 
terest. 

After some discussion, Messrs. Barker and Crothers also declared their intention 
of retiring from further service on the committee. 

- After some further discussion, Messrs. Lennox, Barker and Crothers retired from 
the room. 

And the question being put on Mr. Macdonald’s motion for the appointment of 
Mr. Wallace Nesbitt as counsel for the committee, it was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald, it was 

Ordered, That the clerk do notify Mr. Nesbitt of his appointment as counsel for 
the committee, and that he be asked to state when he can be present for the purpose. 


The committee adjourned till Tuesday, March 8, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Attest. 
Victor GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 


Turspay, March 8, 1910. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 5 


PresenT: Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex) and Wilson 
(Laval).—4. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and amended, and approved as amended. 

The Clerk stated that he had notified Mr. Wallace Nesbitt, K.C., of his appoint- 
ment as counsel for the committee, and had received a letter in reply, which was read. 
(See page 134 of the Evidence.) 

On motion of Mr. Clarke, it was 

Resolved, That in view of the position taken by Mr. Nesbitt, K.C., Mr R JEL 
Chrysler, K.C., of Ottawa, be appointed as counsel for the committee for the purpose 
of conducting the investigation in the interest of the public. 

Mr. J. H. Moss, K.C., stated that he appeared at the request and on behalf of the 
engineers named by Mr. Lumsden in his statement (Exhibit No. 3) as being the 
engineers in whom he had lost confidence, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald, it was 
Resolved, That the said engineers have leave to appear before the c i 
5 ommiutte 
through Mr. J. H. Moss, K.C., as their counsel. ; E 

Mr. Lumsden being asked by the Chairman if it were still his 

represented by counsel replied in the affirmative. 


The committee adjourned till Thursday next at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Attest. 


Victor GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD 
Chairman. C lerk 


desire not to be 
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Tuourspay, March 10, 1910. 
The committee met at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Presents—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wilson 
(Laval) —4. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Mr. CHRYSLER, K.C., asked permission to put in printed copies of letters as con- 
tained in the Hodgins Inquiry of 1908, and in Sessional Paper No. 42a, laid before 
the House during the present session, stating that the originals could be produced 
for purpose of identification if necessary. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald Mr. Chrysler’s request was acceded to. 


Mr. H. D. Lumspen was examined by Mr. Chrysler, K.C. 
During the examination the following books and letters were filed and marked 
as exhibits :— 
No. 4. Letter dated June 25, 1909—Lumsden to Hon. G. P. Graham. 
“ 4a. Letter dated June 25, 1909—Lumsden to Commissioners. 
Letter dated June 26, 1909—Lumsden to Commissioners. 
. General Specifications, N. T. Railway. 
. General Instructions to Inquirers. 
. Letter dated September 24, 1907—Lumsden to Commissioners. 
. Letter dated September 26, 1907—P. E. Ryan to Lumsden. 
Letter dated October 7, 1907—H. A. Woods to Lumsden. 
“ 11. Letter dated October 18, 1907—Lumsden to Commissioners. 
“ 12. Letter dated October 18, 1907—P. E. Ryan to Lumsden. 
“ 13. Letter dated October 30, 1907—Lumsden to Commissioners. 
“ 14, Letter dated November 11, 1907—Lumsden to Commissioners. 
“ 15. Letter dated November 23, 1907—P. E. Ryan to Hon. G. P. Graham. 
“ 16. Letter dated Dec. 5, 1907—Hon. G. P. Graham to Hon. S. N. Parent. 
“17. Letter dated December 16, 1907—Lumsden to Commissioners. 
“ 18. Letter dated Dec. 20, 1907—P. E. Ryan to Hon. A. B. Aylesworth. 
“ 19. Letter dated January 6, 1908—E. L. Newcombe to Commissioners. 
“ 90. Letter dated January 9, 1908S—Lumsden to Commissioners. 
“ 90a. Diagram illustrating H. D. Lumsden’s interpretation of specifi- 
cations. 
“ 91. Letter dated January 30, 1908—Lumsden to A. E. Doucet. 
“ 99. Letter dated January 30, 1908—Lumsden to A. E. Doucet. 
“ 93, Letter dated April 24, 1908—Lumsden to Commissioners. 
“ 94. Letter dated October 8, 1908—Lumsden to Commissioners. 


At 6 o’clock, p.m., the committee rose. 


H 
OLON 


The committee resumed at 8.15 p.m. 
Examination of Mr. Lumsden by Mr. Chrysler, K.C., was continued. 
The following papers were filed as exhibits :— 
No. 25. Letter dated July -8, 1908—H. A. Woods to Lumsden. 
“ 96. Letter dated March 16, 1909—Lumsden and Kelliher to Collingwood 
Schreiber. 
“ 97, Letter dated May 14, 1909 (with agreement)—E. J. Chamberlin to 
Lumsden. 
“ 98, Letter dated May 15, 1909—Lumsden to E. J. Chamberlin. 
The examination in chief of Mr. Lumsden by Mr. Chrysler, K.C., was concluded. 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 11.15 a.m. 
Attest, 


VICTOR GEOFFRION, WAETER RODD: 
Chairman. Clerk. 
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Fripay, March 11, 1910. 
The committee met at 11.15 a.m. 


PRESENT :—Messrs. Geoffrion, (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wilson 
(Laval)—4. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


Mr. Smiru, K.C., examined Mr. Lumsden on behalf of the Commissioners. 


The following papers were filed as exhibits :— 

No. 30. Letter dated September 8, 1904. 
“ 31. Letter dated December 13, 1907. 
“ 39. Letter dated June 20, 1906. 
“ 33. Letter dated November 16, 1908. 
“ 34, Statement of names of engineers in cuts in District B., mentioned 

_ by Mr. Lumsden in his statement (Exhibit No. 2). 

“ 35. Similar statement regarding District F. 


The committee adjourned till Tuesday, March 15, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


Attest, : 
VICTOR GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 


Turspay, March 15, 1910. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 


PRESENT :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex) and Wilson 
(Laval). —4. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The examination of Mr. Lumsden by Mr. Smith, K.C., was continued. 


The following papers were filed and marked as exhibits :— 


No. 36.—Letter dated November 23, 1905, Lumsden to A. E. Doucet. 

No. 37.—Letter dated November 9, 1907, A. E. Hodgins to S. N. Parent. 
No. 38.—Letter dated November 19, 1907, Lumsden to S. N. Parent. 

No. 39.—Letter dated August 24, 1907, S. N. Parent to Lumsden. 

No. 40.—Letter dated August 24, 1907, Lumsden to A. E. Hodgins. 

No. 41.—Letter dated November 21, 1907, S. N. Parent to A. E. Hodgins. 


The committee rose at one o’clock p.m. 


4 o’clock, p.m. 
The committee resumed. 


Examination of Mr. Lumsden by Mr. Smith, K.C., continued. 


e 


The following papers were filed and marked as exhibits :— 


No. 42.—Letter of October-26, 1907, A. E. Doucet to Lumsden. 

No. 43.—Letter of October 26, 1907, H. F. Huestis to A. E. Doucet. 

No. 44.—Letter of October 26, 1907, C. L. Hervey to A. E. Doucet. 

No. 45.—Declaration, October 26, 1907, B. Bourgeois. 

No. 46.—Letter of October 26, 1907, A. R. Matthews to A. E. Doucet. 

No. 47.—Opinion of Messrs. Shepley and Lafleur, K.Cs., re Classification. 

No. 48.—Supplementary opinion of Messrs. Shepley and Lafleur, K.Os., re Classi- 
fication. ; 

No. 49.—Opinion of Mr. C. H. Ritchie, K.C., re Classification. 
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No. 50.—Opinion of Sir A. Lacoste, K.C., re Classification. 
No. 51.—Opinion of Mr. S. Beaudin, K.C., re Classification. 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Attest, 
VICTOR GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 


WEDNESDAY, Maren 16, 1910. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (chairman); Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wil- 
son (Laval)—4. 


The examination of Mr. Lumsden by Mr. Smith, K.C., was continued: 
The following exhibits were filed, viz.: 


No. 52.—Opinion of Donald Macmaster, K.C., on specifications. 
No. 53.—Opinion of Wallace Nesbitt, K.C., on specifications. 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 3.30 o’clock, p.m. 


Attest, 


VICTOR GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 


THURSDAY, March 17, 1910. 
The committee met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


PRESENT :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wil- 
son (Laval)—4. 

Mr. Lumsden’s examination by Mr. Smith, K.C., was continued. 

The follow Exhibits were filed, viz. :— 

No. 54 Letter February 20, 1908—H. A. Woods to H. D. Lumsden. 
“ 55 Letter January 14, 1908—H. D. Lumsden to A. E. Doucet. 
“ 56 Letter May 15, 1908—H. D. Lumsden to H. A. Woods. 
57 Extract ‘from Minutes of meeting of Commissioners at Ottawa on 
July 14, 1909. 
58 Blue print showing sketch where boulders exist. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Macdonald the Clerk, Mr. Todd, made a statement ex- 
planatory of the circumstances under which the words ‘and reported to the House’ 
were omitted from the Second Report of the committee presented to the House on 
the 22nd February last, though such words were included in the motion of Mr. Len- 
nox as agreed to on that day, and on which the said Report was based. (For this 
statement see page 302 of the Evidence.) 

Mr. Macdonald moved that the committee, in pursuance of the power to report 
from time to time conferred upon them by the Order of Reference, do consider the 
question of making a Report to the House, submitting their Proceedings to date, and 
that the clerk be directed to prepare the said Report and submit the same to the com- 
mittee for its approval, which was agreed to. 


“ 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Attest, 
Victor GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 
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Fripay March 18, 1910. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
Presents—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wil- 
son (Laval)—4. 
The examination of Mr. Lumsden by Mr. Smith, K.C., was continued. 


On motion of Mr. Macdonald it was 

Resolved—That the committee meet on Thursday, March 31, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
for the purpose of hearing further evidence, and on Monday, March 21, at 8.30 
o’clock, p.m. for the purpose of considering the question of presenting an interim 
Report to the House. 


The committee adjourned till Monday at 8.30 o’clock p.m. 


Attest, 
Victor GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 


\ 


Monpay, March 21, 1910. 
The committee met at 8.30 o'clock p.m. 


PreEsENT :—Messrs. Geoffrion, (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wil- 
son (Laval) —4. 


The minutes of March 17 and 18 were read and confirmed. 

On motion of Mr. Clarke it was 

Resolved—That in pursuance of the power to report from time to time conferred 
by the Order of Reference, the committee do now report to the House its Proceed- 
ings, including the Evidence, up to and inclusive of this meeting. 

Pursuant to the Resolution of the 17th instant, the Clerk laid on the table a 
draft Report submitting the Proceedings and Evidence to the House, which was 
adopted as the Report of the Committee and ordered to be presented on Tuesday, 
22nd instant. 


The committee adjourned till Thursday, March 31, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Attest, 


VICTOR GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 


; Tuurspay, March 31, 1910. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


PrESENTS—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wil- 
son (Laval).—4. 
The minutes of March 21 were read and confirmed. 
The examination of Mr. Lumsden by Mr. Smith, K.C., was continued. 
The following exhibits were filed :— 
No. 59.—Letter May 20, 1909, H. D. Lumsden to A. G. Macfarlane. 


No. 60.—Blue print, ‘ Form 4,’ showing work done to May 31, 1908, from mile 
139 to mile 150 in District F. 


No. 61.—Letter September 21, 1908, H. D. Lumsden to A. E. Doucet. 


os 
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No. 62.—Letter September 23, 1908, H. D. Lumsden to A. E. Doucet. 
Committee adjourned till to-morrow. 


Attest, WALTER TODD, 
Clerk. 


Fripay, April 1, 1910. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wilson 
(Laval). —4. 


The examination of Mr. Lumsden by Mr. Smith, K.O., was continued. 


The committee adjourned till Monday at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Attest, WALTER TODD, 
Clerk. 


Monpay, April 4, 1910. 


The committee met at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Present:—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex) and 
Wilson (Laval).—4. 


The examination of Mr. Lumsden by Mr, Smith, K.C., was continued. 


At six o’clock the committee rose. 


8.30 p.m. 


The committee resumed. 
The examination of Mr. Lumsden by Mr. Smith, K.C., was continued. 


The following exhibits were filed :— 


No. 63.—Circular letter of H. D. Lumsden, dated February 11, 1909, re “ over- 
break in rock cuttings.’ 


No. 64.—Letter dated 25th February, 1909. H. A. Woods to H. D. Lumsden. 
The committee adjourned till Tuesday, April 12, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Attest, 


Victor GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 
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Turspay, April 12, 1910. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Present—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman); Macdonald, Clarke (Essex) and Wilson 
(Laval), 4. 


The examination in chief of Mr. Hugh D. Lumsden by Mr. Smith, K.C., was 
concluded. 


The committee rose at 1 o’clock p.m. 


April 12, 3.30 p.m. 
The committee resumed. 


Mr. Hugh D. Lumsden was examined by Mr. Moss, K.C. 
The committee rose at 6 p.m. 


April 12, 8.15 p.m. 
The committee resumed. 


Examination of Mr. Lumsden by Mr. Moss, K.C., was continued. 
The following exhibits were filed: 


No. 65, photograph of cut at station 6034 to 6040 at La Tuque after blasting. 
No. 66, photograph of cut at station 6034 to 6040 after slope was dressed. 

‘No. 67, photograph of cut at station 6040 being taken down to grade. 

No. 68, photograph of cut at station 6040 showing other end of cut. 

No. 69, photograph of cut at station 6040 showing second lift. 


Mr. A. E. Doucet, C.E., was sworn and identified the foregoing exhibits. 
The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Attest, 


VICTOR GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 


WEDNESDAY, April 13, 1910. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 


PRESENT :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wil- 
gon (Laval).—4. 


The examination of Mr. Hugh D. Lumsden by Mr. Moss, K.C., was continued. 
The following exhibits were filed :— 
No. 70 Cross Section Sheet No. 16, Residency No. 19, District F. 


IMO, Al & ue IY s No. 19 6 
No; 7 is x 14 us No. 19 s 


The committee rose at 1 o’clock p.m. 


3.30 p.m. 
The committee resumed. 


The examination of Mr. Lumsden by Mr. Moss, K.C., was continued. 
The following exhibits were filed:— 


No. 73.—Letter June 22, 1909, S. R. Poulin to Hon. Mr. Parent. 
No. 74.—Letter June 23, 1909, A. E. Doucet to Hon. Mr. Parent. 


The Committee rose at 6 o’clock p.m. 
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April 18, 8.30 p.m 
The committee resumed. 


Mr. Gordon Grant, Chief Engineer, Transcontinental Railway, was sworn and 
examined by Mr. Chrysler, K.C., and Mr, Smith, K.C. 
The following exhibits were produced :— 


No. 75 Letter August 24, 1909, Gordon Grant to Commissioners. 
No. 76 Diagram re overbreak. 

No. 77 Letter Sept 14, 1909, Gordon Grant to Commissioners. 
No So < 20, 1909 «“ « 


The Committee adjourned till tomorrow at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


Attest, 
VICTOR GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
; : Chairman. Clerk. 


THURSDAY, April 14, 1910. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


PRESENT :—Messrs. Geoffrion (chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wilson 
(Laval) —4. 


Mr. Hugh D. Lumsden was further examined by Messrs. Chrysler and Smith, 
K.C.’s, and his examination-in-chief closed. 
The following exhibits were filed :— 


No. 79. Notes of arbitration trip, District “B. by H. E. Huestis, C.E. 
, No. 80. Sketch showing grade line and surface line on profiles, and illustrating 
how errors might be made in estimating quantities from profiles. 
No. 82. Letter, May 17, 1909, Mr. Lumsden to Mr. Schreiber. 


The committee rose at 1 o’clock, p.m. 


3.30 p.m. 
The committee resumed. 


Mr. Gordon Grant’s examination was resumed. 
The following exhibits were filed:— 


No. 83. Sketch illustrating side hill work on St. Maurice river. 
No. 84. Statement of estimated quantities of solid rock, &c., and actual quanti- 
ties of each returned to December 31, 1909. 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow. 
` Attest, 


Victor GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 


Fripay, April 15, 1910. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Geoffrion (chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wilson 
(Laval)—4. 
Mr. A. E. Doucet, district engineer of ‘B’ was examined by Mr. Chrysler. 
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The following exhibits were filed:— 

No. 85. Statement showing districts, mileages and work done to December 31, 
1909. 

No. 86. Letter February 1, 1908, A. E. Doucet to H. D. Lumsden. 

No. 87. Letter February 19, 1908, H. D. Lumsden to A. E. Doucet. 

No. 88. Letter February 20, 1908, A. E. Doucet to H. D. Lumsden. 

No. 89. Sketch showing cross-section of cemented boulders or rock in masses. 


The committee adjourned till Monday next, at 3.30 p.m. 


: Attest, 
Victor GEOFFRION, : WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 


Monpay, April 18, 1910. 
The committee met at 3.30 p.m. 
Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald and Clarke (Essex).—3. 
The examination of Mr. A. E. Doucet, O.E., by Mr. Chrysler, was continued. 


The following exhibits were filed :— 

No. 90.—Blue print of imaginary cross-sections, sent by Mr. Huestis to Mr. 
Doucet. 

No 91—Letter, January 27, 1908, H. E. Huestis to A. E. Doucet, inclosing 
foregoing blue print. 

No. 92.—Blue print showing actual measurements in prisms, overbreaks, &e. 

No. 93.—Blue print showing cross-sections at stations 5322-25 to 5338. 

No. 94.—Comparative statement of original and remeasured quantities in cut 
5324 to 5328. 

No. 95.—Three blue prints showing cross-sections on whole of cutting at stations 
6824 to 6830. 

No. 96.—Six blue prints showing cross-sections at stations 6947 to 6959. 

No. 97.—Five blue prints showing cross-sections at stations 6761-6770. 

No. 98.—Statement of cuts mentioned by Mr. Lumsden. 


The committee rose at 6 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 
The examination of Mr. Doucet was continued by Mr. Chrysler and Mr. Moss. 
The following exhibits were filed :— 
No. 99.—Part of profile of District ‘B, illustrating difference between quanti- 
ties calculated from surface at centre line and height inside slope on hill-side work. 
No. 100.—Comparative statement of cost of 150 miles west from Quebec Bridge 
as between estimates of 1906 and final estimates of 1909. 
No. 101.—Extract from ‘ Toronto Mail’ re reconstruction ECEN O i 
line in vicinity of North Bay . ee 
No. 102.—Affidavit of June 19, 1908, of Mr. Armstrong, O.E., re classification 
in District ‘ B- 
Mr. Doucet’s examination in chief was concluded. 
The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 11.30 a.m. 
Attest, 


VicToR GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD 
Chairman. Cheek 
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Tuespay, April 19, 1910. 
The committee met at 11.30 a.m. 


Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wilson 
(Laval). —4. 


Mr. H. E. Huestis, Assistant District Engineer of ‘B,’ was sworn and examined. 
The following exhibits were filed :-— 

No. 103.—Four photographs showing ‘ gravel’ or cemented material at La Tuque. 
No. 104.—Photograph showing different lifts in cutting. 


The committee rose at 1 o’clock. 


3.30 p.m. 
Mr. Huestis’ examination was concluded. 


Mr. A. E. Doucet was recalled and further examined by Mr. Macdonald. 


Mr. S. R. Poulin, District Engineer of ‘F’ was sworn and examined by Mr. 
Chrysler. 


The committee rose at 6 o’clock. 


8.30 p.m. 
Mr. Poulin’s examination was continued. 


The following exhibits were filed :— 

No. 105.—Cireular Major Hodgins to Divisional Engineers on ‘F; dated Feb- 
ruary, 1907. 

No. 106.—Letter, Nov. 8, 1907, S. R. Poulin to H. D. Lumsden. 


No. 107.—Letter, S. R. Poulin to Divisional Engineers on ‘F, dated February 
4, 1908. 


The Committee adjourned till to-morrow at 11.15 o’clock a.m. 


Victor GEOFFRION, Attest, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 


WEDNESDAY, April 20, 1910. 
The committee met at 11.15 a.m. 


Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald and Wilson (Laval).—3. 

The examination of Mr. Poulin was continued. 

The following exhibits were filed :— 

No. 108—Six photographs, Residency 24, District ‘F,’ showing difference in 
slopes immediately after removal of material and after completion. 

No. 109.—Two photographs showing indurated clay and loose rock. 

No. 110.—Photograph showing indurated clay after rain. 

No. 111—Comparative statement engineers’ estimate in ‘F’ for S.R., L.R., 
CE. and T.,F., McArthur contract. 

No. AAD: ee ete statement of estimated cost (1906) and actual cost otf 
construction, McArthur contract, District ‘F? 

No. 113.—List of items omitted in Hodgins’ original estimate and included in 
Poulin’s estimate of January 11, 1908. 


The committee rose at 1 o’clock. 
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Examination of Mr. S. R. Poulin continued. 


The following exhibits were filed :— 5 


No. 114.—Comparison of estimated cost of portions of ©. P. Railway with ac- 
tua] amount paid to contractors. 
No. 115.—Eyidenee as amended given by Mr. Poulin before arbitrators. 


The committee rose at 6 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 


Examination of Mr. Poulin was concluded. 


George F. Richan, C.E., divisional engineer, 5 and 6 in ‘F, was sworn and 
examined by Mr. Chrysler. 


The Committee adjourned till to-morrow at 11.15 am. 


Attest, 
Victor GEOFFRION, WALTER TODD 
Chairman. Clerk. 


THURSDAY, April 21, 1910. 
The committee met at 11.15 a.m. 


Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion, Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wilson (Laval) 
—4. 
The examination of Mr. Richan was concluded. 


Mr. A. E. Doucet was recalled and further examined. 


The committee rose at 1 o’clock p.m. 


3.30 p.m. 
The committee resumed. 


Mr. J. A. Polkinghorne, Clerk of Sessional Papers, was sworn, and submitted a 
list of Returns made during the present session regarding the Transcontinental Rail- 
way, of which the following were produced, viz.: Nos. 42-h, 42-i, and 42-j, and the 
remaining numbers were ordered to be procured as soon as possible and sent to the 
Clerk of the Committee. 

-© Mr. S. R. Poulin was recalled and further examined. 

The following exhibits were filed :— 

No. 116.—Comparative statement of estimate of J anuary 11, 1908, and previous 
estimate, marked ‘Final location, District ‘F? 

No. 117.—Comparative statement engineers’ estimate of 1908 and cost of con- 

struction, McArthur contract, District ‘F? 


Mr. G. F. Richan was recalled and further examined. 
The following exhibit was produced :-— 
_ No. 118.—List of cuttings and borrow pits in Division By Disirict B? 
in Mr. Lumsden’s memorandum. z 


— . . . 
_ Mr. H. B. Cressman, resident engineer on Residency No. 28, Division No t 
District ‘B; was sworn and examined. 


mentioned 


The committee rose at 6 o’clock p.m. 
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The committee resumed. 

Mr. S. R. Poulin, district engineer of ‘F, was recalled and further examined. 

The following exhibit was filed :— 

119.—List of cuts in District ‘F, mentioned in Mr. Lumsden’s memorandum, 
exclusive of Division No. 5. 

Mr. H. B. Cressman’s examination was continued. 

The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o’clock. A 


Attest, 
WALTER TODD, 
Clerk. 


Fray, April 22, 1910. 
The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wil- . 
son (Laval)—4. 
The examination of Mr. H. B. Cressman was concluded. 
The Committee adjourned till Tuesday, 26th inst., at 11.30 a.m. 
Attest, 


WALTER TODD, 
Clerk. 


: Tuerspay, April 26, 1910. 

The committee met at 11.30 a.m. 

Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman); Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wilson 
(Laval) —4. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald, it was 

‘Ordered, That a telegram be sent immediately to Mr. H. A Woods, assistant 
chief engineer, Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, requiring his attendance at 
the meeting of the committee this evening. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald, it was 

Ordered, That a telegram be sent to Mr. H. D. Lumsden, informing him that the 
taking of evidence will be closed to-morrow, and asking him if he desires to make 
any further statement. 


The committee adjourned till 8.30 p.m. this day. 


April 26, 1910. 

The committee met at 8.30 p.m. 

Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman); Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wilson 
(Laval) —4. 

The Clerk reported that he had received a telegram from Mr. H. A. Woods that 
he was unable to leave Montreal to-day, but would endeavour to do so to-morrow after- 
noon. Also that he had, under instructions from the Chairman, wired Mr. Woods 
again to be present to-morrow without fail. 


í 
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Mr. Charles J. Jones, secretary to Mr. Lumsden at the time of the arbitration 
tour, was sworn and examined, and discharged from further attendance. 
Mr. Gordon Grant, C.E., was recalled and further examined, and discharged from 
further attendance. 
The committee adjourned till to-morrow at noon. 


Attest, WALTER TODD, 
Clerk. 


Wepnespay, April 27, 1910. 
The committee met at noon. 
Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman); Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wilson 
(Laval) —4. 
Mr. P. E. Ryan, secretary to the Transcontinental Railway Commission, was 
sworn and examined, and discharged from further attendance. 


The Clerk reported the receipt of a telegram from Mr. H. A. Woods, that he would 
arrive in Ottawa by the evening train and be in attendance upon the committee. 


The committee adjourned till 8.30 p.m. 
Attest, WALTER TODD, 
Clerk. 


Wepnespay, April 27, 1910. 
The committee met at 8.30 p.m. 


Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman) ; Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and Wilson 
(Laval) —4. 


Mr. H. A. Woods, assistant chief engineer, Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, was 
sworn and examined, and discharged from further attendance. 


Letter of Allan R. Matthews, resident engineer of Residency 26, District ‘B,’ 
dated October 26, 1907, to A. E. Doucet, district engineer of ‘B, was filed as Exhibit 
No. 120. ; 


Mr. Chrysler stated that he had notified Mr. Lumsden of the meeting to-night, 
in order that he might be present to make any further statement he might desire to 
make, but he was under the impression that Mr. Lumsden was out of town. 


The Clerk stated that he had ascertained from Mrs. Lumsden yesterday that her 
husband, so far as she knew, was at the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, but might be on 
the way home; that he had wired to Mr. Lumsden at Quebec, but had received no 
‘reply. That he had telephoned to Mr. Lumsden’s house to-day, and ascertained that 
he was expected home this evening, and that he (the Clerk) had left word for Mr. 
Lumsden to ring him up as soon as he returned, but that he had not done so yet. 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 


Attest, WALTER TODD; 
Clerk. 


‘itt 
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TuHurspay, April 28, 1910. 


The committee met at 10.30 a.m. 


PreseNtS—Messrs. Geoffrion (chairman), Macdonald, Clarke (Essex), and 
Wilson (Laval).—4. 


A Factum prepared by Mr. F. H. Chrysler, K.C., was laid on the table and 
ordered to be printed in the proceedings. (For this Factum see page 21.) 


The chairman submitted a draft form of Report, embodying the findings of the 
committee on the matters referred to them, which was read. ? 


On motion of Mr. Macdonald, it was 
Resolved, That the above draft Report be adopted as the report of the committee. 


Ordered, That the Report of the committee as adopted be presented to the House 
this day, together with the exhibits, and minutes of proceedings and evidence not 
already laid on the Table of the House, viz., from March 31 to April 28, both in- 
clusive. (For this report see Fifth Report of the Committee, page 8.) 


The committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Attest, 


VICTOR GEOFFRIN, WALTER TODD, 
Chairman. Clerk. 


Tuespay, May 3, 1910. 


The committee met at noon. 
PRESENT :—Messrs. Geoffrion (chairman); Macdonald and Wilson (Laval)—3. 


The clerk reported the receipt of a letter from Mr. Lumsden explaining that the 
notice of the last meeting of the Committee for the taking of evidence (April 27) 
had not been received by him until the 28th April upon his return to Ottawa after a 


week’s absence, hence the reason for his not being present at that meeting. 


On motion of Mr. Macdonald, it was 

Resolved, That in the opiniin of the committee it is desirable that the House 
should pay proper and reasonable fees to the counsel representing the Transcon- 
tinental Railway Commissioners, and to the counsel representing the engineers before 
the committee in this case, and that a report recommending such payments be pre- 
sented in the House by the chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Wilson (Laval), it was 

Ordered, That the following engineers who gave evidence before the committee 
though not formally summoned to appear, be paid the usual allowance and expenses 
made to witnesses before parliamentary committees, viz.: A. E. Doucet, C.E., Quebec; 
S. R. Poulin, C.E., Winnipeg; H. F. Huestis, C.E., Quebec; George F. Richan, C.E., 
Wabigoon Falls, Ont., and H. B. Cressman, Quebec. 


A letter having been read from Mr. Lumsden asking for remuneration for loss of 
time occupied in attendance before the committee, on motion of Mr. Macdonald, it 
was 

- Resolved, That a report be made to the House recommending the payment of 
compensation to Mr. Lumsden for a period of 23 days, on the basis of the salary 
received by him as Chief Engineer of the Transcontinental Railway, viz.: $6,000 
per annum. 

8—4} 3 cs Be on 2 ` 


ioe 


i On motion of Mr. Macdonald, ii was oe 

PS ; Ordered, That the accounts of Mr. Bengough ior a work in c 
= tion with the preparation of the Factum of Counsel and the Report os th 
mittee be certified by the clerk for payment. 


; The committee adjourned. 
; Attest, 
VICTOR GEOFFRIN, 

Chairman. 
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- LUMSDEN INQUIRY. 


SYNOPSIS OF EXHIBITS. 


No. Date. Writer. Subject. 


eee ED): Lumsden... -v = Memo. giving his reasons for resigning his position of Chief 
Engineer of the Transcontinental Railway. 
(Printed on Page 71 of the evidence.) 


lla re igs ec DAS a: Statement (illustrative) of places where material returned as 
| solid rock should have been loose rock or common excava- 
| tion, 
1910. | (Printed on Page 79 of the evidence. ) 
3 |Feb. 23... (ir ind ARAN (List of engineers on sections B and F in whom he lost con- 
fidence. 
(Printed on Page 92 of the evidence.) 
Gh) ia fete sade Bie yer cs calc, Mees Statements made under oath by engineers referred to as being 
: | responsible for improper classification, &c. 
1909 | (Printed on Page 93 of the evidence. ) 
4 June 25 “| eee et R Ene \Letter to Minister of Railways, inclosing copy of letter 


| addressed Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway 
| and requesting to be relieved of the duties of Chief Engi- 
neer. 


(Printed on Page 137 of the evidence.) 
4a/June 25... D E E EN (Letter to Commissioners, Transcontinental Railway resigning 
‘ | position as Chief Engineer. 
(Printed on Page 138 of the evidence). 
x Db isune, 26- Chipeta awa (Letter to Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, in- 


timating that his loss of confidence in the engineering staff 
only applied to a portion of the staff. 
( (Printed on Page 138 of the evidence.) 


D565 nectocs Olona Acie ik GOREN Osman Specifications (general) and form of tender and contract (1909). 
(Referred to on Page 139 of the evidence). 
Tao oias rungs ooa Re nee Oe ea rarer Booklet containing general instructions to civil engineers con- 
cerning surveys and construction. 
1907. (Referred to on Page 142 of the evidence.) 
8 |Sept. 24... u en ee Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Railway re situa- 


tion in District ‘ F,’ and recommends appointment of S. R. 
Poulin as successor to A. E. Hodgins and G. O. Foss, as his 
assistant. 

(Printed on Page 145 of the evidence.) 
9 |Sept. 26...\Sec. Nat. Trans. Ry ....|Letter to H. D. Lumsden, communicating Boards approval of 
foregoing recommendation. 

(Printed on Page 147 of the evidence.) 
10 |Oct. Wee Eke A Woods.: fics. Letter to H. D. Lumsden, protesting against classification of 
material on District ‘ B.’ 

(Printed on Page 148 of the evidence.) 
fe Oct. 206... He D: iumeden... 2... Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Railway, inclosing 
; September estimate in District ‘B,’ and giving reasons for 
his approval thereof. 

(Printed on Page 149 of the evidence. ) 
12 (Oct. 18.../Sec. Nat. Trans. Ry ....|Letter to H. D. Lumsden, advising him of approval by Board 
of September estimates. 

(Printed on Page 150 of the evidence.) 
13 |Oct. 30...|H. D. Lumsden..... ,, {Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Railway, reporting 
re his visit to La Tuque. 

(Printed on Page 151 of the evidence.) 
HAINGV.. 11.3 The akg oie ea Letter to Commissioners Transcontineneal Railway, stating he 
will approve of October estimates under certain conditions. 

(Printed on Page 153 of the evidence. ) 
Hos lNGvee23.--|sec. Trane. Ry- -.-.. Letter to the Hon. Minister of Railways transmitting corre- 
spondence re complaint made to Chief Engineer (H. D. L.) 
by the Assistant Engineer Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company as to classification in District ‘ B.’ 

(Printed on Page 154 of the evidence. ) 
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SYNOPSIS OF EXHIBITS—Continued. 


No. Date. 


Í 


137 |Dec. 20 


19 |Jan. 


20 |Jan. D 


PAEA E o S 


21 \Jan. 30... 


22 |Jan. 30... 


24 |Oct. Sree 


25 July = ho 


26 |Mar. 16.. 


27 May tA 


28 |May 15 


1904. 


SO Sept aee d 


1907. 


ole Dec Sa 


1906. 


32 June 20... 


| 
Writer. | Subject. 


Letter to Chairman Transcontinental Railway returning cor- 
respondence bearing upon the classification of work, with 
request that Commissioners take such action as seems to 
them necessary. i 

(Printed on Page 155 of the evidence.) ae 

.|H. D. Lumsden.........|Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Railway submitting 

his interpretation of specifications. 

(Printed on Page 156 of the evidence.) _ 

Sec- Prans: Rys 345 Letter to Hon. Minister of Justice submitting correspondence 

re complaint made to Chief Engineer (H. D. L.) by Assistant 

Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, as regards classifi- 

cation, and requesting interpretation of certain clauses of 

specifications for construction. _ 

(Printed on Page 157 of the evidence.) a Pa 
.|Deputy Minister Justice.|Letter to Secretary Transcontinental Commissioners giving 
a his interpretation of specifications. 

' (Printed on Page 158 of the evidence. ) : a i 
: lH. D. Lumsden a.u Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Railway giving his 
revised interpretation of specification. « 

(Printed on Page 159 of the evidence). : 

Saitek lsc cia. eke ye Sera Diagram illustrating Chief Engineer’s (H. D. L.) interpreta- 

tion of specifications. 

(Printed on Page 160 of the evidence.) ‘ 

H D Gumsden.. -uaa Letter to A. E. Doucet inclosing copy of his interpretation of” 

specifications and requesting to be informed whether classifi- 

cation in his district conforms to such interpretation. 

(Printed on Page 161 of the evidence.) 
ir fo al eae cea Letter to A. E. Doucet stating that actual measurements must 
be made asa rule of all work. 

(Printed on Page 163 of the evidence.) 
tie Seno sea ee Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Railway communi- 
cating letters received from Assistant Chief Engineer Grand 
| Trunk Pacific Railway Company (H. A. Woods) protesting 
| to the classification on about 153 miles of District ‘F.’ 
| (Printed on Page 164 of the evidence.) 
| ee eet E Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Railway Company 
| stating he wrote Assistant Chief Engineer Grand Trunk 
| Pacific Railway Company suggesting certain names to act as 
| third arbitrator. 

| (Printed on Page 165 of the evidence.) 

MEH A- Woodsi o g.i Letter to H. D. Lumsden stating Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 

l way Company still vigorously protests to the classification 

as returned to date. 

(Printed on Page 167 of the evidence.) 

-|H. D. Lumsden and B.|Letter to ©. Schreiber requesting him to act as third arbitra- 

| B. Kelliher. tor for the determination of questions now in dispute be- 
| 


.|Hon. Minister Railways. 


tween them. 
| (Printed on Page 171 of the evidence.) 
E. J. Chamberlin.... .. |Letter to H. D. Lumsden inclosing for signature form of 
agreement covering matters to be arbitrated, pertaining to 
the Eastern Division. 
| (Printed on Page 172 of the evidence.) 
22 EOD Lumsden. oona Letter to E. J. Chamberlin acknowledging foregoing and stat- 
| ing that Commissioners consider that execution of such 
| agreement is unnecessary and all that is required is for the 
| three engineers to arbitrate matters of classification, &c. 
| (Printed on Page 174 of the evidence. ) 
" eS eNO AE Letter to Commissioners, Transcontinental Railway, recom- 
mending appointment of M. J. Butler, A. E. Doucet, A. E. 
Molesworth, Bourgeois, Gordon, Miles, Malloch, Hoare, 
and Foss. 
(Printed on Page 191 of the evidence.) 
ee ie oken nd Letters to Commissioners, Transcontinental Railway, inclosing 
copies of list of changes in the Engineering Staff 
(Printed on Page 192 of the evidence.) 
ete yeaa ....|Letter to Commissioners, Transcontinental Railway, recom- 
mending appointments of Divisional and Resident Engin- 
eers in District ‘F.’ 
(Printed on Page 192 of the evidence.) 


| 
| 
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33 


34 


39 


40 
41 


42 


43 


44 
45 
46 
47 


48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 


5G 


Subject. 


Letter to Commissioners, Transcontinental Railway, submit- 
ting for approval letter from District Engineer Poulin, 
recommending certain appointments. 

(Printed on Page 193 of the evidence). 
Statement of names of engineers in cuts in District * B’ men- 
tioned by H. D. Lumsden in his statement (exhibit No. 2). 
(Printed on Page 195 of the evidence.) 
Statement similar to the foregoing regarding District ‘ F.’ 
(Printed on Page 199 of the evidence.) 

Letter to A. E. Doucet requesting to be supplied with plans 

and profiles and quantities to cover 100 miles westerly from 


(Printed on Page 211 of the evidence.) 


.|Letter to Chairman, Transcontinental Railway, anent his 


(Printed on page 217 of the evidence.) 

Letter to Chairman, Transcontinental Railway, stating that 
Major Hodgins took responsibility of issuing instructions to 
his Division Engineers without authority. 

(Printed on Page 219 of the evidence.) 

Letter to H. D. Lumsden inclosing copy of memo. sent secret- 

ay of Board re unsatisfactory progress of work in District 


(Printed on Page 220 of the evidence. ) 
Letter to A. E. Hodgins confirming cypher telegram stating 
that classification must be as per contract and specifications. 
(Printed on Page 222 of the evidence.) 
Letter to A. E. Hodgins inclosing copy of H. D. Lumsden’s 
reply to his letter. 
(Printed on Page 223 of the evidence. ) 
umsden communicating interpretation of 
engineers in District ‘ B’ placed on classification of solid and 


(Printed on Page 232 of the evidence.) : 
Letter to A. E. Doucet communicating his interpretation of 


(Printed on Page 233 of the evidence.) 

Letter to A. E. Doucet, same as foregoing. 
(Printed on Page 235 of the evidence.) 

Letter to A. E. Doucet, same as foregoing. 
(Printed on Page 236 of the evidence.) 

Doucet, same as foregoing. 
(Printed on Pages 240 and 771 of the evidence.) 

Letter to M. P. Davis giving their interpretation of certain 
clauses of specifications. 

(Printed on Page 245 of the evidence.) 

Letter to M. P. Davis expressing their views as to the classifi- 
cation of loose rock made by local engineers in District ‘ B.’ 

(Printed on Page 248 of the evidence.) 

Letter to M. P. Davis giving his interpretation of specifications. 
(Printed on Page 248 of the evidence. ) 

Letter to M. P. Davis, same as foregoing. 
(Printed on Page 254 of the evidence.) 

Letter to M. P. Davis, same as foregomg, 
(Printed on Page 259 of the evidence). 

Letter to M. P. Davis, same as foregoing. 
(Printed on page 259 of the evidence. ) 

Letter to Macdonald & O’Brien, same as foregoing. 
(Printed on Page 263 of the evidence.) 

Letter to H. D. Lumsden acknowledging receipt of latter’s in- 
terpretation of specifications which is satisfactory. 

(Printed on Page 281 of the evidence. ) 

Letter to A. E. Doucet inclosing copy of his interpretation of 
specifications and requesting to be informed whether classifi- 
cation in his district conforms to such interpretation. 

(Printed on Page 282 of the evidence.) 


Date. Writer. 
1968. 
Nove 16% H Dovuumsden.. 5: 2.2: 
ee A 
Nov 23 H.D: Lumsden. i. -<i 
Quebec Bridge. 
1907. 
Noy a Wor A He Hodgins: .... 
dismissal. 
Nov. 19.../Hugh D: Lumsden...... 
Aug. 24.../Chairman, Transcontin- 
ental Railway........ 
Aus 24: H. D. Lumsden. i... 
Nov. 21.../Chairman, Transcontin- 
ental Railway......... 
Were 20 A E. Doucet. ©. lsc. +. Letter to H. D. 
loose rock. 
Oct 26 mH. E: Huestisy...2..... 
specifications. 
Oce 20 O D Hervey. cin. 
Oct 20 iB. Bourgeois...........- 
Oei 2m (Ae R: Matthews Pee e icetter.to.Ac, B. 
Nov 9 |G P. Shepley.. t.n... 
rhatleur oc... ic : 
Nov ios 3: " SO OO ae RE 
Nove oR C: Ee Ritchie. «5.0.05 2. 
Nove, 20) A Sr A. Macoste.......... 
Noyes 18. |S: Beandin. x 
Oct; al. (D. MacMaster......... 
Nowe s26ess|\We Nesbitt. = >... .-. 
1908. 
Hen 20 E A Woods- o.u... 
Jane A H. D. Lumsden... .-..-. 
May TUT E an PELA T R 


Letter to H. A. Woods stating that if after examination of 
cutting classification therof appeared excessive he would not 
be prepared to ignore classification made by Engineer. 


(Printed on Page 292 of the evidence.) 
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Date. Writer. Subject. 


July A014 ale tree oe eee Extract (certified) from minutes of meeting of Commissioners . 
(Printed on Page 293 of the evidence.) 
Her ene ea e a as Gctce sci se. clues || SKebCH Showers where DOUG ersiexIst: i 
(Referred to on Page 300 ; Printed opposite Page 566.) 
May- 20.06: Lumsden.. S: Letter to A. G. McFarlane stating that frozen portions of ma- 
terial may, in some cases and when approved by him, be 
classified as loose rock or cemented material. 
(Printed on Page 322 of the evidence.) 
Meee hays coal iateletinc hoe os .... .... |Blue Print ‘Form 4’ showing work done to May 31, 1908, 
| from mile 139 to mile 150 in District F. . 
| 
| 
| 


(Referred to on Page 334 of the evidence.) f 
IAS E: Doucet eee ee Letter to H. D. Lumsden stating it would be unwise to send 
| out to Engineers forms with item ‘frozen material’ thereon. 
| (Printed on Page 335 of the evidence.) : 
Sept: 23: | He) Lumsden a5. Letter to A. E. Doucet stating that instructions have been given 
to have the words ‘frozen material’ eliminated from form. 
1909. | (Printed on Page 335 of the evidence.) : 
eel Easier T wanes ae Letter (Circular) to Engineers explaining meaning of term 
| ‘overbreak.’ 
(Printed on Page 395 of the evidence.) 
: lH. A- Woods eA cee Letter to H. D. Lumsden stating the explanation of term ‘over- 
| break’ is satisfactory. i 
| (Printed on Page 397 of the evidence.) 
eae Jesese.--se.. -+.--....../Photograph of cut at station 5992-5991 at La Tuque after 
| blasting has taken place. 
| (Inserted between Pages 441 and 442 of the evidence.) 
A E ASE E O eas Soe RR Photograph of cutatstation 6034 to 6040 after slope was dressed. 
| (Inserted between Pages 441 and 442 of the evidence.) 
Seiwa E [osc ssseesesessee....-...|Photograph showing cut at-station 6040 in the process of being 
| | taken down to grade. 
| (Inserted between Pages 441 and 442 of the evidence.) 
ee gee aie ay Eee an roe ae oa arin |Photograph of cut at station 6040 showing other end of cut. 
(Inserted between Pages 441 and 442 of the evidence.) 
ee 2d Say E ....++++.. .,.|/Photograph of cut at station 6040 showing second lift. 
(Inserted between Pages 442 and 443 of the evidence.) 
Besse enh S| Ra ae ee eo oe [Cross Section sheet No. 16 Residency No. 19 District ‘F ° (Fin- 
al Sections. ) 
(Referred to on 456 of the evidence.) 
St eae Gros E one ee aaae Cross Section Sheet No. 17 Residency No. 19 District ‘F’ 
(Final Sections.) 
(Referred to on Page 456 of the evidence.) 
E ee + terersssesereesss..../Cross Section Sheet No. 14 Residency No. 19 District ‘F°’ 
(Final Sections.) 
1909. ; (Referred to on Page 463 of the evidence. ) 
June 2221S R: Boulm a suse Letter to Chairman Transcontinental Railway protesting 
against the manner in which inspection was made by Arbi- 
trators in District ‘F’ as being altogether inadequate and 
superficial. 
| | : (Printed on Page 483 of the evidence.) 
June 23.. S E- Doueeto m. n Letter to, Chairman Transcontinental Railway Com. re hasty 
| inspection of District ‘B’ made by Board of Arbitrators. 
(Printed on Page 488 of the evidence. ) 
Ang: 24 -Q Grant ee Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Railway reporting 
re overbreak classification, &c., District ‘F. 
_ (Printed on Pages 495, 501 and 502 of the evidence.) 
EE A A OS E E EOS a sii Diagram illustrating avoidable and unavoidable overbreak. 
1909, : (Printed opposite Page 500 of the evidence.) 
Dept. I. (G Crane =. Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Railway, stating 
that deductions to be made on the J. B. McArthur contract, 
District ‘ F,’ for over returns in the matter of overbreak and 
over classification, will be approximately $370,000. 
(Printed on Page 506 of the evidence. ) 
PROS Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Railway, stating 
that the amount mentioned in foregoing letter per overbreak, 
2 to poesia is reduced to $359,488. 96. ; 
: rinted on Page 506 of the evidence. 
June (235 -|H BE Huestis Notes of ROE trip District Po ) 


(Printed on Page 514 of the evidence.) 
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85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


95 


96 


97 


98 


99 


100 


101 


Date. 


Writer. 


| 


Subject. 


m 2 (742). 


Sketch showing grade line and surface line on profiles and il- 
lustrating how errors might be made in estimating quantities 
from profiles. 

(Printed opposite Page 525 of the evidence.) 
Letter to C. Schrieber inclosing copy of proposed agreement 
as submitted by E, J. Chamberlin. 
(Printed on Page 530 of the evidence.) 
Diagram illustrating side hill work on St. Maurice River. 
(Printed opposite to Page 546 of the evidence.) 

Statement Engineer’s estimated quantities of solid rock, loose 
rock, and common excavation ; and actual quantities of each 
returned to December 31, 1909. 

(Printed on Page 548 of the evidence. ) 

Statement showing Districts, mileages, &c., and amount of 

sundry items of work done to December 31, 1909. 
(Printed on Page 556 of the evidence. ) 

Letter to H. D. Lumsden stating that instructions contained 
in latter’s letter of 30th January, 1908, re interpretation of 
specifications, will be sent to Engineers. 

(Printed on Page 563 of the evidence.) 

Letter to A. E. Doucet requesting a reply to his letter as to 
whether classification in latter’s District conforms to his in- 
terpretation. 

(Printed on Page 563 of the evidence. ) 

| Letter to H. D. Lumsden stating that classification in District 

‘ B’ conforms to latter’s interpretation. 
(Printed on Page 564 of the evidence. ) 

Sketch showing cross section of cemented boulders or rock in 
masses. 

(Printed opposite Page 566 of the evidence.) 

Blue-print of imaginary cross sections, sent by H. E. Huestis 
to A. E. Doucet showing loose rock, massed material and 
boulders. i 

(Referred to on Page 576 of the evidence.) 

Letter to A. E. Doucet inclosing foregoing blue-print and re- 
questing to be informed how ie Engineers are to be guided 

t if latest instructions of H. D. Lumsden are to be carried out. 

(Printed on Page 576 of the evidence.) 

Blue print (Sheet No. 49) District ‘B,’ Div. 5, Residency 21, 

showing actual measurements in prisms, overbreaks, &c. 
(Referred to on Page 580 of the evidence.) 

Blue-print showing cross sections at stations 5322-25 to 5338 

District ‘ B,’ Div. €, Residency 25. 
(Referred to on Page 581 of the evidence. ) 

Statement (comparative) of original and re-measured quanti- 

ties in cut 5324 to 5328 Section ‘B.’ 
(Printed on Page 585 of the evidence.) 


.|Blue-print (3) showing cross-sections on whole of cutting at sta- 


tion 6824-6830, District ‘B,’ Div. 7, Residency 28. 
(Referred to on Page 587 of the evidence.) 

Blue-prints (6) showing cross sections at stations 6947-6959, 

District ‘ B,’ Div. 7, Residency 28. 
(Referred to on Page 588 of the evidence. ) 
Blue-prints (5) showing cross-sections at stations 6761-6770, 
District ‘B,’ Div. 7, Residency 28. 
(Referred to on Page 591 of the evidence.) 
Statement showing cuts mentioned by Hugh D. Lumsden. 
(Printed on Page 594 of the evidence.) 

Part of profile of District ‘B,’ illustrating difference between 
quantities calculated from surface at centre line and height 
inside slope on hill-side work. 

(Referred to on Page 600 cf the evidence.) 

Statement (comparative) of cost of 150 miles west from Quebec 
Bridge as between estimates of 1906 and final estimates of 
1909. 

(Printed on Page 604 of the evidence.) 

Extract from Toronto Mail re re-construction of line T. & N. 

O. Railway in vicinity of North Bay. 
(Printed on Page 608 of the evidence.) 
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Statutory declaration re over-classification disapproving state- 
ment alleged to have been made by him anent over-classifi- 
Photographs (4) showing gravel or cemented material at La 


(Inserted between Pages 625 and 626 of the evidence.) — 
Photograph showing different lifts and the manner of taking 


(Inserted between Pages 625 and 626 of the evidence. ) 
Circular issued to Division Engineers District ‘F,’ re over- 
Letter to H. D. Lumsden communicating his interpretation of 
Letter to Division Engineers inclosing copy of H. D. Lums- 
Photographs (6) Residency 24, District ‘F, showing difference 

in slopes immediately after removal of material and after 

(Inserted between Pages 676 ann 677 of the evidence.) 

(Inserted between Pages 676 and 677 of the evidence.) 

(Inserted between Pages 676 and 677 of the evidence. ) 


of Fngineers’ estimate in District 
‘F,’ for solid rock, loose rock, common excavation and train 


Statement (Comparative) of estimated cost (1906) and actual 
cost of construction, McArthur Contract, District ‘ F.’ 
List of items omitted in Hodgins original estimate and includ- 
Statement, comparison of estimated cost of construction of C. 
Corrected copy of evidencegiven by S. R. Poulin before Arbi- 
Statement (Comparative) of estimate of J avuary 11, 1908, and 
previous estimate, marked ‘ Final Location,’ District °F.’ 
Statement (Comparative) Engineer’s estimate of 1908, and cost 
List of cuttings and borrow pits in Division 5, District ‘}’,’ 


List of cuts in District ‘ F,’ mentioned in H. D. Lumsden’s 
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No Date. Writer. Subject. 
1908. 
102 |\June 19...;J. Armstrong........--- 
cation in Quebec District. ; 
(Printed on Page 616 of the evidence.) 
TOS e E E e a aa aae e a E T 
Tuque. 
Toa ear ee i 
out a heavy, deep cutting. 
1907 
105 |Feb. TA. i eHlod gine ee ee ) 
break and classification of frozen material. 
(Printed on Page 654 of the evidence.) 
106 Nov Sh SE R Bouin a ae 
specifications. : 
1908. (Printed on Page 659 of the evidence.) 
107 Feb. 4 ek: 2825 r A Py tao tase ° L 
den’s revised interpretation of general specifications. 
(Printed on Page 666 of the evidence.) 
MOS ck ees Nee Sten see Ta iN feck eee 
completion. 
OIC) ie ses cer aa Ree leer T E E E On Photographs (2) showing indurated ¢lay and loose rock. 
TR IDe et col et ol ares SOMME ois Sats Photograph showing indurated clay after rain. 
PEIA a See eee NE cA eo er Statement (Comparative) 
< fill, J. D. McArthur Contract. 
i (Printed on Page 679 of the evidence.) 
oe (Printed on Page 680 of the evidence.) 
fae rR ie ae a ed in S. R. Poulin’s estimate of January 11, 1908. 
a (Printed on Page 681 of the evidence.) 
ee Ale eas ae E Railway, with actual amount paid contractors. 
ae (Printed on Page 682 of the evidence.) 
rs a eT oi A ae ete en pe ey Pa 
ie (Printed on Page 696 of the evidence.) 
D (Referred to on Page 709 of the evidence.) 
T a a N a T 
of construction, Mc Arthurs Contract, District ‘ F.’ 
S | (Printed on Page 737 of the evidence.) 
e ney apleooten “bee eteoccse : r 
| | mentioned in H. D. Lumsden’s memo. 
119 | | (Printed on Page 748 of the evidence.) 
| A | ee memo. exclusive of Division 5. 
| 907. rinted on Page 751 of i 
120 (Oct. 26...|A. R. Mathews e DIOE Tbe ee 


Letter to A. E. Doucet (same as exhibit No. 46). 
(Printed on Page 771 of the evidence.) 


Rae. 


‘ aS 
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ELE OF WITNESSES 


Evidence on 


Pages. 

From. To. 

STEREOT Jib Isak coecon Sap oH be @ Seca OSes me AEE Saige pine lay ye inane te rer Daan 749-751 

TM ees E Ao ces Clout io ile vigts soo otis is, « Moe nee essa e bes Resumed 753-762 

Diehl, bbs 1's ob polo eg bay da 6 AERIS Hy OE chesney AINE Pani anne earn heme one emcee 442-443 

Whe Gas BG E ees tes ee eet ear ae ee Recalled 555-618 

(Sagano 8 Be Gd Sa S Sle Abia nisin Be een MER a ak aa r i ei ney em i PR S n 633-641 

wooo Sect eos cba Age e560) 908 BO a0 aA a A a CH cnnne ye Mn arma rari ce aearee " 732-734 

“Geni, (GOOG SEN SAC REA SSG Eb Oe PRS AGN Ge 5 MIR Orel eo Se Sire 8 Bel ai GI gH na ag eee rare 493-513 

NPC Titer Pe erg yt ace Sea ies Seleicesie e ok UG a estes Cag ee Resumed 531-554 

TU rh ese a ee sles oly iee syle wicl soe dae Petey ede oe Recalled 764-767 

lelngsing, LBL Tigo Snes odoo a 6 So sh ee Aa GOT GE BI Ons EMP Isls re nar greta nara . 618-633 

Jones, Charles J..... GC OAB BODE Se Oe ic nite tec Sarge Tannin er Se Nome Bee Oe 1 Oo NOL 

Wagmedens H D- examined by MryC@hrysler.::......0:..-..-.--+: E E L E 71-188 

" " MES eee ye ek ane outs hee, we oe 188-492 

" “u Mre Moss e ae a ee E e aa Ss 514-522 

" DE ERA AVA Wits, Claes “Go anecoe cto ator conc mean a E nr an aoe cme 522-531 

Doenza dg Ave oi co paon araa alec ice e i Sir an ees Pes ye ere nang aro ge aa 734-736 
Toul, S Bolio bbe So ee eee eo ade eee Merce E rari a ean mer 641-719 . 

a a ee Sort DSO CT IEE Ea i ee Recalled 736-737 

Me ee see a Sic geo toe ae BE idle oe eee ote Os u 751-753 

Rndhem, Gems Toy os see se desde bac btre Secs ean ae ore eee ee ea rea ee 719-732 

u S E a eos a a a Recalled 737-749 

Eram, TP, Dedessooco toa oa seara oan a TE MDI Ured Gen obs ae grr Cs airs rarne se 767-769 

Windle, JEL ASsuososodo cee ceb db. 64 5650 He een Ben Oleor ec mnir ara or tac Bad e a aE 769-771 
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MINUTHS OF EVIDENCE AND DISCUSSIONS 


Turspay, February 22, 1910. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges and allegations of 
Mr. Hugh D. Lumsden against a portion of the engineering staff of Districts B and 
F, National Transcontinental Railway, met at eleven o’clock a.m., Mr. Geoffrion pre- 
siding. 

Minutes of the last meeting being read: 


Mr. Barker.—TI wish to call attention to the fact that four clauses of my resolu- 
tion calling for the production of papers were agreed to at the last meeting, but the 
other portion was allowed to stand over as a notice of motion. 

The CuHamman.—lI did not quite understand that the four clauses to which you 
refer were carried. I understood, but perhaps I am mistaken, that the whole resolution 
was to stand as a notice of motion until our next meeting. 

Mr. BarKker.—Technically that was so, but at the same time the secretary was 
directed to notify the commissioners that the first four clauses called for the produc- 
tion of certain papers. I do not care how the matter is put in the minutes. 

The CHarrman.—Was that the understanding? 

The CierK.—It was stated that there was no objection to the papers called for 
in the first four clauses. The balance of the resolution was to stand for further con- 
sideration. 

The CHamman.—I do not think Mr. Barkers motion was put and carried. I 
understood that the whole motion was to be taken up this morning and discussed. 
That is the reason why the minutes are so framed. However, I do not think it makes 
very much ditterence. We can take up each item this morning and discuss it. Still 
the minutes may be amended if Mr. Barker wishes. 

Mr. Barxer.—I do not wish them to be. I did not move the resolution formally. 

The CHarRMAN.—I did not understand the motion was put and carried. 

Mr. Barxer.—lI did not say that it was formally put. When I made the motion two 
or three gentlemen said there was no objection to the first four clauses, but that the 
remainder should stand over until this meeting. I do not care how the matter is 
expressed, but that is the understanding. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I think Mr. Barker’s statement is right. There did not seem 
to be much objection to the first four clauses, but the feeling was that practically the 
whole thing depended upon what Mr. Lumsden would have to say. I do not think you 
put any motion, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnamman.—Then the next business before the committee is the consideration 
of Mr. Barker’s motion for the production of papers. 

Mr. Barker.—Then I formally move that resolution, sir. 

The Cuamman.—I think the committee had better take up the resolution clause 
by clause and see if we approve of any one of them. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What 3s the use of discussing a motion for papers when Mr. 
Lumsden is here, and he is the gentleman who has preferred the charges? We can 
get any papers we want after we have heard what he has to say. 

Mr. Barker.—Because I put my motion at the last meeting, and it has not yet 
been dealt with. 

The CHamrman.—What is your proposition, Mr. Macdonald? Is it that you wish 
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the committee to hear what Mr. Lumsden has to say in regard to some of these charges 
before we decide whether these papers should be produced or not? : 

Mr. Macponatp.—Speaking for myself, it seems to me that the question of what 
papers we want depends entirely upon what Mr. Lumsden has to say. Of course, all 
papers that are required in order to enable us to understand these charges and deal 
with them the committee will have them as a matter of course. It does seem. to me 
as putting the cart before the horse to be ordering papers for the information of the 
committee when Mr. Lumsden is here and is waiting to tell us, I have no doubt, 
what he meant by these charges which were referred to us. I have no objection to 
the production of all papers that can be had, but, as I say, it is starting the wrong 
way. 
Mr. Barker.—Even supposing Mr. Lumsden did not attend at all, we would still 
have to go on with this inquiry. 

Mr. Witson.—Is Mr. Lumsden here this morning? 

Mr. BarKker.—He is here. 

Mr. Witson.—Then let us go on. 

Mr. Barker.—LFither we want the papers or we do not want them. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I move that Mr. Barker’s motion stand over until we hear Mr. 
Lumsden. 

The Cuamman.—lIt is moved by Mr. Macdonald that the motion of Mr. Barker 
stand over until we have heard Mr. Lumsden. 

Mr. Lennox.—Do you mean, Mr. Macdonald, that Mr. Barker’s motion is to stand 
until we have heard Mr. Lumsden; or stand over for the present ? 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is all. 

Mr. CLARKE.—The idea is to obtain the scope of the reference. 

Mr. Lennox.—Leaving Mr. Barker’s resolution in abeyance for the present? 

Mr. Macponatp.— Yes. 

The CuamrMAN.—Mr. Smith, do you represent the Transcontinental Railway Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. R. ©. Surry, K.C. (Montreal).—Yes, I represent the commission. 

The CuHamman.—Is Mr. Lumsden here? 

Mr. Lumspen.—Yes. 

Mr. Barker.—Before Mr. Lumsden is examined I would like to ask if notice was 
given to the Transcontinental Railway Commissioners for the production of papers? 

The CrerK.—Yes. I understood that the first four paragraphs of Mr. Barker's 
motion were agreed to in order that papers would be produced. I have not received the 
papers asked for. 

Mr. Barker.—You notified the commissioners, but have received no papers? 

The CLERK.— Yes. 

Mr. Barker.—Very well. 

Mr. Lennox.—It was mentioned the other day that the two parties concerned 
should be represented by counsel. Mr. Smith, I understand, appears for the commis- 
sioners? 

The CHamrMANn.— Yes. 

Mr. Lennox.—We have not yet asked whether Mr. Lumsden is represented by 
counsel. 

The Cuamman.—Mr. Lumsden, are you represented by counsel? 

Mr. Lumspen.—I am not. 

Mr. Lennox.—In that case, I submit to the committee that it would be quite in 
accordance with what we said the other day that it would be advisable at this inquiry 
to have both sides represented by counsel. 

The Cuamman.—lIf Mr. Lumsden so desires, he is at liberty to have counsel. 

Mr. Lumspen.—I have nothing to say as to that. I do not want counsel. 

Mr. Lennox.—I understand Mr. Lumsden to say he has no counsel, I infer from 
that he probably does not propose to have counsel, and while the interest of Mr. Lums- 
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den is of importance of course it is of comparatively little importance as compared 
with the interests of the country. It is right, and I think the members of the com- 
mittee will agree in that view, that there should be some one charged with the duty 
of seeing that the evidence material to this investigation is brought out and presented 
in succint form to the committee. It was intimated to the committee the other day 
that it would be of great advantage to have counsel, and I think it will be our duty 
to make arrangements now for counsel to appear and see that all evidence is brought 
out, whatever attitude Mr. Lumsden may take. 

Mr. Witson.—We cannot force Mr. Lumsden to have counsel. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not propose to force Mr. Lumsden or any one to have counsel, 
I am not greatly coneerned about Mr. Lumsden in the matter, what I say is this: who 
represents the public interest in this matter? There should be counsel appointed; 
what I submit is this that Mr. Smith appears here to represent the commission and 
the commission represents the government. A statement has been made by Mr. Lums- 
den which reflects upon the management and construction of this railway. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I¢ does not reflect upon the management and construction of the 
railway at all, but upon the engineers. 

Mr. Lennox.—It reflects upon the manner in which this railway is constructed, 
I prefer to use my own language. 

Mr. Macponatp.—You may think so, but that is not what Mr. Lumsden says, he 
speaks about engineers. 

Mr. Lennox.—He speaks about a certain number of engineers, the commission 
is responsible for the class of engineers that they employ, to employ competent and 
honest engineers. The commission may be able to show that they are absolutely 
blameless in this matter. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—The commissioners are not on trial here, and there is no use 
in your saying so. 

Mr. Lennox.—I have not said so. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—You say they are responsible. 

Mr. Lennox.—It will be just as well for us to give each member of the com- 
mittee the liberty to express his ideas in his own way, Mr. Macdonald usually claims 
that privilege to himself and I will take the same liberty. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is so, and I hope I am not interfering with the expres- 
sion of your views in that way, but when you say the Transcontinental Commission 
is on trial here I say they are not. 

Mr. Lennox.—I have not said that, but I repeated it that when Mr. Lumsden says 
a number of the engineering staff have disobeyed his instructions and that a wrong 
classification exists it is a reflection upon the manner in which this railway is con- 
structed. That commission is responsible for it in the first place and when they are 
responsible the government is responsible, they being responsible to the government. 
The government side of it is therefore represented by Mr. Smith, but the public interest 
is not represented. 

Mr. Witson.—I understood that the public interest is well represented by the 
committee here; you will be at full liberty to examine and cross-examine Mr. Lums- 
den as you wish. 

Mr. Lennox.—As far as the committee is concerned I assume that the committee 
will represent both sides of it, the interests of the public and the interests of the 
government as far as they possibly can. But in order that both sides may be fairly 
represented I submit that there should be counsel engaged who will have the duty of 
bringing forward such evidence as the members of the committee may be prepared to 
hear in the course of the investigation as we proceed. I submit also that until that 
is done we are not in a position to go on. 

- Mr. Smm, K.C.—Allow me to say one word, of course I do not propose to 
apologize for my presence here at all, but I did imagine that I represented the public 
interests. No charge has been preferred against the commission, but the commission 
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desires as full inquiry as possible in order to fix the responsibility if these charges are 
well founded, and to fix the responsibility for these unfortunate things that exist; and 
while I should be delighted that counsel should represent any other interest, or should 
represent Mr. Lumsden’s interest, to which I am not objecting in the least, I must 
say that I have not conceived it my duty to come here to defend the commission 
against any charges because I am not aware that any charges have been preferred 
against them. But if in the course of the investigation I can help the committee in a 
humble way in getting at the facts my instructions are to make the inquiry, within 
the scope of the reference, as full as possible in order to fix the responsibility if any 
exists. 

Mr. Barxer.—As I understand Mr. Smith he considers himself appointed by the 
commission to represent the interests of the public; I for one as a member of the 
committee think that would be narrowing very much this inquiry. 

Mr. Witson.—I understand that Mr. Lumsden has made some charges, or some 
reflections against some engineers, and I for one will be delighted if Mr. Lumsden is 
represented by counsel and that the party or parties against whom he has laid com- 
plaints be also represented, but when you talk about counsel to represent ‘ the public’ 
that seems to me a very vague word. 

Mr. Barker.—Mr. Smith has used that word. 

Mr. CrorHers.—It seems to me that in an investigation of this size, there are 
two sides. Certain statements have been made by the chief engineer of the Trans- 
continental railway and this committee is appointed to investigate them. Now, both 
sides of politics are represented on this committee and we are all probably in the same 
boat, in that respect it will be as fair as possible, but we all know sufficient of politi- 
cians to know that four members of this committee will follow one way and three will 
follow the other way. We all know that one side of this investigation will attempt to 
show and desire to show that the charges made by Mr. Lumsden are not well founded— 

Mr. Macponatp.—No, no. 

Mr. CROTHERS.—Y es, and the other side I think will desire to show that they are 
well founded. A lawyer will know well enough, Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Wilson will 
know, that no lawyer can represent two sides of a question and represent it properly. 
We all know that the truth can best be brought out if there is an examination, an 
examiner-in-chief and a cross-examiner. That is the principle of all investigation. 
I have had something to do with investigations myself and I always encourage the 
appointment of counsel by any one who wished to have a representative, in order to 
bring out the truth. We cannot help it, there are two sides upon any point, those on 
the one side striving in one direction and those on the other side striving in the other 
direction. No one lawyer can bring it all out, we understand that, and it is necessary 
in the interests of the public. that we should have counsel on each side. 

The Cuatirman.—I think this is a very peculiar position. There are two sides, as 
Mr. Crothers. says; I understand that one side is Mr. Lumsden making a charge 
against other parties, and the other side is the other parties who are accused by Mr. 
Lumsden. Weask Mr. Lumsden if he wants any counsel and he says: ‘No,Ido not 
want any counsel.” Now, who is the other party? The other side is the parties who 
are accused by Mr. Lumsden of having disobeyed his orders. Now, if they are here 
and want to be represented by counsel, I for one see no reason why their request 
should not be complied with. In that case we would undoubtedly have both sides 
represented, on the one hand is Mr. Lumsden making the charge and on the other hand 
the parties who are accused, if they both want to be represented b 1 I show 
be delighted for them to have as man i h Yo ae 

derstand it, but of course I am i ae R. ne a ees ne a 
ae ae ae ce e L am in the hands of the committee about that. I do not 
\ n now go on and assign counsel to anybody who is not in the case. 

I do not think that the government, the commission or anybody else are parties to th 
ease except Mr. Lumsden on the one hand and the’ engineers accused by hi Ae 
other. That is the way I understand the case stands, rc a 
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Mr. Croruers.—I have had some experience of similar cases; I remember one 
where a man had made a confession over his own signature and over the signature of 
his counsel, who now occupies a prominent position as a magistrate. A commission 
was afterwards appointed to investigate the charges, and they refused counsel on the 
one side, and the result was the evidence was not brought out and although the man 
had confessed over his own signature and over the signature of his cousel to certain 
facts the commission found those facts did not exist at all. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We are discussing a matter which for the moment is entirely 
beside the question. As a member of the legal profession, I am always in favour of 
having parties before a tribunal represented by counsel; first because it is a good thing 
for the profession, secondly when you happen to be a member of that tribunal the 
fact that you have counsel before you relieves you of a good deal of work, both of 
which are very important considerations if there were no other. In this particular 
case our friend, Mr. Lumsden, comes here and he makes statements to the commission 
with reference to certain engineers, and the House of Commons has referred to this 
committee the task of inquiring into these statements. Now Mr. Lumsden is present 
and I think we ought to hear what he has to say. Let him state whether anybody in 
particular has done anything wrong and that he wants to investigate these charges. 
Then I should think we would say: ‘ That is all right. Mr. Lumsden you have told 
us what you want to say and what you want to do, and you ought to have counsel 
appointed, and the people you accuse ought to have counsel.’ That would be my idea. 

Mr, Croruers.—I think the parties are not Mr. Lumsden and his engineers. The 
two sides are the people and these engineers. The engineers are represented by counsel. 
Who is representing the people? Mr. Lumsden? 

Mr. Macponatp.—I am saying that Mr. Lumsden ought to have counsel. 

Mr. CrorHers.—He says he does not want counsel. 

Mr. Macponap.—Then let us hear what he has to say. 

Mr. CrotHers.—But he says he does not want to have counsel. i 

Mr. Macboxarp.—We want to hear what he has to say about these charges. 

Mr. CrorHers.—It appears to me that if there is to be counsel, now is the time 
to appoint him. Counsel ought to hear what every witness says, he does not want to 
come in at the close of the proceedings. If there is to be counsel he should be here at 
the very beginning of the evidence and not after the most important testimony has 
been taken. 

Mr. Lennox.—With reference to your statement a few minutes ago, Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. Lumsden is the party on one side,— 

The CHairmMaN.—Then we should not refuse him counsel. 

Mr. Lennox.—He has said himself that he does not want counsel. Now Mr. 
Lumsden is not a party in any shape or sense to these proceedings. Mr. Lumsden 
was an engineer and he saw fit to resign an office carrying with it a salary of $6,000. 
He threw up his position for reasons which appear to me to be good; they may be 
good or they may not be. Now the Commission are responsible for the engineers 
that it employs and the government is responsible for the acts of the Commission 
itself and you cannot get away from the fact; it is a charge against the government. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Not at all. What is the good of talking like that? We can 
argue that out when we go to the House. 

Mr. Lennox.—Just a moment if my honourable friend will allow me at this 
stage. I say the Commission is responsible for the acts of the engineers which it 

employs. If it employs incompetent or dishonest engineers it is responsible. If it 
turns out there is nothing in these charges at all, and the Commission is absolutely 
- blameless, it is to its interest to establish the fact. It is to the Commission’s interest, 
if there has been any wrong-doing at all, to fight every statement that Mr. Lumsden 
makes and for that purpose the Commission has its counsel here. I say that the Com- 
mission represents the government; the government is on trial in this matter and 
the public is on the other side. i 
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Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Lennox, I am prepared to vote with you for everybody to 
have counsel so you need not argue that point. Mr. Lumsden is here. Let him state 
what he wants counsel to try. The moment he tells us, I would say, let us have it. 

Mr. Lennox.—Mr. Macdonald is not so dense as he pretends. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I am pretty dense on your proposition, I cannot see it at all. 

Mr. Lennox.—If I can make my object clear to the chairman and if not to him 
to the public, I shall have done my duty. What I claim is this: the public have an 
interest in ascertaining whether these charges are true or nôt, and we say that it is 
altogether irrelevant whether Mr. Lumsden takes one position or the other. The 
public ought to be represented in this investigation and it is our duty—not because 
any one claims to have counsel—but it is our duty as a committee before any pro- 
ceedings are taken to see that counsel be appointed who will take upon himself the 
duty of seeing that all the evidence bearing upon this matter is properly brought 
out. In that way we shall insure that justice shall be done. That is the position I 
take in this matter. 

Mr. Barker.—I would like to add a few words to my friend’s statement. As I 
understand it, Mr. Lumsden in tendering his resignation to the Commissioners made 
certain allegations which the government considered grave and which demanded in- 
vestigation. If Mr. Lumsden to-day signed a paper retracting every word he said that 
would not relieve us from going on with this investigation. Now what position are 
we in? If there is a charge such as referred to in the order of reference it is against 
the commissioners, nobody can doubt that and yet they appoint the only counsel here, 
that is to say the gentlemen against whom the charges have been levelled. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Again I say that you are arguing about the something that 
nobody is objecting to, everybody is perfectly willing to have counsel. 

Mr. Barker.—It will not hurt you to hear what I have to say. The gentlemen 
who are under these charges, without consulting this committee, withoyt asking our 
approval, appoint a gentleman as they claim to represent the public. That is what 
the legal representative of the Commissioners said he was employed here for. If you 
want a one-sided investigation say so and we will know where we are. 

Mr. Witson.—You wanted the public to be represented a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Barker.—I agree entirely in what Mr, Lennox and Mr. Crothers have said 
and J do not want to indulge in unnecessary repetition; they put the case exactly as 
I regard it. The public demand and want an investigation. Very well, let us have 
an investigation, but do not have it so that those against whom the charges are laid 
will run the whole business. 

Mr. Witson.—I think we must confine ourselves to the scope of what is before 
us and not go outside the order of reference. That reference states that we are to 
investigate the allegations and charges of Hugh D. Lumsden against a portion of 
the engineering staff of the Transcontinental Railway. Is it pretended that the 
Commissioners or the government are responsible? JI do not see the slightest refer- 
ence to any charge against the government or the Commissioners themselves; their 
names are not mentioned as being charged with anything wrong. If there were any 
charges against the government, or against any members of the government, or 
against the Commissioners, they should have been made in the House. What we are 
here to investigate are the charges of Mr. Lumsden against a portion of the staff 
and that is all. That is my view of it. 


The CuairMan.—I entirely agree with Mr. Wilson. That is the stand I have 
taken before and therefore I should be in favour of asking Mr. Lumsden a few ques- 
tions. If he wishes to be represented by counsel we will be very glad to grant his 
desire. But I think that we should have Mr. Lumsden sworn and hear what he has 
got to say about these charges. Then we shall be in a position to form an opinion 
as to the desirability of engaging other counsel. 


Mr. Lennox.—I propose to submit a motion upon this question. I move that we 
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do not proceed further with this matter until arrangements have- been made to con- 
duct the investigation and prove the charges, if capable of proof. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I move in amendment, seconded by Mr. Clarke, that Mr. Lums- 
den be heard first and that on hearing his statement the committee reserves to itself 
the right to decide whether he or any other parties be represented by counsel. 

Mr. Witson.—Having heard Mr. Lumsden’s declaration that he does not want 
counsel, will you add that Mr. Macdonald? 

Mr. Macponatp.— Well, that is understood, I suppose. I will move, Mr. Chair- 
man that the committee proceed to hear what statement Mr. Lumsden has to make and 
on hearing him, in view of his having stated that he does not desire counsel, will de- 
termine what parties if any should be represented by counsel in order to best ascer- 
tain the full facts. 

Question put by the chairman. 

Mr. Lennox.—Just a moment, Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to know just where we 
are at. Before there was any time for anybody to do anything Mr. Macdonald moved 
what he called an amendment. I think it was moved before my motion was seconded, 
so it is a little difficult to know where we are at. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Is there anybody going to second your motion ? 

Mr. Lennox.—I think so. 

The CuHamman.—lIf there is no motion there cannot be an amendment to it and 
therefore you cannot vote on the amendment. 

Mr. Lennox.—I will put my motion in writing. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Lumsden who originates this whole matter comes here ap- 
parently ready to tell us everything, he is here, and he says, ‘I do not want counsel, I 
am ready to speak.’ 

Mr. CroTHErs.—He is not on trial. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I do not see why it should be assumed that the Commission 
should be taking the part of the engineers against whom the charges have been made 
any more than they should be taking Mr. Lumsden’s part; they stand in an independ- 
ent position, the parties on either side are all employees of the Commission whose duty 
it is to fasten the blame, if there is any blame, on the responsible party. Mr. Lums- 
den’s charges are against certain engineers of the staff, and until we know what his 
charges are we cannot tell what it is we have to investigate or who the parties on the 
other side are. 

Mr. Barxer.—Mr. Lumsden is here in response to a summons from this com- 
mittee to give evidence. 

Mr. Witson.—He is summoned here as the originator of those charges. 

Mr. Lennox.—I have reduced my motion to writing in this form: 

Moved by Mr. Lennox, seconded by Mr. Crothers that we do not proceed with 
this investigation until counsel has been engaged on behalf of the public in order 
that the facts may be fully elicited, it having been announced that Mr. Smith 
appears as counsel for the Commission, and Mr. Lumsden appearing without 
counsel. 


The CHamman.—You have heard the motion. 
Mr. Macponatp.—I beg to move in amendment, seconded by Mr. Clarke. 


Resolved that the committee proceed to hear what statement Mr. Lumsden 
has to make, and on hearing him, in view of his having stated that he does not 
desire counsel, will determine what parties if any should be represented by coun- 
sel, in order to best ascertain the full facts. 

The CHARMAN.—Īs it the pleasure of the committee to adopt the amendment ? 
Carried. 

Mr. Lennox.—Yeas and nays. 

(Committee divided).—Yeas 3, nays 3. 
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The Cuairman.—I vote Yea, and declare the amendment carried and the motion 
lost. 

Mr. Barker.—I now move that we adjourn. 

The Cuatrman.—You have heard the motion, gentlemen? 

Mr. Barker.—I make that motion because there is no one here to conduct the 
examination of Mr. Lumsden as counsel on behalf of the public interests. 

The Cuamman.—But Mr. Lumsden I suppose has the right to say what he wants, 
he has the right to be heard here. 

Mr. Barxer.—I do not know what Mr. Lumsden wants. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Allow me. Mr. Lumsden is here, and the Chairman asked him 
if he wanted counsel. He replied, ‘No.’ Now he is ready to go on and make a state- 
ment and I think it is only fair to the committee to hear what he has to say; he may 
be anxious to do so, and although in fact he does refuse to have counsel he may have 
a statement that he desires to make and it may be very short, I do not know anything 
about that, but why adjourn the committee and not hear what he has to say when Mr. 
Lumsden is right here and ready to speak ? 

Mr. Lennox.—I will second Mr. Barker’s motion, and in doing so I want to sub- 
mit to you some reasons why I think we ought to adjourn. We are at the threshold 
of this inquiry and I want if possible to proceed with a reasonable degree of harmony, 
of course. First of all you realize this is a very important stage in the proceedings, it 
is the initial stage which is always a very important stage of the proceedings, and we 
may be right in the position which we take as the minority of the committee, or we 
may be wrong; we are taking at the outset the position that we have in perfect good 
faith, we do not want to take any extreme position, we want to remain on this com- 
mittee and assist in disposing of the work of this committee. 

The statements made in the House indicated that there would be a very narrow 
range of inquiry. Well, we have consented to become members of this committee and 
do the best we can. What position we can take in case counsel cannot be procured, 
I do not know. You have already intimated that anybody can secure counsel. What 
I have submitted this morning is that the country should employ counsel. What I 
suggest to you is this: We will adjourn for to-day in order that all of us shall have 
arı opportunity of considering carefully this situation and what attitude we can assume. 
I second the motion of Mr. Barker in that view. He did not state any reason as to 
why he wished the committee to pursue that course. As far as I can infer, I presume 
it is in order that we might see whether it is possible that counsel can still be obtained 
or what position the minority of the committee will take under the circumstances. 
Therefore, I second the motion, and I trust the committee will not have to divide, 
but that the majority will agree with the minority in this matter. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I really cannot understand my honourable friend’s motion. I 
want to have it distinctly understood, as the mover of that amendment, that instead 
of being opposed to it, I agree to Mr. Lumsden, or the engineers, or anybody else 
whose name may be mentioned here in any way, being represented by counsel. I am 
free to say I am disposed to favour that at all times. The motion of my honourable 
friends, Messrs. Barker and Lennox, must not be construed by anybody that, in so 
- far as [ am concerned, having moved the amendment, there is the slightest disposition 
on my part—and I do not think there is any on the part of my friends who vote with 
me in this matter—to refrain from allowing counsel for Mr. Lumsden or any one else 
that ought to be so represented in the public interests. But here we have had a refer- 
ence from the House by resolution of certain charges, and we invite Mr. Lumsden to 
r o purpose of hearing what he has to say in regard to them. Mr. 
- umes sete are faves all these proceedings this morning. My friend, the 
minute I would sa a : Ab ee ae nes ae chance to do it up to this 

. y that the question of looking into and investigating anything Mr. 


Lumsden has to say, or his being represented, or the public interest being represented 
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by counsel is an eminently proper matter for consideration. But I say it would be a 
most absurd thing, and everybody will regard it in that way, to have Mr. Lumsden 
sitting here without being allowed to make one single statement. The gentleman does 
not want to be represented by counsel, and all I say is before we adjourn this meeting 
let us hear what he has to say. This committee would be making a farce of the in- 
vestigation if it did not ask Mr. Lumsden to tell us everything he desires to state, or 
what position he will take in this inquiry. I think that everybody will agree that is 
what we ought to do before we adjourn. When we know what position Mr. Lumsden 
is taking, when we know what he wants to say or to do, then we can act intelligibly; 
and, if counsel is necessary, let us have counsel, and do everything that the publie 
interest requires. We cannot gag Mr. Lumsden, and ought not to gag him; let us hear 
- what he is going to say. 

Mr. CroTHERS.—We are not in the position that we should begin the investigation, 
begin perhaps to examine the most important witness of the whole inquiry with 
counsel on one side and none on the other. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is not the position, Mr. Crothers. 

Mr. Crorners.—Pardon me; I did not interrupt my learned friend. Mr. Mac- 
donald says we have a most important witness, probably the most important witness—— 

Mr. Macponarip.—I did not put it in that way. 

Mr. Crotuers.—No; but you will admit it, I suppose. The proposition is to hear 

‘this most important witness, and afterwards we are to settle whether we ought to have 
counsel or not. The time to determine whether wé are to have counsel, if at all, is now; 
and as it would appear that there is only one counsel, it seems to me as only reasonable 
that the minority of the committee—that the whole of us, in fact—should have an 
opportunity of considering the stand we would take in view of this new condition which 
has arisen this morning. It seems to me that that is not unreasonable. There is only 
the one witness awaiting a hearing, as I understand it, and he lives in the city, so that 

“no great inconvenience will arise by the postponement of the hearing for a few hours. 

Mr. CLARKE.—I think it would be most unfair to enter upon an elaborate exami- 
nation of Mr. Lumsden until notice is given to engineers who are charged by him. I 
think the parties in question ought to be known, ought to be notified, and be represented 
here and accorded the opportunity of hearing the examination of Mr. Lumsden in 
detail. I think that should be done in the case of all the engineers interested, because 
they are the persons charged. It is according to the first rule of British justice that 
the accused should have a right to be heard and to hear what is being said against him. 
But I think the duty of the committee is to find out first who are the persons charged 
and what the charges are. Then let them be notified and appear here before the 
committee. I think we ought to do that at once. 

Mr. Witson.—You want Mr. Lumsden to announce his charges, so that we may 
know what they are? 

The Cuamrman.—Mr. Lennox, do you insist upon your motion? 

Mr. Lennox.—Yes; but it is not my motion, it is Mr.: Barkers. 

The Cuamman.—Will you please put it in writing? 

Mr. Lennox.—You will remember, Mr. Chairman, that the other day the opinion 
was expressed that the commission and Mr. Lumsden will no doubt be represented by 
counsel, and that was desirable. It was also stated that we had better not meet until 
Wednesday, because the Commission would be engaged in Quebec or somewhere else, 
and I suggested, in order to facilitate matters, that we should have this preliminary 

meeting to-day. It was intended partly, not altogether, as an organization meeting, 
and to probably ascertain the situation to some extent. Now, we do not want a long 
adjournment, we only want an adjournment until to-morrow. 

Mr. Macponatp.—F or what purpose, Mr. Lennox? 

Mr. Lennox. It is not right in a large matter such as this, where enormous in- 
terests are involved, to have counsel on one side and not on the other. 

Mr. Macponatp.— We will not let Mr. Smith be heard. 
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that at all. What I am saying is that before we begin this investigation the public | 


ought to be represented by counsel. If Mr. Lumsden had brought counsel here—— 
and it was anticipated that he would—then we might say that the ‘public’s side of 
the question was represented, but Mr. Lumsden says that he is not represented by 
counsel and does not want to be. Now, sir, it is our duty not to represent any one body 
or section but to represent the public in this matter and in doing that we should see 
that this matter is started properly, and I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, we ought not 
to be compelled to go on with this matter to-day. That is the first branch. Now 
on the other hand the second branch is that this minority has a right by reason of the 
fact that we are taken by surprise by Mr. Lumsden not having counsel, that the min- 
ority has the right to have time to consider the situation. 

Mr. Macponaup.—We thought so too, we thought that, but he wants to go on and 
tell us something without having counsel, and then we will see whether it is worth 
while, whether an adjournment ought not to be allowed. 

Mr. Lennox.—As a matter of courtesy we ought to be allowed to adjourn the 
meeting until to-morrow to consider the position we will take in this matter; I will 
put it to the Chairman in that way if he does not entertain it on other grounds. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is the strongest ground you have offered yet, that is your 
best argument, so far. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not care so long as I protect the public interest. Having, as 
you suggest made the best argument, I wish to repeat and emphasize that argument 
that we want time in order to consider what position we will take. We would like to 
have that as a special grace. 

The CuHairMan.—If you put it that way of course, that is different. 

Mr. Lennox.—I will put it that way and ask you to adjourn the meeting for 
to-day. 

The Cuairman.—When would you adjourn to, to-morrow, Wednesday or Friday? 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not think it will make any difference. 

The CuairmMan.—Well, let it go on to-morrow. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Why not let Mr. Lumsden make the statement he wants, do not 
ask any questions and let it stand over, so that if there is anything to be done it can 
be done. 

Mr. Lennox.—I think there will be opportunity for him to do that to-morrow 
and we will then have considered our situation. An adjournment until to-morrow 
is what we ask for. 

The CHatrMan.—Of course it is against my judgment that we should send back 
Mr. Lumsden, whom we summoned here, and who is really, I know, ready to make a 
statement, but of course—— 

Mr. Barker.—We do not know even that much. 

The CHamMaNn.—Of course, if Mr. Lumsden is embarrassed by some question, he 
has the right to ask us to wait and need not answer, we will not press him because 
he has no counsel, but if he has some statement, something to say, it is not logical 
for us to refuse to hear him. : 

Mr. Lennox.—] think we have come exactly to the situation as the Chairman has 
suggested, that we should have what we want, an adjournment until to-morrow. 

The CHamMAN.—Then we will have to insist on Mr. Lumsden making some 
statement. 

Mr. Lexnox.—Do I understand that after you have said you will aceede to that 
request for an adjournment 

The CHamman.—I beg pardon, I did not say that, I said it was the best argument 
you had made, but I did not agree to that at all. 

Mr. Lennox.—I thought you did. 
ee CuairMan.—And some members of the committee are insisting that we pro- 
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Mr. Ciarke.—The way I feel about it is that we are meeting at a good deal of 
expense and I do not think that we are justified in the public interest in adjourning 
at this stage. We have Mr. Lumsden here and we are all anxious to know what the 
charges are. I do not think my friends do themselves justice when they think that 
the public interest is not being looked after when three good lawyers like they are 
range themselves on one side. 

Mr. Barker.—Are you all ranging yourselves as lawyers on the other side? 

Mr. Ciarke.—No, but you are the ones that were complaining about the public 
interests being neglected. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I do not think we ought to go into any examination, but my 
opinion is that Mr. Lumsden is here and he ought to have an opportunity to make his 
statement to the committee. I do not know anything about what he is going to say. 
We notified him to be here, he is here, and we ought to ask him if he has anything to 
say, and if he has let us hear it, and if there is anything to be done in the way of 
examination or elucidation, let us adjourn after that; do not. let us go into any hearing 
beyond that. Here is Mr. Lumsden here, why shouldn’t we go on with him to-day? 

Mr. Barker.—Why shouldn’t we go on to-day and get a statement of this case? 
Why that will involve some hours. 

Mr. Macponatp.—He may have some statement in writing. 

Mr. CLARKE.—I think we ought to find out what portion of the engineering staff 
it is in whom he has lost confidence. 

The CHAmRMAN.—Is it the desire of the committee that Mr. Lumsden should be 
heard now? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Let him be asked if he has any statement to make to the 
committee. 

Mr. Lennox.—Then the motion to adjourn is lost. 

The CHAIRMAN.—The motion to adjourn is lost. 

Mr. Lennox.—Then, as Mr. Macdonald suggests, let him be asked if he has a 
statement, and let us confine it to that. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Yes, that is all. 

Mr, CLARKE.—I think we ought to get the ground work for the investigation and 

see who is involved. 


Mr. HueH D. LUMSDEN, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Mr. Lumsden, have you any statement at all stating your position in 
regard to this matter which is before us now that you desire to make?—A. I have made 
a memorandum, a statement which I have here, if I am at liberty to read it. 

Q. Yes, you can read it—A. (Reads.) 


Exhibit No. 1. 


I resigned my position as Chief Engineer of the Transcontinental Railway 
for the reasons expressed in my two letters to the Commissioners of 25th and 26th 
June, 1909. I stated in my letter of the 25th June last that my recent trips over 
portions of Districts ‘B’ and ‘ F, in connection with the arbitration, had led me 
to the conclusion that neither the general specifications, nor my instructions 
regarding classification, had been adhered to, but on the contrary large amounts 
of material had been returned as solid rock, which should only have been classified 
as loose rock or common excavation, and that material had been returned as 
loose rock which was or could have been handled by ploughing and scraping, and 
should have been returned as common excavation. I added that, on several 
residencies, there seemed to have been no attempt by the engineers to carry out 
my instructions and measure rock returned, either by showing the same on cross 
sections, or by measurements of individual pieces, but that they appeared to have 
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simply guessed at the amount by taking percentages of the total cutting. Further, 
in some cases where cross sections were prepared showing ledge rock, same proved 
to be erroneous, resulting in a very much larger amount of the solid rock being 
returned than actually existed. Also, what is known as overbreak had been 
returned in many places where it was caused by excessive use of explosives, and 
where the material was wasted this ought not to have been done. Under these 
circumstances, I declined to certify any further progress estimates in districts 
‘B’ and ‘F; and resigned my position as chief engineer, stating that, in view of 
the general disregard of my instructions, I had lost confidence in that portion of 
the engineering staff who were responsible for the measurement, classification, 
supervision, and inspection of considerable portions in district ‘B’ and east of 
Rennie Crossing in district ‘ F; lately gone over by me. 

I based the statements contained in my resignation both on the facts admitted 
by the engineers on the ground, in May and June, 1909, in their sworn state- 
ments made in my presence, and also upon my personal examination on the 
ground. On my going over the work, in both Districts ‘B?’ and ‘F, I found 
many cuttings and borrow pits where the classification made by the engineers 
was such that, from my professional experience of nearly thirty years, I could 
not agree with it. This was especially so in cuttings where ledge rock and other 
materials were shown on cross section sheets, but where, on the stations being 
pointed out by the engineers on the ground, no such ledge rock was found to 
correspond with such cross sections; or where, in order that a reasonably accurate 
measurement of such rock should be made, it was evident that more numerous 
cross sections should have been taken. In various places where assembled rock 
was shown on the cross sections, an examination of the material in the adjoining 
slopes showed no assembled rock such as indicated in my interpretation of. clause 
34 of the General Specifications, dated January, 1908. From my notes, taken 
on the ground at the time, I have compiled some examples or illustrations of 
the objectionable classification. 

In regard to my loss of confidence in a certain portion of the engineering 
staff, I may say that this was due to their failure to carry out, in accordance 
with my views, the terms of the General Specifications, and of my instructions 
and interpretations of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of the spectifications. The engineers 
on the ground, who saw the work frequently while in progress, ought necessarily 
to be best qualified to make the classification, provided that they have the neces- 
sary experience and are honest; and, though I may doubt whether some of them 
had the necessary experience (as exemplified by the manner in which some cross - 
sections were taken), I do not challenge the honesty of their intentions. How- 
ever, being quite unable to agree with their classification in very many places, I 
preferred to resign my position and salary, rather than continue to certify to 
estimates which were not in my opinion correct or justified. As I was appointed 
chief engineer by the government (unlike the engineering staff who are appointed 
by the Commission), I considered it my duty to the Minister of Railways, when 
resigning my untenable position, to mention the reasons for my doing so. 


Q. Is there any other statement, Mr. Lumsden, you wish to make just now2—A. 


Nothing at present. 


in whom you say you had lost confidence —A. Weil, it was more general than 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any objection this morning to give us the names of those engineers 


Q. You stated in your letter to the commissioners that there was a certain por- 


tion of the engineering staff in whom you had lost confidence. Could you give us the 
names of some of them, if you do not recall them all—some of the parties in whom you 
had lost confidence?—A. Well, those responsible particularly for the measurements. 


Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. Cannot you give us the names ?—A. I would have to—the trouble is I do not 
know the names of all the resident engineers, I do ont remember them. I could easily 
look them up. I can tell the sections they were on, but cannot possibly tell the names 
of the engineers. 

Q. You might perhaps give us the sections and perhaps we can recall the names? 
—A. I will have to look that up. I can tell approximately, I can tell the district they 
are in and the portions of the work. 

Q. Well, tell us to the best of your ability so that we can have some information? 
—A. There was north of La Tuque and portions of the work between stations—I 
have got a memorandum prepared which I will put in. 

Q. Have you got that memorandum with you?—A. I have got the memorandum 
here. I am not perfect cognizant in some cases who the engineers were. 

Q. I think you had better read-the memorandum to the committee so that we 
can have the benefit of it. Give us the districts and the names, if you have them ?— 
A. I have not got any names down in the memorandum, I have simply got the state- 
ments. These are certain points picked out. They are only one here and there 

Q. Give us what you have?—A. Showing material returned as solid rock which 
should have been loose rock or common excavation. (Reading from Exhibit No. 2, 
page 79): 

District B: Station 3050, plus 30 to 3056, plus 75; station 3210, plus 60 to 

3214, plus 32, station 3516, plus 26 to station 3521, plus 81; station 6710 to 6890, 

a number of cuts; station 6824 to 6830, station 6915 to 6917, station 6947 to 

6959, station 6963 to station 6969, station 7033 to station 7036, station 7052 to 

station 7062, station 6789 to 6793, station 6761 to 6770. 


Q. What are those, are those districts?—A. Those are simply stations, 100 feet 
stations. 

Q. Have you got a long list of them?—A. Yes. 

The CHamrMAN.—Are we going to be here all day? 

Mr. Lennox.—Well you insisted upon having the information. 

The CHairMAN.—I can sit here just as well as anybody if we would save time. 

Mr. Lennox.—You had better hear the statement now. 

The CHAmiRMAN.—You had better proceed. 

The Wirness—(Reads) : 


Station 6841 to 6848; station 6782 to 6788. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
T O Give us the extent of district ‘B, where it begins and ends?—A. The dis- 
trict commences with the boundary between New Brunswick and Quebec and ends 


about 100 miles west of Wymontachene. 
Q. Where is that?—A. Up on the St. Maurice, where the line practically leaves 


the St. Maurice river. 
Q. What is the whole length of district ‘B’?—A. About 500 miles I should 


think, I really forget the exact distance. 


By Mr. Wilson: 
Q. Five hundred miles from where?—A\. From the boundary between New 
Brunswick and the eastern portion of Quebec up to about 100 miles west of Wymon- 
tachene, Then I have got the details of these same stations. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Let us have everything down on the record.—A. (Reads): 
Station 3050, plus 30 to 3056, plus 75. The returns I got from the engin- 
\eers on the ground were 2500 ledge, loose rock 197, common excavation 196. My 


Us 
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„s 4 
note, and these are the only notes, I made no measures personally, is ‘ remeasure 
no such rock. A lot of C. E., meaning common excavation. That all refers to 
y 


station 3050, plus 30 to 3056, plus 75. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Can you tell us who was the engineer?—A. I am sorry to say I cannct tell 
you because I do not remember and I have not got the names here. 
Q. Could you give us the engineers of sections?—A. When I was there on this 
occasion with the arbitrators many of the engineers who had been on the work and 
made the measurements were not there. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Have you got the dates when these details you are giving us now were 
gathered ?—A. I know when I made them it was’in May or June last. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. Now proceed.—A. (Reads): 

Station 3210, plus 60 to 3214, plus 32. The return of the engineer was 
‘rock 2198, ledge.’ I have a note opposite that: ‘quite an amount of other 
material than rock in this, say 4 loose rock.’ 

Station 3516, plus 26 to station 3521, plus 81, station 3516-26 to 3521-81 
returned rock, 1,562; loose rock, 2,562; and common excavation, 10,829, and the 
note I have opposite it is, ‘No sign of stone.’ Then I have a note of stations 
between 6710 to 6890, and the note is ‘A number of cuttings in nearly all of 
which the return of rock seems excessive.’ 

Station 6824 to 6830, rock 12,014 yards, loose rock, 9,550 yards, common 
excavation, 5,687 yards. My note opposite that is, ‘No rock in sight, say one- 
eighth loose rock, remainder common excavation.’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you mean when you say ‘no rock in sight,’ do you mean there could 
be rock and you could not see it?—A. Yes, I did not see it. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Do I understand you to say in regard to these items you are reading that the 
different engineers who classified these things did so contrary to your instructions? 
—A. I mean that the classification is not in accordance with my instructions as I 
understand it. 

Q. I notice for instance 

Mr. Lennox.—I understood there was to be no cross-examinuation. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Not by counsel, but surely the members of this committee 
are not to sit here as dummies. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not know whether the members of this committee are dum- 
mies or not, but I understood distinctly that there would be no cross-examination at 
all. 

Mr. Macponatp.—My hon. friend has been doing a lot of talking here this morn- 
ing and now he objects to other members asking a question. 

Mr. Lennox.—J have not asked a single question, but I understood there was to 
be no cross-examination. : 

Mr. Macponatp.—For my part there was no such understanding and it may as 
well be understood that I propose to ask a question if I deem it necessary. I want 
to find out just where you stand, Mr. Lumsden, in reference to this statement you 
make in your memorandum you say that this classification, as you understand it, 
was not made in accordance with your instructions?—A. And the specification. 

Q. Do you say it was made in bad faith?—A. No, I do not say it was made im 
bad faith. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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i Q. You say it is just simply a difference between engineers as to whether that is 
right ?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is right? 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Now, let us get on.—A. (Reads): 


Station 6915 to 6917, rock 2,142, loose rock 1,395, common excavation 1,372, 
my note is, ‘ No rock, only say, 100 yards of loose rock, the rest common excava- 
tion.’ Shall I keep on at this and go over them all. 

Mr. Lennox.—Just please keep on. 

A. What I mean is they are all similar. 

Mr. Lennox.—Keep on. 

A. (Reads) : 

Station 6947 to 6959, rock 42,460 yards, loose rock 26,558 yards, common ex- 
cavation 37,154 yards. My note in regard to that is, ‘This seems all common 
excavation, no rock, but a percentage of loose rock, say 25 per cent for boulders, 
some of it good ballast.’ 

Station 6963 to 6969, rock 7,375 yards, loose rock 4,560 yards, common exca- 
vation 9,115 yards. My note is, ‘ Nothing but common excavation in sight.’ 

Station 7033 to 7086, rock 5,790 yards, loose rock 3,850 yards common exca- 
vation 5,360 yards. My note is, ‘ No rock, say 1,000 yards loose rock, rest com- 
mon excavation.’ 

Station 6789 to 6793, rock 4,352 yards, loose rock 1,850 yards, common ex- 
cayation 1,233 yards. The note is, ‘ Except 150 feet east end all common excava- 
tion, say 600 yards loose rock in east end.’ 

Station 7052 to 7062, rock 3,446 yards, loose rock 4,329 yards, common ex- 
eavation 14,143 yards. The note is, ‘Looks like say 10 yards rock, 300 yards 
loose rock, the rest common excavation.’ 

Station 6761 to 6770, rock 20,267 yards, loose rock, 18,409 yards, common 
excavation 17,453 yards. My note is, ‘ May have been a few yards rock, one-fifth 
loose rock, remainder common excavation.’ 

Station 6841 to 6848, rock 3,000 yards, loose rock 2,100 yards, common ex- 
cavation 1,445 yards. My note is, ‘No rock in sight, one-eighth loose rock, the re- 
mainder common excavation.’ 

Station 6782 to 6788, rock 996 yards, loose rock, 1,047 yards, common exca- 
vation 8,860 yards. My note is, ‘ Fifty feet east end loose rock, all the rest com- 
mon excavation, no rock.’ 

That is the portion I have given you in District ‘ B, now I have some in District 
(4 F? 

My Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Did you ask the engineers in charge of those sections as you went along why 
this difference had occurred according to your view, did you ask for any explanation 
as to the difference?—A. Not in all cases, no. 

Q. Did you in some cases?—A. In one or two I think I may have. 

Q. Can you tell us the names of the gentlemen whom you spoke to about it on the 
work ?—A. Mr. Phillips, I think, is one and Mr. Miller—I do not like to mention the 
names without I look that up because I am not sure. 

Q. You could give us the names of the gentlemen, I suppose, could you, if you 
looked them up?—A. In some cases I could and in some cases I could not. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Before going into District ‘ F’ will you give us where it begins and where it 
ends and the length of the district?—A. District ‘ F’ extends from Winnipeg to near 
Lake Nipigon, but the part of District ‘F’ referred to extends from what is known 
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as Lake Superior Junction to near Rennie’s Crossing, where the Transcontinental 
crosses the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Q. Is Rennie east or west of the Junction?—A. Rennie is west; it is about, I 
should say, 70 miles from Winnipeg. 

Q. And it is the portion between Rennie and Lake Superior Junction?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. Now give us that?—A. (Reads): 

Station 553-80 to 556 returned solid rock, 4,730; loose rock, 9,672 yards; 
stations 2315 to 2323 and station 1145, Borrow Rocky Lake. Now, these are the 
details of that: 

Stations 553-80 to 556 returned solid rock, 4,730; loose rock, 9,672 yards; 
common excavation, 2,807 yards. My note is, ‘Station 55850, dug down 6 feet 
south from centre of track 3-8 feet, good ballast; from appearances this whole 
cut is common excavation, but may be a few yards of rock in boulders.’ 

Stations 891-50 to 898-50, returned rock, 1,159 in boulders; loose rock, 6,649 
yards, common excavation, 35,182 yards. My note is, ‘ Cut all sand and gravel, 
very few stones.’ 

Station 1383 to 1397: rock, 427 boulders; loose rock, 24,033; common ex- 
eavation, 34,275. My note is, ‘No boulders in sight. All sand and little clay. 
Ballast pit.’ 

Station 2315 to 2323: rock, 2,750; loose rock, 1,950.’ I noticed something 
wrong here. Rock should not be more than one-third of all in cut, and half remain- 
der common excavation. 

‘Borrow pit station 1145, rocky lake: rock, 2,016; loose rock, 4,936 My 
note is, ‘Top ploughed and scraped. No sign of rock in pit.’ 


That is one portion of it. The material returned as loose rock I imagine should 
have been returned as common excavation. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What do you mean when you say ‘I imagine’?—A. That is what my notes 
are. 
By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. When had the engineers on the ground made this classification, how long be- 
fore you were there?—A. Some times it was long before. 
Q. A year?—A. I dare say some of it may have been more than a year. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Did you ever communicate those notes to the commissioners, the outline you 
have given now’—A. I do not think the notes were given. 

Q. You do not think you ever did?—A. No. 

Q. Have you any charge to lay against the commissioners? 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not think this examination should proceed, if faith is to be 
kept at all. F 

Mr. Macponatp.—Faith kept with whom? 

Mr. Lennox.—If my friend, Mr. Macdonald, is to keep the statement he made 
earlier in the proceedings, this cross-examination, and particularly this interjection 
should not be continued. ; 

Mr. Macponatp.—There is some misunderstanding about that. Tf my friend, Mr. 
Lennox, makes a statement that any member of this committee said he should ae ask 
the witness anything we wanted to, he makes a statement in regard to which he is 
entirely mistaken, and certainly states something I never said. Why should we not 
examine the witness at this stage? 

Mr. Barxer.—But you did not choose to say that. 

Mr? LUMSDEN. 
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Mr. Macponatp.—No such statement was made, and there was no such intention, 
that we should not have any examination. 

Mr. Lennox.—I am referring to what my honourable friend said, or what I 
understood him to say. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I will ask this witness any question I like. The majority of the 
committee decided that Mr. Lumsden should make his statement, and it was not 
necessary to make any compromise with you as to what would be done. 

Mr. Lennox.—The arrangement was that the witness should make his statement 
and nobody should ask any question to-day. Even if that had not been stated, I sub- 
mit, Mr. Chairman, it is not a proper way to do to interject questions all the time. 
I think it more proper to allow Mr. Lumsden to make his statement as he proposes, 
and not try to break up its effect by interjecting ‘questions. 

Mr. MacponaLtp.—You know well enough it would be very hard to prevent any 
member of this committee from asking questions. 

Mr. Lennox.—It is more important that the understanding arrived at should 
prevent my friend from asking questions. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What is the use of talking nonsense? My honourable friend be- 
gan very early in this committee talking bunkum. He has been bluffing all this morn- 
ing. He opposed Mr. Lumsden in making any statement, and now that he has got him 
to give some details, my honourable friend says no member of the committee shall ask 
any questions. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not intend to reproach my honourable friend, but I submit that 
it is not a proper way of doing business. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Well, I wish to ask questions, and I think any person else should 
who wants to. 

Mr. Lrexynox.—May we proceed now with Mr. Lumsden’s statement? 

Mr. Witson.—My question remains to be answered. I asked the witness: Have 
you any charge or any complaint to lay against the commissioners? 

A. I want to say that I have no complaint in regard to this matter. 

Q. Not regarding these notes?—A. Not regarding these notes, but I may have 
some complaint to make 

Q. All right—A.—outside of that. I might say that a great many of these notes 
—at least scme of the notes I am giving you—refer to places which are being arbi- 
trated on. Some of them are not. 

The CHAIRMAN.—You can now go on with your statement. 

The WitnEss.—This is material returned as loose rock which should have been 
returned as common excavation. (Reads): 


District B, Station 3091 plus 80 to 3094. 
Station 3270 to 3275 plus 89. 

Station 3616 plus 15 to station 3623 plus 25. 
Station 6824 to 6830. 

Station 7041 to 7046. 

Station 6920 to 6924. 

Station 6761 to 6770. 

Station 6774 to 6781. 

Station 6789 to 6793. 

Station 6782 to 6788. 

Station 6815 to 6820. 

Station 6841 to 6848. 

Station 6902 to 6912. 

Station 6915 to 6917. 


And then the details of those: 
District B, station 3091 plus 80 to 3094; loose rock 580. common excavation 
290. My remarks are ‘all common excavation.’ 
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Station 3270 to 3275 plus 89; loose rock, 1330, common excavation, 155. My 
note is ‘all common excavation.’ ; 

Station 3616 plus 15 to 3623 plus 25; loose rock, 2,000, common excavation, 
740. ‘All common excavation.’ ; 

Station 6824 to 6830: rock, 12,014, loose rock, 9,550, common excavation, 
5,687. ‘No rock in sight. Say one-eighth loose rock, rest common excavation.’ 

Station 7041 to 7046: rock, 150, loose rock, 300, common excavation, 1,050. 
‘ All common excavation. No sign of rock or loose rock here.’ 

Station 6920 to 6924: borrow, loose rock, 6,600 yards, common excavation, 
4,400 yards. The note is ‘all looks like common excavation, may have been 50 
yards loose rock south side.’ 

Stations 6761 to 6770: rock, 20,267 yards, loose rock, 18,409 yards, common 
excavation, 17,453 yards. ‘May have been a few yards rock, 20, one-fifth loose 
rock, remainder common excavation.’ 

Stations 6774 to 6781: rock, 4,454 yards, loose rock, 4,864 yards, common 
excavation, 6,424 yards. ‘May have been 10 yards rock and say 1,000 yards loose 
rock, rest common excavation.’ 

Station 6789 to 6793: rock, 4,852 yards, loose rock, 1,850 yards, common 
excavation, 1,233 yards. ‘Except 150 feet east end all common excavation, say 
600 yards loose rock at east end.’ 

Stations 6782 to 6788: rock, 996 yards, loose rock, 1,047 yards, common ex- 
cavation, 8,860 yards. ‘Fifty feet east end loose rock, all rest common excava- 
tion, no rock.’ 

Stations 6815 to 6820: rock, 4,127 yards, loose rock, 4,210 yards, common 
excavation, 4,326 yards. ‘Say 2 boulders, 5 yards rock, one-eghth loose rock, 
remainder common excavation.’ 

Stations 6841 to 6848: rock, 3,000 yards, loose rock, 2,105 yards, common 
excavation, 1,445 yards. ‘No rock in sight. May have been some loose rock 
owing to not being able to plough.’ 

Stations 6902 to 6912: rock, 8,751 yards, loose rock, 4,741 yards, common 
excavation, 5,145 yards. ‘Little or no rock, considerable loose rock, say, one- 
third. Remainder common excavation.’ 

Stations 6915 to 6917: rock, 2,142 yards, loose rock, 1,395 yards, common 
excavation, 1,372 yards. ‘No rock only say 100 yards loose rock, rest common 
excavation.’ That is all in district ‘B’ 


Q. Is that the whole of it?—A. Not a quarter of it—well about a quarter. 
The CHAIRMAN.—Perhaps we had better adjourn. 

Mr. Crarke.—The remainder of this report is of the same character, is it?. 
A. Very much similar, excepting a portion—yes it is practically all figures. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Could not that be put in?—A. I am willing to put that in. I wish it to be 


distinctly understood that in this statement the figures that are given for rock and 
earth are the figures I got on the work, the remarks regarding them are not actual 
measurements, but only remarks of my own observations made when going through 
and looking at the material, I simply made then the memorandum I have given you 
there, I never measured it, they are approximations. 


The statement in full is as follows :— 


Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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EXHIBIT No. 2. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLACES WHERE MATERIAL RETURNED AS SOLID 
ROCK SHOULD HAVE BEEN LOOSE ROCK OR COMMON 


DISTRICT B. 


Sta. 3050—30 to 3056—75. 
<“ 3210—60 to 3214—32. 
“ 8516—26 to 3521—81. 


EXCAVATION. 
DISTRICT F. 


Sta. 553—80 to 566. 
5 891—50 to 8986—50. 
© 1383 to 1397. 


< 6710 to 6890, a number of cuts. ‘ee 2315 to 2323: 


“ 6824 to 6830. 
© 6915 to 6917. 
“6947 to 6959. 
“6963 to 6969. 
“7033 to 7036. 
“7052 to 7062. 
“6789 to 6793. 
ono! to, 6770. 
“ 6841 to 6848. 
“6782 to 6788. 


Sta. 3050—30 to 3056—75: 


R. 2,500 Ldg. 
TR. = 197: 
C.E. 196. 


Sta. 3210—60 to 3214—32: 


R. 2,198 Ldg. 


Sta. 3516—26 to 3521—81: 


R. 1,562. 
L.R. 2,562. 
C.E. 10,829. 

Sta. 6710 to 6890: 


Sta. 6824 to 6830: 
R. 12,014. 
L.R. 9,550. 
C.E. 5,687. 
Sta. 6915 to 6917: 
R. 2,142. 
L.R. 1,395. 
C.E. 1,372. 
Sta. 6947 to 6959: 
R. 42,460. 
L.R. 26,558. 
C.E. 37,154. 
Sta. 6963 to 6969: 


m 

rn 

9 

D 

<i 

D 

we) 
‘wo Woo 
Rare Gor 
SVa Sas 
TeS 

D 

oo 


DR: 
©. E. 14,143. 
Sta. 6761 to 6770: 

R. 20,267. 

L.R. 18,409. 

CE. 17,453. 
Sta. 6841 to 6848: 


C.E. 1,445. 
Sta. 6782 to 6788. 
R. 996. 

L.R. 1,047. 
C.E. 8,860. 


“ 1145 Borrow Rocky lake. 


DETAILS DISTRICT B. 
Re-measure, no such R. 
Aton CE 


Quite an amount of other material than R. 
in this, say + L.R 


No signs of a stone. 


A number of cuttings, in nearly all of which 
the return of rock seems excessive. 


No rock in sight. 
Say one-eighth L.R., remainder C.E. 


INO Rs 
Only, say, 100 L.R., rest CE. 


This seems all C.E., no R., but a percentage of 
L.R., say 25 per cent for boulders, some of 
it good ballast. 


Nothing but C.E. in sight. 


No rock. 
Say 1,000 L.R. 
Rest C-E. 


Except 150’ east end, all C.E., say 600 LGR. 
in FH. end. 


Looks like, say 10 R. 
300 L.R. 
Rest C.E. 


May have been a few yards R. 
One-fifth L.R., remainder C.E. 


No. R. in sight. 
One-eighth L.R., remainder C.E. 


50’ east end L.R. 
Mrest = Oak) no R. 


aed 
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DETAILS, DISTRICT F. 


Sta. 553—80 to 566: 
IR 4,730 S5 


—50 to 898—50: 
1,159 in boulders. 
6,649. 
Din 39 182 
Sta. 1383 to 1397: 
R: 427 Blds. 
L.R. 24,033. 
CoH. 842275; 
Sta. 2315 to 2323: 
R 270: 
L.R. 1,950. 


Borrow pit Station 1145, Rocky Lake: 
R- 2016: 


L.R. 4,936. 


Sta. 558—50, dug down 6’ south from centre of 
track 3-8 feet, good ballast, from appear- 
ances this whole cut is C.E., but may be 
a few yards of rock in boulders. 


Cut all sand and gravel, very few stones. 


Ballast pit. : 
No boulders in sight. 
All sand and little clay. 


Something wrong here. 
R. should not be more than 4 of all in cut, 
and 4 remainder C.E. 


Top ploughed and scraped, 
No sign rock in pit. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF POINTS AT WHICH MATERIAL RETURNED AS 
LOOSE ROCK SHOULD HAVE BEEN RETURNED AS COMMON 
EXCAVATION. 


DISTRICT B. 


Sta. 3091—80 to 3094. 

“< 3270 to 3275—89. 

“ 3616—15 to 3623—25. ` 
< 6824 to 6830. 

< 7041 to 7046. 

“< 6920 to 6924, Borrow. 
w 6761 to 67.70: 

“6774 to. 6781. 

=. 6789 to 6793: 

“6782 to 6788. 

“* 6815 to 6820. 

“6841 to 6848. 

“6902 to .6912. 

eso Olio eto OOM. 


DETAILS, 


Sta. 3091—80 to 3094: 
HIR 580- 
C.E. 290. 
Sta. 3270 to 3275—89: 
Whe 1.3305 
(Galo 15 
Sta. 3616—15 to 3623—25: 
L.R. 2,000. 
Cay 0: 
Sta. 6824 to 6830: 
R. 12,014. 
TR 9550. 
Cade HG 
Sta. 7041 to 7046: 
lit AYN, 
ER 300: 
C.E. 1,050. 
Sta. 6920 to 6924, Borrow: 
L.R. 6,600. 
C.E. 4,400. 
Sta. 6761 to 6770: 
R. 20,267. 
L.R. 18,409. 
Cs E. Tiy 5453. 
Sta. 6774 to 6781: 


DISTRICT F. 
Sta. 659—15 to 662. 
S 815, Borrow. 
“ 1080—15 to 1086. 
“ 1093—80 to 1096—50. 
o asd, bolada 
an 1499 to 1508. 
cy e1726 tO 1742: 
Ss 1837. to 1841, Borrow. 
«1913 to 1931, Muskeg. 
<< 345,972 3: Borrow, Eats: 


DISTRICT B 
All CIE: 


All C.E. 


All C.E. 


No R. 
Say one-eighth L.R., rest C.E. 


EUG CE: 
No sign R. or L.R. here. 


in sight. 


All looks like C.E. 
May have been 50 L.R. south side. 


May have been a few yards R. 20. 
One-fifth L. R., remainder C.E. 


May ee been 10 R., and say 1,000 L.R., rest 


Except 150’ east end, all C.E. 
Say 600 L.R. at east end. 
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Sta. 6782 to 6788: 


Sta. 6815 ‘to 6820: 
R. 4,127. 


oH 
=e) 
A 
& 
Nets 


mM mM 
E E 
sigh aa a 
Bb Sb Sib e aby 
Kad 
a 


Sta. 6 


Qu 


Sta. 659—15 to 662: 


L.R. 2,324. 
CE 405. 


Sta. 815 Borrow: 


L.R. 1,050. 
C.E. 1,050. 


Sta. 1080—15 to 1086: 


L.R. 2,255. 
C.E. 251. 


Sta. 1093—80 to 1096—50: 
R 


ee 90: 
L.R. 500. 
C.E. 502. 


Sta. 1383 to 1397: 
Re 42. Bids. 


. 24,033. 
34,275. 
499 to 1508: 

- 4,679. 

ae 046. 
6 to 1742: 

a 049. 


985. 
Sta. 1 37 to 1841, Borrow Pits: 


. 4, 
. 1,743. 


Sta. 3497 Three Borrow Pits: 


LR. 34,575. 
C.E. 30,750. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLACES WHERE CROSS SECTIONS SHOWING 


1 to 6848: 


5 to 6917: 


oY east end L.R. 


All rest C.E. No R. 


Say 2 Bds. 5 yds. R. 


One-eighth L.R., remainder C.E. 


No R. in sight. 


81 


May have been some L.R. owing to not being 


able to plough. 


Little or no R. 


Considerable L.R., 


Remainder C.E. 


No R. 
Only say 100 L.R., 


» DISTRICT F. 


All CE., except possibly 5 yds. L-R. 


All C.E. 


All C.E. 


No stone in sight. 


say one-third. 


rest C.E. 


No boulders in sight. 


All sand and little clay. 


Not a boulder. 


Muskeg all C.E. 


All C.E. 


Muskeg Borrow. 
C.E. 


Ploughed and scraped. 


e 
oe 
s 
s 
(LS 
EL 
“ec 


LEDGE ROCK WERE ERRONEOUS. 
DISTRICT F. 


DISTRICT B. 
Sta. 3001 to 3015—30. 


3033—40 to 3043—01. 
3050—30 to 3056—75. 
3126—40 to 314468. 


4063 to 4071—20. 
5818 to 5826. 

5842 to 5858. 
3851—83 to 3858. 
3945— 59 to 3955—36 


3—6 


Sta. 


e 


553—80 to 566. 
2315 to 2323. 


627—50 to 638—50. 


2230 to 2240—50. 
8319—16 to 8324—71. 
8133 to 8140—19. 
8144—44 to 8152—25. 
8439—32 to 8457. 
9121 to 9139—62. 


1188 to 1171. 
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DETAILS DISTRICT B. 


Sta. 3001 to 3015—30: 


Rock 4,040 Ld. 
L. Rock 2,265. 
C.E. 755. 
Sta. 3033—40 to 3043—01: 
Rock 3,255 Ld. 
L. Rock 1,177. 
C.E 1,176. 


Sta. 3050—30 to 3056—75: 
Rock 2,500 Ld. 
HR NITE 
OE eG: 
3126—40 to 3144—65: 
Rock 5,496 Ld. 
Rock 3218: 
GR- 7900: 
C-B 2630. 
Sta. 4063 to 4071—20 : 
R. 5,846 Ld. 
R. 5,244. 
PR S 
CE: 1,144. 
Sta. 5818 to 5826: 
R. 39,864. 
L.R. 12,908. 
Cane 125. 
Sta. 5842 to 5858:. 
R. 32,072. 


Sa. 


L.R. 2,642. 
Sta. 3851—83 to 3858: 
R. 7,800. 
L.R. 9,150. 
C.E. 406. 
Sta. 3945—59 to 3955—36: 
R. 6,562. 
L.R. 2,400. 
CE. Gir. 


DETAILS, 
Sta. 2315 to 2323: 
R. 2,750. 
L.R. 1,950. 


Sta. 2230 to- 2240—50: 
OBA Be 9477 
L.R. 9,146. 
Sta. 8439—32 to 8457: 
- Ro 5065: 
O.B. 3,021 R- 11,756 Blds. 
Re oad “Ass: 
Sta. 9121 to 9139—62: 
O.B. 4,400 R. 11,518. 
Sta. 1188 to 1171: 
O-B. 6,958 RB. 125160. 
R. 4,856. 
L.R. 1,189. 
Station 627+50 to 638+50: 
Rock 1,646 Ldg. 
Rock 4,266 Ass. 
L.R. 11,290. 
Cab 343: 


Sta. 553480 to 566: 
S.R. 4,730. 
TR. 9,672. 
C.E. 2,807. 


Sta. 8319+16 to 8325+71: 
R. 20,829. 
R. 1,859 Ass. 


O.B. 8,354. 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 


Re-measure. 
X sections not O.K. 
Re-measure for rock. 
X sections not O.K. 
Re-measure. 
No such R. 
Re-measure. 


X section not O.K. 


There is no such ledge rock here. 
5 ft. or 6 ft. in centre on top not R. 
Have this re-measured. 


Very much too much R. 
Apparently only little in ledge. 


Sta. 5852--80 rock comes down to grade. North 
side, 5852—50 25 ft. high N2 x O EES 
Without X sections impossible to teil. 

Should be much less R. and more L.R. 


Not measured, classified. 
Re-measure to show ledge. 


This cut to be re-measured. 
No ledge shown on X sections. 
Nothing like this amount of R. 


DISTRICT F. 


Something wrong here. 
R. should not be more than 4 of all in cut, 
and } remainder C.E. 


R. not there. 
See X sections. 


Re-measure. 
Too much in boulders. 


Not. O.K. Re-measure. 


Cross sections do not show ledge rock. 


Sta. 634+25. No assembled R. 

Sta. 635+25. Could find no ledge rock north 
as shown on + section. Dug in places 
where McHugh said ledge rock north side, 
but could not find. 


Sta. 558—50. Dug down 6 ft. south from cen- 
tre of front 3-8 ft.; good ballast; from ap- 
pearances this whole cut is C.E., but may 
be a few yards rock in boulders. 


+ section not right. 


Re-neasure, 
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DETAILS, DISTRICT F.—Continued. 


Sta. 8133 to 8140+19: 
R. 9,878. 
R. 1,262 Ass. 


O.B. 5,208. 


Sta. 8144+44 to 8152+25: 
R. 11,199. 
R. 3,145 Ass. 
TOR Ti: 
C.E. 12,600. 
O.B. 8,356. 


Re-measure. 

hist cut has a lot of LR and Cone in at. 
Cross sections have been returned not 
showing ledge but all rock. 


Re-measure. 


Not right. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF POINTS WHERE ENGINEERS DID NOT MEASURE 
ROCK, EITHER BY CROSS SECTIONS, OR MEASUREMENTS OF 


DISTRICT B. 


Sta. 3851 to 3858. 
“5239 to 5246. 
«5324 to 5328. 


Sta. 3851—83 to 3858. 
R. 7,800. 
E.R. 9,150. 
C.E. 406. 


Sta. 5239 to 5246: 
Ree 250- 
ple 7952: 
C.E. 3,407. 


Sta. 5324 to 5328: 
R. 2,000. 
R. 238. 
L.R. 667. 
CE. 202. 


Sta. 2375: 


Sta. 3540—75 to 3556—80: 
R. 5,320. 


R. 430, Ass. and Blds. 


L.R. 8,000. 
C.E. 4,870. 


Sta. 1503—50-- to 1507: 
R. 435. 
L.R. 652. 


Sta. 1188 to 1171: 
R. 17,016. 
A.R. 4,856. 
ER: 1189: 


Sta. 611—25 to 619—25: 
R. 3,612. 
L.R. 2,408. 
C.K. 1,915. 


Sta. 8133 to 8140—19. 
R. 9,878. 
A.R. 1,242. 
O.B. 5,208. 


3—64 


DETAILS 


DETAILS 


INDIVIDUAL PIECES. 


DISTRICT F. 


Sta. 2375 (3 cuts). 
“< 3540—75 to 3556—80. 
<“ 1503—50 to 1507. 
Sa VISSE nwo). LI. 
on 611—25 to 619—25. 
“ 8133 to 8140—19. 


DISTRICT B. 


Not measured. 
Classified only. 
Remeasured to show ledge. 


Classified by percentage. 
Looks about all C.E. 


Classified by percentage. 


DISTRICT F. 


3 cuts in vicinity classifier by percentage. 


Made no measurements for 
boulders. 


solid rock im 


Engineer on ground stated solid rock not 
measured. : 


Cross sections do not show ledge separated 
from assembled rock. 


McHugh said this was classified by percentage. 


Cutting returned as all rock on cross sections, 
ledge rock not separated. 


l 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLACES WHERE EXCESSIVE OVERBREAK 
ALLOWED. 


DISTRICT F. 
Sta. 3394 to 3420: 


Sta. 


e 


3394 to 3420: 

4585—54 to 4591—35. 
4623—90 to 4634—68. 
“4702—79 to 4710—20. 
“1965 to 1955. 

“ 1732 to 1716, East lake. 
“1414 to 1399. 

< 1250 to 1238. 

moe ket ta bale 


oe 


1130 to 1126. 

1097 to 1091. 

1007 to 1004. 
7614—02 to 7623—50. 
7668—65 to 7687—50. 
7955—82 to 7973. 
8472—78 to 8484—50. 


DISTRICT F. 


Sta. 3394 to 3420: 
Rock O.B. 21,373. 
Total rock 68,624 cubic yards. 


R. 47,251. 
L.R. 1,849. 
C.E. 640. 


Of which about 12,000 cubic yards-was wasted on the top near centre of cut. 


Sta, 4585—54 to 4591—25: 


About 3,000 wasted. 
Sta. 4623+90 to 4634+-68: 


A very large amount of waste. 


Sta. 4702+79 to 4710+20: 


2,000 O.B. should be cut out for waste. 
Sta. 1965 to 1955: 


O.B. 6,418. 
Total R=21,445. 


R. 10,436. 
OB: 631i: 


16,747. 


R. 23,232. 
OB. 17,713. 


40,945. 


R. 15,618. 
O.B. 9,932. 


25,550. 


R. 14,218. 

R- 809 Ass. 
L.R. 486. 
Cons 347 


A very large proportion of this O.B. has been wasted. 


Sta. 1732 to 1716: 


O.B. 
Total rock 48,582. 


17,121. 


R. 31,461. 
L.R. 13661. 


A very large proportion of this O.B. has been wasted and was unnecessary. 


Sta. 1414 to 1399: 


A very large amouut wasted. 
Sta. 1250 to 1238: 


O.B. 36,514. 
Total ledge 72,065. 
A very large amount wasted. 


Sta. 1188 to 1171: 


O.B. 6,958. 
Total ledge rock, 19,118. 
A large amount of waste. 
Cross sections do not show ledge rock. 


Sta. 1130 to 1126: 
R. 18,804. 
O.B. 7,998. 


Mr. LUMSDEN. 


Total R. 


A lot of waste. 


R 


< 33,172. a 
OB. 3 


27,120. 


60,292. ` 


, 
: 


37 
738 Ass. 
1,698. 
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DISTRICT ¥F.—Continued. 


Sta. 1097 to 1091: 
R- 5,655. 
OB- Ro 2517: All O.B. wasted. 


Sta. 1007 to 1004: 
R. 3,697. 
OB- R. 2.387. Nearly all O.B. wasted. 


Sta. 7614—02 to 7623—50: 
R. 5.765. 


R. 2,490 Ass. 
O.B. 4,457. O.B. all wasted. 
-R 2,228. 
CE. 744. 


Sta. 7668—65 to 7687—50: 
RE 25.01- 
O.B. R. 10,001. A large proportion of O.B. wasted. 
Re 5,300 ASS: 
R. 5,306 Blds. - 


Sta. 7955—82 to7973: 
R. 19,894. 
O.B. R. 10,741. A large amount wasted. 
R. 2,623 Ass. 
L.E. 10,797. 


Sta. 8472—78 to 8484—50: 
R. 22,509. 
O.B. R. 11,080. Very large amount of O.B. wasted. 


L.R. 3,140. 


Mr. BARKER.—Are those all the papers you have?—A. Those are all the papers in 
connection with that portion of it—I have papers in connection with the evidence 
¿given by the engineers on the ground. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Let us have them; that is the sworn statements you refer to, have you sworn 
statements ?—A. I have a memorandum, I have a copy of the evidence. 


3 By Mr. Barker: 


Q. In the beginning of your statement you referred to statements made on the 
ground by engineers, to statements made in writing, are they all in now?—A. No, I 
have not put that in. 2 

Q. Why not just put them in and complete your evidence? 

Mr. Macponatp.—He has not the originals——A. I have a copy of the evidence I 
‘got from the stenographer who took the evidence. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Is the original in the hands of the Commission?—A. I do not know, I fancy 
it is in the possession of the arbitrators; this evidence was taken by the arbitrators, 
of course I have to use that. What I mean to say is that I have to use that informa- 
tion given by the engineers on the ground. 

Mr. Lennox.—Mr. Lumsden says in his statement that there were certain ad- 
missions made by the engineers on oath, and those admissions were made by the 
engineers in his presence, and he has a copy of that evidence, that is as I understand 
the matter. Now, we ought to have that put in. 

Mr. Macponatp.—The best way is if there were any statements made by anybody 
to get the original statements; if we cannot get the original statements we will get a 
copy. 

Mr. Lennox.—There may be no original of the evidence. 

Mr. Surry, K.C.—Surely you are not going to put in befcre the committee the 
evidence—if it is proposed to place before this committee the evidence taken before the 
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arbitrators I would suggest that would be a most improper proceeding. These people 


will all be brought up here as witnesses, you are going to examine them, surely you ` 


are not going to take evidence taken somewhere else before another tribunal. 

Mr. Barker—We only ask that Mr. Lumsden should do what this committee has 
ordered him to do, produce the papers. 

Mr. Lennox.—I differ entirely from Mr. Smith’s view of this matter. What I 
understand the witness to say is this. ‘I resigned by reason of certain things I 
ascertained by going over this territory, part of it was by observation of my own, I 
have notes taken of that, and I put in the notes; in part my conclusion was arrived 
at by sworn admissions made by the engineers as I was going over the work,’ that is 
the ground-work upon which he founded his resignation and upon which he made that 
statement. Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit there can be no question at all that if we 
are to ascertain whether Mr. Lumsden had or had not good ground for making that 
statement, we must take the ground upon which he made the statement, and the 
ground upon which he made that statement was the sworn admission of the engineers 
made at the time he went over the ground. He has that in his clothing, he has that 
upon his person now, he can give us that statement which was taken down in his 
presence and we can ask him: Did you hear that statement made on oath? They are 
the extended notes of the stenographer and the evidence in itself can be made abund- 
antly clear by what the witness can tell us. There is no doubt about it at all, but Mr. 
Smith objects to that because it may be involved in the question of subsequent 
arbitration, arbitration being pending now. 

Mr. Smitu.—That is not the reason at all. 

Mr, Criarke.—If you will excuse me that is not it. 

Mr. Lennox.—Then let Mr. Smith restate it. 

Mr. Smiru.—I say it would be contrary to every precedent to put in before this 
tribunal evidence taken before an entirely different tribunal, when the witnesses are 
not here, and subject to being examined. If they are able to give any information 
that is of value and germane to the question, Jet them be examined by this committee, 
but here is something that came out 500 miles away, out on the road, taken there by 
the stenographer, which would not be admitted unproved in any court, and to attempt 
to admit that holus bolus before this committee is I think without precedent. 

Mr. Lennox.—The committee is sitting upon the question whether Mr. Lumsden 
had proper ground for tendering his resignation and for the statements that he made. 

Mr. MacponaLtp.—That is not the point at all. 

Mr. Lennox.—Now, Mr. Lumsden is here and he is asked whether he made that 
statement. We are investigating it. He said one of the reasons I had for making it 
was my own observation, and the other reason was the sworn admissions made by the 
engineers on the ground in his presence. It is not to be presumed that these engineers 
made damaging statements to themselves unless they were compelled by the facts to 
make them, and surely it is proper that we should have those statements before us for 
the purpose of investigating whether Mr. Lumsden was or was not justified in making 
the statements which he made in his letter. We have started out by taking his notes 
and we have the same right to have his further evidence. 

Mr. Criarke.—He is here for examination on his notes. 

Mr. Barker.—And also for cross-examination on what he says these men stated 
in his presence. 

Mr. CLARKE.. But these men are not here. 


Mr. Lennox.—What we are getting at is probably a compromise to some extent. 
If Mr. Lumsden will leave this evidence with the Chairman without any of us seeing 
it, leaving it here so as to have it here if we want it again I will be satisfied for the 
present. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I would like to find out what Mr. Lumsden is speaking about. 
apparently Mr. Lennox knows, but I do not. 
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Q. Do I understand you to say, Mr. Lumsden, that in this memorandum you have 
given to us, these notes are what you refer to as showing there was a disregard of the 
instructions given by you?—A. Yes, or a misunderstanding of the specification. 

Q. Or a misunderstanding of the specification. These are the specific instances 
in which you say there was a disregard of the instructions or a misunderstanding of 
the specifications which caused you to resign?—A. Yes, that is, their classification 
did not agree with my idea of what it should be. 

Q. Or with what you thought your instructions were. And you say these engi- 
neers made certain statements to you besides?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are those engineers that you speak of as having made those statements, the 
engineers that you refer to here as being a portion of the staff who were responsible 
for the classification?—A. There were a portion of them, yes. 

Q. And they made these statements to you in your capacity as chief engineer 
of the road?—A. I was chief engineer at the time the statements were made. 

Q. Did you report them to the Commission ?—A. I cannot say whether I reported 
them directly to the Commission or not, verbally; I certainly made no written report, 
I think I verbally did so. 

Q. Did you forward those statements that were made by the engineers to the 
Commission ?—A. No. 


Q. They are not on record there?—A. They were taken by the arbitrators in that 
arbitration. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What you are speaking about is the evidence before the arbitration?—A. Yes, 
that is what I am speaking about. 


r Q. I do not think we can have that evidence?—A. But that had an effect on me. 
By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. These statements that were made were made to you and Mr. Schreiber and Mr. 
Kelliher when you were arbitrating?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose those statements are still before Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher in 
ithe arbitration which is now going on?—A. I cannot say as to that. 

Q. The statement that you have is not the original statement?—A. It is a type- 
written copy without any signature. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Of the evidence taken before the arbitrators?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. And not signed ?—A. It is not signed. 
Mr. Barxer.—The evidence was heard by him 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Then I suppose the originals of these statements will be before the arbitrators? 
—A. Whether they would be now or not, I cannot say. 

Q. Who was the man who had the custody of the original documents in the arbi- 
tration, Mr. Schreiber?—A. I cannot say who had them. 

Q. Were any of these statements signed?—A. I am not prepared to say. 

Q. How were they taken?—A. They had a stenographer. 

Q. That is, you would take a cutting, and the stenographer would take down the 
result of your conversation?—A. They generally took them either in the car or in 
the room, or somewhere. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It seems to me, as far as we know, Mr. Lumsden has given us 
the notes of his own personal observation. Now he says he is unable to give us the 
names of the staff whom he says were responsible for the classification. 
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! By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I suppose this portion of the staff were some of the men who made these 
statements, were they not?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Lennox.—I understood him to say he could give a memorandum of a great 
many of them. 

Mr. MacponaLD.—What I would suggest would be the best way, if we are going 
to get a complete statement from Mr. Lumsden as to why he took the course he did, 
is that he should hand in to-morrow or whatever time we may determine, a statement 
of the engineers against whom he complained, which he has not done, and he could 
state in reference to those particular engineers who made statements to him what 
they said to him, and he could make his own memorandum of it. That would be all 
right. It is no use of his handing in statements of engineers against whom he made 
no complaint. But if he says that Phillips and somebody else are the men whom he 
lost confidence in Jet him hand in a memorandum of the statements which he says 
they made to him, 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not see how that memorandum would differ 

Mr. Macponatp.—It would be helpful. 

Mr. Lennox. would differ from the evidence he has before him. The best evi- 
dence from which to make a memorandum would be the sworn statement as he has it 
before him. 

Mr. Macponaup.—Do not let us confuse matters. It is not a sworn declaration. 
I understand what was done was that a stenographer took notes of certain conversa- 
tions and the questions asked of the engineers as they went along. That is what I 
think he did. 

Mr. Lennox.—That is what he says. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—The only part relevant is the statements of the engineers in 
whom he says he lost confidence. I say let him bring his statement of the engineers in 
whom he lost confidence, let him make ont his supplementary statement. 

Mr. Lennox.—In other words, the engineers to whom he refers in his letter. 

Mr. Macpnonatp.—That is right. 

Mr. Lennox.—In the meantime, is there any reason why that sworn evidence 
should not be deposited with the chairman. 

Mr. Macponatp.—No. 

Mr. Lennox.—Because that should be determined also if the other thing is 
settled. I think I am reasonably disposed. 

Mr. Macponatp.—You were very unreasonable this morning. 

Mr. Lennox.—But see what good came of it afterwards. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Where would you have been if it had not been for us. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I understand that you were one of the arbitrators?2—A. Yes. 

Mr. Lennox.—Every member of the committee has some rights here. I was on 
my feet when you interrupted me, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman.—lI beg your pardon; I did not see you. i 

Mr. Lennox.—Under the circumstances, I will have to claim my right. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask if you are not going to order this sworn evidence to be put in—and 
if you do not do so I am not going to argue the matter any further—that you request 
Mr. Lumsden to give you his copy to be kept in your possession, so that if we find it 
necessary we can make use of it. There are two ways in which we can do that. One 
way is to put it in evidence before the committee itself. The next is that if we do not 
make use of it in that way we shall have it to confront those witnesses with if they 
should be called, and they would possibly be very glad of it. Under the circumstances 
Mr. Chairman—and I am leaving the matter in your hands—I ask that you now chess 
a copy of that evidence from Mr. Lumsden and keep it in your possession We will 
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not ask you to use it until such time as the committee shall direct what shall be done 
with it. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Lumsden is not going to run away with the statement or 
burn it. At this stage what we are trying to do, and you will agree with the proposi- 
tion, is to find out from Mr. Lumsden his reasons for the course he took and for the 
statements which he made. He has given us his notes, but not the names of the 
engineers to whom he refers, and I suggest that Mr. Lumsden prepare a list of the 
names of the engineers against whom he entertains an objection, and whose statements 
caused him to lose confidence in them, and that list can be attached to the list in 
question. I would like to get Mr. Lumsden’s statement erystalized in better form. 
He has told us the districts where he says mistakes were made in the classification 
He should now tell us further who were the engineers that made the wrung classifica- 
tion. Let us get that information, then we can get at the facts and discuss them, 
Mr. Lennox. 

Mr. Lennox.—I have no objection at all to what Mr. Macdonald says. 

Mr. Macponatp. Is it not a fair proposition ? 

Mr. Lennox.—I have no objection to it at all. At the same time I would like the 
committee to get the document which Mr. Lumsden has. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is only a small matter. We will get possession of the 
document. 

Mr. Lennox.—It is a very important document. 

The Cuarrman.—What is the difference of it being in my hands and in Mr. Lums- 
den’s hands? Do you trust me better than you do Mr. Lumsden? 

Mr. Cuarke.—I suggest that Mr. Lennox get a copy in his own hands. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Could you hand us in for the next meeting of the committee a list of the 
engineers referred to?—A. I am afraid I cannot. 

Q. You are afraid you cannot?—A. No, because there are a great many. I have 
given you the stations; the engineers can say who were on them, because in a great 
many cases the engineers when I was there on the ground and made these notes were 
not the engineers who had measured up the work. 

Q. When you said you had lost confidence in the engineering staff, that does not 
apply to the whole staff, but only to a portion of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who were responsible for the errors, and so on? Surely, with the material be- 
fore you, your notes or whatever material you will have, you will be in a position to 
indicate to the committee what engineers on the staff you lost confidence in?—A. I 
cannot say that I can. 

Q. You cannot say that you can?—A. No, because I have not got the names in 
my notes and I have not got the schedules. 

Q. Could you not get a list of the engineers from the Commission?—A. They 
might furnish the list of the engineers, whoever was responsible for the work on these 
stations where they are mentioned. 

Q. You must surely have had in mind when you made this statement, this very 
formal statement, to the Commission that you had lost confidence in certain of your 
staff, you must have had in mind the names of gentlemen in whom you had lost 
confidence, —A. Some of them. 

Q. Could you give us a statement of those to-morrow ?—A. I will try. 

Q. And if you think that any of them made any statements to you in the course 
of your investigation you can attach those statements to it—A. Can I attach copies 
of the statements made before the arbitrators? 

Mr. Barker.—You cannot have anything more definite than what the men said 
themselves. - 

The Wirness.—I do not see how I can corroborate my statements regarding the 
engineers except in some instances through their own statements to me. 
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Mr. Macponatp.—Of course you have to take your own course about that. What 
I would like to do at the inception of the investigation is to find out first whether you 
say these men disregarded your classification, and secondly who were the men who did 
that. Then we should know what we were going to investigate, and get a fair start. 
Subsequent to that you could put in any evidence you like that would be important 
information for the committee. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let us clear that up, you were one of the arbitrators?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the time that you say these men made sworn statements before you on 
such and such a thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those sworn statements were made before you when you were one of the 
arbitrators, one of the judges?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the evidence which you propose to put before this committe ?—~ 
A. That is the evidence that I have in connection with my resignation. 

Q. This is evidence which you have heard as one of the arbitrators?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which you now make the basis of your’accusation, if I may call it so, against 
the engineers, and which you propose to put before this committee?—A. I thought I 
was asked for it. 

Q. No, I do not think you were asked for it, I think it would be very irregular to 
take here any evidence which was given before the Board of Arbitration which after 
all is a Court of Justice. 

Mr. Barker.—Oh, yes it was. 

The CHarrMAN.—And that we should admit this evidence? Unless the committee 
see fit to do it I should be very much opposed to it. 

Mr. Barker.—Asg I understand it Mr. Macdonald and the other members of this 
committee insisted on a statement being made by Mr. Lumsden to-day. 

The CHamMan.—Yes. 

Mr. Barkrer.—They wanted to know what he charged and who he charged. He 
began that statement and at the beginning he said his action with regard to his 
resignation was based first upon his notes of what he found on inspection, and 
secondly on the statements made by the various engineers in his presence, and he 
mentioned also some other third thing he had. fle began his statement, he has got 
through his notes.— 

Mr. Macponatp.—What was his third reason ? 

Mr. Barxer.—There were those two and there was another I think, but he based 
it upon his notes and the statements of the engineers, which was distinctly a part of 
that upon which he based his resignation. The majority of the committee insisted 
upon hearing him to-day, he has given his notes, he is now in possession of evidence 
here bearing upon statements made by the engineers upon oath, and upon those state- 
ments he sent in that resignation. I want to know if the committee is going to refuse 
to allow that evidence to be put in. 

Mr. Macponatp.—My hon. friend objected to taking the evidence to-day, he did 
not want to have evidence when we started out, but the committee decided to hear 
Mr. Lumsden make a statement as to what charges he made. I am asking Mr. 
Lumsden to tell us now the names of the men whom he said made wrong classification, 
to give us the names. 

Mr. Lennox.—I think we agree on that. 

Mr. Macponatp.—There is no use Mr. Barker talking about people wanting to 
have evidence, we want all the evidence there is to be obtained. 

Mr. Lennox.—Unfortunately the Chairman and Mr. Macdonald do not agree in 
their position. Mr. Macdonald says: ‘Let Mr. Lumsden give a memorandum of the 
gentlemen to whom he referred in his letter, which is perfectly right, and attach to 
that the statements that he recalls were made by them in connection with their conduct 
on that particular part of the work.’ That seems to be eminently fair, but unfor- 
tunately, if I understand the Chairman aright, he does not agree in that view. If 
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that is done I am satisfied for the present. I would like to have the statement filed 
here, as I said, however, if that is not the feeling of the committee let it go. Mr. 
Lumsden can make, I have no doubt, from those very statements of sworn evidence 
he has in his possession, he can pick out those engineers, or at all events some of them 
who appear not to have classified according to his understanding of the matter. Then 
he can probably give us some others from recollections and I do not know but that 
from the notes he has given us the Transcontinental Railway Commission can 
ascertain definitely who the engineers are. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is all I want to do, I want to get it down to concrete shape. 

The CiAirnman.—What I meant a few minutes ago is this that we should be very 
careful not to admit any evidence before this committee which is now before the Board 
of Arbitration, if we admit a part of it we admit the principle. Now you say you want 
Mr. Lumsden to come in here with sworn statements made before the Arbitration 
Board and admit that as evidence before this committee. 

Mr. Lennox.—I am willing to take what Mr. Macdonald suggests. 

The CuHamman.—lIf the committee wants it, but I still have to submit, that we 
should be very careful not to take evidence before another court, which has not been 
adjudicated upon yet, and put it right before this committee or we will have evidence 
taken to serve two different purposes in two different courts. I think we should be 
very careful before admitting that principle. 

Mr. Macponaup.—I think at this stage of this matter we want Mr. Lumsden to 
make a definite statement here, he has given us data in regard to places, and now we 
want to get data in regard to the men. He can do that at the first meeting of the 
committee, let us have it and then we can get down to some basis. Mr. Lumsden, 
might I ask you, can you make out-a statement with what material you can get of 
the men whom you say you lost confidence in?—A. It is covered by these stations but 
_I cannot tell myself the names of the men on those stations, except in some cases. 

Q. But there must be some engineers that you had in mind when you penned 
your resignation, you could not have had the thing so indefinite?—A. Oh there are 
some, but there are a great many of those whom I do not know who they were. 

Q. Give us the names of those you know and we can get down to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that we may get to the point of what we have to investigate here? I 
understood you to say you do ont make charges against the Commission in regard to 
this?—A. Not in regard to this matter. 

Q. And the question here is entirely between you and those engineers who you 
say classified contrary to your instructions, and who you say you lost confidence in?— 
A. I lost confidence in their carrying it out according to my ideas. 

Q. And that was your reason?—A. That they had not carried it out according to 
my ideas. 

Mr. Macponatp.—After we get the names of those men Mr. Lumsden complains 
of we should notify them to be here and we should have an adjournment in order 
that they may be brought here. 

Mr. Lennox.—I move that our proceedings and the evidence be printed and re- 
ported to the House day by day. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Reported to the House day by day, that means at different times. 

Mr. Lennox.—As a matter of fact we cannot get it done, but that is the way the 
motion reads. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I shall have to be empowered by the House to have it done. 

Mr. Lennox.—My motion is that the evidence be printed and reported to the 
House day by day. 

Mr. CrotuEers.—But we want to settle the question of counsel. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Do you want any counsel?—A. No, I do not. I am only subpenaed as a 
witness here. 
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Mr. Crorners.—I do not think it is becoming to members of this committee to 
get into a wrangle during the examination or cross-examination of witnesses. I think 
there ought to be counsel. We should endeavour to be as impartial as we can. 

Mr. Macponaup.—We had better leave the question over until to-morrow. We 
might consult the Minister of Justice in regard to it. 


Committee adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, February 23, 1910. 


The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Geoffrion in the Chair. 


Testimony of Huen D. LUMSDEN, continued: 


The CHamMAN.—Have you brought the list, Mr. Lumsden, of those engineers 
which you were to give to the best of your knowledge? 

Wirness.—I have got a list of those, a memorandum here prepared of those whose 
evidence I have got. 

The CuammMan.—Will you give it to the committee? 


Wirness then read the following memorandum: 


Exhibit No. 3. 
Ottawa, February 23, 1910. 

With reference to the statement I read yesterday before this committee, and 

in compliance with the suggestion of Mr. E. M. Macdonald, M.P., that I should 
to-day furnish a list of the engineers on sections B and F in whom I lost confi- 
dence, attaching thereto the statements they had made in my presence, referred 
to in the memorandum that I gave the committee, yesterday, I append the follow- 
ing list :— 

P. Bourgeois, Division Engineer, division 7, district B, the statements made 
by him in my presence being set out in the annexed document. See 
Exhibit 8a, pages 110-113 of the Evidence. 

S. R. Poulin, District Engineer, district E, the statements made by him in 
my presence being set out in the annexed document. See Exhibit 3a. 
pages 104-110 of the Evidence. 

James R. Phillips, Resident Engineer, Residency 22, division 5, District F, 
the statements made by him in my presence being set out in the an- 
nexed document. See Exhibit 3a, pages 98-99 of the Evidence. 

A. P. Millar, Resident Engineer, Residency 25, division 6, district F, the 
statements made by him in my presence being set out in the annexed 
document. See Exhibit 3a, 100-101 of the Evidence. 

W. W. Bell, Division Engineer, division 6, formerly resident engineer, 
district F, the statements made by him in my presence being set ‘out 
in the annexed document. See Exhibit 3a, pages 101-104 of the Evidence. 

John J. McHugh, Resident Engineer, Residency 19, division 5, district F, 
the statements made by him in my presence being set out in the an- 
nexed document. See Exhibit 3a, pages 95-97 of the Evidence. 

George F. Richan, Division Engineer, division 5, district F, the statements 
made by him in my presence being set out in the annexed document. 
See Exhibit 3a, pages 93-95 of the Evidence. 

In addition to the foregoing, from my personal examination on the ground, as 

indicated in the five illustrative statements handed in by me yesterday, I include 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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those engineers who were responsible for improper classification, measurement, 
supervision, and inspection of material from sta. 3050-30 to sta. 6848, district B, 
west of Quebec Bridge, and also the engineers similarly responsible from the 
eastern end of the McArthur contract to the C. P. R. crossing near Rennie, in 
district F, at or near sta. 9186. 

The district engineers of the commission can easily furnish the names of 
those responsible. 


Hucu D. LUMSDEN. 


Exhibit No. 3a, attached to foregoing Statement. 
(Official Copy.) 


Evidence Taken in Connection with the Arbitration of Matters in Dispute Between 
the Chief Engineer of the Transcontinental and Grand, Trunk Pacific Railways. 


Collingwood Schreiber, Esq., C.E., C.M.G., General Consulting Engineer to the 
Government; Hugh D. Lumsden, Esq., C.E., Chief Engineer, Transcon- 
tinental Railway; B. B. Kelliher, Esq., C.E., Chief Engineer, Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway—Arbitrators. 


Mr. Geo. F. Ricuan, Division Engineer, Division 5, District ‘ F, called and 
sworn at Lost Lake Siding, on the 22nd day of May, 1909. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. How long have you been on the work here?—A. About two years. Do 
you mean construction ? 

Q. I mean on the construction of this division; was it at the commencement 
of the work of construction?—A. Not entirely; there was some work done then. 

Q. What part do you take in the classification of the different kinds of exca- 
vation ?—A. I go over the work with the resident engineers and discuss and advise 
them. When estimates come in I go over them. And on the next trip I advise 
them as I think, if too high or too low, so as to bring them to what is right. 

Q. Did you particularly examine the cutting at Station 178?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you find anything unusual about that as regards the return of solid 
rock? Have you at any time since?—A. Since the cutting was finished, it does 
not appear to be the same, but I remember at the time I was there it seemed 
quite justified. 

Q. Do I understand you, that you saw the rock bared at 10 feet above grade, 
12 feet at 178 and at another point 14 feet?—A. I could not say if it was 10 or 
12 feet, I should judge it was down to grade. It was nearly all rock. Rest were 
boulders. 

Q. You led us to understand then that these massive boulders were just in 
the prism as taken out in the cutting?—A. I do not know, but they showed 
between the prism. 

Q. Would you not think it strange if there were not boulders on either side 
of the prism of that cut?—A. I think there are boulders beyond the prism of that 
cut. I think they are there yet. Of course the cut was wet and of soft clay, so 
that they would run down that way. It was frozen there. There were men work- 
ing up to their knees in water. : 

Q. How would they be up to their knees in water if it was mostly all rock? 
Would they be in the wet or standing on rock? As I understand you, you say it 
was assembled rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, if it was assembled rock, how could they be up to their knees in 
water? Explain to us what assembled rock is?—A. The cut was filled with 

. boulders, but the spaces between were filled with earth. 
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Q. What do you call spaces between the boulders? Tell us what distance 
apart rock would be to be assembled rock?—A. They were touching. It would 
be the same as if a pile of rocks were put together and soft clay poured into them. 

Q. With regard to loose rock. You have read the specifications, I suppose. 
Tell us your views of loose rock under specifications?—A. I do not know exactly 
how it reads. Loose rock, indurated clay, cemented gravel, material that cannot 
be ploughed with six horses. 

Q. Did you go on the ground to see if it could be ploughed with six horses 
or not?—A. J never had it tested. 

Q. Have you ever tested any of the measurements that have been taken ?—- 
A. Test measurements on the ground. 

Q. Well, as I understand it, your check has always been in the office. Have 
you ever received any instructions as to how to classify from any one?—A. I do 
not know of any particular instructions, but I had advice. 

Q. Who did you have advice from?—A. From Mr. Poulin, Mr. Grant and 
Mr. MacGillivray. 

Q. Are Mr. Poulin’s or Mr. Grants instructions or advice similar ?—A. I do 
not know whether they were the same. 

Q. Did they differ materially ?—A. It did differ some. 

Q. Could you describe how they differed?—A. Mr. Grant’s suggestions were 
for higher classifications than Mr, Poulin’s. 

Q. Any one else give you advice?—A. Not that I remember of. 

Q. Ever receive any instructions from Mr. Lumsden as to classification ?— 
A. Not about special cases. General instructions. 

Q. Well, did you receive some instructions from Mr. Lumsden?—A. Nes 


general instructions. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 
Q. Does this particular cut referred to by Mr. Schreiber conform to those 
instructions?—A. Cut at Station 178, I think it does in a general way. 
Q. Was it on these instructions it was classified, or other instructions that 
guided you in that cut together with the specifications ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. You saw the shovel and pick used to-day in the sides of those slopes, I 
presume, and you saw that these holes were dug in original solid surface?—A. I 
think they were weathered more or less, because I am certain that the material 
was wet when the classification was made. 

Q. Will you explain how the weather affected it?—A. It loosened it; I am 
referring to the clay. 

Q. I want to know how it affected solid rock?—A. I do not know whether 
the weather affected it particularly. 

Q. I see rock sticking out in the slopes in every case, why were you so parti- 
cular in this cutting?—A. They were washed out. Cuttings do not all have the 
same material. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. Did you ever classify on other construction work? Was it the same?— 
A. I do not know if it was the same. 

Q. Was there a difference in the specifications?—A. It was on the New York 
Central previous to 1905. 

Q. Were those specifications at the time Mr. Wilgus was there?—A. It was 
on the Boston & Albany. 
(EXHIBIT No. 3a.) 
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Q. Was it the Boston and Albany specifications?—A. Yes, they did not have 
any particular standard, but specifications were drawn up for each contract. 

Q. The New York Central has standard specifications for everything, and 
I think they were up to date?—A. We never used those. 


By Mr. Lumsden: 


Q. The cut at 459 plus 461.77 do you recollect that cut?—A. I cannot with- 
out the profile. That is a smaller one in the muskeg. 

Q. Do you consider that all loose rock, with the exception of the common 
excavation ?—-A. I am not sure about the quantity, but I consider it mostly loose 
rock. 

Q. Was it in stone or cemented material?—A. Stratified clay. 

Q. Clay that could not be ploughed?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you at any time on this work seen six horses plough any of it?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Have you seen four horses?—A. There is very little ploughing done. 
I have seen four horses plough. 

Q. On this division?—A. Yes, sir, 


Mr. Joun McHucu, Resident Engineer, Residency 19, Division 5, called and 
sworn, at Lost Lake Siding, on the 22nd day of May, 1909. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. What is your title?—A. Resident engineer, residency 19. 

Q. Do you remember cut at Sta. 178?—A. The long cut at Pelican Falls. 
yes, sir. 

Q. Would you describe the character of rock to be found there?—A. The rock 
in that cutting was what I would term, according to the chief engineer’s inter- 
pretation of assembled rock, as solid rock, which laid in strata at bottom of the 
cut. It was to the best of my knowledge assembled rock. 

Q. Do these rock touch one another?—A. In some cases they do and in some 
eases they do not. 

Q. In what distance do you consider the spaces between stone should be?— 
A. That would all depend on the nature of the material in between; they would 
be any distance from nothing to a foot or two. 

Q. They almost touched one another?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you not think it extraordinary if that condition of affairs existed 
only in the prism of the cutting? Do you think just in the prism, say 3 to 1, 
and face 22 feet, they would not exist on either side?—A. Yes, I would. 

Q. Did you see tests made of the slopes there?—A. I was not there. 

Q. Do you classify yourself?—A. With the assistance and advice of the 
divisional engineer. 

Q. Does he give you advice in the oflice?—A. No, he confers with me on 
trips along the line. : 

Q. Do you have this conference along the line and look at special cases ?—A. 
The divisional engineer comes along frequently and when I have anything par- 
ticular I call his attention to the matter. 

Q. Do you generally do all the classification yourself?—A. With the advice 
of the divisional engineer. 

Q. What is the nature of the advice you speak of ?—A. If I am in doubt, 
and am not decided on a certain point myself, I would call his attention to it. 
As to the big cut, I called his attention to the strata in that cut. 

Q. Could you mention any particular special case to which you drew his 
attention?—A. I called his attention to that cut, as I knew it was in dispute. 

Q. Cut at station 178?—A. Yes, cut at station 178. 
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Q. Do I understand you, that in no case, have you returned any assembled 
rock other than where the rocks touched one another?—A. No, I would not say 
that. I would say that I have returned assembled rock in some cases where 
boulders have been a certain distance apart joined by material which makes the 


whole a conglomerate mass. 


Q. Did you ever receive from Mr. Lumsden a diagram of what he considered 
assembled rock? Did you ever see anything of that kind?—A. I have a diagram. 

Q. Does that diagram bear out what you say?—A. I cannot say exactly 
from memory if those stones in Mr. Lumsden’s diagram do touch or are separ- 
ated by other material. 

Q. What is your view of it? They are bound to be separated by other 
material?—A. Well, it may be small of course, but it varies in size. 

Q. Have you ever had any general instructions as to classification, and if 
so, from whom?—A. Yes, I had instructions from Mr. Richan, Mr. McGillivray, 
and also from Mr. Poulin. 

Q. Any one else?—A. No, I cannot say I have. 

Q. Mr. Grant ever give you any?—A. Mr. Grant has never given me any at 
all. Mr. Grant has just spoken to me regarding the work, I do not know that he 
said a great deal. I just walked along the work with him. 

Q. Do you see any reason to modify what you say in regard to that cut at 
178 ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. You draw some distinction between the size of this rock and assembled 
rock?—A. No, sir, there might be from three inches to anything. 

Q. Would you call it assembled rock where the mass would consist of en- 
tirely stone 3 inches in diameter that would touch one another and spaces filled 
with sand or clay ?—A. Not with sand; with frozen clay, I possibly would. When 
it was not frozen I would not say so. 

Q. Well, if it were frozen ?—A. It would cause me a little thought. 

Q. It is the frost and not the size of the stones?—A. It is, to my mind, when 
they have been cemented together in a mass that requires shooting. 

Q. As far as they were not cemented at all, what would be the minimum 
size of each of these stones? Assuming that they would not measure one cubic 
yard, I understand you would not call them solid rock unless cemented together? 
—A. That is my contention, 

Q. A mass of rock forming a whole prism of excavation without each rock 
practically touching one another unless these rocks individually measure one 
cubic yard and were not connected together with cemented material you would 
not consider them assembled rock?—-A. If not connected with cemented material, 
I would not consider them assembled rock. 

_ Q. Did you read Mr. Lumsden’s instructions on assembled rock?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. How would you classify them under the conditions I mentioned?—A. I 
would classify them loose rock if they were not one cubic yard each. 

Q. What would you call cemented material?—A. Cemented material may be 
any hard conglomerate material. 

_ Q. Clay would not be considered cemented material?—A. I think clay under 
certain conditions may. 

Q. What conditions?—A. Under frozen conditions. 

Q. You cannot conceive any other conditions?—A. Under frozen conditions 
when you have a mass of clay chuck full of boulders. 

Q. And it is only rock measuring over one cubic yard laying in masses that 
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you consider should be classified as assembled rock? If cemented material did 
not exist it would not be assembled rock?—A. It would not be solid rock. 


By Mr. Lumsden: i 


Q. Have you ever seen six horses attempt to plough any of that work?—No, 
sir. 

Q. Have you ever seen four?—A. In the first cut we tried four and had to 
give it up. 

Q. Why ?—A. Clay was very spongy on top and very wet until drained. 

Q. It was not because it was too hard?—A. There were boulders in there to 
top of surface, and would divert the plough. 

Q. What became of all that solid rock in that cut, where did it go?—A. It 
was hauled east and west into embankment. 

Q. The amount of rock returned must be principally in the centre of the em- 
bankment?—A. I cannot say where it all is, but it must be there. 

Q. Why particularly small amount at sides?—A. I cannot say how there 
happens to be more in the middle than elsewhere. The dump was built on 
trestle. 

Q. Do you not think a side dumper would show these boulders outside the 
cut? More on outside than centre of embankment?—A. Not on soft and flat 
ground, as there was there, but I do not see why it should show more rocks than 
otherwise. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. Your specifications call for three classes of material, solid rock, loose 
rock, and common excavation. Assuming that the specifications would be placed 
in your hands to-morrow morning, and you were building a railway as chief 
engineer, and you let contracts on these specifications, would you classify material 
in the same way as this?—A. That would depend on whether I was allowed to 
classify on percentage basis. 

Q. But you would be chief engineer?—A. Well, I would feel that, in certain 
cases, one would want a fuller explanation regarding certain material. 

Q. But you would have to judge for yourself ?—A. Well, solid rock would be 
solid rock in that case. 


By Mr. Lumsden: 


Q. In that case of this rip rap along the lake, where did that stone come 
from ?—A. It came from part of this cutting. 

Q. Was this stone included in the borrow pit?—A.I deducted all that 
material from loose rock quantities. These two borrow pits here are returned 
as loose rock and I deducted the quantities from the borrow as much as rip rap 
measured. This rip rap was all measured along here. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 
Q. What construction have you been on before you came here?—A. I was on 
the C.P.R. as instrament man on the prairie- 
Q. As instrument man did you have occasion to classify ?—A. No, sir. 


Mr. Joun J. McHueu recalled and sworn at Lost Lake Siding, on 23rd day 
of May, 1909. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 
Q. What kind of material do you adopt in classifying loose rock?—A. I 
classify as loose rock all pure clay or cemented gravel and percentage of softer 
material when frozen. 


Q. Have you all your notes of measurements of boulders?—A. Very few. 
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Mr. James R. PHILLIPS, Resident Engineer, Residency 22, Division 5, called 
and sworn on the 26th day of May, 1909. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 

Q. In the matter of boulders and loose rock, have you the measurements of 
those ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you take measurements of each boulder?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How do you arrive at quantities of solid rock and boulders?—A. By per- 
centage. 

Q. Do you adopt the same course in regard to loose rock and boulders ?— 
A. Loose rock was always measured. 

Q. Loose rock and boulders?—A. Not loose rock in small boulders; it is 
measured as a whole. 

Q. Do you not measure each boulder?—A- No, sir. 

Q. With respect to assembled rock shown on your cross sections, do you 
know positively if these represent assembled rock in that position as shown on 
the sections ?—A. No, I don’t. 

Q. You saw some holes dug in the sections in which you showed assembled 
rock ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they satisfy you that there was not assembled rock shown there?--- 
A. It did not satisfy me that there was no assembled rock. 

Q. Did it satisfy you that those cross sections are correct? That there was 
no assembled rock under there?—A. Well, L i 

Q. If it was correct at centre, why not at sides? Was that rock in position 
as shown on cross sections?—A. No, but it was in the cutting. 

Q. Was the assembled rock in the line of the cross sections?—A. I do not 
suppose it was under that line. 

Q. Was it or was it not?—A. It was not under that line. 

Q. Why did you put the line there if it was not there?—A. I put the line 
there because I understood we had to show all classifications; that we had to 
show it on cross sections to balance our percentage. 

Q. It proves not to have been there?—A. But it was in the cut. 


By Mr. Lumsden: 
Q. Was all the rock. taken out at a foot below grade?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. Did you see every cutting on your section when it was being taken out 
from time to time?—A. I think I saw every cutting, most of them every day, 
while the work was in progress. 

Q. As I understand you, this assembled rock was merely a percentage you 
believed to be in the cut?—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. You state that you measured loose rock that was classified by sections ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. How did you measure it?—A. We kept the top of the solid rock face, and 
that was the base line for loose rock. 

Q. How did you distinguish between solid and loose rock; you included all 
clay ?—A. I did not have any clay; that was indurated. 

Q. How do you mean?—A. Clay that cannot be taken out without shooting. 

Q. Did you ever take these cross sections yourself ?—A. Yes, sir; I measured 


some of these cuttings, but I do not think I measured cuts with common excava- 
tion. 
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Q. Do you always take cross sections with rock in ledge?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever get any instructions as to how to classify on this work?—A. 
Yes; from the Chief Engineer. 

Q. Is this the way you interpret his diagram regarding assembled rock ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Could you recall his explanation as to assembled rock?—A. It meant 
boulders cemented together. 

Q. Do you confine your classification of assembled rock to boulders cemented 
together that require to be shot?—A. Where it was impossible to take any actual 
measurement at all and there was a large percentage of boulders, that cut, im- 
possible to measure. 

Q. Before the chief engineer issued instructions definitely, was it the prac- 
tice on this work that a cut carrying boulders would be estimated as loose rock 
cut, with certain percentage of rock that would be returned as solid rock. After 
you received instructions from the chief engineer regarding assembled rock; 
when he instructed that all classified material should be shown at exact station 
at which it occurred on cross section sheets, was it then and only then, that you 
attempted to get at the exact measurements of solid rock, prior to that you were 
classifying everything as boulders?—A. We were classifying all the large boulders. 

Q. It was then you tried to locate the assembled rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did you locate them in many of the cuttings that were taken out? 
—A. We had to put in a percentage the same way in that. 

Q. You had to keep within his instructions? He would accept percentage; 
you had to show exact yards of the rock?—A. We had to show them in our 
cross-section sheets. 

Q. How did you locate the exact position of assembled rock which you had 
previously turned in as boulders scattered over the whole country ?—A. We could 
not locate them. 

Q. The locations shown on cross sections are imaginary?—A. Yes, sir, for 
assembled rock. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. Did you or did you not measure each boulder for the solid rock and 
boulders ?—A. No, sir- 

Q. Did you measure each boulder for the loose rock returned?—A. No, sir. 

Q. There is a case in which there are 9,000 cubic yards of solid rock re- 
turned, station 2230 to 2240, plus 50, how did you arrive at the ee of 
rock returned?—A. Solid rock was measured. 

Q. In what way ?—A. By actual cross section. 

Q. Are you satisfied you are correct in the quantities?—A. Yes, I am satis- 
fied. 

Q. And there was no difficulty in making cross sections in that particular 
place?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Lumsden: 


Q. Have you ever, on this work, seen six horses try to plough any of it?—A. 
I would not like to be sure, but I think I saw them in this borrow pit down here. 


Q. Have you ever seen four horses?—A. Yes, in borrow pit, past camp 4. 
Q. What station is that?—A. About 2190; four horses were ploughing that 
evt out. : 
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Mr. A. P. Murar, Resident Engineer, res. 25, Division 6, called and sworn 
on the 28th day of May, 1909. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 

Q. Solid rock and boulders, do you measure each boulder ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In that ease, will you produce your book of records of measurements of 
boulders ?—A. Yes, sir. 3 

Q. In loose rock in boulders do you measure each boulder?—A. No, sir, not 
in loose rock. ; : 

Q. In many of your borrow pits, where the work is taken out by ploughing, 
in some cases with four horses, and some six, do you classify that as loose rock? 
—A. No, sir, I have not done so as loose rock, it has been on percentage basis. 

Q. The question I asked you was this, whether those borrow pits, in which 
we see and know have been ploughed with four horses and six in others, do you 
return that as loose rock?—A. I have returned some as loose rock. 

Q. Can you specify those you have returned as loose rock?—A. I do not 
think I can quite answer that question. 

Q. Can you name what stations you have returned any material as loose 
rock that has been ploughed? Can you call to mind any?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In your solid rock in ledge, explain how you measured that?—A. In 
some cases, where overlaying material has been taken out of cuttings, they have 
been cross-sectioned the same as cuttings having been solid rock in the first place. 

Q. In all cases?—A. No, sir, in some eases, the stripping material overlay- 
ing cut has been taken out at the same time, pockets may have been blown up 
from below. In that case, taking the average of the two sides. 

Q. At station 3540 to 3556, plus 80, there are 430 yards of assembled rock 
in boulders. Have you showed them in this book?—A. No, sir, these were mea- 
sured as percentage. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. The boulders were not measured?—A. No, sir, there were no boulders 
measured on the east end. 

Q. You said you measured all boulders?—A- Since we got instruction. 

Q. How long ago?—A. A year ago. ` 

Q. How long has the work been going on? Three and a half years altogether ?— 
A. Three years last September. 

Q. For about the first half of that period you did not measure the boulders 
at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you measure them in the last half of the period, the boulders you 
classify as solid rock?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you measure them yourself?—A. I measure them myself and svine 
of my assistants do. 

Q. What cut did you measure them in?—A. I measured them in small places 
like a ditch. 

Q. We are not asking you about ditches, did you measure them in any cut 
on the construction of the road bed?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What cut?—A. Station 4130. 

Q. Did you measure them anywhere east of this?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was any measurement made of boulders anywhere east of your residency? 
—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. You kept a man on specially for measuring boulders?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In borrow pit 3499 to 3517, 34,575 yards of loose rock, and 32,280 yards 

. of common excavation, making a total of 96,855 cubic yards in borrow pit, was 

that borow pit ploughed?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. How many horses?—A. At times there were four and sometimes as many 
as eight. 

Q. Did you ever see eight?—A. No, I have never seen eight, I have seen 
six. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 
Q. Did you ever see any more than six horses on a plough?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. How did you arrive at the classification of 34,575 cubic yards of loose 
rock ?—A. While I did not see six horses or more than six ploughs, still, by saying 
that six horses should plough that material properly handled, I believe they should 
be able to plough all day. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. Please answer the question. How did you arrive at the classification ?— 
A. Judging the manner in which horses were able to handle it. 

Q. Did not six horses handle it?—A. They did. 

Q. Have you made any change in your mode of classification since you 
commenced. If so, when?—A. Yes, sir, about a year ago. 

Q. Did you do that on your own initiative, or r had you instructions ?—A. No, 
sir, I suggested and had it approved. 

Q. By whom?—A. My divisional engineer. 

Q. Who was he?—A. Mr. McIntosh. 

Q. Did he instruct you?—A. Yes. 


4 By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. What did he instruct you to do?—A. I asked for approval of classification 
and he approved of it. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 

Q. What was the nature of that classification?—A. The turning in of clay 
as percentage of loose rock, and also returning frozen material as loose rock. I 
did not ask for loose rock at that time. I asked for a portion of loose rock. 

Q. He gave you no other instructions than that in regard to classification ?--- 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us what his instructions were?—A. He instructed me, in some little 
cuts, to turn in a large percentage of rock occurring in boulders. 

Q. Then he was aware, I presume, that you were making your classification in 
that way, and that you were not measuring, just estimating ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 
Q. Did I understand you correctly to say that he got you to raise the classi- 
fication in several of those cuts along your residency ?—A. Yes, that is right. 
By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. Is it a fact that you did change the classification ?—-A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And you made it a more generous classification ?—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. W. W. BELL, Division Engineer, Division 6, called and sworn at Canyon 
lake, on the 30th day of May, 1909. 
By Mr. Schreiber: 
Q. Did you see some trial holes made yesterday in connection with assem- 


bled rock?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Were the holes put in the position you indicated?—A. Yes. 

Q. The material that came out, did you consider that assembled rock, ac- 
cording to your judgment ?—A. Perhaps not now. 

Q. Did you, when you saw it there, classify it as assembled rock?—A. Not 
in the condition the material is now; not in all cases. : 

Q. What I want to arrive at is, in your judgment, is the material assembled 
rock, according to specifications?—A. Not in all cases- 

Q. Did you receive instructions as to the correct classification of that material 
as assembled rock?—A. Yes, from Mr. McIntosh. 

Q. Were you at that time, division or resident engineer ?—A. Resident en- 
gineer. 

Q Was Mr. McIntosh your superior?—A. He was my division engineer. 

Q. Did you, during the period you acted as resident engineer, measure the 
boulders which, according to the specifications, would be classified as loose rock? 
—A. Not every boulder. 

Q. Will you deseribe how you did estimate it, loose rock and boulders?—A. 
The material in my estimation, that could not be ploughed. 

Q. Would you consider that loose rock and boulders?—A. No. 

Q. How did you proceed with your classification of loose rock and boulders? 
—A. Where boulders were very numerous, I classified it at so much per cent of 
loose rock. 

Q. Did you take measurements of each rock?—A. Yes, sir, in some cases. 

Q. Why did you make these measurements in some cases and not in all?— 
A. When instructions came along to measure all boulders I did so. 


By Mr. Lumsden: 


Q. Are you referring to what is classified as solid rock in boulders or loose 
rock ?—A. Loose rock. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. Do you think that, in viewing a cut, you would be in a position to give 


a correct statement of the measurement in boulders by taking the percentage ?— 
A. Not by just viewing a cut. 

Q. In solid rock in boulders, while you were resident engineer, did you 
measure each boulder?—A. All rock that had not been returned as assembled 
rock measurements have been made. 

Q. You ean produce the books?—A. Yes. 

Q. If we take it off these books, it will represent the measurements ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Suppose a cutting or borrow pit was ploughed with four or six horses, 
have you classified that as loose rock?—A. No, in no ease. 

Q. Since you have been division engineer, have you given orders to measure 
the boulders by percentage?—A. The boulders have been measured. 

Q. You have all boulders, whether loose rock?—A. Since instructions came 
out, all boulders that have come in have been measured to the best of my 
knowledge. 1 have given orders to that effect. 


By Mr. Lumsden: 
Q. Loose rock and boulders?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. Does this apply to a special part of your work?—A. It does not apply 
to a special part. : 
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{}. Can measurements of loose rock from the beginning of the work be re- 
lied on!—A. There were no boulders then measured as loose rock. 

Q. Could it be accurate?7—A. Yes, in many cases, material observed is clas- 
sified as loose rock. 

Q. Could it be correct of boulders?—A. It would be according to my judg- 
ment. 

Q. As far as you are enabled to get at it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be as correct as if you measured each boulder 2— 
A. I do not think it would be as absolutely correct as if I measured each boul- 
der. 

By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. In locating the assembled rock, was it taken by measurements on the 
ground and plotted on the section ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long ago since assembled rock was classified as solid rock?—A. I 
am not certain as to date, but I think it was a year ago last November. 

Q. The estimate was changed backwards in order to provide for assembled 
rock classification ?—A. I could not say when it was changed; before I would, I 
would like to see notes. 

Q. What is your understanding as to assembled rock?—A. It is mostly all 
boulders exceeding one cubic yard; not necessarily each boulder exceeding one 
cubic yard, but all boulders cemented together which could be best removed by 
blasting. 

Q. Would you call it assembled rock if these boulders were in loose clay or 
sand?—A. I would, if boulders were frozen together. 

Q. What percentage of loose rock classification that you turned in would you 
classify as common excavation had it not been frozen?—A. I could not say off- 
hand. 

Q. Is the loose rock you turned in generally clay?—A. Quite a percentage 
of it. ‘ 

Q- In ordinary circumstances ?—A. Quite a percentage. 

Q. Did you ever see a plough at work on your section?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is that classified ?—A. As common excavation. 

Q. In no instance did you classify material ploughed with horses up to six 
as loose rock 2A. There was only one case where it was ploughed on my division 
and was returned other than common excavation. 

Q. Was the stripping in the rock cuttings that we have come through classi- 
fied as common excavation ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. In short approaches to rock cuttings, where there is common excavation, 
were they in any instance ploughed?—A. No; they only ploughed in one instance 
on this place. I was governed largely by the time it was taken out. If the strip- 
ping was overlaying rock it was taken out as solid rock- 

Q. Where there was material other than solid rock, otherwise overlaying 
ledge, was it stripped?—A. Not in every case. 

Q. In cases where it was not stripped, how did you classify it?—A. In cases 
where it was frozen, it was impossible to strip. And it was cross-sectioned when 
it was taken out, and the centre height was taken as the main height of the two 
elevations. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. Did you authorize the contractors to use these heavy blasts in which so 
much rock was taken out?—A. No, sir. 

Q. While they were doing it did you draw their attention to it that they would 
not be paid for it?—A. No, sir; I told them they should not do it. 
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Q. Did they respect what you said?—A. Yes, sir- 
Q. Kindly mention a cutting in which that oceurred?—A. I cannot at the 
moment mention a cutting. 
Q. Were the contractors ever led to believe that they would be paid for over- 
break ?—A. No, sir; not by me. 
Q. By any one to your knowledge?—A. No. 


Mr. S. R. Pout, District Engineer, District ‘ F; called and sworn at Winni- 
peg on the 8th day of June, 1909. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q: Were you familiar with the way the work on your district was being 
classified ?—A. I was to a certain extent. 

Q. Explain to what extent you refer?—A. Well, I know the work was supposed 
to be classified according to the interpretation given by the Chief Engineer, and 
my instructions were to classify the work according to the interpretation that had 
been given. Until I took charge of the work there had been certain disputes which 
came up between my predecessor and one or two of the division engineers. These 
were left to me, but they were left in abeyance until the Chief Engineer gave his 
interpretation of certain clauses. I have circulars that I issued at the same time 
and answers to the division engineers that work was classified according to inter- 
pretation. 

Q. You did issue instructions to engineers in writing on the classification of 
the work generally?—A. Yes; I have copies of those circulars, one January 17, 
1908, and April 2, 1909. 

Q. Did you, on any occasion, give instructions to any of your engineers to 
classify borrow pits of clay, which were ploughed by teams of four or six horses, 
as loose rock?—A. I gave instructions to my division engineer on that portion 
near Wabigoon river not to classify borrow pits which were ploughed by four or 
six horses, but I went over that portion of the work, and every time I went there 
there were eight horses, and sometimes I saw six. The men that had been taken 
down there from the west were threatening to leave the work if some of them did 
not get loose rock. After discussions with division and resident engineers, we 
came to agreement that it would be fair to allow them 50 per cent of common 
and 50 per cent of loose rock in those borrow pits. 

Q. Are you aware that your engineers (some of them) stated that those bor- 
row pits, which were classified as loose rock, were ploughed by four or six horses, 
and that they never saw more than six horses plough?—A. I am not aware. I 
came to that decision after discussing the matter with the division engineers. In 
some cases there were four and six horses, and at other times there were more. 
That is the reason I came to that decision. 

Q. Would you not think that the engineers on the work would be aware of 
eight horses ploughing?—A. Yes, and I took it from them that, at certain times, 
they were obliged to put on eight horses, which induced me to come to that con- 
clusion. It is very hard to determine which layer they are using, four horses or 
six, or which is the hardest. 

Q. Would you be surprised if the engineers had informed us that these pits 
had been ploughed by four horses?—A. I would be. It would be an untruth; they 
certainly had six. 

Q. Do you know by whose directions, or by whose authority your engineers 
made cross sections of the cutting or parts of the cuttings showing ledge rock 
where none existed? Have you been aware that such was done?—A. I have been 
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aware that a certain amount of solid rock was returned where there was no ledge 
rock, and I certainly took occasion to send down my assistant several times to 
look into the matter. ; 

Q. Who is your assistant?—A. At that time, I sent Mr. McGillivray; I have 
his report here, a copy of which was left with the Chief Engineer in Ottawa. 

Q. Are you now aware that ledge rock was shown on cross sections where 
none existed?—A. I can only say that I am aware of what has been done in the 
present inspection; that, in some cases, they have returned ledge rock where none 
was to be seen. Whether it was due to the fact that there may have been assem- 
bled rock right over, I am not prepared to say. 

Q. Are you aware of the cross-sections showing ledge rock where no ledge 
rock existed?—A. I am aware that in some cases ledge rock is shown on cross- 
sections where ledge rock did not exist. 

Q. I am asking you whether ledge rock was shown on cross-sections where 
ledge rock did not occur and where assembled rock was shown?—A. As to assem- 
bled rock, I am aware of it, I would not swear to every point being that way. 

Q. When were you first aware that your engineers made cross-sections show- 
ing assembled rock in cuttings where none existed?—A. This is the first time I 
was aware. I never had any occasion to suppose the contrary. 

Q. Did you at any time or recently issue any orders or instructions as to 
classification of material into assembled rock which had been otherwise classified ? 
—A. I did not issue any instructions to classify anything except by circular. At 
one time, on division 8, the face of the cutting had to be cleaned out, and I was 
told they were going to borrow and I told them to take it out of there, that it 
could be returned as assembled rock, as it was according to my opinion. That 
was all the instructions they received from me. 

Q. Explain your understanding of assembled rock?—A. My understanding 
of asembled rock. If I took what the specifications say and the explanation given 
by the Chief Engineer it is very broad. According to that, almost anything can 
be called assembled rock. Even gravel. There were never any instructions given 
to that effect by myself. 

Q. How would you construe gravel such as you spoke of as assembled rock, 
when it was clearly shown in the specifications that it is loose rock?—A. It is 
clearly shown in the specifications, but in this diagram which shows assembled 
rock, there is no scale shown., There is nothing that explains anything. I consider 
that this interpretation only makes the specifications worse than what it was to a 
young engineer. 

Q. Do you remember the last wording of clause 34 in regard to solid rock ?— 
A. May be best removed by blasting. 

Q. Do you take into consideration the wording of the specification in con- 
nection therewith?—A. Certainly I do. In looking into the specifications, I look 
at it on the worst side. We have to meet the objections of those doing the work as 
well as ourselves. If the engineer is to be the judge at the same time, they 
have to have certain rights, and their interpretation has to be acted upon literally 
as it is worded. 

Q. You are disregarding the specifications and sympathizing with the con- 
tractors and making your classification accordingly ?—A. Not at all, contractors 
have certain rights. In my instructions to engineers, I told them, in every case, 
they were there as arbitrators, and if any doubt, in every case, to give the con- 
tractor the benefit of the doubt. 

Q. Do I understand you that your engineers on the ground are not to be 
governed by the specifications, but as to whether or not the work is paying the 
contractor?—A. No, my instructions to the engineers on the ground were these. 
Classify the work according to the time it was being taken out. If the work 
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had to be rushed, and the cut had to be opened in the winter, and the material 
was frozen, to return it as loose rock. 

Q. You gave these instructions?—A. Yes. 

Q. Point out to me in specifications or contract anything where that is 
based. Do I understand you that if the contractor is two or three years behind 
in his contract, does that look like a rush?—A. I had instructions from the Uom- 
missioners the date of the completion of the contract was finished. The time 
McArthur had to turn the work over to the commissioners was the 1st of October, 
1907, and I left Ottawa the 3rd of October, 1907, I asked if time of contract had 
been extended. My instructions were no. “Go up and rush the work.” I have 
had letters upon letters from the assistant chief engineer to have work completed 
by the fall of 1908, when there was only 20% finished. I wrote it was impossible 
to complete work. Every cutting had to be opened. If there is any penalty 
against the contractor, the commissioners have a course against him. I thought 
I was justified in rushing the work and returning the material according to cir- 
cumstances, and when it was taken out. 

Q. You would throw the specifications aside and use your own judgment? 
—A. The contract was signed in May, 1906, to be complete in September, 1907, 
when you take into consideration that the work had to be performed in about 16 
months, there were eight months of winter, it was utterly impossible to do the 
work only in summer. In fact before I came on the work, instructions had been 
issued to return blasted material as loose rock. ; 

Q. The instructions given by the chief engineer, were they of a general 
character, or were they one special case?—A. There were no instructions given 
to me by the chief engineer, in regard to loose rock outside of those, but the 
returning of frozen material as loose rock was being done before I came here 
and was general six months before I came. 

Q. Is that the document in which you say instructions were given?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any correspondence or memo. in your office from the chief 
engineer of other instructions?—A. I take full responsibility for telling my 
engineers to return frozen material as loose rock. 

Q. Were instructions given by you that overbreak should be allowed even 
if caused by excessive use of explosives?—A. No, I never gave those instructions. 
I told some of the engineers to deduct amount that would not go in embank- 
ments, that went over face of cut. In places where rock borrow was necessary 
and it went into embankments, they could return it. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 

Q. Did you take any steps to prevent overbreak being allowed where cheaper 
material could be obtained as a substitute2?—A. I have not been aware of any 
case where cheaper material could be obtained. You must remember that the 
work on a great many of these was carried on in the winter, and it was in the 
summer I went over the work. Jt was very hard to determine where borrow 
could be obtained. No possible borrow could be obtained from reports I had. 

I discussed those points with Mr. Mann and it was reported to me that no pos- 
sible material could be obtained. 

Q. Do you consider train fill as substitute?—A. It was not taken into con- 
sideration. As places of train fill had been determined and no rock borrow was P 
going into train fill. There was very limited time to make any changes where 
there was a rock borrow determined upon; the rock borrow was almost com- j 
pleted in the winter. i 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. Do I understand you that you got this information fron the various 
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engineers, because you could not, having been once over the road, observe 
those places?—A. I could not observe these places when rock borrow was deter- 
mined. These rock borrows were to be commenced in winter, and it was from 
reports I had from division engineers, which I had gone into with Mr. Mann, 
and the rock borrow was decided with the sanction of the chief engineer. They 
were also submitted to the chief engineer before they were gone into. 

Q. Would that not be in cases where you were crossing water stretches ?— 
A.*’Here is a list of places. 

Q. Did you or did any of your engineers to your knowledge give encourage- 
ment to the contractors to expect that they would be paid for excessive overbreak 
caused by large charges of explosives?—A. I certainly did not give encourage- 
ment to expect to be paid for excessive overbreak and am not aware that any of 
the division engineers have done so. In fact the excessive overbreak shown at 
present has only come to my knowledge within the last three or four months. 

Q. Are you aware that Mr. Grant ever gave them any encouragement,—A. 
{ am not aware of it; because I take the word excessive in your question, that 
is why I say I am not aware of it. 

Q. Why did you order team work on some of the fills to be returned as 

train-hauled fill2—A. There were four fills which were returned as such, if I 
remember right. Three of them being near the Winnipeg river. These three 
at stations 855, 93 and 110 just east of the Winnipeg river crossing there were 
-three temporary trestles. It was at the time I was going to Ottawa on the 
Hodgins investigation the division engineer told me that these three temporary 
trestles marked on profile as temporary trestle and train fill, if I wanted these 
‘done in summer Mr. McArthur had more than he could do with train filling, 
that certain parties were to take an outfit down and to do it all from the large 
pit at south to make these two fills. The whole borrow was supposed to come 
from 1,000 ft. south of here at station 88 about 1,200 ft. south. I told him if he 
made the three fills from that borrow pit it was just as advantageous to the 
commissioners. If he made these fills from borrow pit I would sanction it. If 
that agreement had not been made the fills would not have been done. 

Q. Are you aware that taking it out of borrow pits would have been much 
less than train fill?—A. As it turned out afterwards. I was not aware of any 
boriow p:ts adjoining the fills. 

Q. Did you inquire of your engineers as to whether common borrow could 
be had near the site of these?—A. I certainly did. I would not allow the two 
fills alone to be made unless they made the third one. 

Q. Did the division engineer inform you that there were no borrow pits?— 
A. The division engineer told me there was no material. 

Q. Was it known there was an available borrow pit to make fill at station 
35 2—A. Station 88. 

Q. Why was that not used in the ordinary way to make fill at station 85 ?— 
A. They would not take outfit down unless they could get train fill. 

Q. Would not McArthur do it? Did they not have a contract?—A. Yes, 
train fill price was arranged. 

Q. By whose authority?—A. I had authority from the chief engineer. I 

: had authority for special fills giyen to me. I mentioned there were three or four 
places where we might get fills made up by train fill, allowing train fill prices 
previous to track being laid. 

Q. Have you that correspondence?—A. I have not got it here. I men- 
tioned it to the chief engineer and these were marked on profile at the time as 
temporary trestle and train fill. I could not force McArthur to make them, as 
they were marked temporary trestle and train fill. 
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Q. Do I understand you that the division engineer informed you that the 
material was there?—A. The division engineer informed me that there was only 
a pit at station 88, which I knew myself, 

Q. Do I understand_you that these three places were covered by instructions 
received from Ottawa as to train fill?—A. Yes, I do understand they were cov- 
ered. There was a certain amount of latitude given to me in that respect. 

Q. By whom?—A. By the position I had. By the commissioners. 

Q. In writing?—A. No, but I certainly was not supposed to act as a per- 
fect dummy in charge of work like this. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. Will you please explain why the fill made by teams from the Swanson 
borrow pit was first borrowed in the ordinary way as grading, and subsequently 
changed after the fill was completed to train haul fill?—A. This was one of the 
last fills to be made. There were 283,000 yards of material. When I passed 
there last time there were 11,000 yards of loose rock returned in that fill, and 
2,000 yards of common. There were two scrapers working there when I passed 
in the fall of 1907. That is one of the places that started me to write to the 
chief engineer asking him to authorize me to make arrangements with the con- 
tractor. In a good many places where there were temporary trestles to be erected 
and to be filled later by train, I asked the chief engineer if he would authorize 
me to make arrangements with contractor for train fill prices when pits were 
down to lower level than grade. If they got steam shovels and cars and made 
these fills before track was laid, if I could not allow them train fill prices. After 
discussing the matter with the contractor these were submitted to the chief en- 
gineer an agreement was entered into and there was a letter from the contractor 
agreeing to put on steam shovels. There was a steam shovel to be placed at that 
place with small cars. I would not allow train fill until I was certain whole 
fill could be made. In the first or second estimate I took away all classification 
at that point. I would not return it as train fill until I was certain fill would be 
completed in time. If it was completed in time it was immaterial to me. 

Q. While the work was in progress at that fill made by teams it was made 
part as loose rock and part as common excavation?—A. Yes, sir, if fill was com- 
pleted in time it was to be returned as train fill. 

Q. The date you observed it on the ground did you classify it?—A. The 
22nd October. 

Q. Did you satisfy yourself on that date on the ground if classification was 
right or wrong ?—A. I did not take it into consideration at all. I only found out 
classification afterwards. I did not look into classification on that date. 

Q. Did it occur to you that it was an extraordinary thing to pay contractor 
extra because he put in a suitable plant to handle a big fill of common excava- 
tion?—A. The matter was submitted to Ottawa before the agreement was made. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. Do I understand you that you spoke of getting instructions from Ottawa? 
Do you refer to the commissioners?—A. I refer to the commissioners and the 
chief engineer. The whole thing was submitted to them, and I explained at that 
time that it was more than likely that these fills would not be ready, and there 
were more fills than could be made by the contractor in two or three years. 

Q. Did you get authority in writing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you authorize, or were you aware that the roads leading into these 
various borrow pits were paid for?—A. No, sir. 
not returned. I do not know for certain. 
(EXHIBIT No. 3a.) 
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Q. Why. do you allow overhaul from rock cuttings at 13 times the yardage 
measured in excavation ?—A. I do not allow it. The thing was in existence on one 
or two divisions only when I came here, and I only heard of it last summer; and 
my instructions were that it was to be returned at 1 yard per 1. 

Q. What: measures did you take to have back estimates corrected in that 
direction ?—^. Tn one case I remembered seeing that there was considerable over- 
haul to be returned yet. It has not been finally adjusted yet, because too much 
had been returned. The division engineers claim that the thing had been sanc- 
tioned and instructions given by my predecessor, and a good many of the subs. 
had been paid on that work, and they did not see how it could be adjusted. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 

Q. Has it been corrected in estimate to date?—A. Not all. 

Q. Any?—A. Some. 

Q- About what percentage of the total?—A. I cannot say. 

Q. Has it been deducted on section immediately west of the Winnipeg river? 
—A. I do not think so; that is the division to which I am referring. 

Q. When is it to be deducted?—A. I intended to take that point up again 
with the chief engineer. 

Q. Do you consider there is any question about it?—A. There may be the 
question of deducting it from the contractor according to the contract. It may be 
necessary to submit the matter to the chief engineer and commissioners, because 
the engineers claim they got instructions from my predecessor. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. Did you receive instructions or advice from any one at any time to vary 
from the classification defined in the specifications?—A. No, never. 

Q. Were instructions given by you to allow culverts which had been built of 
any stone not in accordance with the specifications to be classified as third-class 
masonry on the joints being cemented outside?—A. No. 

Q. Are you aware that such has been done?—A. It has been claimed that such 
has been done. It is a case of veracity between my engineers and those who re- 
ported the matter. It was reported to me that the culverts were third-class, and 
I have taken the word of my own engineers. 

Q. Did you take any steps to establish which was right?—A. I went to one 
culvert and found it was as good as others that had been built. 

Q. Did you take any of it down?—A. No, sir. It was a small culvert, and I 
thought there was a good deal of ill-feeling between the two. engineers in the 
question. 

Q. Having been over the work recently, are you aware that many of these dry 
culverts are not built according to specifications, especially as to jointing and 
facing stone?—A. I am aware there are a few culverts on the east end not up 
to the standard of stone culvert. We have had a masonry inspector all the time, 
and certainly in some cases he must have allowed bad work; I can’t explain how 
it was. 

Q. Are you surprised that your engineers allowed it to pass?—A. In some 
cases I am. I can only attribute it to the lack of knowledge and experience on 
the part of some of the resident engineers. 

Q. Are you surprised that your division engineers allowed this to pass?—A. 
I think that in some cases they should not have been allowed to pass. They 
should have been rebuilt or repaired. The only explanation I can give is that 
these stone culverts were built in a hurry and were covered over before the divi- 
sion engineer had a chance to see the whole of them. That would not excuse 
workmanship on them. 
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Q. Do you think building them in winter would diminish the size of the 
stone ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you think it would prevent stone being laid with proper bond?—A. No. 

Q. Do you think it possible these culverts could have been built without the 
division engineer seeing them?—A. Some of them may have been built without 
his seeing the whole of them. 

Q. Were not many of these culverts under heavy rock embankments built 
far in advance of the dump?—A. They could not have been built so far in advance 
of the dump as the whole of that eastern work was carried through in four or five 
months. 

Q. Did you order rip rap to be placed on top of culverts?—A. Yes, I or- 
dered it at one place on Johnson & Anderson’s work in order to save the culvert. 

Q. Have you any corespondence you would like to put in?—A. There is 
nothing. All correspondence can be had at any time. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. Which grade of engineers do you consider responsible for the classifica- 
tion’—A. I told them both, the division and resident. The resident engineer 
makes the classification and the division engineer should see that it is correct. 

Q. Do you expect your division engineers to go over a cut once a month 
and examine the classification turned in by the resident engineer?—A. Yes, I 
think they should. 

Q. Do you expect them to be familiar with every part of the classification ?— 
A. Yes, I expect them to give me information. 


‘ 


DISTRICR B7 


Mr. B. Bourceois, Division Engineer, Division 7, District “B, called and 
sworn at LaTuque on the 18th day of June, 1909. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. What position do you hold?—A. Division engineer. 

Q. How long have you been practising as an engineer?—A. Thirty-four 
years. 

Q. Do you go over your division frequently enough to keep familiar with 
each cutting so as to decide any time solid, loose rock and common excavation ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you every month go over each cutting with resident engineers and 
tell them percentages to return in estimates?—A. Yes, I generally went over one 
or two a week. 

Q. Would you explain how you instructed them, and what steps you took to 
see that he estimated the percentage of loose rock, solid rock and common rock 
according to instructions?—A. Classification was made according to specifications. . 

Q. How do you instruct them?—A. I go over every week with the resident 
engineer and examine the material and decide what percentage to give. 

Q. Do you take notice yourself of the percentage in each cut and check 
estimates monthly by those notes?—A. I generally do. 

7 > Do estimates come in each month showing classification of each cut?— 
eY es: 

Q. In cuttings containing ledge rock, boulders, clay and sand, how do you 
classify ?—A. What is in ledge or mass which necessitates it to be removed by 
blasting, that is solid rock. 

Q. How do you return ledge rock in cut?—A. Shown under cross sections. 
(EXHIBIT No. 3a.) 
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_ Q. It is always shown on your cross-sections ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got those cross-sections?—A. No, my resident engineer. 

Q. It is only the cross-sections he has that have been produced?—A. Yes. 

Q. There are no other means of showing except on cross-sections the 
engineer has plotted now?—A. Yes. 

Q. The cross-sections which your resident engineer has shown the line of 
demarcation between the solid rock in ledge and other material, is there a line on 
the cross-section shown; have you any other means of calculating ledge rock 
other than what you find on cross section?—A. It is calculated from notes, the 
lines of demarcation showing the ledge rock is taken by levels. 

Q. It is shown on cross-sections ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you determine the yardage of boulders in cuts that can be 
classified as solid rock?—A. When they are cemented together, if they necessitate 
considerable blasting. 

Q. Have you read the specifications ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you determine the exact yardage of boulders’——-A. By measure- 
ment. 

Q. Have you given your resident engineers instructions to measure each 
boulder measuring one yard and over?—A. They were measured when it could be 
done. 

Q. Would you mention under what circumstances it could be done?—A. 
When it is a cut of sand or other material where it can be measured it is measured; 
where it is mixed material it cannot be measured, a lot of boulders together. 

Q. Please explain why? When large rock cannot be measured?—A. When 
there are boulders cemented together necessitating considerable blasting. 

Q. Do I understand you that you have measurements of all boulders of one 
cubic yard of over?—A. I have not got all documents of resident engineers. 

Q. Do you know if these boulders were measured?—A. As far as I can say, 
yes. 

Q. Will you describe now your assembled rock which is classified as solid rock? 
—A. Solid rock in ledge or mass cemented together necessitating considerable 
blasting. 

Q. Would you consider a mass of rock assembled as spoken of with sand in 
between ?—A. No, not unless they were boulders over a yard. 

Q. Can you name any cut in which these boulders occur?—A. Yes, a great 
number of them, nearly all the cuttings. 

Q. Would you consider a mass of boulders massed together, if, when they are 
struck with a pick or anything would roll down bank; would you consider they 
were cemented together?—A. No, unless they were shaken by blasting. 

Q. Did you or your staff in any one case under your instructions classify 
solid rock by percentage?—A. Well every cut is classified by percentage, that is 
where there is solid, loose rock, or common excavation. 

Q. Do you consider that it is measuring rock according to the specifications ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. I am talking about boulders of rock, have your engineers under your 
instructions been classifying that by percentage?—A, When there are boulders 
in cut over one yard they are classified as solid rock. 

Q. Have you ever given any instruction to classify by percentage?—A. Cer- 
tainly I have given those instructions. 

Q. Do you consider that measuring?—A. Yes, that is measuring. 

Q. Have you ever instructed not to classify according to specifications ?—A. 
No, I have not. 

Q. Did you not up to a certain period have the large boulders measuring one 
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yard and over measured, and afterwards gave instructions not to measure them . 
but take the percentage?—A. We had to take it by percentage. 

Q. Did you consider that according to specifications?—A. Yes. 

Q. If that is measurement why not look at a cutting and say there. are 50,000 
yards in that cut; why take any levels over it. Do you consider that measuring? 
—A. No, I do not quite understand the question. 

Q. In looking at a cut, could you say, well there is 20 per cent of common 
excavation, there is 50 per cent of loose rock and 30 per cent of solid rock. Is that 
measuring ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that measuring ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the way you do?—A. We have done so in a few places. 

Q. Have you done so in many cases?—A. Yes, probably. 

Q. In a great many cases?—A. I do not remember from the first year what 
we have done. 

Q. Do I understand you in a great many cases?—A. Yes, in a great many 
eases. 

Q. Are you not aware that there are general instructions issued by the chief ` 
engineer that cross sections shall be plotted showing exact location of all ledge 
rock?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that you have cross sections showing exactly 
the different classified materials ?—A. They are sent to Quebec. 

Q. Did you ever classify on other works as you are doing here?—A. I do not 
remember classifying, we did not have to classify it, it was made by the company 
at so much a mile. 

Q. What roads?—A. Quebec and Lake St. John and Great Northern Rail- 
ways. 

Q. Was there any necessity of classifying?—A. No. 


By Mr. Lumsden: 


Did you not get instructions that all rock had to be shown on cross sections 
or by boulder measurement ?—A. Yes, on cross sections. 

Q. Or by boulder measurement where they could not be shown on cross sec- 
tions ?—A. We had instructions to show boulder measurement. 

Q. Ledge or boulder measurements were to be shown in books kept by men 
who measured them?—A. Yes, I think we had a circular to that effect. Where 
it could be done. Where we had a mass of boulders it could not be done. We 
would have to have a man on every cut. 


By Mr. Schrerber: 


Q. I am correct in my understanding that you had no experience in classi- 
fication before you came here?—A. Not properly speaking, I had a little on the 
CPR 


By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. This is the first work on which you classified material where contractor 
was paid on classified material?—A. Yes. 


5 Q. Did any one instruct you?—A. I had some advice from the district en- 
gZincer. 
Q. Did he instruct you?—A. No, I asked for some information. 
Q. Do you remember the information ?—A. I asked him about classification 
what he would make it, he never told me to classify so and so. 
Q. So that you are really without any instructions or have no experience and 
(EXHIBIT No. 34.) 
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you are now classifying work on your division and the estimates are being paid 
on that classification?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lumsden: 


Q. Has the assistant district engineer or district engineer ever gone over the 
work with you?—A. Yes, Mr. Grant, Mr. Huestis and Mr. Harvey. 

Q. Mr. Grant was the first man, did you submit classification to him for his 
approval?—A. I asked him for some advice and we talked the classification over; in 
several cases I asked if he thought the classification was over. 

Q. What did he say?—A. In some cases I was right, and in some cases I 

was over classified. 

Q. You conformed to his ideas,—A. Not always. 

Q. When he said it was too high, did you cut it down?—A. In some cases. 


Mr. Lennox.—What are the references there? 

Mr. Witson.—Let us see what is attached to that document. 

Mr. Lennox.—I suppose he had better read the whole document that he produces. 
That (Exhibit No. 3) is the mere introduction to it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have read so far just the introduction to it?—A. Yes, that is all. 

Q. Showing the list of names; and you allude to the annexed document ?—A. 
Yes. 
_ Q. What do you mean by the annexed document which you have not read, and 
which you say is attached to it? What is that document?—A. It is the evidence that 
was given on the inquiry. (See Exhibit No. 3a, page 93.) 

Q. It is the evidence which was given to the Board of Arbitrators?—A. To the 
arbitrators. 

Q. Of which you are a member yourself ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it the whole of the evidence, or only a part of it?—A. It is the whole evi- 
dence, as-far as I know. 

Q. As far as you know? Who was it made that copy—that part of evidence? 
Who has chosen it out of the whole evidence? Have you done it yourself?—A. No. 

Q. Who has done it for you? You say it is a part of the evidence?—A. No, so 
far as I know it is the whole of the evidence that is in. 

Q. The whole of the evidence?—A. As far as I know. 

Q. Who knows about it?—A. Well, I suppose 

Q. Who has prepared it for you?—A. That was written by the stenographer who 
took the evidence. 

Q. You asked the stenographer who took the evidence before the arbitrators to 
prepare that statement for you?—A. No, I have had that statement ever since the 
time of the arbitration, after I had given up the position of arbitrator. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. You say, Mr. Lumsden, that the statements that were made in your presence 
appear on the annexed papers ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In reference to those engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you indicate the pages upon which each of these statements appear in 
this annexed document ?—A. It gives the pages, from page to page. 

Q. And upon those statements, as well as upon your personal examination, you 

= relied in writing the letters that have been referred to, of the 25th June?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You have not picked out the evidence and assigned it to each of those engineers 
upon whom you reflect, but you have just taken the whole?—A. I have given the 
whole evidence. 

Q. Relating to everybody?—A. Yes, relating to everybody, as far as I know. 
There is evidence there of one man who was not on the commission; I have not 
mentioned that in my memorandum attached. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. You say the statements that were made in your presence by that engineer 
appear on certain pages of the annexed document?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Lumsden, yesterday when we adjourned you were making or reading a 
statement; have you got through with that statement, or have you any further state- 
ment to make?—A. I handed that statement in that I had yesterday. 

Q. Yesterday when you were giving your evidence you said that you were making 
a statement; you were asked to make a statement, andi you read a statement to the 
committee. I understand that you were not quite through when we adjourned; have 
you any other or further statement to make?—A. No. 

Q. That is all the statement that you wish to make to the committee?—A. I may 
say that that statement that I gave in of all the stations and the classification, that 
those are only some places. I have got a great many more that I could put in, but I 
picked out the most prominent ones. 

Mr. Crorners.—It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the circumstance that I had 
in my mind yesterday, when speaking of the importance of having counsel from the 
beginning, arises now. It should not be left to the witness to say whether he has put 
in everything that he considers material, Counsel ought to be consulted as to that. 
He may have something else that is material. You can understand that, as a lawyer. 

The CuamMAN.—Yes. I have no objection, certainly. My personal impression is 
that we should have a counsel to act for Mr. Lumsden or any other party, as far as I 
am concerned. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Mr. Lumsden, this is what we understand you to say, that that is the prelim- 
inary statement of your position?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what I, as a member of the committee, desired to find out, or to have 
some idea of what your position was before the committee; and this we understand 
you have given us in these documents of yesterday and to-day?—A. Yes. 

Q. The names of the engineers which you have not given specifically here I 
suppose can be readily ascertained from the commission by reference to the location? 
—A. Oh, yes. The difficulty with me is that many of the engineers whom I saw on 
the ground there were not the men who made the classifications. If I attempted to 
make the list I would probably make it wrong. 

Q. I suppose the commission can identify the engineers at those different sta- 
tions?—A. Yes. 

Q. Their records would show that?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp.—The issue, Mr. Chairman, is pretty well defined now. Mr. 
Lumsden has given a list of certain stations where he said there was wrong classifica- 
tion, and he has given us the names of the engineers who, he says, wrongly classified. 
Now, the issue is between Mr. Lumsden and those gentlemen, and it seems to me we 
ought to notify those gentlemen, whose names have been mentioned here that they are 


reflected upon, and on a day convenient to the committee when they can come here, to 
proceed to hear the issue between them. 


The CHatrRMAN.—You make that as a motion? 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Mr. Macponatp.—I am merely suggesting it; then we can take up the question of 

counsel. 
Mr. Lennox.—Excuse me, Mr. Macdonald, I think the drift of what you were 
saying just now, and of what you said yesterday, was that when Mr. Lumsden makes 
a statement, and you have the names and the means of identifying them, you would 
notify these parties so that they could come here and protect themselves. Is that the 
gist of the matter? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Yes, that is the gist of what I said. 

The CHamMaNn.—Then the clerk will please take a memorandum of the persons 
whose names have been mentioned. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I only suggest that. 

_ Mr. Crarke.—We would want a further statement from the commission as to the 
engineers covering the stations which are not covered by this memorandum read by 
Mr. Lumsden, so that all may be notified. 

Mr. Lennox.—Following up that idea, I was going to move in the House, that is, 
to put the question on the Order Paper, to ascertain the names of the engineers that 
could be ascertained by having all those stations that we know now. The commission 
could probably furnish those names to the committee. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Parent, you could give us the names of those engineers 
attached to those stations, could you not? 

Mr. Parent.—I think, Mr. Chairman, it is unfair to ask us to do that. Mr. 
Lumsden is the man who says he wrote those letters. He says that there were cer- 
tain men that he had no confidence in. He says in his letter that there were certain 
men on his staff. We want to know it. 

Mr. Crotners.—Some engineers that sent in those estimates that he read yester- 
day. 

Mr. Parent —You have all the estimates yourself. 

» Mr. Lennox.—We are going to find them out from the commission, I think. 

Mr. BARKER.—I think we should proceed somewhat regularly, and everybody here 
except the members of the committee is subject to the orders of this committee; and 
if we require the commission to produce certain documents here I think we must in- 
sist on our orders being carried out, no matter what the commissioner might think. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Parent was perfectly within 

Mr. Parent.—I don’t object to that. I object to giving the names of engineers 
when I don’t know who they are. 

Mr. Macponatp.—There need be no misunderstanding about it. Here are cer- 
tain stations in certain districts, in B and F. There were certain engineers employed 
at classification at those stations at certain times. The records of the commission 
I think will show, would they not, Mr. Smith? 

Mr, Smiru.—I think so. 

Mr. CuarKe.—I suppose the certificates on file will show. 


By Mr. Wilson: 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, those engineers of whom you have given the names to the com- 
mittee this morning are on the two districts?—A. Yes. 

Q. The east and the west one near Winnipeg—B and F?—A. Yes. There is 
only one on B. The rest are on F. 

Q. Can you point out those who are on District B and those who are on Dis- 
trict fF 2—A. Mr. Bourgeois, I think, is the only one on District B. 

Q. The only one?—A. The only one that is mentioned in that. 

Q. Do you know whether there is more than one engineer ?—A. There are num- 
bes in other portions of the districts whose names I am not positive of. 


By Mr. Wilson: : 
Q. The names you are not positive of ?—A. No. 
3—84 ‘ : ee are ` =. 
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Q. But have you got to complain of any other than Bourgeois ?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. The same thing with the other district—District F ?—A. The same thing 
with District F. They are the names of those who did the work in connection with 
the stations as given in my list that I gave yesterday. : 

Q. Now, referring to this document attached to the one you have read this morn- 
ing, I see that those depositions given before the arbitrators are not certified 2—A. 
No. 

Q. Is that the whole of the evidence, or part of the evidence?—A. As far as I 
know I believe it is the whole. 

Q. You believe it is the whole?—A. Yes. 

Q. From whom did you get that?—A. I got it—I had it at the time—— 

Q. You got it in the same shape as you have it now?—A. I got it in the same 
shape as J have it now. 

Mr. Lennox.—Is there anything before the Board? 

Mr. Macponatp.—We might perhaps settle that question, Mr. Lumsden con- 
fesses his inability to tell the committee—he says he does not know—those engineers 
he is talking about who made the classification; but he has given us the stations 
where certain classifications were made. The records of the commission would show 
who it was that certified to the commission. In order to enable the committee to go 
on and ascertain where we are—it does not mean any reflection on anybody—I think, 
Mr. Smith, that the commission ought to hand to the clerk the list of names of en- 
gineers who made certificates of classification in those districts in which the names 
are not given. 

Mr. SmirH.—Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me, I am very much impressed with 
what the honourable gentleman, Mr. Barker, has said—that we ought to proceed re- 
gularly. Now, I may say that my instructions were to make a full and careful ex- 
amination of this matter; to conceal nothing; to investigate fully upon the reference 
made by parliament. I very respectfully draw your attention to the fact that if this 
investigation is not proceeded with upon some system there will be absolutely no end 
to it. Far be it from me to criticise for one moment the action of the committee; 
but there are several members of my own profession upon the committee—— 

Mr. Wiison.—We are all. 

Mr. SMITH.—So much the better; then I trust I can make this remark with per- 
fect confidence: you have just now allowed to be filed in this case the whole of the 
evidence taken before another tribunal 

Mr. .1AcDONALD.—No. 

Mr. Witson.—We are coming to that; we will deal with that in a minute. 

Mr. SmitH.—I am not going to raise any objection if the members of this com- 
mittee, who are lawyers, see fit to adopt such a principle, because I suppose if I do 
object my conduct may be criticised, and it may be said that I have something to 
conceal. : 

Mr. Witson.—If you will allow me, I have a suggestion to make that will settle 
the point for the moment. Perhaps we can agree—— 

Mr. Smirn.—Allow me a moment. If we are going to have any adjournment now, 
whether the commission can possibly tell from this statement is a question. Mr. Lums- 
den has already told us that engineers have been changed from those various sections. 
He says: ‘Sometimes when I went there I did not see the man who made the classi- 
fication? Now, I don’t know whether it would be possible from the records of the com- 
mission to tell just the date when the classification was made to which objection is 
taken. Mr. Lumsden says: ‘Some of that work was not only completed, but the 
classification made more than a year before I was there.’ 

Mr. Crarxe.—He thinks there may have been different engineers. 

Mr. Surru.—There may be different engineers, and whether it is possible from the 
records of the commission to say who made those classifications I do not know- 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Mr. Barker.—Mr. Lumsden can tell whether it is possible or not. 

Mr. Smiru.—The commission can tell me that, but I assure you that will be in- 
vestigated; and, if possible, the information will be brought to you. 

Mr. Lennox.—lIf the commission find it impossible, they have only to say so. 

Mr. SmitrH.—Quite so. Now, before we proceed any further, is it possible to learn 
in some way, or to indicate or define in some way, what the scope of the inquiry is 
going to be? If we are going to have this investigation made now to find out what 
we can determine from this statement, Mr. Lumsden now says he has a great deal more 
that he has not put before you. I would respectfully suggest that you ask Mr. Lumsden 
now to put before you all that he intends to, or all that this committee ought to know, 
so that we may investigate and find out at once. 

Mr. Lennox.—lIs not this the case, that it is not so much a question of what Mr. 
Lennox intends or what Mr. Lumsden wishes, as of what should go? Should not 
everything go before the committee? 

Mr. SmiruH.—Undoubtedly, everything on which he bases his charges should go 
before the committee. Therefore, I would suggest that he make a full statement at 
once; if he has any further matter that ought to go before this committee, it ought to 
be brought. 

Mr. Lennox.—That brings us up to the question of counsel. That just em- 
phasizes the necessity of counsel. Mr. Lumsden may have one view of the matter and 
an experienced counsel may have an entirely different view. Now, as I submit to you, 
Mr. Chairman, there should be counsel employed in the public interest, and that coun- 
sel should have the right to look into this matter, have time to look into it, and to 
determine what, in his view, is proper to be brought before the committee. Mr. Lums- 
den could not be expected to be a judge of that kind of thing to the same extent as 
counsel would be; and I only renew what I said yesterday—that both sides should be 
represented. There should be no doubt about that. The public should not have any 
feeling that injustice was done by this committee. I think the committee is surely in 
a position to determine now, and it should be determined now before anything more is 
done, that counsel will be appointed to represent the other side of the question—which 
I regard as being the public interest side of the question. It was said, leave this over 
till to-day, till we had seen what line it would take. Now, I think we are at that point. 

Mr. Witson.—Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with the remarks of Mr. Lennox. 
I do not want to reflect in any way on Mr. Lumsden. He has his views; his views may 
not be accepted by this committee. Now, Mr. Lennox wants the views of a lawyer. 
‘The lawyer will have nothing to do with his own personal views- We have to deal with 
a very definite matter referred to us by parliament. I am supposing a lawyer would 
be engaged in the public interest; is it Mr. Lennox who is going to give him instruc- 
tions? Is it Mr. Chairman, or any one of the committee, or is it the public out on the 
street-—any rumour? This is no Royal Commission, as the one that has been sitting in 
Montreal for a year or so, where everybody could come and lay a complaint every hour 
in the day and every minute in the hour. The business of this committee is being 
framed as it was expressed in parliament by some members who are, I suppose, well 
informed, and the proposition before the House was framed and crystallized. We 
cannot go outside of those views. If any one now being charged, being denounced be- 
fore this committee, wants to be defended, let him have counsel; I have no objection 
at all. I should like Mr. Lennox to be good enough to tell me from whom this publie 
lawyer, whose services he requires before this committee, will receive his instruction 
or his information ? 

Mr. Crotners.—Mr. Chairman, I think it is as well that we should thoroughly 
understand where we are, right away now. I do not wish to say the slightest word that 
would reflect upon my learned friend from Montreal (Mr. Smith, K.C.), but from the 
remarks he just made, he seemed to assume that he has the carriage of this investiga- 
tion. Now, so far as I am concerned, I think that is an entirely erroneous position to 
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fake. Here is the position we are in: Mr. Lumsden was appointed chief engineer of 
this project, not by the commissioners, but by the government—appointed by the 
people of this country—to oversee, in his professional capacity, the construction of this 
railroad. On the other hand, the commissioners were appointed by the same power— 
by the people through the government. So that we have Mr. Lumsden appointed by 
the people of this country to discharge certain duties; we have the commissioners 
appointed by the people of this country to discharge certain duties; and we will re- 
member that it is the government that appoints Mr. Lumsden, not the commissioners. 
Under section 10 of the Act the government appoints the chief engineer. Under section 


11 the commissioners appoint all the other engineers and all the other officers. So. 


that now we have the chief expert in connection with the project, Mr. Lumsden, ap- 
pointed by the people, casting certain reflections upon officers appointed by the com- 
mission. He has his subordinate engineers 

Mr. Macponatp.—All of whom were recommended by himself. 

Mr. Croruers.—! don’t understand so. The statute does not require anything of 
that kind; the statute does not require that the chief engineer should approve of those. 
It gives the commissioners absolute power to appoint any eugineers they choose, 
under section 11. (Reading secs. 10 and 11). So that, as I said a moment ago, we 
have the people appointing the chief engineer; the people appointing the commis- 
sioners; the commissioners appointing these subordinate engineers and all other officers. 
Then we have the chief engineer making a report in this letter to the government, to 
the people, reflecting upon certain officers appointed by the commission. That is the 
position of things. The people, through the government, say: ‘We desire those 
reflections inyestigated.’ The government, not the commissioners, appoint the com- 
mittee to investigate. The commissioners are of no standing whatever here, so far 
as the order of the House appointing the committee is concerned. They are here 
by grace of this committee. Their counsel is here by grace of this committee. It is 
the duty of this tribunal to determine the status of the various counsel who appear 


here. Now, I have not had the honour of meeting my learned friend (Mr. Smith) | 


before, but I am ready to assume at once that he possesses to the fullest extent the 
characteristic virtue of our noble profession (hear, hear), and that characteristic 
virtue is to use all legitimate means to give effect to the desire of his client. In 
practice, amongst those legitimate means—which perhaps would not be approved of in 
forum conscientia—is the suppressing of any evidence that would tend not to give 
effect to the desire of his client. That is the position that my learned friend would 
occupy as representing this commission. Now, the commissioners appointed these 
subordinates; and it is as natural as for water to run down hill that they should 
endeavour to show, through their counsel, that the subordinates they appointed were 
both competent and honest; and it would be the duty of my learned friend, as counsel 
for the commissioners, to give effect to that desire even to the extent of suppressing 
evidence. We are all lawyers on this tribunal; we know that. that is done every day— 
perfectly legitimate. 

Mr. CuarKe.—We don’t know any such thing. 

Mr. CrotHers.—Yes, we do; my learned friend would not be considered a good 
counsel 

Mr. Barxer.—My learned friend always hands his brief to the other side. 

Mr. Crotuers.—My learned friend, the chairman, would not be considered a good 
counsel if he brought before any tribunal evidence which his clients did not desire him 
to bring before the tribunal. We all understand that very well. We know what the 
feeling of the commissioners is towards Mr. Lumsden, and towards the other members 
of that board. We had a letter from those commissioners, sent to Mr. Lumsden, in 
which they say, amongst other things—I need not read the whole of it—that "the 
secretary was instructed to make this communication to Mr. Lumsden and to say that 
the commissioners ‘ object to and protest against the proceedings 


pee : ; : $ of the arbitrators, 
as being improper and illegal ’—charging these arbitrators, charging Mr. Lumsden, 
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with doing something that was ‘improper and illegal’ for the following reasons :— 
(a) that they were based in whole or in part on the said draft agreement of May 14, 
1909, which had been rejected, and which had no existence in fact; (b) that the 
examination of the work was of a hasty, insufficient and superficial character ;— 
charging this witness, Mr. Lumsden, one of the arbitrators, with having made a hasty, 
insufficient and superficial examination of this work. (c) That the engineers on the 
line who classified the work were not afforded a sufficient hearing and an opportunity of 
presenting evidence; (d) that the contractors were not afforded an opportunity of 
showing cause—they did not treat the contractors fairly; they did not treat the sub- 
ordinate engineers fairly; ‘and further to say that the commissioners insist, in the 
publie interest, that the proceedings of the arbitration tribunal shall be exhaustive, 
final and conclusive; and ‘that the report of the arbitrators, when made, shall be 
supported by substantial evidence, including details of quantities, &c.’ That is the 
letter sent by these commissioners to Mr. Lumsden, indicating the feelings of the 
commissioners towards Mr. Lumsden. Now, as I said, it is as natural as it is for 
water to run down hill, that these commissioners desire the result of this inquiry to 
warrant that letter. And it is just as natural that their ocunsel should endeavour to 
carry that out, even to the extent of suppressing evidence if necessary. So that I 
appeal to the members of the profession who are together on this tribunal, whether or 
not it is in the interests of the public that the carriage of this investigation should be 
placed in the hands of a man occupying the position that my learned friend from 
Montreal does, who is acting for these commissioners, anxious to carry out their desires, 
which is, to show that Mr. Lumsden was wrong, to the extent even of suppressing 
evidence. I am perfectly sure that my learned friend from Montreal sees the indeli- 
cacy of his position, and would not desire to occupy it. Therefore I submit to you 
with all confidence, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman appointed by the people of 
this country having made reflections on officers appointed by the commission, and 
“hence indirectly against the commissioners, they should not be permitted to choose 
counsel to have the carriage of this investigation. The only capacity in which the 
commissioners can appear before this tribunal is that of defendants; and who ever 
heard of a prosecution being placed in the hands of the counsel for the defendant. 

Mr. Wiurson.—There is no defendant so far. 

Mr. Croruers.—That is exactly the position, I submit to you, Mr. Chairman; 
exactly the position. The counsel for these commissioners must desire to carry out 
their desire. Their desire must be to show that Mr. Lumsden is wrong. The coun- 
sel’s duty—legitimate duty—would be to suppress evidence that would go to show 
that the commissioners were wrong; and therefore I appeal to every member of this 
board, every lawyer on this board, if that is a proper position for counsel to be in. 
Should not somebody appointed by this tribunal to represent the people have the 
carriage of this investigation? It seems to me that that is just as clear as that two 
and two make four; and I submit it to the honour of members of our profession on 
this committee if that is not so. 

Mr. Smita, K.C.—May I be allowed to say a word, Mr. Chairman? I feel, sir, 
that we are here by grace, and we hope to get to heaven by grace—but I was very 
much surprised indeed to hear, immediately after the reference to grace, such an 
exalted view of the ethics of our profession. 

Mr. Croruers.—Aren’t they correct? 

Mr. SmirH.—I desire to say at once that, so far from feeling the slightest in- 
delicacy in my position, my position is clear, absolutely clear and straight and honour- 
able, and I intend so to pursue it; and if the learned counsel whb has just addressed 
you and has criticised my position, declared to you, as he did this moment, that I, re- 
tained in the public interest—representing the commission that practically repre- 
sents the government—would consider it my legitimate duty to suppress evidence, I 
have only to say that I am not acquainted with any such ethics in the profession. 
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I shall suppress no evidence. Now, my position is not indelicate, for the simple 
reason. 

Mr. Crotuers.—Would my learned friend pardon me for one moment? Who 
has given you the position that you are assuming to take now in this tribunal? What 
is your status here at all? 

Mr. SMITH.—I beg the honourable gentleman’s pardon. At the very first meet- 
ing here it was proposed that counsel should be heard, and any one interested was 
invited to come with counsel. 

Mr. CrorHers.—Yes, but it was not proposed that any particular counsel should 
have the carriage of these proceedings. 

Mr. SmirnH.—No particular counsel has for one moment assumed anything of 
the sort. 

Mr. CrorHers.—] assumed it by your language. 

Mr. Smiru.—Then you must have put a very strained construction on the 
language. I never said anything of the sort. 

Mr. CrorHers.—What you said here was that you were representing the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Smiru.—I said that I was retained by the commission, and my instructions 
from the commission were to make this investigation, as far as their responsit’ lity 
for engineers or anything was concerned, as full as possible. 

Mr. Lennox.—We have not had that from anybody before. 

Mr. Smira.—Now, what is the charge? The chief engineer has made certain 
charges. 

Mr. CrotHers.—Would my learned friend answer one question: Do you think 
your position here is to have the carriage of this investigation ? 

(Mr. SmirH.—Certainly not; but it is this 

Mr. CroTuers.—Then we ought to have somebody else. 

Mr. SmirH.—It is to investigate as far as possible charges made by Mr. Lums- 
den against engineers under him. Now, when I come here with instructions from 

“the commission to ascertain whether those charges are well founded, whether any 
reason exists why Mr. Lumsden has lost confidence in the engineering staff, I am 
surely not then to be met by any insinuations that my position is indelicate. My posi- 
tion is thoroughly well defined; and with the permission—grace, if you will, sir—I 
“intend 

Mr. CroTHERS.— Will you pardon me one moment? I don’t mean to say it is in- 
delicate at all if your position is to represent the commissioners and not to have the 
carriage of the investigation. 

Mr. SmitH.—I have never suggested anything of the sort. 

Mr. CrotHers.—Then there is nothing between us. 

Mr. Smiru.—tI think there is a great deal between us, if my honourable friend 
will allow me. I was perfectly staggered when I was told that my duty was to sup- 
press evidence. I put it to the other gentlemen, to the other members of this com- 
mittee, whether such a charge should be made when I come here to investigate the 
reasons why Mr. Lumsden declared, in a solemn document, that he had lost confid- 
ence in the engineering staff. Mr. Lumsden first said ‘I don’t remember any of the 
names.’ One would think that the charge that he had lost confidence in the engineer- 
ing staff would have been based upon something more definite, that had madea very 
definite impression on his mind. Then when we find that the classification that he 
‘objects to is, as he tells us, made by men who are no longer engineers at all on the 
Transcontinental 

Mr. Barxer.—If Mr. Smith would allow me, I just wish to say a word here—not 
trying to shut him off in his remarks in the least—but I quite agree with what my 
learned friend Mr. Crothers has said. We are taking exception, not to your repre- 
senting your client to the fullest extent 
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Mr. CrotHers.—No, of course not. 

Mr. Lennox.—We want to confine it to that. 

Mr. Barker.—But we say that that is not sufficient for the purpose of this in- 
vestigation. You, perhaps somewhat unwittingly, represented yourself as being em- 
ployed here by the commission to represent the public interest. We deny that. We 
say you are not representing the public interest here. 

Mr. SmırH.— With what Mr. Barker has said I entirely agree. I said at once 
it would be entirely agreeable to me to have another counsel appointed; I should be 
delighted. My remarks to-day were directed to what was said this morning. Surely 
Mr. Lumsden could not have been honest in his resignation because he lost con- 
fidence in engineers who were no longer on the line at all. What I am asking you 
gentlemen now to do is to let us know what we are going to investigate, so that we 
may bring before you all the information that it is possible to bring. Therefore I 
suggested a while ago that you should, if possible, get from Mr. Lumsden all that 
influenced him in losing confidence. Don’t have a partial statement; get everything 
from him that influenced him in losing confidence. Then the commission will take 
up these statements, and if it be possible from their records to show who were the 
engineers who made those classifications, we shall put before you all the information 
that we have; and I will assure the honourable gentlemen once more that if there 
is any supression it won’t be with my knowledge or consent. 

Mr. OroTHEerS.—Well, Mr. Chairman, isn’t this the time to determine—— 

Mr. Macponatp.—I was going to say that all this discussion was entirely out of 
place and unnecessary, for the simple reason that as far as I an coacarazt—and 
after consultation with Mr. Clarke I find he has the same view—we have always been 
of the opinion that there ought to be counsel here to deal with this matter, and we 
are prepared to make it to deal with this whole question. 

i Mr. CrotHers.—Is it not necessary to have counsel now to determine what is 
material? Mr. Lumsden says he does not know. 

Mr. Macponaup.—We will get back to the point where Mr. Smith refers to an 
understanding that will clear the air; then we will be prepared to get down to busi- 
ness and to go ahead. The majority of the committee thought yesterday that as a 
preliminary matter it would be wise and prudent to hear from Mr. Lumsden what 
he meant by the very indefinite and crude statement contained in his letter to the 
commission. That is all we wanted to do. I intimated yesterday that so far as I 
was concerned I thought the whole question of counsel should be properly dealt with; 
that we should intimate that all parties could have counsel, and that we should have 
the best opportunity of ventilating these matters to the public. So far we have only 
got to the preliminary statement of Mr. Lumsden, when we were diverted into this 
other direction. I am prepared to deal here in the way that I think will be in the 
public interest. Before dealing with that, I think Mr. Lumsden’s statement ought 
to be completed, so as to clear the decks and let us know where we are going to be. 
Mr. Lumsden has stated the places where there was over-classification. He has given 
us the names of the men who, he says, over-classified, and in whom he lost confidence. 
He says he thinks of some others that have over-classified, but he cannot give the 
names. I don’t know who they are. Mr. Smith very properly points out that it is 
very difficult for the commission to supply those names. They may have gone away, 
and the statement is so indefinite that it is impossible to locate them. When we 
broke off into this discussion I was endeavouring to say that Mr. Lumsden might 
confer with Mr. Smith and the clerk, and prepare and file a definite list of the names 
of the parties on whom he has reflected. : 

Mr. Lennox.—No, not at this stage. . 

Mr. Witson.—When we are proposing an investigation do you object now? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Lumsden either has in his mind the men in whom he lost 
confidence, or he has not. Let him confer with Mr. Smith, and let them give to the 
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clerk the names of the people whom he meant. As to the statement in which he has 
given us all the evidence before the arbitration, I think that should not be put on 
the records of the committee except such parts of it as he sglects that are appro- 
priate. 

Mr. Lennox.—That is, such parts as he thinks will apply? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Yes, just give us the part that is material. Then we will get 
down to the point of trying to determine the statements that are made. 

Mr. Witson.—Mr. Crothers seems to have had in his mind that I object to have 
a counsel here, a public prosecutor, if I may call it that way. This is not my posi- 
tion at all. Honourable gentlemen seem to forget what are our duties, our juris- 
diction, and the scope of this investigation. The first person that appears before us 
is Mr. Lumsden. We ask him wlhiether Le wants a counsel or not. He says no, he 
does not want any. I don’t know of any tribunal having power to enforce a counsel 
ou a party who does not want cne. I don’t think we have any power to appoint any. 

Mr. Lennox.-- Yes, we have. 

Mr. Witson.—I would be delighted to be a little more informed on the subject. 
I think the committee may recommend to the government that a counsel should be 
appointed. ° 

Mr. Lennox.—That is all. 

Mr. Witson.—And I for one would be delighted if some proposition of that 
kind would be made. I don’t know what is the proposition my learned friend is 
going to make, but we will in a few minutes bring as many ‘counsel as you like— 
that is what I say to the public—and I would be delighted to see the room full of 
them; but when a counsel will make an application to appear before this committee 
we will have the right to demand whom he is representing. That is all I want— 
exactly as my learned friend Mr. Crothers was very particular, a few minutes ago, 
to find out who my learned friend Mr. Smith was representing. But I object that 
lawyers should come up before us and say, ‘I am the public.” That is too much. 

Mr. Macponatp.—If£ we would deal with that preliminary point, as to how to get 
this question of names settled. Mr. Lumsden, suppose you confer with Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Lennox.—I was going to say something when you were speaking before. 

Mr. SmırH.—Let Mr. Lumsden confer with Mr. Crothers and see if he ean give it. 

The CHAIRMAN.-—No, that would not do, 

Mr. Lennox.—Mr. Lumsden has given us the names of those he came in contact 
with. He said in going over the work he found certain work that gave evidence of 
not having been properly classified. He had no faith in the men who classified the 
work, whoever they were. Now, the commission knows perfectly well, and has a re- 
cord of, every engineer they have had. They have a record of all the classifications 
that came in. They have it assigned to certain stations, and they have it of record 
as to the time it came in, that is, the month it came in, and they know what engineer 
was in charge of that particular station at that particular time. They know who 
certified to it, and that is the man we are after. Now, I submit what the commis- 
sion must do is to furnish us with that evidence as to who were the men who clas- 
sified that particular portion of the work which is referred to in the statement. It 
could not be expected that Mr. Lumsden would know who those engineers were; and 
if we cannot get it through this committee we can get it through the House; we have 
those two ways. But l presume that we will get it from the commission, and I pre- 
sume that they will not find any great difficulty. If an engineer who classified im- 
properly a long time ago has gone away to South Africa and we cannot get him, so 
much the worse. But we need not meet that difficulty until it presents itself. I 
submit there is no need at all for any conference between the commissioners and Mr. 
Lumsden, or anything of that kind. Mr. Lumsden has done all that he could be ex- 
pected to do, He has given the stations at which the wrong occurred, and the com- 
mission have the power to tell us who did the wrong. ) 
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The Cramman.—I have no doubt that the commission will give us all the papers 
and everything that they can. I have not the least doubt about that. 

Mr. Lennox.—We will see that they do. 

The CHamman.—I think this discussion is a little too long. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Let us try to get the decks clear as to the things in which we 
agree. It is agreed that only so much of that evidence taken before the arbitrators 
as refers to the engineers named by Mr. Lumsden is to be before the committee. 

Mr. Lennox.—The evidence of the engineers who were complained of should be 
referred to. 

Mr. Macponatp. The rest of it is to be eliminated, taken out, and will not form 
part of the record. 

Mr. Witson.—Would it not be better to have this certified by the stenographer ? 

Mr. Macponatp.—We are proposing that of that evidence taken before the arbitra- 
tors, submitted by Mr. Lumsden, only so much of that as is specially referred to by 
himself in his statement as being the evidence of the engineers whom he names, shall 
be before the committee. The rest of it is not before the committee, and shall not 
form part of the record, and shall be handed back. 

Mr. Wirson —Yes; but provided this is duly certified. 

Mr. Macponatp.—He is taking the responsibility. We are cutting out all the 
evidence except statements which Mr. Lumsden himself takes the responsibility of 
saying were made in his presence. All the rest are gone. 

Mr. Witson.—Without referring to documents which are annexed? 

Mr. Suiru.—And on which he bases his loss of confidence? 

Mr. Macponatp.—And on which he bases his loss of confidence. Now, that is 
settled. 

The CuHamMANn.—This is given as a motion? 

Mr. Macponatp.—I move that. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Then I will move, Mr. Chairman, that the engineers whose nam 2s 
have been mentioned by Mr. Lumsden be notified by the clerk of the statements made 
by Mr. Lumsden in reference to themselves, and be asked to appear here at a subse- 
quent d-ta to be fixed by the committee. 

Mr. Lennox.—Do you mean that you want them to appear as witnesses, or are 
they merely to be notified so that they may appear or not? 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is it. 

Mr. Lennox.—They will be notified. 

Mr. Macnonatp.—That is all. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Mr. Witson.—I suppose you might put it that they may be represented by attorney 
if they like. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—That can be dealt with afterwards. 

Mr. Lennox —That will come up at the proper time. 

Mr. Witson.—I submit that we should start. We have seven names. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I would suggest that we notify those people at once. 

Mr. Barxker.—I think the commission should facilitate this inquiry, and give in 
as promptly as possible the names of the other men, and let them be notified at once. 

Mr. Witson.—Will you allow me to ask Mr. Lumsden a question? 


By Mr. Wilson: 

Q. Mr- Lumsden, supposing you were going to the commissioners’ office to-day or 
any day, to-morrow we will say, could you find a list of the engineers who were em- 
ployed on those two sections—the whole of them?—A. I presume I could. I can’t say 
positively. I think so. I don’t know the time that they were on. 

Q. But you could find that out, I understand?—A. Well, they could find it out 


Er 
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much better than I could, because they are conversant with it at the present time, and 
I am not. They can find out who was the engineer from time to time all along when 


the work was being done, we will say, between stations 3010 and 3015, if there was any 


change, and probably it might have been all under one. 

Q. But being the Engineer-in-Chief, I presume you were in charge of all that ?— 
A. But I don’t remember the individual stations where those men were. 

Q. I am not asking if you remember or not, but what I want to know from you 
is whether you are not the best qualified man to make out that list, by going down to 
the office of the commissioners and looking at the record, even if you don’t know 
the gentlemen who were working there?—A. They have got their own records there, 
and I have not. I have not seen anything of them of late. I can’t tell whether John 
Brown was on or not. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I suppose when you were there you were the best qualified to give it?— 
A. When I was there; but I can’t say that I am now. I am not. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Lumsden, would you refuse the request of the committee to go up there 
to the office of the commission and look in the books and work it out, and get the 
names, and help the commission to furnish those names?—A. I am perfectly willing 
to do that, but I must rely on them in giving me the correct information. 

The CHamMAN.—Why, yes, certainly it would be understood that they would 
produce the books. 

Mr, Parent.—We will put everything you want at your disposal. 

The CHatrMAN.—The books and help must be given to you so as to facilitate the 
work of finding the names, but I think you should go there and give your own help 
to the commission and get those names as soon as possible. 

WitTNESS.—I am prepared to do that. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Is there any way, Mr. Lumsden, in which you can assist in that matter? For 
instance, here you have a cutting which was made two years ago. You, as engineer, 


certifying to the accounts coming from your subordinate, on which the payments are ~ 


made, would be in the best position to locate that—better than any one of the com- 
mission would be, wouldn’t you ?—A. Than possibly the commissioners themselves, but 
not the engineers of the commissioners. 

Q. I am speaking of the commissioners themselyes?—A. The commissioners 
themselves, I dare say I am; but the engineers of the commission who have been on 
the work all the time on those particular districts or divisions, would know much 
better than I would. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Chairman, I stated a moment or two ago that I proposed to 
submit a resolution to the committee with reference to the appointment of counsel. 
I expressed the opinion, at the very inception of this matter, that it was not desirable 
for this committee or any other committee having duties such as ours to perform, 
to be a committee which would have to engage itself in the examination of witnesses 
and matters of that kind; and I thought that so far as possible all parties should be 
represented before the committee for the presentation of whatever they wanted to urge, 
pro and con. It was expected that Mr. Lumsden, on being notified, would come here 
with counsel. Some of my honourable friends and myself had experience in another 
committee of a somewhat similar character, in which the party who had made certain 


statements came here with counsel. There was no difficulty with regard to the matter, 


and everything went on perfectly regular. However, Mr. Lumsden says, ‘I am not 


going to be a prosecutor in this matter at all; I am not going to bring counsel; I 


don’t want counsel; I am here only as a witness.” He disclaims any responsibility 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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of any character whatever; consequently the committee would be left in this position, 
with the assistance of Mr. Smith, representing the commission. But I am sure, on 
account of his high standing at the bar, and his position generally, we would all 
recognize that he would take a very high stand in regard to the matter, and would 
assist the committee in the fullest possible way. At the same time, personally I feel 
that the committee would be relieved of very much labour, and the thing would be 
very much more satisfactory, if we had somebody here who would assume the role of 
presenting the facts from the other side. Now, we cannot go to work and assign 
counsel for Mr. Lumsden, because Mr. Lumsden says he does not want counsel. I 
looked up some authorities on the subject, and I made some inquiries from gentlemen 
who, I think, are posted in regard to the matter, and who pointed out to me preced- 
ents that had existed in previous parliaments, where counsel had been assigned for 
the committee; and there is also a very grave question as to our right to proceed to 
appoint counsel to do that thing without the consent of the House. We can certify 
to the House and ask the House under a resolution to adopt our report, whereby the 
counsel that would be retained, for instance, by Mr. Lumsden or by the committee, 
would be paid. I was talking to the clerk in regard to the matter, as to what our 
position and rights are, and he thought the proper duty for the committee would be 
to report to the House, asking permission to have counsel assigned to the committee. 
I think that was done by the Langevin Committee, and Curran and other com- 
mittees. i 

Mr. Lennox.—It was done in the Langevin committee. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Yes. Consequently, as I am sure that all that anybody wants 
in this matter is to find out what Mr. Lumsden is talking about, and find out whether 
there was anybody that he had any right to lose confidence in, and we ought to have 
all the facts before us, I propose to move:—That this committee apply to the House 
for permission to arrange for counsel for the committee in investigating the matters 
referred to us for consideration. The phrase used in the resolutions is, ‘Counsel for 
the Committee.’ I cannot find anything more definite than that. 

Mr. Lennox.—One step at a time is good, I think. That is right, I think, as far 
as it goes. 

Mr. Macponaup.—Is there anything else you can suggest? 

Mr. Lennox.—I don’t think there is anything else we should consider at this 
stage. i 

Mr. CRoTHERS.—I am perfectly prepared to agree with everything Mr. Macdonald 
has said. I think he has covered the ground well. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—It is a good thing now everybody is satisfied. 

The CHatrRMAN.—There are no other steps now until counsel is appointed. 

Mr. Lennox.—There is one other point 

Mr. Macponatp.—I think we ought to arrange a time when those engineers 
mentioned by Mr. Lumsden can be here. Mr. Grant, I understand you are the Chief 
Engineer; when could those engineers be here? 

Mr. Grant.—About a week. 

The CHatrman.—Then they will be notified right off by the clerk. 

Mr. Lennox.—Just one point I want to have thoroughly understood. Referring 
to the evidence that is annexed to Mr. Lumsden’s statement of this morning 

The Cuamman.—Should we pay the expenses of those engineers? 

Mr. Lennox.—We are not calling them as witnesses at present. We are notify- 
ing them of the proceedings so that they can be present. 

Mr. Macponatp.—If they give evidence they will get their witness fees certified. 

Mr. Lennox.—Referring again to that matter of the statement by Mr. Lumsden 
this morning’ with the annexed evidence, and the portions that he specifically refers 
to by witnesses, that portion will be embodied in the record of the proceedings? 

Mr. Macpnonatp.—Yes, but all the rest will not. 
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Mr. Lennox.—All the rest will not be. 

Mr. Witson.—Who is going to pick that out? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Lumsden and the clerk must eliminate. : 
Mr. Lennox.—I think it is identified by pages. The pages only will be copied. 


Committee adjourned at 12.30 until to-morrow at 2 p.m. 


THURSDAY, February 24, 1910. 


The committee met at 2 p.m., Mr. Geoffrion (chairman), presiding. 


CuairMAN.—Now, gentlemen, we have met, I understand, to talk over the mat- 
ter of counsel. We told Mr. Smith, K.C., and the commissioners that they need not 
be here; so if any of the members of the committee have any suggestions to make 
or anything to say in the matter we will be glad to hear them. Mr. Lennox? 

Mr. Lennox.—Mr, Chairman, my views are somewhat familiar to you all, and I 
do not need to repeat them. We are all here as in a quasi judicial capacity, but of 
course we are also politicians, and we cannot forget that—we do not often forget 
it for any great length of time. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Some of us do. 

Mr. Lennox.—I think Mr. Macdonald is the only gentleman who does. 

Mr. Macponatp.—So far. 

Mr. Lennox.—The rest of us I daresay keep it pretty well in mind. Now, in 
determining a committee the practice has been, I suppose at all times, that the gov- 
ernment picks out a majority of their supporters, and the opposition name the 
minority. We cannot get rid of the fact that whilst we all desire to do what is right 
in the matter, we have the feeling that inevitably we are prejudiced more or less in 
favour of our own side. If some gentlemen suggest it, I will admit it is less in their 
case. It is to the interest of the government as it is to the interest of the com- 
mission that the result of this inquiry establishes that Mr. Lumsden is wrong, and 
that there is no ground for complaint in connection with the matters referred to. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is not our position at all. We cannot assent to that at 
all. 

Mr. Lennox.—Well, I don’t want anybody to assent to anything I say. 

Mr. Macponatp.—You have no right to say what our position is, because we have 
never said what our position is. : 

Mr. Lennox.—Unless I am allowed to proceed I don’t propose to proceed. 

Mr. Macponatp.—You have no right to make a reflection on the others. 

Mr. Lennox.—I have a perfect right to discuss this matter from the aspect from 
which I view it. I have as much right as Mr. Macdonald or anybody else. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is right, but you have no right to say what my position is. 

Mr. Lennox.—I am not speaking about your position; I am speaking of the gov- 
‘ernment. I will ask my honourable friend at this stage to leave me alone as much as 
possible while I am addressing the chair. 

Mr. MacponaLp.— Well, you leave everybody else alone. 

Mr. Lennox.—I am not going to leave anybody alone in the public discharge of 
my duty, and addressing my remarks as I propose to make them. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Then you cannot complain if you are not left alone. 

Mr. Lennox.—I have a right to make a remark without unseemly interruptions 
on the part of my learned friend. Now, Mr. Chairman, what I say is this, that it 
is in the interest of the government as it is in the interest of the commission that 
the result of this inquiry should be that there would appear to have been nothing 
wrong at all; that there had been no over-classification; that there had been no un- 
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due amount of over-break; that there had been no disregard of Mr. Lumsden’s in- 
structions; that everything had been proper; and while that is in the interests 

Mr. Witson.—Will you allow me just to make one remark. We have been called 
to sit here to-day for one thing, definite work. There is a question put to you, Mr 
Lennox; can you suggest to the committee the name of any counsel? Then after 
your suggestion has been made you may go on with your speech along the line that 
you started. For the moment let us proceed to business. This is what we want; this 
is what the country wants; this is what the government wants; and this is what we 
presumed your position was. 

Mr. Lennox.—My honourable friend is wrong. The Chairman asked me if I had 
any remarks to make in reference to the selection 

The CHARMAN.—I think we had better let Mr. Lennox proceed. He is a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. Lennox. and I was proceeding, as well as I know how— and it will not be 
anywhere near equal to the way my honourable friend from Laval would present it, 
but it is as well as I know how. I was proceeding to give reasons that would commend 
themselves to your judgment and to the judgment of other members of the committee, 
why we should take a certain course. I say it is in the interést of the government that 
this matter should result in its being said that there was nothing specially wrong. 
Anybody knows that that must be so. It would be so if the Conservatives were in 
power. It would be so of every government. Then, four members of the committee 
are supporters of that government—from conviction, of course, from belief that that 
is the proper government for Canada to have. I am willing to admit all that; and I 
am saying, Mr. Chairman, that as a result it is impossible for those gentlemen to com- 
pletely forget their political affiliations. Now, on the other hand, it is the interest of 
the minority of the committee to endeavour if possible, within legitimate lines, to 
show, as they have on many former occasions endeavoured to show, that this matter 
which is charged by Mr. Lumsden is well founded, and that there is necessity for 
investigation, and that there is necessity for a remedy. We, as members of the minor- 
ity, necessarily start off with that kind of conviction in our mind. We are, like the 
members of the majority, anxious to do our duty, but we have our prejudices; our 
political affiliations necessarily prejudice our minds to some extent; and if 
the matter hangs in the balance, how is it going to be? Necessarily, inevitably, 
that the members of the committee decide in favour of their own side. 
Now, the commission has selected a counsel. That counsel is to be paid by the 
country. That counsel is counsel of the commission and the counsel of the 
government. That being so, we requested that a counsel should be appointed to re- 
present the other side. I would dissent entirely from the proposition that that counsel 
should be said to represent the other side if that counsel is the counsel selected by 
the majority of the committee. Now, what I submit to the committee is this: That 
they do not rule by force in this case, but that they should allow the minority the 
privilege and the right—as I would submit, the right—of selecting that counsel, with- 
in reasonable limitations. I would not ask to select counsel that would, on his name 
being mentioned, evidently be incompetent. I would not ask you to accept a counsel 
who had been for any special reason peculiarly obnoxious in a political sense; but I 
would ask the committee to let the people have the opportunity of having full con- 
fidence in this investigation by allowing the minority of the committee to select the 
counsel. I would only ask that we should submit the names to you gentlemen, and 
if you said for any special reason that you would not allow any particular man to be 
on the list, we should not ask that; but in the interests of the public we should be 
allowed, within reasonable limits, to select a person to represent what we believe to 
be the public interest, and the opposite side from that which is necessarily occupied by 
the government and by the commission. I do not know what may be your view on that 
matter, but that is the position that I take and before we go into details I would be 
very glad if we had an indication of how the committee feel on that. 
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Mr. MacponaLp.—Mr. Chairman, long speeches such as that of my friend Mr. 
Lennox, which was evidently intended for his partisan press, are entirely out of 
place here—just as much out of place as was his action in voting here in the committee 
unanimously to the proposition that counsel should be selected by the whole committee, 
and then going into parlianient a couple of hours afterwards and undertaking to move 
an amendment to the resolution which he had agreed to and accepted here. 

Mr. Lennox.—Mr, Chairman, I object 

Mr. MacponaLp.—I did not interrupt you. 

Mr. Lennox.—I beg your pardon, you did interrupt me, and I arise to a point of 
order. 

The CHairMAN.—What is your point of order? 

Mr. Lennox.—It is that my friend Mr. Macdonald has mis-stated the fact when 
he says I voted for the proposition that he made yesterday. I did not vote on it. On 
the other hand, I started to say that it was an instalment of what we would desire, 
when Mr. Crothers interjected that it was satisfactory to him, and I said no more. I 
had a perfect right, and I had more than a right—it was my duty—to bring the 
matter up in the House. i 

Mr. Macponatp —My friend said that he did not vote for that resolution which 
I proposed yesterday. All I have to say is that he did not vote against it, and he 
said nothing against it, when his colleague, Mr. Crothers, expressly agreed with me 
and said so, that it was all right; and he and Mr. Barker sitting here assented to that 
resolution and made no objection to it. I say that his conduct in going to the House 
of Commons afterwards and moving the amendment to the resolution which he did, 
was a want of courtesy to this committee, and an unfairness. One word more to Mr. 
Lennox. He has no right to assume that four gentlemen who support the govern- 
ment, and who partly compose this committee, have any purpose in shielding the 
government or the commission or the engineers or anybody. If my friend’s concep- 
tion of his duty as a member of this committee is so low that he means he is going 
to carry into this committee the partisanship which he has in the House, all I can — 
say is that I regret that he is animated by any such notion, because so far as I 
know the sentiments of those supporting the government, our anxiety is to have the 
fullest and most complete investigation of everything that has been referred to us. In 
the best of good feeling we made that resolution yesterday, not with the intention of 
getting any partisan lawyer, or any counsel that would in any way repress anything 
that was referred to us, but with the idea of getting a counsel whose name would 
command the confidence of the public. Nobody had ever been suggested to us; we had 
not had anybody in mind; it was simply a general idea. My friend has entirely 
misjudged us, because you are aware of the fact, Mr. Chairman, that before the 
committee met to-day I mentioned to you that I thought our first duty would be to 
ask our friends of the opposition to submit to us the names of any gentlemen of re- 
pute as counsel in this country who would, in their opinion, be suitable for the pur- 
pose, and that we could talk the matter over informally and endeavour to arrive at 
the position where we would select a counsel that would be recognized by every mem- 
ber of the committee as being a good man. My honourable friend must not think 
that we have any unfairness about us, because that is our object, and we want to get 
the best man, and that is the proposition I would make to you. 

Mr. Lennox.—Now, just be fair. My learned friend goes through a long address 
as to my low motives and the loftiness of his. My honourable friend knows per- 
fectly well that I did not impute any motive to anybody. 

Mr. Witson.—What did you do then? That we were biassed and partisan. 
That is an insult; that is what it is. 

Mr. LenNox.—Go on; go ahead. 

Mr. Macponarp.—We need not discuss personalities. We have got to the point, as 


far as I was concerned, when I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, to let the opposition 
suggest a name. 
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The CuAIRMAN.—Go on, Mr. Lennox. 

Mr. Lennox.—I was going to say that my proposition was that we first see if we 
could agree on names. Mr. Macdonald says I attacked him, and I say my language 
does not bear that interpretation in any sense or form. I said we recognized that we 
are parties; we are parties from conviction, that we believe in our parties, and that 
our natural leaning would, all other things being equal, be in favour of our party. 
The country recognizes that, whether we recognize it or not. There is no necessity 
for talking nonsense here, 

Mr. Macponatp.—I say the government is not on trial here. My honourable friend 
thinks the government is on trial here, and therefore he thinks my learned friend and 
myself are here—— 

Mr. Lennox.—So the government are on trial. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We say that we are not on trial. We say Mr. Lumsden has 
made complaints against the engineers, and we want to get a counsel in whom the 
country will have confidence to assist us in investigating. That is my opinion. I 
do not know what my other friends say. 

Mr. Ciarke.—That is my opinion. My opinion expressed in the House yester- 
day, that the whole of the committee would have a voice in this selection of counsel, 
has been strengthened by the strong partisan speech made by Mr. Lennox with the evi- 
dent intent of infusing partisanship into this matter. It would be a most dangerous 
thing that the persons on the committee who are partisans would have the selection 
of a counsel, who, in that case, would conduct it on partisan lines. I do not think 
there should be a majority or minority in this committee. I do not see why I should 
not agree with Mr. Lennox any more than Mr. Macdonald or Mr. Wilson. We are 
here for the purpose of getting at the truth of a certain inquiry, and from your par- 
tisanship I think it is the duty of every member of the committee to go after that. 
I don’t think we should appoint a counsel who is here to make capital against one 
party or the other party. A man who has the confidence of the public and who can 
be trusted to do his duty, not for one side or the other side, that is my idea about the 
matter. 

Mr. Barxer.—As Mr. Macdonald has chosen to bring my name in here as to mis- 
conduct in the House, I desire to say that I think he had no right to mention my name 
or any person’s name in regard to what they did in the House. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I did not happen to be in the House, or if I had I would have 
mentioned it there. 

Mr. Barxer.—lIt does not matter at all. If it had been there it would have been 
the proper place to make it. You have no right in this committee to comment on my 
conduct in the House, and J repudiate any right on your part to do so. I acted on my 
judgment as a member of the House. I am not answerable to any member or to the 
whole of this committee for that conduct. I spoke from what I felt at the time, and 
T am not going to repeat any of that here. All I do wish to say is that if the majority 
of this committee nominated by the government, undertake to say who should be the 
investigating counsel in this case, they will in my humble judgment make the greatest 
mistake men ever made, because neither in the House nor in the country will the 
result of this investigation be considered trustworthy if the prosecuting attorney— 
which he must be in the inquiry—is named by a party in this committee; I don’t say 
partisan party, but the portion of this committee who have the least interest in a 
_ thorough investigation. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Suppose we name a good Conservative lawyer of high standing. 

Mr. BarKxer.—It does not matter who you name at all. At present I am speaking 
just to the point that is if the majority of this committee choose, against the opinions 
of the minority, to say who shall be a counsel who will oppose Mr. Smith, the counsel 
for the commissioners in this investigation, the whole investigation would be regarded 
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as a melancholy—as a farce— I don’t know that there would be anything melancholy 
about it, but it would be a roaring farce. That is all I have got to say. 

Mr. Witson.—Mr. Chairman, I want to say just one word. I don’t know whether 
it is worth protesting against the remark of Mr. Lennox, who comes to this committee 
a self-confessed partisan and imputes motives that do not exist, as far as I am con- 
cerned. I think I have a little conscience after all, and if I were feeling a little parti- 
san over the matter I would give my resignation immediately and go to my seat in 
parliament. I am an honest man, I think, and I hope every one of us is honest; and I 
deny to any member of this committee or any member in the House the right to impute 
to an honest man motives that he has not in his soul and in his conscience. That is 
all I have to say. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Let us get down to business. 

Mr. Lennox.—Go ahead in any way you like. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Who would you suggest? 


Mr. Lennox.—No, I won’t do anything of the kind. You can’t draw me that way. 


Mr. Macponatp.—Here Mr. Chairman, are members who want to nominate the 
counsel, but they won’t tell us who they want. 

Mr. Lennox.—lI say when a man knows what is honest and what the country knows 
is honest, honourable gentlemen try to distort his language and get it to the press as 
if it were all wrong. Now, I noticed what my friend Mr. Wilson says. He says he 
is an honest man. Nobody doubted it at all. But I have been in the House for a 
number of years, and I am willing that the more my conduct is in the limelight the bet- 
ter it will suit me. I am quite willing to be judged by my conduct of nine or ten 
years in the House of Commons. I am no partisan, and I do not indicate that I am 

‘a partisan, but I repeat that it is impossible for gentlemen when they are nominated 
by two sides in the House, to disassociate themselves from the lifelong conviction of 
one kind or another. That does not matter so much; the all important point is this, that 
the result of this investigation should command the respect of the country. And the 
country will not believe that we are so utterly unconscious of politics as some of the 
honourable gentlemen would like to have us understand they are. They say it is four 
members on one side and three on the other. They say it is the commission and the 
government on one side and the lawyer appointed by the commission on the other; and 
if you add to that another lawyer nominated by the majority of the committee you 
have it pretty well one-sided. Go on and do it if you like; that is all I have to say 
about it. 

The Cuarrman.—Well, Mr. Lennox. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is not fair, Mr. Lennox. 

Mr. Lennox.—Well, you have not been fair. You know it, too. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I want to say this, and put it to the judgment of the com- 
mittee and of every one. I submitted a resolution here yesterday which everybody 
agreed to. My friend persists in believing that in moving that resolution I did not 
mean what I said. I meant it, and I want to say to my honourable friend that if he 
and Mr. Barker 

Mr. Lennox.—I never said that. I never said one offensive word about Mr. Mac- 
donald. 

Mr. Macponatp.—All right, we will drop that. What I want to say is this, that as 
far as I am concerned, if you gentlemen suggest any man who seems to me to be a 


man who would command public confidence, who will conduct this investigation fair- 


ly and not as a partisan and you submit to us names—and as far as I am concerned 
I have no names to submit, and I am perfectly open-minded about it—I would like 
to know what your views are. 


Mr. Lennox.—Well, what I asked the committee to do was this: I asked you to . 


indicate whether you would be disposed to allow the minority to name the counsel 
provided they did not name a man who would be objectionable for any cause what- 
ever. 
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The CuairmMan.—For that purpose we want the name. 

Mr. Lennox.—But I don’t propose to play fast and loose with anybody. If the 
committee will say they are disposed to do that, then I think it would be reasonable 
that we should submit names, 

Mr. CLARKE.—Y ou want the four of us to say that we shall have no voice in the 
selection ? 

Mr. Lennox.—We think you can fairly leave that to us, but that it should be 
open to you to object if there is any cause. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I would not like the members of the committee to discuss in 
public the merits or demerits of a brother professional man. 

Mr. Lennox.—I know the fraternity of my learned friend is unbounded. 

Mr. Macponatp—Thank you very much. We are changing the current of our 
thoughts now. 

Mr. Lennox.—Here is what you can do. If you cannot think of a suitable 
Liberal counsel—you say you have not any one in your mind—could you not think of 
some prominent and distinguished Conservative counsel whom you could suggest, 
and may be we would fall into line at once? 

Mr. Ciarxke.—Somebody who is non-partisan; that is what we want. We don’t 
care about any particular party affiliation. 

Mr. Lennox.—For instance, if we had a man of the type of Christopher Robin- 
son in his old days I think we could agree, of course, on a man of that kind; but 
they are not very plentiful, and I cannot say that I could think of another man. 

Mr. Witson.—Are you prepared to say, Mr. Lennox, that a Liberal member of 
the bar would not be accepted by you? 

Mr. Lennox—No, I am not going to say that in advance. 

Mr. Witson.—Supposing we propose one? 

Mr. Lennox.—No, I am not going to say that in advance, but I will tell you 
this much if you like, if it is any comfort, that I might think of two or three Lib- 
erals that would be very objectionable to me, who are very prominent lawyers at 
that. i ; 

Mr. CLARKE.—I know some that I would not approve of, too. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Me too. 

The Cuaiman.—I think the committee is ready to take your suggestions, and 
if you appoint a man who has the general confidence of the country as a lawyer I 
think we will be ready to accept it. Of course we don’t want to agree before we 
know the name. We want to be the judge. We are lawyers, and we know the stand- 
ing of the lawyers in this country. 

Mr. Lennox.—I think that is very fair. 

Mr.. Macponatp.—We would want, I suppose, to propose to you some names, 
At the same time, I think the discussion is one that ought to be informal, and I would 
be perfectly willing to have it informal, to a certain degree private, with a view to 
arriving at a decision. I would object to discussing publicly whether or not so-and- 
so would be an agreeable counsel. I would not hesitate to do so privately, and I 
would be perfectly willing at a subsequent day, when we got some information as to 
counsel, to meet here privately and discuss the thing, and if there is anything to be 
said that honourable gentlemen want to say afterwards publicly, they could do so. 

Mr. Barxer—I don’t think it would be proper at any stage to bring a man’s 
name up and openly state objections to him. It would be an insult to the man, whether 
Liberal or anything else. 

Mr. Macponatp.— Certainly, we should not do that. 

Mr. Lennox.—I think that would be quite unfit. There might be many reasons 
against a man, though he might be most proper in some respects. We are all probably 
in the same position in that regard. Suppose we named one gcntleman that we par- 
~ ticularly liked, we would not be able to say that he would be the person because we 
= would not know whether or not he could act. 
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Mr. Macponatp.—As far as I am concerned, I had thought of several gentlemen, 
but I don’t know whether one could submit their names to the committee or not, be- 
cause I have not communicated with them. 

Mr. CLARKE.—I would suggest that we might leave it to two members of the 
committee, one on each side, to discuss the matter pro and con, and then it could be 
submitted finally to the other members. 

Mr. Macponatp.—And then let the whole committee settle it. 

Mr. CLARKE.—For expedition a few are better. 

Mr. BARKER.—I have no objection to leaving it to Mr. Lennox as one, and let him 
meet one of the others and see if they can agree. 

Mr. Lennox.—Suppose we gave you five names. We would have very possibly a 
choice in those five names, of course. If we gave you five names to-day, we will say 
there would be one or two names that we ourselves would very much prefer, and you 
no doubt would be the same way. Jf we knew who would act it would not be so. 
Then it would not be fair that the other side would light on the very one that 
accidentally would be the least desired of any of them, and say, “ We will take that 
man,” wouid it? 

The Cuarrman.—I think the plan suggested— 

Mr. Lennox.—Do I make myself plain? We would say, “ Here, will you allow us 
to have one of these men ”—and we decide ourselves which it is. We say, “If we 
don’t have any of them, the list is out of the question.” 

Mr. Barker.—How would it do for Mr. Clarke and Mr. Lennox to meet and see 
if they can report to the committee on a line that would be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Lennox.—The only trouble is that I am going away. 

Mr. CLarKE.—§o am I. ue 

The Cuamman.—Then I: would suggest Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Barker. 

Mr. CLARKE.—Y es, that would be satisfactory. i 

The CHAiRMAN.—Let them come together and discuss the matter, and if they can A 
agree—and I think they will—well and good. If not, they may come before the 
committee, ` 

Mr. Lennox.—Al] right; that would be very well, I think. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We really would take some care to find out who would act. For 
instance, in discussing the thing informally that way we might mention the name of 
the man who could not possibly act. I think we ought to be in a position to have two 
or three names to discuss on both sides. 

Mr. Lennox.—What about the number? Do you mean any more than one 
counsel, or to have one leading counsel and a junior counsel? 

Mr. Macponatp.—One counsel. 

Mr. Witson.—One counsel. i 

Mr. Lennox.—The reason I mentioned that is this, that sometimes you can get a 
very prominent counsel, a very able and very good man, but perhaps he could not give 
as much time to this matter as we might require. — 

Mr. MacvonaLp.—He might take his junior in his office to help him in the work. 

Mr. Lennox.—Some men would not work up the details; they could not be 
bothered. 

Mr. Crarke.—Give the counsel a retainer that would be wide enough to employ 
assistance. 

The Cuarrman.—I don’t think that we should enter into the minutes this long 
discussion. 

Mr. Lennox.—No. 

The CuatrMan.—Now, about those engineers, I brought the matter before the 
committee the other day, at the last meeting I think. Shall we simply tell them, as 
it was decided at last meeting, that they will be informed of the date that they are 
needed? Because it may take a week or two before they get ready to come up here. 
and we may need them before that, and then it may stop the proceedings of the com- 
mittee. Is it not better that we should tell them to come and be at hand here? 
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Mr. Macponaip.—Certainly. 

Mr. Lennox.—I understood yesterday that we would merely notify them that their 
conduct had been called in question, and that they could come or not as they see fit, 
and then I thought that they would be notified of the day later on. There is no day 
fixed- yet, is there? 

Mr. Macponatp.—No; we are to settle that to-day. 

Mr. CLARKE.—They have not been notified yet? 

The Crerx.—No.. 

The Cuamrman.—I think it will take a long while. Some are away out west. They 
cannot start the next day after they get a letter. I do not know but it might be better 
that they should be told when they are expected to be here. Now, surely we will need 
them before very long, and they want to be here when the examination of witnesses is 
going on, so I think we ought to get them. 

Mr. Barxer.—The only objection I see to that is this, I don’t think the committee 
the other day wanted these gentlemen to understand that they are summoned here, but 
only that they are at liberty to come if they desired to come, and that then they will be 
here. Now, if you fix a day or anything of that kind they will consider themselves 
bound to come here, perhaps from a long distance away, and it is going to be a very 
considerable item if you bring a dozen or twenty engineers here at public expense when 
it may be quite unnecessary. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Sure. The statement was made here yesterday by one of the 
commission that it would take a week for them to get here. Well, of course in my view 
they are parties who are charged. They ought to be notified that on such and such a 
day the hearing of this matter is going on and if they want to come here they should 
come. 

Mr. Lennox.—Just keep them posted as to the dates. 

Mr. Barker.—Also we would write to them if they desired to attend. 

+ Mr. Macponarp.—They really have to come, if there is any man whose act is im- 
pugned by Mr. Lumsden. I should fancy the committee would want some counsel to 
bring a man here if he is in the government service, and hear what he has to say. 

| Mr. Lennox.—I think almost necessarily. 

The CHarmman.—Then there is nothing to change in the order; simply that they 
should be notified now. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That the committee would meet on a certain day. 

Mr. CraRKeE.—How would it be to suggest that we should meet on a certain day, 
say a week from Monday or Tuesday, and then they could be here. 

Mr. Barker.—Have we settled the day next week? 

Mr. Macponatp.—No, we talked generally about next Thursday. We might have 
an informal meeting to settle this question of counsel next week. Whoever might be 
appointed counsel would not be ready to go right on, anyway, and I think the best way 
would be to arrange to begin by the taking of evidence, say on the 7th or 8th of 
March, because next Tuesday is the first of March, and in the meantime the question 
of counsel can be cleared up, and he could have his instructions and have his case 
ready, and if he has his material ready we can get on a good deal faster than if we 
threw him into it without being prepared; don’t you. 

Mr. Lennox.—I think so. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It will probably go along more expeditiously if he has a day or 
so to get ready. 

Mr. Lennox.—We meet to go on with evidence the week after next. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Yes. 

Mr. Lennox.—Did you mention the day? 

Mr. Macponatp.—The 7th is Monday and the 8th is Tuesday. Monday would 
suit me. 

The CHARMAN.—Monday is not a good day. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Better say Tuesday the 8th March; then everybody could make 
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their arrangements so as to be here, and we could sit probably morning, noon and night, 
and then go along, and we could meet at the call of the chair meantime. : 

Mr. Lennox.—You want to get the question of counsel fixed as soon as ever you 
can. 

Mr. Macpcnatp.—Yes. Mr. Barker and I are conferring about that. We can 
adjourn till March 8, subject to the call of the chair meantime. 


Committee adjourned at 2.45 p.m. 


Turspay, Murch 8, 1910. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Geoffrion presiding. 


Minutes of the last meeting read. 


Mr. Macponatp.—The minutes should be corrected to make it appear that my 
motion with regard to the appointment of Mr. Nesbitt as counsel was made previous to 


Mr. Crothers or Mr. Barker saying anything with respect to what they intended 
to do. 


The CHamman.—Shall the minutes be adopted? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Subject to that correction. Mr. Lennox made a remark, and then 
I made my motion, and those other things came afterwards. 

The minutes, as corrected, adopted. 

The CuHatrman.—The Clerk, in accordance with the resolution adopted at the 
last meeting, notified Mr. Nesbitt of his appointment as counsel for the committee, 
and has received in reply a letter from Mr. Nesbitt, which I will read: 


Toronto, March 5, 1910. 


Water Topp, Esq., 
Clerk Special Committee 
Investigating H.. D. Lumsden’s Charges, 
Ottawa. 

Drar Sm—lI am in receipt of your letter of the 4th instant notifying me 
that I have been appointed as counsel for the committee for the purpose of con- 
ducting the investigation in the public interest, and requesting me to inform you of 
the earliest date I can be present for that purpose. 

I regret to say that I am unable to undertake the inquiry. 


Yours truly, 


WALLACE NESBITT. 


Mr. Witson.—Is there any other name mentioned? 

Mr. Crarxe.—Mr. Chairman, in view of the position taken by Mr. Nesbitt it is 
necessary that the committee appoint another counsel, and I would, therefore, move 
that Mr. Chrysler, of Ottawa, be appointed counsel to represent the public. Mr. 
Chrysler’s standing at the bar and in the community are sufficient evidence that his 
appointment would be satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

Mr. Witson.—I second the proposition. 

The Cuamman.—lt is moved by Mr. Clarke, seconded by Mr. Wilson, that Mr. 
Chrysler be retained as counsel to represent the public. Is it the pleasure of the 
committee to adopt the motion ? 


Motion declared carried. 


Mr. Jons H. Moss, K.C.—I appear here at the request of and on behalf of the 
engineers who are named by Mr. Lumsden in his statement as being the engineers in 
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whom he had lost confidence and brought about his resignation. I desire to ask, in 
the first place, that they may be represented by me as counsel, and, in the second 
place, to state in their behalf that they desire to have the aspersion which has been 
thrown on their professional standing investigated fully and thoroughly, and they 
desire that the investigation should not close without their having the fullest oppor- 
tunity of clearing their names, as they believe they can, from any suggestion of 
wrong-doing or incompetence. 


The CuatrMan. I think it is fair that the engineers should be represented, and 
that there should be the fullest investigation. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I would move that the engineers have leave to appear before 
the committtee through Mr. Moss as their counsel. 

The Cuamrman.—Shall the motion be adopted? 

Motion declared carried. 


The Cuamman.—Mr. Lumsden, is it still your desire not to be represented by 
counsel ? 

Mr. Lumspen.—It is. | 

Mr. Macponatp.—I suppose, Mr. Lumsden, you are prepared to consult with Mr. 
Chrysler and give him any information that may enable him to deal with the matter? 

Mr. Lumspey.—Well, I feel that I am not interested beyond my own statements. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It is important that the committee should have the advantage 
of all the information possible, and as Mr. Chrysler has been nominated as counsel 
for the public, it would be the desire of the committee that you should communicate 
with him. 

Mr. Lumspren.—Yes. 

The CHamman.—And give him all the information possible. 

Mr. Macponatp.—And with Mr. Smith, if necessary, so that we should have the 
fullest information before us. It is understood, of course, Mr. Lumsden, when we 
have been talking about the question of your having counsel, that the committee were 
of the opinion that they would pay for counsel. 

Mr. Lumspen.—Oh, yes. 

Mr. Macponatp.—If necessary; you understand that? 

The CHainman. I suppose that the Transcontinental Railway Commission will 
be ready to give all information possible to Mr. Chrysler if he wants information. 
Of course, Mr. Chrysler will undertake the case, and wants to be posted as much as 
possible. Therefore, he can communicate with Mr. Smith, counsel for the commission, 
and Mr. Lumsden; he has got to be posted on the case before he commences the 
inquiry. What is the pleasure of the committee now? 

Mr. Macponatp.—I see that Mr. Chrysler is here. Perhaps he can tell us what 
he is prepared to do? 

‘Mr. Curyster.—As to time, sir? 

The CHairMAN.— Yes. 

Mr. Curyster.—Well, the whole matter, of course, is very new to me. I have no 
knowledge even of the material which has been placed before the committee at the 
previous sittings. I should like to have an opportunity of going over that and dis- 
cussing the matter with Mr. Lumsden and some of the other gentlemen whose 
knowledge of the matter is intimate. I should think I would be prepared to go on on 
Thursday; take a day or two. 

Mr. CLARKE.—I should think Mr. Chrysler would require that time to be prepared. 

The CHairMAN.—We are empowered to sit in the afternoon. If the morning 
would not suit you, we might sit on Thursday afternoon. The committee can meet 
during the sittings of parliament. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—I understand that a number of engineers are here. I did not 
know they would be present this morning. But as they are in town, no time will be 
lost in securing their attendance. I should think at present that we would be able 
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to go right on with thé inquiry, giving it such time as the committee are able to 
give it. : 

Mr. Macponatp.—Would that suit you, gentlemen, if the committee meet on 
Thursday morning ? 

Mr. Moss.—lIt is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SmirH.—And to me. 

Mr. Macponarp.—How about you, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuamman.—I would like it if the committee could meet on Thursday after- 
noon; but, of course, if you decide that Thursday morning is better, it will be quite 
satisfactory. i 

Mr. CHRYSLER. I would prefer Thursday afternoon, which would give me a little 
more time if it is of any advantage to the committee. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Then we will say four o’clock on Thursday afternoon, so as to 
get through the preliminaries at the opening of the House. We can sit at night if 
necessary. 

The CHamMman.—yYes; we can sit at night, if we decide to do so. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We can sit right along. It is desirable that we should sit as 
continuously as possible, and I would like to sit on Saturday also. I do not know 
how the other members of the committee feel about that, or whether they want to go 
home over Saturday. 

The CyHarrMan.—Is it understood that the committee is adjourned until Thursday 
afternoon at 4 o’clock? 

Mr. Witson.—Before that proposal is disposed of I want to ask a question of 
Mr. Lumsden. Have you any other name to give, Mr. Lumsden, or to add to the 
list already produced ? 

Mr. Lumspryn.—No, I have no names to give except the names of those who are 
responsible for the work in those stations, the numbers of which I gave, and which 
I am not positive of. 

The CuHairMAN.—The committee stands adjourned until Thursday afternoon at 
4 o’clock for the taking of testimony. 


THURSDAY, March 10, 1910. 
The committee met at four o’clock p.m., Mr. Geoffrion, the chairman, presiding. 


Mr. CHRYSLER, K.C.—Myr. Chairman, I have gone into a part of the evidence 
with Mr. Lumsden, and he is here to-day and I propose to call him as a witness if the 
committee will hear him. J desire to make use again of a number of the letters and 
papers which have been printed in the former proceedings of committees of the House, 
one is the committee on charges made by Major Hodgins and the other, not a report 
of a committee, but a return to the order of the House dated 16th November, 1909. 
I have asked the secretary of the Board of Railway Commissioners to have the original 
letters. He has not got them here just at present, but they are in the custody of the 
commission or of the House, and I suppose the committee will allow me to go on 
and make use of the printed copies. 


Mr. Macnonatp.—It seems to me that these documents are public documents now; 


they have been issued under the authority of Parliament and the evidence was re-- 


ceived first hand by the King’s Printer. Personally I have every confidence that 


they are authentic, and in that way they can be taken without requiring the produc- 
tion of the originals. 


Mr. Curyster.—We could get the originals here to have them marked by the 
clerk, if that is desired to identify them. 
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The Cierk.—They have all been compared with the originals. 

- The CuamMan.—They are simply public documents are they not? 

Mr. Moss.—As far as I am concerned I am agreeable. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I suppose these papers in the return have been referred to us 
by the reference to the committee. They are really before us now. 

Mr. CurysLER.—The order does not seem to refer to that. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It does not go that far? 

Mr, Ciarke.—I think it would be quite right to adopt the suggestion to refer to 
the printed copies at the present time. 

Mr. CurysLer.—The returns to which I refer is sessional paper No. 42a. 

Mr. Macponatp.—They will be in the hands of counsel if counsel are willing to 
accept them. 

Mr. SmitH.—I think they are quite authentic as far as any proceedings of this 
committee are concerned. 

Mr. Witson.—If any party disputes their authenticity the originals may be re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—I was going to suggest that, that if any one desired to see any 
of these original documents we will undertake to produce them. The commission 
will do that. 

The CHARMAN.—Very well. 

Mr. Curyster.—Has Mr. Lumsden been sworn? 

The Cuamman.—He has been sworn, yes 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. I want to refer first of all, Mr. Lumsden, to the statement which you put 
in the other day, and it would be convenient perhaps if you had it in your hand. It 
sis (Exhibit No. 1) to be found at page 71 of the printed record of the proceedings 
of this committee. Your statement begins :— 


I resigned my position as chief engineer of the Transcontinental Railway 
for the reasons expressed in my two letters to the commissioners of 25th and 
26th June, 1909. : 


Now, I want first of all to put in’ these two letters so that we will have the exact 
language of them. . They are to be found in the S. Paper No. 42a, already referred to, 
at page 28. Perhaps you had better take that in your hand also?—A. Yes, I have 
got that. 

Q. You will see at the top of the page a printed copy of a letter from yourself 
to the Minister of Railways?—A. Yes. 

Q. (Reads): 


EXHIBIT No. 4. 


Ottawa, June 25, 1909 
‘Hon. Grorce P. GRAHAM, 
Minister of Railways and Canals, 
Ottawa. 


Sm,—Herewith I beg to inclose copy of a letter written by me to-day to the 
commissioners of the Transcontinental and for the reasons therein mentioned, 
I beg to resign my position as chief engineer of the Transcontinental railway, and 
trust that I may be relieved of the duties connected therewith at as early a date 
as may be convenient. 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
: Chief Engineer. 


The next letter on the same page bearing the same date you wrote to the com- 
missioners. (Reads): 
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EXHIBIT No. 4a. 
OTTAWA, June 25, 1909. 
“To the Commissioners of the 
Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa. 


Sirs,—My recent trips over portions of Districts ‘B’ and ‘F’ in connection 
with the arbitration on points in dispute regarding the classification and over- 
break between the chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
and myself (which arbitration might have been proceeded with more than eight 
months ago but for delay on the part of the Grand Trunk Pacific), have led me 
to the conclusion that neither the general specifications nor my instructions 
regarding classification have been adhered to, but on the contrary large amounts 
of material have been returned as solid rock, which should only have been classi- 
fied as loose rock or common excavation, and material has been returned as loose 
rock which was, or could have been handled by ploughing or scraping, and should 
have been returned as common excavation. On several residencies there seems 
to be no attempt by the engineers to carry out my instructions and measure rock 
returned, either by showing the same on ‘cross sections, or by measurements of 
individual pieces, but they simply appeared to have guessed at the amount by 
taking percentages of the total cutting. In some cases where cross sections 
were prepared showing ledge rock, they proved to be erroneous, resulting in a 
very much larger amount of the solid rock being returned than actually existed. 
What is known as overbreak has also been returned in many places where it 
was caused by excessive use of explosives, and where the material was wasted, 
this should not have been done. Such being the case I must decline to certify 
to any further progress estimates in Districts ‘B’ and ‘F,’ and in view of the 
general disregard of my instructions, and having lost confidence in the engineer- 
ing staff, I have concluded to resign my position as Chief Engineer, and have 
to-day written to the Honourable the Minister of Railways and Canals to that 
effect, inclosing him a copy of this letter. 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 
Now at page 32 of Sessional Paper 42a, at the top of the page you will find a 


second letter to the Commissioners dated the following day?—A. Yes. 


EXHIBIT No. 5. 


; OTTAWA, June 26, 1909. 
‘The Commissioners of the 


Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa. 


Drar Sms, —Referring to my letter of yesterday wherein I stated that I have 
lost confidence in the engineering staff, I beg to state that this does not apply 
to the whole staff, but applies only to a portion of the staff who were responsible 
for the measurement, classification, supervision and inspection of considerable 
portions in District ‘B’ and east of Rennie Crossing in District ‘F’ lately gone 
over by me. 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 
P.S.—In order to make the matter clear, I may say I assume my resignation 
as Chief Engineer also carries with it my resignation as arbitrator in matters of 


dispute with the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, but as there is a doubt 
raised by you, I also resign as arbitrator. 


Now, those are the letters that you referred to in your statement the other day, 


and which are recited in your statement, and before going on to the facts which led 


Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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up to the resignation, I just want you to put before this committee the sections of 
the specifications which are material to this inquiry, and which are referred to in 
your letters. I now file a copy of the specifications as Exhibit No. 6. 

Mr. Macponatp.—To what clause of the specifications do you refer? 

Mr. Curyster.—Clause 33 of the specifications under the heading of ‘ Classifica- 
tion.’ (Reads): ; 3 

Classification 33.—Grading will be commonly classified under the following 
heads: ‘Solid Rock Excavation’; ‘Loose Rock’ and ‘Common Excavation.’ 


Solid Rock Excavation. 34.—Solid rock excavation will include all rock found 
in ledges or masses of more than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the 
engineer, may be best removed by blasting. 


Loose Rock. 35.—A]l large stones and boulders measuring more than one 
-cubic foot and less than one cubic yard, and all loose rock, whether in situ or other- 
wise, that may be removed by hand, pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated 
clay and other materials, that cannot, in the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed 
with a 10-inch grading plough, behind a team of six good horses, properly han- 
dled; and without the necessity of blasting, although blasting may be occasionally 
resorted to, shall be classified as ‘ loose rock.’ 

Common Haxcavation. 86—Common excavation will include all earth, free 
gravel or other material of any character whatever not classified as solid or loose 
rock. 


386A.—No classification other than that of common excavation will be allowed 
on material from borrow pits, except by order in writing of the engineer. 


Mr. Moss.—Excuse me; I think that 36A is not in these contracts. This is a 
later edition. 
+ 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. What is 36A; is it an addition or is it in all the contracts?—A. There were 
some changes made in the contracts subsequent to the McArthur and Davis and 
 Macdonnell and O’Brien contracts. It is possible that is an addition. 

Q. It is possible that 36A is not in the contracts, not in the section now in ques- 
tion?—A. It may not be in it. 

Q. (Reads): 

Slides. 37.—Materials in slips, slides and subsidences extending beyond slopes 
in cuttings will not be paid for unless, in the opinion of the engineer, such occur- 
rences were beyond the control of the contractor and not preventable by use of 
due care and diligence. 

Classification of Slides. 38—The classification of material from slides shall 
be made by the engineer and will be in accordance with its condition at the time 
of the slide, regardless of prior conditions. 


Are there any other clauses of the specifications that are important under this ?—A. 
Those are the principal ones. 

Q. If any question turns up I may have to refer to some of the others. Then, 
without reading it, the word ‘ Engineer’’is defined in the second section of the con- 
tract to be found at page 12 of the general specifications as meaning the Chief Engi- 
neers, acting as such either directly or through the Assistant Chief Engineer, District 

Engineer, Division Engineer, Resident Engineer or Inspector having immediate 
eharge of a portion of the works limited by the particular duties entrusted to him. 

Mr. Macponatp.— Might I ask you, Mr. Chrysler, have you got there the extracts 
in regard to the duties and powers of the chief engineer which will be found in the 
Act of the agreement of 1903? It would be desirable, perhaps, to have that put in 
at this stage so as to clear the ground. 
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Mr. Curystrr.—The statute authorizing the construction of the National Trans- 
continental Railway is chapter 71, statutes of 1903, and the agreement made between 
the government and the representatives of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway is a 
schedule to that Act, and is printed with it in the volume of statutes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Now, do you remember the section in regard to the appointment of the chief 
engineer? I think 7 is the clause here under which you were appointed, Mr. Lums- 
den?—A. I do not know what the number is at all. 

Mr. Curysiter.—(Reads) :— 


"7. In order to insure, for the protection of the company as lessees of the East- 
ern division of the said railway, the economical construction thereof in such a 
manner that it can be operated to the best advantage, it is hereby agreed that the 
specifications for the construction of the Eastern division shall be submitted to 
and approved by the company before the commencement of the work, and that 
the said work shall be done according to the said specifications, and shall be 
subject to the joint supervision, inspection and acceptance of the chief engineer 
appointed by the government and the chief engineer of the company, and, in the 
event of differences as to the specifications, or in case the said engineers shall 
differ as to the work, the questions in dispute shall be determined by the said 
engineers and a third arbitrator to be chosen in the manner provided in paragraph 
four of this agreement. 


Mr. Macvonatp.—That is relating to differences? 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Y es. 

Mr. Macvonatp.—There is a clause as to the appointment of chief engineer. 

Mr. Curyster.—lIt is in the Act. Section 10 of the Act contains this provision 
with regard to the chief engineer. (Reads) :— 


The Governor in Council may appoint a secretary to the commissioners, who 
shall hold office during pleasure, and may also appoint. a chief engineer for the 
Eastern division, who shall hold office during pleasure, and who, under the in- 
structions of the commissioners and subject to the provisions of the agreement, 
shall have the general superintendence of the construction of the eastern division. 


Q. Now, are you that chief engineer ?—A. Yes, I was. 

Q. Or you were until the time of your resignation? You were appointed under 
that section by the Governor in Council?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What about the other engineers, is there anything about other 
engineers being appointed ? 

Mr. Curyster.—Section 11 of the Act provides. (Reads) :— 


The commissioners may appoint and employ such engineers (under the chief 
engineer), and such surveyors and other officers, and also such servants, agents 
and workmen, as in their discretion they deem necessary and proper for the 
execution of the powers and duties vested in them under this Act. 


Q. You were the only engineer appointed under the statute?-A. The only one 
appointed by the government. 

Q. The only one to be appointed directly by the Governor in Council. Now, 
with regard to the specifications. The specifications which we have in this book 
(Exhibit No. 6) and which we have been reading, were they submitted to and 
approved by the Grand Trunk Pacific before the execution of the contract?—A. Yes. 
There were changes made after the first contracts had been let. After the Davis, 
O’Brien and Macdonnell and McArthur contracts were let there were certain changes 
made in the specifications, but they were approved. : 


Q. They were all approved?—A. As far as I recollect they were all approved by 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 


Mr. LUMSDEN. 


ae 
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Q. And do you know—it may not be of importance—whether the same specifica- 
tion was adopted by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway for the line of railway which 
they constructed from Winnipeg west?—A. I do not know positively, but I under- 
stand so. 

Q. The sections which you mentioned in these letters are section F and part of 
section B?—A. Part of F. 

Q. Part of F and part of B?—A. Part of B. 

Q. Those are the divisions are they not? 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Districts?—A. Districts really. 

Q. I want to get your organization. How many districts were there on the whole 
of the railway to be constructed by the government ?—A. Six, I think. 

Q. And what was the extent of B?—A. Well, I think, it was originally 400 miles. 

Q. I was not speaking of mileage, but where does it begin?—A. It commenced 

_ at the boundary between Quebec and New Brunswick and extended up to—right up 
= to Weymontachene on the St. Maurice river. 

Q. And you say that was roughly 400 miles?—A. I think it was over 400 miles. 
I am not positive, it may not be quite 400 miles. 

Q. And part of that district lay to the south and east of the St. Lawrence river ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And part of it to the west, so that Quebec was somewhere in the middle of 

that district?—A. Yes. 

Q. Quebec city?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a portion of the district to which this refers is a part of the district lying 
to the north of Quebec City?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you said in your statement that it began at La Tuque, or near La 

» Tuque.—A. It did not begin at La Tuque. It began about fifty miles from the north 
end of the Quebec bridge. That is where the contract began. 

Q. And extended to Weymontachene?—A. Not as far as Weymontachene. Ar^ 
you referring to what I complained of? 

Q. Yes.—A. It extended to about thirty miles or so north of the St. Maurice. 
I forget the exact mileage. 

Q. Well was the fifty miles between the end of the Quebec bridge and the point 
of intersection under construction also?—A. Oh, yes, but we did not go over that. 

Q. Where was the district F?—A. District F extended about fifty miles north- 
west of Lake Nipigon westerly to Winnipeg. 

Q. And it included the McArthur contract?—A. It included the McArthur con- 
tract. 

Q. What was McArthur’s contract, for how much of it?—A. 244 miles, I think. 

Q. From ?—A. From Winnipeg easterly or rather from near Winnipeg easterly. 

Q. From Winnipeg to the end of the district?—-A. Well, it was what was known 
as Peninsula Crossing, I think, originally. 

Q. Was that the point where the branch line of the Grand Trunk Pacific was to 
meet the Transcontinental?—A. The branch line of the Grand Trunk Pacific was 
supposed to join at that point. 

d Q. Then you were the chief engineer. What were the officers of the engineering 
; staff immediately under you?—A. There was an engineer of district. There was a 
district engineer and one or two assistant engineers. 
ae Q. In district ‘B’ there was a district engineer and 
$ engineers. 
, Q. Then who were the next immediately under the district engineer and his 
- aşsistants ?—A. There were division engineers? 

Q. About what length of line would they have in their division?—A. Well, it 
varied from probably thirty to fifty miles. 


A. And two assistant 
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Q. Then were they the men immediately in charge of the work?—A. No, they had 
resident engineers under them. 

Q. About how much territory would a resident engineer have in his charge ?—A. 
Eight to twelve miles. 

Q. So that a division engineer would have three or four resident engineers to 
superintend?—A. Three or four. 

Mr. Crarke.—Were they the men who gave the certificates? 

Mr. Curysuer.—I was going to ask that. 

Q. Now, is this book authentic (producing copy ‘ General Berin to Civil 
Engineers Concerning Surveys and Construction’) (Exhibit No. 7), are you able to 
speak of it as being authentic?—A. I know that book was issued to the engineers. 
I think my name is on the end of if if I mistake not. 

The CHamMan.—What is that book? 

Mr. Curysier.—lIt is a book of instruction to engineers. 

Q. Your name is not printed there?—A. I am not sure. (After examining book). 
Tt is not. 

Q. Was it prepared directly by you?—A. No, I went over it I remember, but I 
did not really prepare it. 

Q. Was it prepared by your assistant?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Was it issued by him in connection with the construction? 

The Wirness.—It was issued from our office. 


By Mr. Chrysler: < 

Q. Under your authority? Then have you looked at this to see whether the book 
contains any instruction as to classification; as to the interpretation of the specifica- 
tion?—A. I do not know whether it refers to classification other than to cross section 
work. 

Q. You might let us here that; what particular instructions refer to the duties 
of the engineers as to cross sections?—A. There is one section here, 63, regarding 
staking out work. (Reads) :— 

As soon as possible the cross-sections should be finished up. Plot each cross- 
section and calculate its area the same day. All work must be staked out, ditches, 
creek diversions, right of way, berms, &c.; set stakes for all excavations and em- 
bankments to sub-grade, as shown on the grade line of the profile. Stake out 
bridge ends as shown on masonry plans, &e. Use good strong stakes, well driven; 
mark the proper station and plus on the side from the road-bed and the cut or 
fill on the back; mark the centre stake likewise. Cross-section curves at least 
every 50 feet, unless the surface is practically level. 


There is another here somewhere, I think. On page 14 (Reads) :— 

Before fixing the final location cross-sections of all side hill- work will be 
made, and before beginning work of grading cross-sections at least at every 100 
feet station whether in excavation or embankment, and also at a sufficient number 
of intermediate points wherever a change in the ground takes place, so as to 
ensure a perfectly accurate record of the various inequalities of the original sur- 
face. These cross-sections will extend on each side of the centre line and at right 
angles thereto a sufficient distance to include all side ditches. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. That is a portion of section 15?—A. Yes, it is in section 15 of the General 
Instructions. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. These are the only provisions in the instructions that refer to 
only ones I have noticed. 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. To cross sections?—A. Apparently. 

Q. But nothing that you have observed, nothing in reference to classification 
other than the specification was put in the hands of the engineers, I suppose ?—A. 
The classification? Not more than is in the specification. 

Q. What date were these instructions issued, do you know, Mr. Lumsden ?—A. 
I do not know. 

Mr. Macponatp.—There is nothing in the book to indicate. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. There is no date?—A. I do not think so. 
Q. Were they issued before the work commenced?—A. I am under the impres- 
sion they were issued before the work commenced, but I am not positive. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Does not that profess to relate to the location of the work?—A. That cross 
section does, it says, ‘ Before fixing the final location,’ that does refer to location work. 

Q. That which you have just read?—A. The section I have just read. 

Q. Then it does not refer to classification?—A. No, no. 

(General instructions to civil engineers concerning surveys and construction— 
the National Transcontinental Railway, Eastern Division filed as Exhibit 7.) 

Mr. SmitH.—It reads, ‘The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway. 
General Instructions from the Chief Engineer to the staff, explorations and prelim- 
inary surveys, location and construction.’ It does not appear who printed it nor is 
there any date. ~ 

The CHairMAN.—But Mr. Lumsden said it was issued under his authority, no 
matter who printed the book, and he says he thinks it was issued before the com- 
mencement of the work.—A. I think it was issued before grading was commenced. 

Mr. Macponaup.—It relates to location more than to classification. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. It relates more to location?—A. It is more with regard to location than it is 
to construction. 

Q. Will you look at this report of the committee, there are some letters there I 
want to introduce—— 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—I have a letter from the Secretary of the Transcontinental Rail- 
way Commission which has just been handed to.me about the production of the 
originals of these letters, Mr. Chairman, I would like to know if that is satisfactory? 
(Letter handed to Chairman.) 

The CHAIRMAN.— Yes. 

Mr. Curyster—He says he wants to have them returned to his files, but they 
will be on hand if required, in fact he has sent up the originals that I asked for. 

Mr. Macpvonatp.—It only loses a lot of time going for the originals when you 
have copies there in the report. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Will you look at a letter (Exhibit No. 8) from yourself to the Commissioners 
dated the 24th of September, 1907. What was the occasion of writing that letter Mr. 
Lumsden ?—A. What were my reasons for writing it? 

Q. Yes, what caused you to write it, what was the situation at the time?—A. I 
think it was from either a letter or a communication from the Board about the situa- 
tion in District ‘ F; about trouble in regard to the work in District ‘F? 

Q. Without reading the letter at length, if you look at the paragraph on page 33, 
the last but one, it contains a recommendation for the appointment of Mr. Poulin, 
of District D, as District Engineer of ‘F’?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And there are a number of other matters that are dealt with in that letter. 
I think I will put it in without reading it again; it is a long letter, which is already 
in. 

Mr. Macponaup.—I notice at the end of that letter Mr. Lumsden suggests the pos- 


sibility of resigning at that stage. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Yes, perhaps that might be referred to here. (Reads): 


Personally, I feel that matters are so different under a government commis- 
sion, whose powers are limited by the Act, from what they had previously 
been under a corporation, who could act on their own initiative and take the 
responsibility of making such modifications in contracts as now suggested by me 
in just such difficulties as are now being experienced in District ‘F, that unless 
some relief can be given, the strain and worry connected with my present position 
is more than I can stand, especially as the salary is not in proportion to the 
responsibility involved. ; 


Perhaps by looking at the letter you can refresh your memory as to the things you 
had in mind when you wrote that letter. Take the first matter you refer to there, 
how was it you found matters different under a government commission from what 
they had been under a corporation? Was this the first office in which you had been 
acting as a government engineer?—A. Well, I had beén acting as a government engi- 
neer in 1877, I think. 

Q. Yes, but not for many years afterwards?—A. Not for many years atterwards, 
not until I came to the Transcontinental. 

Q. What had you in mind there when you speak about the difference in your 
position as being an officer under the government commission?—A. Because mith a 
company I could go to the company and they might make modifications without any 
reference to any one else, and without having to refer it to the government. 

Q. What was the situation in this contract, Mr. Lumsden? Was not that the 
case with the commission? Could the commission not, at your suggestion or recom- 
mendation, make modifications in the contract?—A. I do not think so, not after it 
was once signed by the government, not without the approval of the government. 

Q. That is your recollection of it; of course, we can ascertain if any clause could 
be made, even by the commissioners?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. It required the approval of the government; that is your view. at any rate? 
—A. Yes. - ; 

Q. Just another question that seems to arise out of that: had you in your mind 
the advisability or the desirability, if the power was in your hands, of making modifi- 
cations in the contract?—A. Had the prices remained as they were at the time that 
letter was written. 

Q. Then that refers to——-?A. That was the state it was in at that date. 

Q. That refers to matters which are set out in the first and second paragraphs of 
that letter, the advance in prices, do you say, Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am right about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. ‘ Owing to the great demand for labour in the west, wages almost immediately 
after he took the contract, went up 25 per cent and timber about the same amount. As 
labour is one of the principal items of expense in a contract of this kind, it naturally 
follows that the contractor or his subs, must go behind on such items as he tendered 
low on, and I have no doubt the statement made—but not by the contractor—that he 
is losing money on considerable portions of this work is correct, especially so when the 
poor quality of the labour and the difficulty and cost of securing and retaining it is 
taken into consideration’?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Now, you say as matters stood at the date when you were writing that letter 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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you would have thought it desirable, if it had been in your hands or in the hands of 
the Commission acting on your advice, to suggest modification of the contract ?—A. 
Yes, that is if the contractor had gone on and matters had remained as they were; 
if the contractor had gone on he would have come out away behind. 

Q. Then was that altered by the change of conditions subsequently, is that what 
you mean to say?—A. The conditions were that within about six months, I should 
say, from that date, or possibly a little earlier, wages went back to where they had 
been before. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I suppose the whole of that letter had better be noted as put in? 

Mr. CHRYSLER.— Yes, the whole letter should go in. Letter filed as 


EXHIBIT No. 8. 


OFFICE OF THE Cuisr ENGINEER, 
OTTAWA, September 24, 1907. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Sirs,—In regard to the situation in District ‘ F,’ I beg to submit my views. 

In May, 1906, a contract was let to Mr. J. D. McArthur for the construction 
of 244 miles from near Peninsula crossing westerly. The rates in this contract 
were, in my opinion, low, especially for the timber, earth and loose rock, but had 
the current rate of wages and price of timber remained as they were, no doubt 
the contractor would have completed the contract with a fair margin of profit. 

Owing to the great demand for labour in the west, wages, almost immedi- 
ately after he took the contract, went up 25 per cent and timber about the same 
amount. As labour is one of the principal items of expense in a contract of this 
kind, it naturally follows that the contractor, or his subs., must go behind on such 
items as he tendered low on, and I have no doubt the statement made—but not 
by the contractor—that he is losing money on considerable portions of this work 
is correct, especially so when the poor quality of the labour and the difficulty and 
cost of securing and retaining it is taken into consideration. 

As to classification, this, in my opinion, should be the same whatever the 
prices in the contract may be, the material moved not being thereby changed. 

In regard to rock, there should be no difficulty in arriving at its quantity, 
except as to the amount outside the regular slopes, which, owing to slips or slides, 
is unavoidable. 

Mixed cuttings, consisting of common excavation, loose rock or cemented 
material, are much harder to classify, and the resident engineer, who sees the 
work from day to day and makes the measurements, is in the best position to 
make a fair classification of same, but there is often a wide difference of opinion 
between experienced engineers as to such classification, but no rock should be 
allowed except such as is actually in the cuttings. 

Engineers in charge of work where contractors are losing money are in any- 
thing but a pleasant situation, but they should not be expected to make their 
classification different from what it would be were the contractors making money. 
They are, however, very liable to do so when they know that the estimate does 
not cover the cost of the work. 

The situation in the easterly 190 miles in District ‘F’ is at present a difficult 
one, it being imperative that the work should be pushed as rapidly as possible; 
and in my opinion the use of standard timber trestle in many places would 
greatly facilitate the construction, but the engineers, knowing that the con- 
tractors’ prices for such are too low, hesitate to recommend any, but apply for 
permission to borrow rock (which, in most cases, is the only available material) 
to make up large embankments. Im cases where the bases are on bare rock and 
in a considerable depth of water, I am prepared to allow such borrow sufiicient 
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to make up a 12-foot bank to grade, or if the grade line is a considerable height 
above the water, to make up a bank to a height of say two feet above high water 
and of sufficient width to carry a trestle up to grade, but in very large fills 


wherever standard trestle can be used it would be a great saving in time and ~ 


money over filling with rock. I have before me at the present time requests for 
such borrow at twelve points, covering 216,000 cubic yards of rock, and it is 
highly probable that the quantities at these points will be considerably increased, 
and no doubt similar requests will be made for numerous other points. There 
are numerous other places where temporary trestle might to advantage be used, 
but as such would have to be filled by the contractor before the opening of the 
road for traffic, ones of large dimensions should, as far as practicable, be avoided, 
as the filling takes up considerable time. 

As to what is called overbreak in rock cuttings, I find that the returns for 
July show such to be about 11-6 per cent of the total rock removed, which to 
me seems exceptionally large, as few, if any, of the cuttings are as yet properly 
trimmed. 

In reviewing the whole situation in District ‘F, I am of opinion that it would 
be a graye mistake to place the contractor in the position'that he would have to 
abandon the work, as I am satisfied it would in the end cost more money to com- 
plete than if it were given some little assistance. Such assistance should not be 
given by the engineers classifying material other than according to specifications, 
but might be given by authority from you to increase the prices east of mile 190 
for item 5, loose rock; item 6, common excavation; items 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29 and 30 in reference to timber; item 74, train-hauled surfacing; and item 
75, ballasting; or, failing your being in a position to do so, by instructing me in 
writing to classify all material other than solid rock, loose or easily worked sand, 
gravel or muskeg, under the heading of item 5, loose rock, and use rock borrow 
in place of trestle wherever common excavation for the purpose of making up 
embankments is not obtainable within a reasonable distance, or to pay for standard 
trestle at cost plus 10 per cent. Whatever is done, the force on‘the work should 
be increased by at least two thousand men. 

In regard to a successor to Major Hodgins, I would approve of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. S. R. Poulin, district engineer, District ‘D,’ as district engineer 
‘F; with Mr. Foss as his assistant, on the understanding that if Mr. Foss is 
satisfactory he would after the expiration of say three months, take the position 
of district engineer of District ‘F; and Mr. Poulin would return to his former 
position in District ‘D, Mr. John Aylen, now Mr. Poulin’s assistant, to act 
for him in District ‘D’ during Mr. Poulin’s absence. 

Personally, I feel that matters are so different under a government commis- 
sion, whose powers are limited by the Act, from what they had previously been 
under a corporation, who could act on their own initiative and take the res- 
ponsibility of making such modifications in contracts as now suggested by me 
in just such difficulties as are now being experienced in District ‘F, that unless 


some relief can be given, the strain and worry connected with my present posi- 


tion is more than I can stand, especially as the salary is not in proportion to the 
responsibility involved. 
Your obedient servant, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


Then there is another paragraph that perhaps should be noted. Tf you look at 


the third paragraph from the end: 


‘In reviewing the whole situation in District ‘F’ I am of opinion that it 
would be a grave mistake to place the contractor in the position that he would 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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have to abandon the work, as I am satisfied it would in the end cost more money 
to complete than if he were given some little assistance, 


A. Yes. 

Q. That is true, as you viewed it at the time, that is as far as your judgment 
went?—A. Yes. 

Q. And 


‘Such assistance should not be given by the engineers classifying material 
other than according to specifications, but might be given by authority from you 
to increase the prices east of mile 190 for item 5, loose rock; item 6, common 
excavation; items 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 and 30 in reference to timber; item 
74, train-hauled surfacing; and item 75, ballasting; or failing your being in a 
position to do so, by instructing me in writing to classify all material other than 
solid rock, loose or easily worked sand, gravel or muskeg, under the heading of 
item 5, loose rock, and use rock borrow in place of trestle wherever common ex- 
eavation for the purpose of making up embankments is not obtainable within a 
reasonable distance, or to pay for standard trestle at cost plus 10 per cent. What- 
ever is done, the force on the work should be increased by at least two thousand 
men.’ 


Q. Now the statements there were made advisedly and you adhere to them to-day 
I suppese?—A. Yes, as it was then, but they would not be correct six months after, 

Q. Oh, yes, we quite understand that. Before we leave that letter do you want 
to qualify it in any way except that, as you have said, it would not be true later 
when the prices of labour went down?—A. No. 

Q. Now, the next letter immediately following that; on the 26th of September, 
Mr. Ryan writes a letter stating that the board have accepted your suggestions. 


d EXHIBIT No. 9. 
Ottawa, September 26, 1907. 
Hucu D. Lumspen, 
Chief Engineer. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to advise you that the board has approved your recommen- 
dation with respect to the appointment of Mr. S. R. Poulin, at present district 
engineer of District ‘D, as district engineer for District ‘F’ in the room and 
stead of Mr. A. E. Hodgins; and that Mr. Foss be appointed his assistant on 
the understanding that if Mr. Foss, after a trial of say three months, is found 
capable of taking charg of the district, that he be appointed to the position of 
district engineer for District ‘F’ and that Mr. Poulin return to his present posi- 
tion of district engineer of District ‘D, and that during Mr. Poulin’s incum- 
beney of the position of district engineer for District ‘F; Mr. John Aylen, at 
present assistant district engineer of District ‘D, be appointed to act as district 
engineer for District ‘D,’ has been approved by the board. 

With respect to the other recommendations contained in your letter of the 
24th instant reporting in regard to the situation in District ‘F; I am to say 
that you are clothed with the necessary authority under the Transcontinental Rail- 
way Act to deal with all matters of classification, the construction of temporary 
trestles, or the borrow of rock, &c., &c., and are therefore in a position to proceed 
with respect to these matters as in your judgment you think best, having in view 
the completion of the work at the earliest possible date. 

2 The commissioners have not had reported to them any cases of dispute be- 
tween the contractor and the engineers with respect to the matters referred to in 
your report. 

Yours truly, 

P a YEAR: 
Secretary. 
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Perhaps, Mr. Lumsden, it might be well, as you are not sure, to refer to that 
clause of the contract dealing with the question of changes in the contract. We 
have already got that; I am not sure of the legal effect that it is a matter that ex- 
tends to that clause 7 of the agreement that was referred to in the beginning of our 
examination to-day?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was provided that the specification for the construction of the Eastern 
division was to be submitted to and approved of by the company before the com- 
mencement of the work, and that such work-was to be done according to said speal- 
fication, so that there was a difficulty at all events in making any change in the speci- 
fication ?—A. Without the consent 

Q. But so far as it was a matter of interpretation that was in your hands without 
consent A. Of the government and the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Q. Now, the letters I have just read were dated September 24 and 26, the two 
letters; on the 7th of October you had a letter from Mr. Woods, making a complaint. 


EXHIBIT No. 10. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Oct. 7, 1907. 


Mr. Huesa D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer, Eastern Division, 
National Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Classification of Material, District ‘ B? 


DEAR Sir —At the request of District Engineer Armstrong, he was furnished 
recently with a statement of classifications for the heavier work on the 
above section, which were, when given in detail, so different from his expecta- 
tions that he requested the writer to visit the work. 

During the past week we passed over portions of the work from the Batisean 
river west for fifteen or twenty miles, and later from mile 115 to 132. 

With reference to the former portion, the classification was given in distances 
of from three to five miles, and as we did not have total quantities of gradua- 
tion, could not judge with reference to any particular cutting, although per- 
centages for entire distance seemed excessively heavy in both loose and solid 
rock. 

With the latter portion we had detailed percentage for each cut, and were 
greatly surprised at the allowances made for solid and loose rock. In nearly 
every case where the cuttings were not entirely all ledge the estimate given for 
solid rock is double, or more than double, what it should be. In fact, the speci- 
fications had been entirely ignored and an excessive allowance made, not by rea- 
son of an error in judgment, but, as I understand, by special instructions from 
the assistant district engineer. 

Let me give you some illustrations: 

Take the cutting from stations 5818 to 5826, estimated 71 per cent solid 
rock and 29 per cent loose rock, slopes taken out 13 to 1. Very little ledge in 
this cut. Some large boulders, but a very large percentage is common excavation. 

Station 5842 to 5860.—Classified 94 per cent solid rock, 6 per cent loose 
rock. Slopes taken out 14 to 1. Solid rock over-classified at least 100 per cent. 

Station 5866 to 5875.—Estimated 80 per cent solid rock, 20 per cent loose 
ae No rock in place in this cut. Many large boulders, but a large amount of 
earth. 

Station 5882 to 5901.—Estimated 78 per cent solid rock, 22 per cent loose 
rock. A large amount of this cut wasted with slip scrapers, and ploughing being 
done with two horses. There are hundreds of yards of earth here without a stone, 
large or small. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Station 6030 to 6046.—Estimated 40 per cent solid rock, 10 per cent loose 
rock. This is the large sand cut west of O’Brien’s camp. Of the 95,000 yards 
moved to August 31 in this cut, at least 80,000 yards was pure sand. 

Station 6071 to 6078—KEstimated 99 per cent solid rock, 1 per cent loose 
tock. Very little solid rock in place. Slopes taken out 14 to 1. 


West of St. Maurice River. 


Station 6391 to 6394.—Estimated 46 per cent solid rock, 33 per cent loose 
rock. Sand cut with few boulders, and possibly 1,500 yards ledge in bottom of 
cut not yet taken out. 

Station 6493 to 6504.—Estimated 20 per cent solid rock, 49 per cent loose 
tock. No evidence of ledge and very few large boulders; nearly all sand. 

Station 6506 to 6512.—Estimated 16 per cent solid rock, 44 per cent loose 
rock. This is purely a sand cut, with very few boulders. Upper slope nearly 
100 feet high, material wasted into river. Certainly not 10 per cent of this 
should be classified. 

Station 6522 to 6548.—Estimated 26 per cent solid rock, 49 per cent loose 
rock. This is borrowed material from the side. Very little solid rock shown, 
except what was used for blind drains, but some large boulders not placed in 
embankment. 

On account of heavy rains we were not able to go west of station 6600, but 
we understand that classification is made about as noted above. 

In every case where cuttings are not entirely in ledge we find the material 
over-classified very largely. Mr. Armstrong has been able to visit this work at 
different times, perhaps quite as often as the assistant district engineer. His 
estimate and my own are not very different as to the amount of classified mate- 
rial, and until he received detailed quantities he had no intimation that such 
heavy classification had been given. In many eases, particularly in sand and 
gravel cuts, he had supposed that no classification would be given, except per- 
haps for a few boulders as loose rock. 

I am informed also that on the work east of the St. Lawrence river heavy 
classification is being made in borrowed material where ploughing is done with 
one team and material moved in slip scrapers. 

As before stated, these over-classifications are not made through error of 
judgment, nor upon the decision of the resident or division engineers, who are 
fully acquainted with the character of the work, but by arbitrary orders from 
their superior. To such classification as mentioned above, increasing the cost of 
work to such an alarming extent, we most seriously protest, and respectfully 
request that either yourself or the assistant chief engineer visit the work and 
pass judgment upon the classification as made. Please note that the percentages 
given above indicate the work done to August 31. We are not advised what 
the September estimate will show. 

Yours truly, 
H. A. WOODS, 
Assistant Chief Engineer. 


Q. I want to ask you as tothe action taken in consequence of that letter. There 


is a letter dated October 18, 1907, from yourself to the commissioners, which refers 
to it. 


EXHALCBIE No Hi. 
Ortawa, October 18, 1907. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sirs,—Referring to the September estimates in District ‘B, which i now 
beg to hand you, I may say that from the complaint by the assistant chief engi- 
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neer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway in a letter to me of the 7th instant, 
and from a verbal statement made to me on the 12th instant, by Mr. Doucet, our 
district engineer at Quebec, it would appear to me some material may be classi- 
fied as rock which should be classified otherwise, still as the amount of security 
held by you for the completion of the work seems to me ample, and the holding 
back of the estimate at this date without notice to the contractors might be a 
serious matter, I have approved of these estimates, on the distinct understanding 
that before any further estimates are passed time be given and a full investiga- 
tion made into the matter of classification throughout District ‘B, and that my 
approval of these, or any previous estimate of a similar character, should not 
prejudice the reconsideration and necessary correction of the classification, and 
consequently of the amount estimated therefor. 


Your obedient servant, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


Now the material on which that letter is based is the complaint of Mr. Woods, 
which is in writing, and on a verbal statement which you say was made to you by 
Mr. Doucet. Do you recollect what the statement of Mr. Doucet was?—A. I cannot 
say that I do. - 

Q. But your position at the time of writing the letter was that personally you 
did not know whether the complaint of Mr. Woods was justified or not, but you 
wanted to approve of the September estimate without finally committing yourself ?— 
A. Not to hold up the work. 

Q. That is the object of that letter, and it was the position of your knowledge 
at the time with regard to District ‘B’ ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was answered immediately by Mr. Ryan in a letter, viz.: 


EXHIBIT No. 12. 


Ortawa, October 18, 1907. 
Hucnr D. Lumspren, Esq., 
Chief Engineer. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to advise you that the board has approved your report with 
respect to your approving the September estimates of work done by contractors 
in district ‘B’ 

I am writing to the contractors requesting that they accompany the engineers 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company and of the Commission from Que- 
bee on the morning of the 24th instant to La Tuque; also to the general manager 
of the Grand Trunk Pacifie Company, advising of the action of the Commission- 
ers, and requesting that Mr. Woods and Mr. Armstrong accompany our engineers. 


Yours truly, 
P BE RYAN 
Secretary. 
A. Xes. 
Mr. Macponatp.—You might ask Mr. Lumsden to tell us at this point whether 
there were engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway present at all times accom- 
panying the commission engineers during the course of construction. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Yes, Mr. Lumsden, you might give us that. What was the fact, in the first 
place, as to the degree of supervision exercised by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company by its engineers over the construction work while it was going on; what 
organization and engineering staff did they have?—A. Mr. Wood was the assistant 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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chief engineer, and as far as I know they had just one man in Quebec, that is, for 
District ‘B; and another man at Winnipeg; Kenora for District ‘F’; he may have 
had a man or two to assist him, I am not sure about that, but there was only one 
engineer, as far as I know. 

Q. That was an engineer in each district?—A. Yes. 

Q. But he had no divisional engineers or resident engineers?—A. No. 

. And was that man’s whole time occupied in observing the manner in which 

the work was being done?—A. I believe they were over the line a good deal. 

Q. That was the purpose for which he was employed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And had he permission of the commission and of yourself as Chief Engineer 
to visit the work whenever he would want to?—A. Yes. 

Q. And see what was being done?—A. And we furnished him with copies of the 
evidence. . 

Mr. MacponarD.—Are you going through the correspondence? 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Yes. I am going to show you how Mr. Lumsden came to put out 
that interpretation. 

Q. Then, the next letter is historical; it relates what you did in connection with 
this visit to section ‘B’; the letter dated October 30, 1907, which is addressed to the 
Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway and is as follows:— 


EXHIBIT No. 13. 
Ortawa, October 30, 1907. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sirs——In regard to Mr. Wood’s letter to me of the 7th and 8th instant, my 
letter to you of the 18th instant and the secretary’s letter to me of the latter date, 
I may say that in accordance with the last mentioned letter, I left Quebec, accom- 

* panied by yourselves, on the evening of the 24th instant, arriving in the vicinity 
of La Tuque on the morning of the 25th, accompanied by Mr. Doucet, District 
engineer; Mr. Grant, inspecting engineer; Messrs. Heustis and Hervey, assist- 
ant district engineers; Mr. Bourgeois, division engineer; Mr. Matthews, resi- 
dent engineer; Messrs. Woods and Armstrong, engineers for the Grand Trunk 
Pacific; and Messrs. O’Brien and Davis, contractors. 

On arrival near the crossing of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway I, 
accompanied by the engineers and contractors, walked over a portion of the 
heaviest work on the line from about mile 117 to 1223. From the division or 
resident engineer I learned the classification allowed by them in the cuts as we 
passed through them, and it appeared to me, according to my interpretation of 
our specifications, that a larger amount of solid rock was returned in them than 
appearances indicated, and the engineers, in my opinion, returned loose rock or 
cemented material, where a considerable amount of explosives were used, as solid 
rock. 

An interview was held on the car after our return, at which ourselves, engi- 
neers and contractors were present, and from the conversation which took place, 
and the statements of Mr. Doucet, Messrs. Grant, Heustis and Hervey, confirmed 
by letters from Messrs. Bourgeois, Matthews and Girdwood, it appears Mr. Woods 
must have been in error when he stated that ‘the specifications had been entirely 
ignored and an excessive allowance made, not by reason of an error in the judg- 
ment, but, as I understand, by special instructions from the assistant district 
engineer,’ or, as stated by him in the latter part of his letter, by arbitrary orders 
from their superior. 

After this interview I requested Mr. Doucet to make a statement, and get 
statemeuts from the assistant district engineers, and division and resident en- 
gineers on this portion of the work of how they interpreted the specifications. 
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This has been done, and herewith I beg to hand you a letter from Mr. Doucet 
dated the 26th instant, together with letters to him from Assistant District 
Engineers Heustis and Hervey, statement from Division Engineer Bourgeois, 
and letters from Resident Engineers Matthews and Girdwood. I also attach copy 
of Mr. Doucet’s letter of the 21st in reply to Mr. Woods’ letter of the 7th instant. 

I can only say that I do not concur with the interpretation placed on clauses 
34, 35 and 86 of the general specifications by Mr. Doucet or the engineers under 
him. In my opinion solid rock excavation, clause 34, covers all material that 
should be classified as solid rock, viz., all rock found in ledges or masses of more 
than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best re- 
moved by blasting. 

Loose rock, clause 35: In my opinion this clause covers all large stones and 
boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and-less than one cubic yard, and 
all loose rock, whether in situ or otherwise, that may be removed by hand, pick, 
or bar; all cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials that cannot, in 
the judgment of the engineer, by being ploughed with a ten inch grading plough 
behind a team of six good horses, be properly handled, and without the necessity 
of blasting, although blasting may be occasionally resorted to. The fact that con- 
tractors may resort to blasting to a greater extent than the word ‘ occasionally’ 
may infer, in order to facilitate the removal of such material, would not, in my 
opinion, convert it into solid rock. 

Such being my views, and as stated to you in my letter of the 18th instant, 
I must decline to certify to any future estimates, except upon classification in 
accordance with my interpretation of the specifications above mentioned, unless 
both parties to the contract agree to amend the contract formally, with due con- 
currence of the government, or until the estimates are corrected to conform with 
my interpretation. In any event, I ask that this correspondence be at once 
submitted to the government. 

Your obedient servant, 


HUGH ®. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


Q. Now, in this letter you refer in the fourth line to the fact that you left 
Quebec ‘accompanied by yourself,’ and further on you say, ‘an interview was held 
on the car after our return, at which ourselves, engineers and contractors were 
present. What do you mean by ‘yourselves’ and ‘ ourselves?’—A. The Commis- 
sioners. 

Q. Which members of the Commission were present?—A. They were all there, 
I think, the four Commissioners. 

Q. All the members of the Commission at that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. The first matter of fact that you referred to in that letter, your judgment, is 
in the second paragraph, ‘it appeared to me, according to my interpretation of our 
specifications, that a larger amount of solid rock was returned in them than appear- 
ances indicated, and the engineers, in my opinion, returned loose rock or cemented 
material, where a considerable amount of explosives were used, as solid rock? Have 
you anything to add to that?—A. No, that was my opinion at the time. 

Q. Have you changed it?—A. No. 

Q. That is your opinion still, from the appearance of the matter as you saw it 
then ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The next matter of fact is that you satisfied yourself that Mr. Woods was in 
error when he stated that ‘the specifications had been entirely ignored and an exces- 
sive allowance made, not by reason of an error in the judgment, but, as I understand, 
by special instructions from the assistant district engineer ?’—A. Yes, the district 
engineers were questioned about it, and they said it was not. 

Q. Then if you thought that the resident engineers were in error in their classifi- 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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cation at the time, what was your judgment as to the source of that error? If it was 
not under instructions from the assistant district engineer, what was the cause of it? 
—A. He may not have instructed them at all. 


Q. It might have been lack of instruction?—A. Naturally they ought to have 


consulted with me as to the classification—or the district assistant might not have— 
but the divisional engineer. 


Q. Otherwise you satisfied yourself at the time that the assistant district engineer 


was not instructing them wrongly; that he may have failed to instruct?—A. That 
he may have had orders to do so. 


Q. Then the next matter was the discussion as to the meaning of the specifica- 


tions, and you say here: ‘I do not concur with the interpretation placed on clauses 
34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications by Mr. Doucet or the engineers under him;’ 
and you give your own judgment as to the meaning of those sections which later on, 
as we will see, you followed up by issuing an official interpretation?—A. Yes. 


Q. And you also requested Mr. Doucet, as it appears here, to ascertai A: 


That was in the paragraph before. 


Q. (Reading): ‘I requested Mr. Doucet to make a statement, and get state- 
ments from the assistant district engineers, and division and resident engineers 
on this portion of the work, of how they interpreted the specifications.’ 


Was that done?—A. Yes, I think the correspondence follows after that. 


Q. And it was in consequence of the suggestion that you made at that time 


that those replies from the division and resident engineers were obtained?—A. Yes. 


Q. Mr. Smith wants to ask you where those exhibits are containing the answers 


of the divisional and resident engineers ? 


Mr. SmitH.—With which you disagreed ’—A. There is a letter from Mr. Huestis 


to Mr. Doucet, and one from Mr. Hervey to Mr. Doucet, and one from Mr. Girdwood 
*to Mr. Hervey. 


Mr. Moss.—Mr. Hervey’s letter is not about that, is it? 
Mr. CHRYSLER.—I think you had better leave that until it comes to its place; 


it interrupts the thread of it. They are all here; you can get them identified easily. 


Q. Then the next step in your proceedings was the letter of November 11 which 


is from yourself to the commissioners ?—A. Yes. 


EXHIBIT No. 14. 
Ottawa, November 11, 1907. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Sms,—In regard to the contractors’ estimates for October and your request 
that I will approve of same, as owing to the absence of the Minister of Rail- 
ways and his deputy from Ottawa, it may be impossible to have my letters of 
the 18th and 20th of October and correspondence attached submitted to the gov- 
ernment and action taken thereon before the middle of this month, when such 
estimates should be paid to the contractors, and, as stated in mine of the 18th 
of October, the holding back of the estimates at this date without notice to the 
contractors might be a serious matter, I would be prepared to approve of the 
October estimates, provided it is distinctly understood, as already requested in 
mine of the 30th October, that no further delay takes place in submitting my 
letters of the 18th and 30th of October and attached correspondence for con- 
sideration of the government, so that the whole matter may be definitely dealt 
with before the estimates for November come in. 

Your obedient servant, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 
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Q. I suppose the object of writing that letter is apparent on its face?—A. I 
wanted to notify the government that there was a difference of opinion between the 
Commissioners, the district engineer and myself. 

Q. And that provisionally the estimates for November might be paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is a letter from the secretary of the Board to the Minister of 
Railways, which is the submission to the government of the material—correspondence 
and so on—with regard to this question ?—A. Yes. 


EXHIBEN No: 15 
OTTAWA, November 23, 1907. 


SR, —I have the honour by direction of the Board to hand you herewith the 
correspondence relating to a complaint made to our chief engineer by the assist- 
ant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway with respect to the classi- 
fication under our specifications for construction in district ‘ B.’ 

As the correspondence will show, the complaint of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
engineer has resulted in revealing for the first time since construction started this 
difference between the chief engineer of the commissioners and his staff with res- 
pect to the interpretation of the clauses of the contract relating to classification. 

Paragraph 7 of the agreement, being the schedule to the National Transcon- 
tinental Railway Act, 3 Edward VIIL., provides that in case the chief engineer 
of the company and our chief engineer differ as to the work, the differences in 
dispute shall be determined by arbitration. This, however, is not a case of dif- 
ference between the chief engineer of the company and the chief engineer of the 
commissioners, but is, rather, a difference between Mr. Lumsden and his staff, 
£s indicated in the documents annexed hereto. 

Although the complaint of the Grand Trunk Pacific engineer specifically 
relates to certain cuttings on McDonnell and O’Brien’s contract, the whole work 
will be affected by the interpretation of paragraph 34 of the specifications. 
Accordingly, both our contractors in district ‘B’ have been officially notified of 
the interpretation placed by our chief engineer upon paragraph 34 of the speci- 
fications, and their replies contesting the interpretation of our chief engineer 
are included in the correspondence which accompany this letter. 

The commissioner’s interpretation of paragraph 34 of the general specifica- 
tions for construction agree with that of the district engineers for districts ‘B; 
‘C’ and ‘F,’ and, ordinarily, they would have so ruled; but Mr. Lumsden, as an 
appointee of the government, has requested that the government give their ruling 
as to the interpretation of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications 
for construction, and the commissioners herewith submit the whole matter for 
such ruling. 

According to the report of District Engineer Doucet, dated the 16th instant 
(copy attached), the amount involved in the complaint of the engineer of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway is only $3,547 for the months of July and August 
last, i.e., if the interpretation of our chief engineer is correct, all preceding 
estimates having been approved by him without objection. On the interpretation 
placed on clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of the specifications much larger amounts 
will be involved for the future, however, and as the chief engineer of the com- 
misssioners has refused to approve further estimates of the contractors until the 
tuling of the government as to the interpretation to be placed upon these clauses 
of the specifications has been received, the commissioners respectfully request 
that this ruling be given at the earliest possible day. 7 

I have the honour to be, sir, i 
Your obedient servant, 
Hon. Geo. P. GRAHAM. P.C., P. E RYAN. 

Minister of Railways and Canals, Ottawa. Secretary 
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Q. Now, is there anything in that letter that you do not agree with?—A. Well, 
the only thing, I have no recollection of asking him for a ruling, for anything more 
than to submit the correspondence to the government so that they would be aware 
that there was a dispute. I don’t remember asking for a ruling from the government. 

Q. At all events your letter of the 11th: November has been put in, in which you 
ask that no further delay take place in submitting your letters of the 18th and 30th 
of October and attached correspondence for the consideration of the government ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. A different point of view, perhaps, but that is the way you put it. Mr. Ryan 
says you requested a ruling. You had not requested a ruling otherwise than by that 
letter?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Then the differences between you apparently we need not inquire into—that 
is the difference between you and the district engineers of Districts B, © and F, 
because they will appear—so this letter says—from the statements of the district 
engineers ?—A. I presume so. 

Q. As to their view and yours?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that action was followed by the return of the whole of the correspond- 
ence by the minister in the letter from the Minister of Railways and Canals to the 
Chairman of the Transcontinental Railway, dated December 5, 1907?—A. Yes. 


EXHIBIT No. 16. 


Ortawa, December 5, 1907. 


Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 23rd ultimo, with which you transfer 

certain reports of the chief engineer of the commission bearing upon the classi- 
+ fication of the work under the charge of the commissioners. 

It would seem that under chapter 71, section 9, 3-Edward VII., the con- 
struction of the Eastern division is to be under the charge and control of three 
commissioners; subsequently amended by chapter 24, section 11, 4-Edward VII., 
making four commissioners, who are constituted a body corporate, with full 
powers to carry on the work in connection with the construction of the eastern 
division of the National Transcontinental Railway. 

Section 10 of chapter 71 gives the authority for the appointment of a chief 
engineer, who, under instructions from the commissioners, and subject to the pro- 
visions of the agreement, shall have general superintendence of the construction 
of the Eastern division. 

It, therefore, seems-to me that full power has been vested in the commissioners 
and their chief engineer to carry on the work in such a way as to them seems 
best; and, under the specifications and form of contract, which has already re- 
ceived the approval of the government, the duties of the chief engineer are fully 
set forth. I can only, therefore, refer back to your commission the whole of the 
papers bearing upon the question, with the request that you should take suck 
action as seems to you necessary under the circumstances. 


Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE P. GRAHAM, 
Hon. S. N. PARENT, 


Chairman Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Q. Now, what happened next? What appears here is a report by yourself dated 
December 16, 1907, submitting your interpretation. That was afterwards changed; 
you eventually put them both in, I think?—A. Yes. 
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EXALBIE NO 1T 
OTTAWA, December 16, 1907. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. i 


Srs, —I beg to submit the following as my interpretation of clauses 34, 35 
and 36 of the general specifications :— 


CLAUSE 34—SOLID ROCK EXCAVATION. 


‘Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of 
more than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best 
removed by blasting.’ 

I am of the opinion that rock found in ledges or masses as specified must 
(firstly) be rock, and (secondly) it must be in ledges, conglomerate form (known 
as plum-pudding stone), boulders or ledge rock displaced (in pieces each exceed- 
ing one cubic yard in size), rock assembled (the individual pieces of such assembled 
rock exceeding one cubic foot in size), also shale rock, such as in the judgment of 
the engineer may be best removed by blasting. 

I attach a diagram in explanation of the above, which in my opinion, is all 
that is included under clause 34—solid rock. 


CLAUSE 35—LOOSE ROCK. 


< All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and less 
than one cubic yard, and all loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, that may be 
removed by hand, pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay and other 
materials that cannot in the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with a 10- 
inch grading plough, behind a team, of six good horses properly handled; and 
without the necessity of blasting, although blasting may be occasionally resorted 
to, shall be classified as loose rock.’ 

Under this heading I would include: 

(1) All large stones and boulders more than one cubice foot and less than 
one cubic yard not covered under clause 34. 

(2) All loose rock in situ or otherwise that may be removed by hand, pick or 
bar, and not covered under clause 34. 

(3) All cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials that cannot, in 
the judgment of the engineer, he ploughed with a 10-inch grading plough behind 
a team of six good horses properly handled; and without the necessity of blast- 
ing, although blasting may be occasionally resorted to. 


CLAUSE 36—COMMON EXCAVATION. 
‘Common excavation will include all earth, free gravel or other material of 
any character whatever not classified as solid or louse rock.’ 
Your obedient servant, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


P.S.—This interpretation was made by me after consulting with Mr. Colling- 
wood Schreiber, consulting engineer to the government. I would be pleased to 
know the opinion of the Minister of Justice on the legal aspect. 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 


Q. The amended specification which we will refer to presently is printed on 


page 159; and I understand, Mr. Lumsden—it will shorten it if you permit me to say 
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so for you—that the change is the omission of the words in the second paragraph: 
‘the individual pieces of such assembled rock exceeding one cubic foot in size, also 
shale rock.’ Those words you afterwards omitted; is that right?—A. No, not shale 
rock; I think that is still in; all shale rock is still in. ‘In pieces each exceeding one 
cubic yard in size’ was omitted. 

Mr. Macpnonatp.—The phraseology is changed: ‘rock assembled’ instead of 
‘pieces of such assembled rock.’ 

Mr. CHRYSLER.— Y es, ‘ rock assembled’ is moved to the front. The words omitted 
are ‘the individual pieces of such assembled rock exceeding one cubic foot in size.’ 
Then also in the postscript you say, ‘ This interpretation was made by me after con- 
sulting with Mr. Collingwood Schreiber, consulting engineer to the government.’ 
That is correct?—A. Yes. There is another change in that last interpretation, and 
that is the omission of the words, ‘not covered under clause 34.’ 

Q. That is, if we are reading from Exhibit No. 17, you have omitted the 
words, ‘not covered under clause 34, in paragraphs (1) and (2)?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the reason why you made that change was what?—A. A letter from Mr. 
Newcombe, Deputy Minister of Justice. 

Q. And we have a letter from Mr. Newcombe, dated January 6, 1908?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp.—You might say, in erder to have Exhibit No. 18 in, tnat this 
opinion of Mr. Newcombe’s was given as a result of the reference submitted to him. 

Mr. Curyster.—That is marked Exhibit 18 in this volume. 


EXHIBIT No. 18. 


Orrawa, December 20, 1907. 
The Hon. A. B. AyreswortH, P.O., 
Minister of Justice, 
Ottawa. 


Sm,—I have the honour, by the direction of the Board, to submit to you 
herewith all correspondence relating to a complaint made to our chief engineer 
by the assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway with respect 
to the classification under our specifications for construction in District ‘B; and 
to the interpretation of clauses 33, £4, 35 and 36 of the general specifications for 
construction. 


You will note that: 


(a) The complaint of the Grand Trunk Pacific engineer referred to is con- 
tained in a letter of Mr. H. A. Woods, assistant chief engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, dated October 7 last, and addressed to our chief engineer; 

(b) The engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific Company and of the com- 
mission, and the representatives of the contractors in District ‘B,’ met in Quebec 
on the morning of the 24th of October, and proceeded to La Tuque, for the pur- 
pose of investigating on the ground the complaint of the assistant chief engineer 
of the Grank Trunk Pacific Railway with respect to classification. 

(c) The chief engineer reported to the commissioners under date of October 
30, the result of the said investigation held on the ground; stated his interpreta- 
tion of clauses 34 and 35 of the specifications, and submitted the interpretation 
of the district engineer of District ‘B,’ and his assistants, indicating a disagree- 
ment between the chief engineer and his staff with respect to the interpretation 
of the clauses of the specifications relating to classification. 

(d) Under date November 13, the chief engineer submitted to the com- 
missioners the interpretation of District Engineers Dunn, Molesworth and Poulin 
of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications for construction. 

(e) Under date, November 14, the commissioners submitted to the contrac- 
tors in District ‘B’ a copy of a letter of the chief engineer, dated October 30 
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ultimo in which he (the chief engineer) stated his interpretation of the clauses 
of the contract relating to classification; : ; 

(f) The contractors submitted legal opinions contesting the chief engineer's 
interpretation of the clauses of the specifications relating to classification ; 

(g) Under date November 23 ultimo, the Commissioners submitted to the 
government, in compliance with the request of the chief engineer, all the corres- 
pondence relating to this matter, for a ruling as to the interpretation of clauses 
33, 34, 85 and 36 of the general specifications for construction ; 

(h) The Hon. Minister of Railways and Canals wrote to the Chairman of the 
commission under date of December 5 referring back ,to the commissioners 
all the papers bearing upon the question, with an expression of opinion that full 
power has been vested in the commissioners and their chief engineer to carry on 
the work in such a way as to them seems best, and the request that such action 
should be taken as to them seems necessary under the circumstances. 

(i) A copy of all the correspondence was submitted to the chief engineer 
of the commission under date, December 6 instant, for his consideration ; 

(j) The chief engineer reported to the commissioners under date, December 
16 instant, submitting a modified interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of the 
general specifications for construction, and stating that he would be pleased to 
know the opinion of the Minister of Justice on the legal aspect. 


The commissioners accordingly herewith submit all the correspondence with 
respect to this matter, and request that you will favour them with your interpre- 
tation of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications for construction, 
a copy of which accompanies this letter, at the earliest possible delay. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


P. E. RYAN: 
Secretary. 


Mr. Macponatp—And Mr. Newcombe’s reply is Exhibit No. 19, and your 


amended interpretation is dated January 9, 1908?—A. Yes. 


EXHIBIT No. 19. 


OTTAWA, January 6, 1908. 
The Secretary to the Commissioners, 


National Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa. 


` SR,—Referring to your letter of the 20th ultimo, with which you submit cor- 
respondence with regard to the classification of excavated material and the inter- 
pretation of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications for construc- 
tion of the Eastern Division of the National Transcontinental Railway, I have 
the honour to state that upon consideration of the papers submitted I see no 
reason to differ from the classification stated by the chief engineer in his letter 
to the commissioners of the 16th ultimo, except as to the statement that ‘ rock 
assembled (the individual pieces of such assembled rock exceeding one cubic foot 
in size) . . . such as in the judgment of the engineer may be best re- 
moved by blasting,’ is to be classified as solid rock excavation under clause 34. 
I do not understand upon what principle the chief engineer limits the size to 
pieces exceeding one cubic foot. The specification speaks of rock found in ledges 
or masses of more than one cubic yard which in the judgment of the engineer 
may be best removed by blasting. If ‘rock assembled’ may be regarded as a 
mass of rock, and if it may be best removed by blasting, I do not see why under 
the specification it is material whether the individual pieces excsed or are less 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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than one cubic foot in size, and if ‘rock assembled’ is not regarded as a mass, 
the oo limit of size which can be classified as solid rock exceeds one cubic 
yard. 

It seems to me, however, that these questions are largely engineering ques- 
tions, the solution of which depends principally upon the judgment of the engi- 
neer, having regard to the terms used in the specifications. 

I must call your attention to clause 15 of the contract, which provides that 
the engineer (this term to be construed as defined in clause 2 of the contract) 
shall be sole judge of work and material, and that his decision on all questions 
in dispute with regard to work and material shall be final, thus expressly stipulat- 
ing that such questions as these shall be submitted to the decision of the chief 
engineer. 

I wish to add that it is very difficult for me to advise generally upon the 
interpretation of these specifications, and a general ruling may not infrequently 
overlook the peculiar facts and circumstances of an individual case which if 
stated might lead to an exception or modification. I would prefer to advise 
upon any special case as it may arise, having all the particulars and circum- 
stances stated. 

Papers returned herewith. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
E. L. NEWCOMBE, 
Deputy Minister of Justice. 


EXHIBIT No. 20. 
Orrawa, January 9, 1908. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Sirs,—I have to-day been handed by the secretary a copy of a letter from 
the Deputy Minister of Justice, dated the 6th instant, with respect to my inter- 
pretation of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of our general specifications. After fully 
considering his remarks in regard to the words after ‘rock assembled’ (the in- 
dividual pieces of such assembled rock exceeding one cubic foot in size), I have 
concluded in deference to his remarks these bracketed words might be omitted, 

i as also the words ‘ not covered under clause 34’ in items 1 and 2 under the head- 
ing ‘loose rock.’ 


My interpretation of these clauses will now be as follows :— 


' CLAUSE 34—SOLID ROCK EXCAVATION. 


‘Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of 
more than one cubic yard, which in the judgment of the engineer may be best 
removed by blasting.’ 
l I am of the opinion that rock found in ledges or masses as specified must 
; (frstly) be rock, and (secondly) it must be in ledges, conglomerate form (known 
as plum pudding stone), boulders or ledge rock displaced (in pieces each exceed- 
ing one cubic yard in size), rock assembled, also shale rock, such as in the judg- 
ment of the engineer may be best removed by blasting. 
I attach a diagram in explanation of the above, which, in my opinion, is 
all that is included under clause 34—solid rock. 


CLAUSE 385—LOOSE ROCK. 


‘ All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and less 
than one cubic yard, and all loose rock, whether in situ or otherwise, that may 
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be removed by hand-pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay or other 
materials that cannot in the judgment of the engineer be ploughed with a ten- 
inch grading plough behind a team of six good horses properly handled, and 
without the necessity of blasting, although blasting may be occasionally resorted 
to, shall be classified as ‘ loose rock.’ 


Under this heading I would include: 


(1) All large stones and boulders more than one cubic foot and less than 
one cubic yard. 

; (2) All loose rock in situ or otherwise that may be removed by hand-pick or 
ar, 

(3) All cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials that cannot, in 
the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with a ten-inch grading plough, 
behind a team of six good horses properly handled and without the necessity of 
blasting, although blasting may be occasionally resorted to. 


CLAUSE 36—COMMON EXCAVATION. 


; : Bae i 
Common excavation will include all earth, free gravel or other material of 
any character whatever, not classified as solid or loose rock, 
This interpretation was made by me after consulting with Mr. Collingwood 
Schreiber, consulting engineer to the government. 


Your obedient servant, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Along with that you issued a diagram?—A. Yes. (Exhibit No. 20a.) 

Q. And that interpretation and the diagram were circulated, were they?—A. Yes, 
sent to different engineers. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Did Mr. Lumsden, at the time he published those amended 
specifications on January 9, 1908, have before him the opinions of Sir Alexander 
Lacoste, Mr. Shepley, Mr. Lafleur, Mr. Beaudin, Mr. Nesbitt and Mr. Macmaster? 

Wirness.—I believe I had. 

Mr. Curyster.—Those opinions and the protests of the contractors were on the 
file which you had before you?—A. I believe I saw them all. I had seen them all. 
I think I have read them all. 


EXHIBIT No. 21. 


Orrawa, January 30, 1908. 
A. E. Doucet, Esq., i 
District Engineer, Quebec. 


Dear Sir,—Herewith please find copy of my interpretation of clauses 34, 35 
and 36 of our general specificaticns, together with a blue print diagram in expla- 
nation of same. These after having been submitted to the Justice Department, 
have been approved by the commissioners. 

You will please at once go over these carefully, and say whether the classifi- 
cation in your district conforms to such interpretation. If it does not, steps must 
at once be taken by you to have your division and resident engineers, who are 
personally acquainted with the work, take up the matter, and as far as now prac- 
ticable, have an estimate prepared showing the difference such classification would 
make with that which has heretofore been used by you. In future all classifica- 
tion must be in conformity with my interpretation. Measurements must be made 
and full notes be kept showing such classification on cross sections where rock 
or other classified material is met with in large quantities, or by measurements 
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made by an assistant, of rock or loose rock in boulders. In short, actual mea- 
surements shall be made of all classified material returned, and not by percent- 
ages, except in cases where measurements are impracticable in the judgment of 
the engineer in charge. 
Yours truly, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


Q. Then, the interpretation, and the diagram (Exhibit No. 20a) illustrating it 
were distributed or sent to the district engineer; there is the above letter to Mr. 
Doucet (Exhibit No. 21) stating that you had made the interpretation which, together 
with a blue print diagram in explanation of same had been submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and had been approved by the Commissioners; and the purpose for 
which you sent it to Mr. Doucet is stated here, ‘ You will please at once go over these 
carefully and say whether the classification in your district conforms to such inter-. 
pretation,’ and your instructions follow; so these were new instructions?—A, Yes. 

Q. Sent out at this date, January 30, 1908; well, did you regard this document— 
putting an interpretation on the specifications—as making any change in the specifi- 
cations ?—A. Well, there is a slight change between what I 

Mr. Moss.—Excuse me—— 

The CHamrMAN.—What is your question, Mr. Chrysler? : 

Mr. Curysier.—Did he regard his interpretation as making a change in the 
specifications ? 

Mr. Moss.—I hardly think we are concerned with that. Mr. Lumsden is making 
this charge against the engineers. It is not a question of what was in his mind; it is 
what he did that is important here. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I think we had better allow the question. 

Mr. Moss.—Very well, sir. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Having regard to what he did, does not the language speak for 
itself ? 

Mr. Curysier.—It has this bearing: in this letter of January 30 he says the 
engineers are in future to classify in conformity with his interpretation. I was going 
to ask him what had happened up to this time. 

Mr. Moss.—There must be the interpretation as communicated to the engineers, 
I suppose, not as dwelling in his own mind. 

Mr. Macponatp.—The issue is as to the interpretation of the interpretation. 

Mr. Curyster.—Perhaps it is not important. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We don’t want to restrict you in any way at all. 

The Cuamman.—I think you had better go ahead and ask the question if you 
think it is necessary, if you think it is useful. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. What do you say, Mr. Lumsden?—A. To what? 

Q. Did you regard this as being a change in the specifications?—A. No, I did not 
regard that I made any change in the specifications. 

Q. Then you had before issued such particular instructions as to the manner in 
which the work was to be done as you did in this letter of the 30th January ?—A. No, 
I don’t recollect of any written instructions prior to the 9th J anuary, but there cer- 
tainly was a good deal of verbal conversation. 

Q. Who was that verbal conversation with? What would be the occasion of it?— 
A. In that visit to section B. 

Q. In October, 19077—A. Yes, the visit to La Tuque. 

Q. Had you ever similarly visited District F prior to January, 1908, I mean ?— 
A. Yes, I have been on pieces. z ; 

Q. Had you there yourself given instructions to the engineers?—A. I cannot say _ 
definite instructions. I know I talked over classification with them a good deal. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. On District F as well as District B?—A. Yes. 

Q. Prior to January, 1908?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a recollection of interviews with any of the engineers? Of course 
we have. I suppose, Major Hodgins’ case already developed in this book. I do not 
want to go into this case, that was all dealt with in the former inquiry ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would it be with Major Hodgins’ case? We will set that aside. That is what 
you have in your mind?—A. It was with Major Hodgins. 

Q. And Mr. Poulin succeeded him, as we have seen, some time in October, 1907? 
—A. I think so. 

Q. And you had not been on the work?—A. I do not think I was on the work 
from October to January. 

Q. October, 1907, to January, 1908?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then I just want to refer to a letter of the 14th January, 1908, from the secre- 
tary of the commission to you, advising you that your letter of the 9th instant, giving 
your interpretation of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 was considered by the Board on the 
10th and approved?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that your recommendation as we have it here was approved by the Board 
on the 10th of January?—A. On the 10th of January. 

Q. There is a letter which perhaps I should refer to, to Mr. Doucet, which 
accompanied the longer letter also on the 30th of January. 


EXHIBIT No. 22. 


Orrawa, January 30, 1908. 
A. E Doucet, Esq., 


District Engineer, Quebec. 


Dear Sm,—In regard to my letter to you of the 14th instant, I beg to sub- 
stitute the accompanying letter, as I have taken into consideration that some in- 
stances may be met with where actual measurements are impracticable, but it 
must be understood that actual measurements (a record of which are kept, either 
by cross sections or by measurements) must be made as a rule of all work, and 
if at any time you find it necessary to put on an extra man for this purpose you 
can do so. 

Yours truly, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


Q. What is the object of that letter?—A. The previous letter to the one that 
immediately follows that was sent, in which those words were not embodied in the 
end of it. : 

~ Q. Are we to read those two letters together to Mr. Doucet as entitling you 
A. Exactly. They were both sent the same date. 

Q. And the upper one is embodied in the lower one, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Except ‘ where actual measurements are impracticable.—A. Those words were 
put in the second letter, which were not in the first one. 

Q. Now, we have got to the end of January, 1908. What followed that? What 
was the next trouble you had about classification. What is the complaint or difficulty? 

There was a letter from Mr. Woods to you on the 21st of April, 1908. There are 
two letters, one of the 21st April. Is that the first, Mr. Lumsden?—A. On the 21st 
April? 

Q. Yes. There is one of the 30th March and the other of the 21st of April. The 
one of the 30th March refers to overbreak.—A. Yes. 

Q. The first letter from you that I see—perhaps that will get us to the point I want. 
The first letter I find is a letter of the 24th of April stating that you submit three 
letters received from Mr. Woods, Assistant Chief Engineer of the Grand Trunk Paci- 
fic Railway, in which he takes exception to the classification on about 153 miles on 
3i; 
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District F, and gives a list of 196 points at which classification is claimed to be ex- 
cessive. This letter reads as follows:— 


EXHIBIT No. 23. 
OTTAWA, April 24, 1908. 


The CoMMISSIONERS OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Sirs,—I beg to submit three letters received from H. A. Woods, Assistant 
Chief Engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, the first dated the 21st inst., 
in which he takes exception to the classification on about 153 miles of District ‘F’ 
and gives a list of 196 points at which the classification is claimed to be excessive; 
the second letter, dated the 23rd instant, in which he objects to the classification 
generally in District ‘ B, east of the St. Lawrence river, and especially mentions 
five cuttings at various points and also refers to the classification in borrow pits 
between miles 15 and 23; the third letter is dated March 24, and in this he makes 
a general complaint as to the classification in both Districts ‘B’ and ‘F, but 
gives no definite points at which these objections are raised. 

As he has now taken objection in a definite form to our classification in both 
Districts ‘B’ and ‘FY and as, in my opinion, these are questions which it was in- 
tended should be settled under the agreement made between you and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific on January 10 last, in conformity with Clauses 7 and 4, Chap. 71, 
3 Ed. VII, I am writing Mr. Woods to appoint a day at as early a date as possible 
where we could have a conference either here or in Montreal so as to arrange dates 
for arbitrating the points in dispute promptly and for the appointment of the third 
arbitrator. 

HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


Mr. CurysLer.—The second letter is recited and the third letter, and this is your 
suggestion as to the action to be taken:— 

As he has now taken objection in a definite form to our classification in both 
Districts ‘B’ and ‘FY and as, in my opinion, these are questions which it was in- 
tended should be settled under the agreements made between you and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific on January 10 last in conformity with Clauses 7 and 4, Chap. 71, 
3 Ed. VII, I am writing Mr. Woods to appoint a day at as early a date as possible 
where we could have a conference either here or in Montreal so as to arrange dates 
for arbitrating the points in dispute promptly and for the appointment of the 
third arbitrator. 


A Wes! 

Q. The letters are the letters previously printed here, and your recommendation 
was that you should meet Mr. Woods and arrange for appointing a third arbitrator 
and proceeding with the arbitration under the provisions of the agreement.—A. Yes. 

Mr. Moss.—Don’t you think these letters should follow in; Mr. Wood’s three 
letters ? 

Mr. Curyster.—They do not affect my narrative of what Mr. Lumsden is deal- 
ing with. They may be material evidence, but at present I want to know what his 
action was and why he took it. 

Q: Then did you get a meeting with Mr. Woods? A. Yes, I believe I did meet 
Mr. Woods, or I was to meet Mr. Woods, and something prevented me the first time 
and I think I got a letter from Mr. Woods suggesting that before we took any pro- 
ceedings we should go and visit the work. 

Q. Is that letter printed here? Perhaps it is not—A. I am not sure. 

Q. Well, perhaps if we go on to this letter of the 8th October, we will get the 
sum of the whole thing. It is as follows:— 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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EXHIBIT No. 24. 


OTTAWA, October 8, 1908. 


The COMMISSIONERS OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sirs—On July 22 last, I wrote to Mr. H. A. Woods, Assistant Chief En- 
gineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, stating that I could not agree with 
him re classification, and suggesting the names of the following as a third arbitra- 
tor under clauses 7 and 4 of the agreement. in 3rd Ed. VII., Chap. 71. 


Henry McLean, C.E., Ottawa, Ont. 
Wm. McCartuy, C.E., Winnipeg, Man. 
T. E. Hitiman, C.E., Hamilton, Ont. 


To this I have had no definite reply, though on July 28, August 18 and 
September 10, I have asked for same by letter or wire, and verbally on October 5. 

I am given to understand that Mr. Morse is at present in the west, but.suggest 
that if this matter is not settled immediately after his return, application be made 
to Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada to appoint the third arbitra- 
tor in accordance with clause 4 of the agreement above referred to, so that dis- 
putes may be settled promptly and not held over until the contracts are completed. 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


In the meantime you had visited the work with Mr. Woods?—A. Yes, portions of 
Ait 

Q. Where had you gone?—A. A portion in District F, on Wabigoon river. 

Q. East or west?—A. West from Wabigoon river to a big lake—Canyon lake. 

Q. How many miles? I suppose that would be about 30?—A. 25 miles, I think; 
something like that. 

Q. Had you examined the points? I suppose there were points upon a portion of 
the work corresponding with these stations which are mentioned in Mr. Woods’ letter 


‘of complaint, and which are printed here in pages 8 and 9 of this return?—A. 1 


think so. 

Q. What action did you take?—A. I took no action with Mr. Woods. 

Q. Did you see any of the engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whom did you see?—A. I saw Mr. Bell and Mr. McIntosh, I think. 

Q. What does Mr. McIntosh do?—A. Mr. McIntosh at that time was division 
engineer. 


By Mr. Smith, K.C.: 


Q. For whom?—A. Division engineer. 
Q. For the commissioners?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. I did not catch what you say there, Mr. Lumsden?—A. Mr. McIntosh was 
division engineer and Mr. Bell was resident engineer at Wabigoon river, if I remem- 
ber right. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You mean that you saw them?—A. Yes; I drove over the work with one or the 
other of them. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. What was the discussion that took place on this occasion? Were there com- 
plaints made by Mr. Woods as to over-classification?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you remember any of the details of it?—A. No, I cannot remember the 
details of it. I remember there were several cuttings in which they complained of 
excess of rock or returns of rock. 

Q. Are those cuttings which you have mentioned in your list that you gave the 
other day?—A. The cuttings were not finished at the time I refer to. 

Q. They were cuttings under construction?—A. Some of them. The work was 
in progress. 

Q. When were they finished?—A. They were not finished until, I think, the spring 
of 1909. Some of them were finished and some were not. 

Q. Did you give Mr. McIntosh and Mr. Bell any instructions at the time?— 
A. I know I questioned them about their measurements of rock, and the answers were 
not satisfactory; and I took it up afterwards with Mr. Poulin. 

Q. That was in 1908; in what month?—A. I think June, 1908. 

Q. Then did you visit ‘B’ with Mr. Woods?—A. I visited a portion of ‘B’ east 
of the St. Lawrence river. 

The Cramman.—Perhaps before we get to that district we had better adjourn 
until to-morrow; it is only a quarter to six. 


- The committee rose. 


Tuurspay, March 10, 1910. 


The committee resumed at 8.10 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Geoffrion, presiding. 


The examination of Mr. Lumsden resumed. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. I was asking you, Mr. Lumsden, when the committee rose about a visit of in- 
spection that you made to section B in company with Mr. Woods?—A. You were ask- 
ing me about a trip to District ‘F’ I remember. 

Q. I think that after visiting ‘F’ you and Mr. Woods went down to District ‘B’ 
and examined some part of it.—A. East of the river, the St. Lawrence river. 

Mr. Macponatp.—East and south. 

The Witness.—East and south. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. East and south of the St. Lawrence river and there is a letter to you which I 
understand referred to that visit; a letter dated 8th J uly, 1908. We need not trouble 
to look at that if it does not refer to any part of District ‘B’ west of the St. Lawrence. 
Will you just look and see whether it' does. 

Mr. Moss.—That is Mr. Wood’s letter. 

Mr. Curyster.—Yes, Mr. Wood’s letter. I do not know that it appears on its 
face but Mr. Lumsden tells me that that is the case. Unless there is something per- 
haps in the last clause which you spoke of which is general. (Reads): 

As matters stand to-day, none of our objections have received serious at- 
tention, or at least no apparent change has been made in estimates as returned 
since September last. Some of the sub-contractors have finished their contracts 
and others will soon complete their work. We object to their being paid upon 
estimates as returned, and therefore desire to know with the least possible delay, 
what action you propose in the matter. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. That may be general in its application?—A. It may be. 

Q. Did you understand it so?—A. He mentions in the third clause from the 
end in this letter that this question of classification has been under discusion. 

Q. Yes, that is general also probably. We will read that. That is the third 
paragraph from the end. (Reads): 

This question of classification has been under discussion since early in Octo- 
ber last. You have now seen the different parts of the work in progress both east 
and west of the St. Lawrence river on Section ‘B,’ also at different places on 
District ‘ F; where objections have been made to the classification as rendered by 


your assistants, and are therefore, in a position to know whether our objections 
are valid. 


Q. Whatever preceded the reference to particular circumstances set out in the 
letter refers to all A. All east and south of the river. 

Q. That is not referred to in your letter—A. No. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Nor in his statement to this committee. 

Mr. Curyster.—The letter is printed here, and I have read all that is material. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We had better take the letter so as to know just what the issue 


Mr. Curysiter.—The letter is as follows :— 


EXHIBIT No. 95. 


MONTREAL, QUE., July 8, 1908. 
Mr. Hucu D. Lumspen, 
Chief Engineer, 
Eastern Division, National Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—Referring to our recent visit to the work on District ‘B’ east of 
the St. Lawrence river, our examination of classification as rendered at points 
visited, and our conversation regarding same, I hope to repeat in writing what I 
stated to you verbally: that we still vigorously protest to the classification as re- 
turned to date. For example: 

The first cut we visited, station 7135 to 7142. Gravel cut with little or no 
ledge. Classification returned 7,900 yards solid rock, 12,100 yards of loose rock. 

Station 7146 to 7150. Returned 13,000 yards solid rock, 9,200 yards loose rock. 

These are loose rock cuttings containing many large boulders. My judgment 
is that the solid rock returned is double what it should be, 25 per cent being a 
liberal allowance. 

‘The cuts, stations 7164 to 7167 and 7167 to 7170, are also heavily classified. 
Quite a large portion of the west end of these cuts should be returned as common 
excavation. 

The gravel cut on stations 7175 to 7182 is returned as 8,000 yards loose rock 
and 12,000 yards common excavation. This is purely gravel cut. There may have 
been a few small stones, which, if found in sufficient quantities might be termed 
loose rock, but certainly not more than 10 per cent at the outside. Classified as 
40 per cent loose rock at present. 

I am a little surprised in this, as in other cases, how any engineer could con- 
ceive of classification as returned unless the work was done in frost, and even 
this, in these cuts, should not change classification. 

Stations 7085 to 7104. Classified, 7,200 yards solid rock, and 9,500 yards loose 
rock. With the utmost liberality I cannot see where over 20 per cent of this cut 
should have been classified as solid rock, and there should have been at least 10 or 
15 per cent common excavation. 

I take it that the above are fair samples of classification on this residency, if 
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not on the entire division; in the aggregate you can readily see the effect upon the 
cost of construction. 

For another example further west take the cut, station 5940 to 5950. Esti- 
mated 44 per cent solid rock, 56 per cent loose rock. While there is a small 
amount of ledge in the bottom of the cut, I should say 25 per cent would be ample, 
unless actual measurements of ledge and boulders have been taken. The other 
cuts visited in this vicinity are not so highly classified, though generally liberal. 

The cut at stations 3880 to 3890 is mixed material, classified very highly in 
both solid rock and loose rock. 

The cut at stations 3844 to 3862 is classified 14,410 yards of solid rock and 
8,720 yards loose rock. Cannot imagine how anything approaching the amount of 
solid rock can be found in this cut; would say that 50 per cent would be ample. 

Station 3786 to 3825. Cut open at both ends. Classification very high in 
sohd and loose rock. 

Stations 8775 to 3789. Seems heavily over-classified in solid rock. 

Stations 3267 to 3277. Classified 9,140 solid rock, 2,860 loose rock, or 76 per 
cent and 24 per cent, 50 per cent of each would, I am confident, be liberal. 

Stations 3239 to 3247. Classified 45 per cent solid rock, 55 per cent loose rock. 
While the quantities in this cut are not large, it is, in my judgment, classified out 


of all reason. I can see no solid in it, and nothing to exceed 20 per cent of loose. 


rock. 
East of the crossing of the Quebec Central railway we find a large amount of 
material borrowed from the sides of embankments, and although most, if not all, 
of this material has been ploughed and moved by slip or wheel scrapers, much is 
returned as loose rock. I am willing to admit that hard material is found in the 
botsom of these borrow pits, but little, if any, has been moved, and I cannot see 
how this material can be classified under our specifications. A sample of this 
classification is found between stations 1155 to 1200. Between these points we 
find 457 yards of solid rock and 3,049 yards of loose rock. There ts a small cutting 
between these points which possibly might have a little loose rock, although it did 
not so appear to me in going over the work. 

Westerly from this point there is a large amount of borrowed material which 
we have not seen. I presume, however, that you will find a certain percentage of 
classified material, even where material has been ploughed with two or four horses, 
and moved in the ordinary way. : 

In the above notes some of the station numbers may not be correct. I had 
supposed that I could check same by profiles in this office, but I find that neither 
the station numbers or mile posts agree with those found in the field. 

This question of classification has been under discussion since early in October 
last. You have now seen different parts of the work in progress both east and west 
of the St. Lawrence river on Section ‘B, also at different places on District‘ FY 
where objections have been made to the classification as rendered by your assistants, 
and are, therefore, in a position to know whether our objections are valid. 

We are sure that the classification as rendered does not agree, with our original 
specifications or your instructions to your engineers, dated J anuary 30. We believe 
that much of the material returned as solid rock in mixed cuttings is considered to 
be, under your instructions, what you term ‘ conglomerate,’ as shown on diagram 
marked No. 3, but I fail to find in any of the cuttings examined any material which 
should properly be classed under that head. 

As matters stand to-day, none of our objections have received serious attention, 
or at least no apparent change has been made in estimates as returned since Sep- 
tember last. Some of the sub-contractors have finished their contracts, and others 
will soon complete their work. We object to their being paid upon estimates a3 
Mr TUMSDEN. 
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returned, and therefore desire to know, with the least possible delay, what action 
you propose in the matter. 
H. A. WOODS, 
Assistant Chief Engineer. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Well, then, have you told us all the inspection made by you—perhaps I am not 
using the proper word—the examination of the classification with Mr. Woods on the 
work; have you told us all the visits that you paid to the work with him prior to the 
time you met as one of the arbitrators?—A. My recollection is that I was only with Mr. 
Woods on three occasions outside of possibly another trip to the Cap Rouge viaduct, 
which was not in connection with the classification. One was at La Tuque, one was 
to two pieces of District ‘F’—one near the extreme east end of the McArthur con- 
tract and one between the Wabigoon river and westward for about thirty or thirty- 
five miles, something like that—and a third was east and south of the St. Lawrence. 

Q. About your visit with Mr. Woods at the extreme east end of the McArthur 
contract, when did that take place?—A. Immediately after the visit to the portion 
between Wabigoon and west, but we only practically went over one cutting. 

Q. Was that near Pacific Junction?—A. Yes, near where the junction was sup- 
posed to have been. 

Q. You might explain in order to avoid possible confusion what you mean by 
that? Was the point of junction changed from the place where it was originally 
intended to be?—A. It was. We afterwards utilized 11 miles of line which had been 
used—that had been constructed by the Grand Trunk Pacific as part of the main 
line. 

Q. That was on the east end of the railway?—A. That was from the end of 
McArthur’s contract eastward. 

Q. And the point of junction was in that way moved eleven miles.—A. Yes, it 
is about eleven miles. 

Q. From where it was intended to be. And this place you spoke of was a cut- 
ting near the point?—A. It owas the first cutting if I remember rightly on the 
McArthur contract from the east and going westward. 

Q. And was near the original point of junction?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was that visit made? That would be in Ae le thine ite was: in 
June, 1908. 

Q. And what was the controversy then in regard to the cutting or was there any? 
—A. There was a controversy about the amount of rock and loose rock in it. I am 
not snre whether that cutting was mentioned in that. 

Q. I was going to ask?—A. I am not very sure whether it is or not. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Do you know the number of it?—A. I think it is about station 160 or 163. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Not 178 is it? We have a lot of evidence here about 178, I do not know what 
it is—A. It is 160 something to 170 something. I am not sure, it may be the one. 

Q. It is referred to in the evidence of one of the resident engineers, he is ex- 
amined about station 178. Will you take 4 moment and see if it is mentioned in 
that list you have here? I understand that these notes that you put in the other 
day were notes of observations which you made in 1909?—A. Yes. 

Q. It does not matter if you do not see it at the moment, we can look it up 
later.—A. It is referred to in Mr. McHugh’s evidence. 

Q. McHugh refers to it, I think, a long cut at Pelican Falls—A. That is the 
one I think, station 160 something to 170 something. 
© You remember station 178. Well there is a reference to that in the evidence 
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of McHugh at page 95 of the evidence. Of course you visited that again and that is 
the evidence that was taken a year later?—A. Yes. 

Q. This evidence of McHugh is on the 2nd May, 1909. I just wanted to know 
whether it is one of those we have already covered. If it is not a new case it will 
come up in connection with McHugh’s evidence. Then you have now covered, Mr. 
Lumsden, 

Mr. Macponatp.—What evidence was that you referred to? 

Mr. Curyster.—The evidence produced by Mr. Lumsden. 

Mr. SmirH.—On page 95 of the evidence. 

Mr. Moss.—That is not evidence at all. 

Mr. Curysier.—It is a statement made before Mr. Lumsden which has been so 
treated. 

Mr. Macronatp—Do you represent Mr. McHugh, Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss.—I cannot say I represent Mr. McHugh, I think he is in England and 
has no opportunity of being represented by anybody. I represented the other gentle- 
men who are in the same position and I object very strongly to that statement being 
spoken of or being treated as evidence, because I think we will show that it was not 
evidence at all. 

Mr. Smıru.—It was not admitted as evidence, it was admitted purely for re- 
ference. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Yes, for reference. 

Mr. Macponaup.—Is McHugh in the employ of the Transcontinental Railway 
now ? 

Mr. Moss.—Not now. 

Mr. Macponaup.—Since when has he not been, do you know? It is important at 
this stage to know that. : 

Mr. Smıru.—Mr. McHugh has left the service but no date is given. 

Mr. MacpoxarD.— You do not know when he left. 

Mr. Moss.—I think it is quite fitting that I should at this stage take exception 
to that phrase that Mr. Chrysler useđ in speaking of that statement as evidence, be- 
cause the way in which it was taken and the circumstances under which it was tran- 
scribed, I think would have shown it was utterly untrustworthy. 

The CHaAmmaAx.—I do not think that should be admitted here as evidence. It 
_was understood at a previous meeting that it should be put in and referred to before 
the Committee and not to be treated as evidence. 

Mr. Moss.—Well I noticed, Mr. Chairman, that on one occasion it was referred 
to, and it was said that Mr. Lumsden was putting that forward as being a statement 
of what had been said in his presence, and I think it may be very fitting that we 
should know definitely whether Mr. Lumsden is prepared to tako the responsibility 
of saying on his oath what he recorded there was stated in his presence, because my 
instructions are that the record is entirely incorrect. : 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Of course you can ask Mr. Lumsden. I am only distinguishing 
at present between a visit in 1908 é 

Mr. Macponatp.—To identify it. 


Mr. Curysier.—To identify it. It was afterwards mentioned in 1909. I was 
going to pass it over at present but I do not know what Mr. Lumsden would say if 
you want to ask that question now. I understood that the Committee had allowed 
Mr. Lumsden to file the statement, the typewritten copy of the evidence, because he 
said it was one of the things which had affected his mind. 

Mr. Macponatp.—He attached some weight to the statement and said it affected 
his judgment and caused him to lose confidence in certain engineers. 


Mr. Moss.—So long as it is not treated now as being evidence before the com- 
mittee— 


Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Mr. Macponatp.—I should think he would have to prove it or it. would be open 
to you to discredit it in any way. 

Mr. Moss.—I think if you are going to rely on it, it ought to be proved at some 
stage. 

Mr. Macponatp.—J understand Mr. Chrysler is only talking about for the purpose 
of identification. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Then you visited the eastern end of McArthur’s contract immediately after 
being at Wabigoon?—A. Yes. 

Q. About the month of June, 19082—A. Yes. 

Q. And you saw there at that time only one cutting?—A. Only one cutting and a 
little bit of a fill adjoining it. 

Q. Did you see the resident engineer and get any explanation from him at that 
time?—A. I merely just met him as I was coming away if I remember rightly. 

Q. So it was not discussed with him?—A. I think I had gone over it with Mr 
Woods before I met him, if I remember rightly. 

Mr. Smiry.—That is McHugh? 

Mr. Curyster.—McHugh in 1908. 

Q. Then have we exhausted the cases in which you visited the work with Mr. 
Woods owing to the complaints he was making and the correspondence which we 
have here?—A. That is all I recollect, those three occasions. When I say three— 

Q. You mean two in the West, and one of them south and east of the St 
Lawrence river?—A. And one at La Tuque. 

Q. We read before adjournment a letter in which you reported that you had 
acked Mr. Woods a number of times to make progress with the naming of an arbitra- 
tor, a third arbitrator that is?—A. Yes 

- Q. When was it that you finally got an arbitrator appointed?—A. About Novem- 
ber, 1908, I think. 

Q. That appears here somewhere (pointing to return) perhaps you can find the 
appointment.—A. It is a letter from Mr. Kelliher. 

Q. A letter from whom?—A. Mr. Kelliher or at least the correspondence immedi- 
ately before. He made the suggestion. 

Q. The appointment is dated March 16, 1909, and the acceptance on March 22, 
1909, as follows: 


EXHIBIT No- 26. 


Orrawa, March-16, 1909. 


COLLINGWOOD SCHREIBER, Esq., 
General Consulting Engineer to the Government, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—By clause 7 of the agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, dated the 29th July, 
1903, being schedule to 3 Edward VII, Chapter 71, in regard to the construction 
of the eastern division, it is provided, that the work shall be done according to 
the specifications approved of by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, 
and shall be subject to the joint supervision, inspection and acceptance of the 
chief engineer appointed by the government and the chief engineer of the railway 
company, and in the event of differences as to the specifications, or in case the 
said engineers shall differ as to the work, the questions in dispute shall be deter- 
mined by the said engineers and a third arbitrator to be chosen by them. 
Some such differences having arisen as a result of objections filed by the com- 
pany, we hereby beg to choose you as third arbitrator for the determination of the 
questions now in dispute, and on which we have failed to agree after visiting the 
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work, and shall be pleased if you are agreeable to accept the office. In the event of 
your acceptance, a formal submission will be prepared and handed to you later, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer, Transcontinental Railway. 
B. B. KELLIHER, 
Chief Engineer, Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 


I hereby accept the above appointment. 


COLLINGWOOD SCHREIBER. 
March 22, 1909. 


Q. Then there was correspondence after that in reference to an agreement which 
was proposed on the part of the Grand Trunk Pacific as being made the 14th day of 
May, 1909. Was that agreement ever made?—A. No, it was submitted by the Grand 
Trunk Pacific but never accepted. It reads as follows: 


EXEATBELNO 27 
May 14, 1909. 
Mr. Hucum D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer, 
Transcontinental Railway Commission, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


DEAR Sm,—As promised, I send herewith, in duplicate, Form of Agreement 
covering matters to be arbitrated, pertaining to the Eastern Division, which has 
been executed on the part of the Company. If acceptable to the Honourable the 
Minister of Railways, kindly return one copy to me after being signed on behalf of 
Government. 

E. J. CHAMBERLWN, 
Vice President and General Ma.oger. 


THIS AGREEMENT made the Fourteenth day of May, A.D. 1999. 


Between: 


His MAJESTY THE Kine, acting in respect of the Dominion of Canada and 
herein represented by the Honourable George P. Graham, Minister of Railways 
and Canals, hereinafter called the ‘Government,’ 

Of the First Part, 


and 


The Granp TruNkK Paciric Ratpway Company, hereinafter called the ‘ Com- 
pany,’ 
Of the Second Part. 


Whereas in and by the seventh clause of the agreement entered into between 
the parties hereto, dated 29th July, 1903, being Schedule to 3, Edward VII, 
Chapter 71, providing for the construction of the Eastern Division subject to 
the joint supervision, inspection and acceptance of the Chief Engineer appointed 
by the Government and the Chief Engineer of the Company, it is provided that in 
the event of differences between the said Engineers as to the specifications for 
the Eastern Division, or in case the said Engineers should differ as to the work, 
the questions in dispute shall be determined by the said Engineers and a third 
arbitrator to be chosen in the manner provided in paragraph 4 of said agreement; 

And Whereas differences have arisen between the said Engineers both as to 
the said specifications and work, and Collingwood Schreiber, Esquire, C.M.G., has 
been duly chosen third arbitrator in conformity with the provisions of Clause 7 
of said agreement; 
Mr. CUMSDEN: 
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Therefore this Agreement Witnesseth that the following questions in regard 
to the specifications and the work in respect of which the said engineers have 
differed shall be submitted for determination to the said engineers and the said 
Collingwood Schreiber, Esquire, as third arbitrator, namely :— 


(a) The interpretation of the specifications as applied to the actual work, 
each party under this heading to be at liberty to ask for the construction or 
interpretation of any particular clause of the specifications not already approved 
by the engineers and such construction or interpretation when given to be con- 
clusive as to all work already done, and to be thereafter binding in regard to all 
future work to be done. 

(b) Classification of material handled by contractors in the formation of 
the roadbed, or incident to other work forming part of any of the contracts on the 
Eastern Division. > 

(c) Payment to contractors for handling material in cutting in excess of the 
theoretic section to be excavated, whether caused by slides, excessive use of ex- 
plosives or otherwise, and commonly termed ‘ over-break.’ 

(d) All other matters not included in the foregoing but which may properly 
form the subject of arbitration under Clause 7 of the said agreement, that may be 
presented during the arbitration .of which matters, provided, however, at least ten 
days’ notice must be given by the party submitting the same for arbitration, to 
the other. 

The award of the said arbitrators, or a majority of them, shall be final and 
binding upon the parties hereto, each of whom agrees with the other to abide by 
and observe such findings as may by the said arbitrators be made under and in 
pursuance of these presents. 

It is agreed that neither party will be represented by counsel before the said 
arbitrators in respect of any questions coming before them for determination under 
any of the clauses of this agreement. 

And for the sake of ensuring uniformity in the interpretation of the speci- 
fications, and in the work of construction of the Eastern Division, as well as for 
the sake of ensuring speedy action and obviating unnecessary delay; 


The parties further agree :— 


That the said Collingwood Schreiber is to continue to act as third arbitrator 
in respect of all future differences determinable as provided under Clause 7 of the 
said agreement, which may from time to time arise between the said Engineers 
without the necessity for a formal re-appointment in each particular case that 
may arise for arbitration. 


In Witness Whereof this agreement has been duly executed by the parties. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered }) HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


in the presence of J 
THE GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


E. J. CHAMBERLIN, 
Vice Prest. & Gen. Manager. 


HENRY PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. 


Memorandum of Agreement to be Drawn Up Between the Commissioners of the 
Transcontinental Railway and The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company. 


Monthly estimates for Contractors shall be submitted promptly from time to 
time by the Chief Engineer of Commissioners to the company’s Assistant Chief 
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Engineer at Montreal for approval. If he has any objection to such estimates he 
shall promptly file the same with the Chief Engineer of the Commissioners, and 
any objections from time to time filed shall thereupon be considered, and, if 
possible, determined by the said Engineers, and in case of their failure to agree, 
may then or at any time before or at the time of the final payment, at the option 
of either party, be considered and determined by arbitration as provided in the 
agreement of the 29th July, 1903, but in no case shall the payment of monthly — 
estimates be delayed except with the consent of the Commissioners. 

In case the Chief Engineer of the Commissioners and the Assistant Chief 
Engineer of the company disagree as to the final payment, the same shall be with- 
held until the matter is determined by arbitration, as provided in the said agree- 
ment of 29th July, 1903. 


Mr. Curyster—That agreement was not accepted by——-A. By the Commission- 


ers. 
Q. And that appears in your letter as follows: 


EXHIBIT No. 28. 
May 15, 1909. 
E. J; CHAMBERLIN, Esq., 
Vice-President and General Manager, G.T.P., 
Montreal, Que. 

Dear Sir,—Yours of yesterday inclosing proposed agreement covering matters 
of arbitration duly received, and on bringing the matter before the Commission- 
ers to-day, they are of the opinion that any such agreement is unnecessary, and all 
that is now required is, for the three engineers to proceed under Clause 7 of the 
agreement and arbitrate matters of classification and overbreak, as specified in 
my letter to Mr. Kelliher, dated the Ist of February, 1909. 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


Now that appears to indicate two or three things, and I want to know if I am 
drawing the correct inference. In the first place Mr. Schreiber was appointed as 
appears on March 22, and up to the 15th of May had anything been done under that 
agreement?’—A. The 15th of May? I think not. 

(). Was there any other cause of delay except the delay in regard to the putting 
in of this proposed agreement and its rejection? Was it because the Grand Trunk 
Pacific were asking to have this put in the form of an agreement rather than in the 
simple appointment of an arbitrator?—A. I do not recollect it. 

Q. Does that explain the delay?—A. I think the delay was more on account of 
the weather. That is my opinion waiting for the—— 

Q. Because it would not be a suitable time to visit the work so early as March or 
April perhaps?’—A. The snow did not go off as early as anticipated. 

Q. The preparation and tender of this agreement had nothing to do with the 
delay.—A. We left here on the 19th of May on that arbitration. 

Q. And where did you go?—A. We went to Fort William, and then over the Grand 
Trunk Pacific to the end of their track. 

Q. Have you your diary there showing just how much time you spent; have you 
your itinerary there?—A. Yes. (Producing diary.) 

Q. How many days were you going over Section ‘F’2—A. We left here—— 

Q. Or District ‘F’ rather?—A. We left here on the 19th May and we reached 
St. Boniface on the 15th June. 

Q. It is quite close to Winnipeg?—A. The other side of the river. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Does the railway. go to St. Boniface?—A. Our road ran very close to it. I 
think it runs into St. Boniface, but not down to the river. 


Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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By Mr. Smith: 
Q. You might say what the distance is?—A. About two or two and a half miles. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. The whole length of the section?—A. 244 miles practically. 
Q. When did you leave Fort William? You said you left Ottawa on the 19th 
May ?—A. We were at McGillivray’s on the—we left MeGillivray’s on March 22. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. That is not the beginning of the work?—A. No; that is really on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific work, about five miles from the junction. 


Q. That is on the eleven miles, is it?—A. That is on the eleven miles, 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. You left there on the 22nd of May?—A. On the 22nd of May. 
Q. Well, then, can you tell us from day to day where you went?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Did you inspect the eleven miles?—A. We did, but we only went over it on the 
car. I don’t think we got off the car at all, but we looked at the classification of the 
eleven miles. 

Q. On the car?—A. Yes; we had the figures and what it was classified at, and 
simply looked at it from the car; that is my recollection of it. 


Mr. CurysLer.—We will just take the dates, if you please, Mr. Moss. Let us get 
it in one place. ; 


Q. Tell us from day to day where you were?—A. We left McGillivray’s at 7.35. 
By Mr. Smith: 


* Q. A.M.?—A. A.M., yes. We went from there to Lost lake. Richan and McHugh 
joined us at the old junction. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Those are two of the men who have given evidence in this statement?—A. 
That is the beginning of McArthur’s contract. 

Q. Then, Mr. Lumsden, in looking at this evidence on page 44, or statement put 
in by you as a copy of the depositions taken, I find George F. Richan, division engineer, 
called and sworn at Lost lake siding on the 22nd May?—A. Yes. 

Q. John McHugh called on the 2nd May, 1909; that must be a mistake?—A. The 
2nd of May? 

Q. It must be the 22nd of May, the same day that Richan was called?—A. I 
think so. 

Q. Then, did you go beyond Lost lake siding on that day?—A. No. 

Q. You stayed over there that night?—A. We stayed there that night, and went 
back to the old junction on Sunday. 

Q. What date was that?—A. The 23rd. 

Q. When did yousleave again?—A. We did not leave; we went over the work again 
on the 23rd, that is, we looked over the whole of it again. 

Q. On the Sunday?—A. On the Sunday; and left on Monday, the 24th. 

Q. That is, from the junction to Lost lake siding?—A. That is, we went over it 
on Sunday, stayed at Lost lake on Saturday night, and went back over it again on 
Sunday, and then back again to Lost lake. 

Q. Did you get any further on Sunday?—A. No; we stopped at Lost lake again 
that night. 

Q. When did you leave again?—A. We left Lost lake at 7.45 on Monday, the 24th, 


and we got to the end of the track in the morning; that was as far as we could go in 
the car. 
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Q. That is on the same morning?—A. The same morning—Monday, the 24th. 
Q. You arrived there within an hour?—A. I do not know the hour we started, 


but we had only two or three miles to go. ; 
Q. The track had been laid then to that point?—A. The track had been laid to 


station 705. : 
Q. Yes, we have that?—A. And we got there at 7.45 in the morning. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. That was the end of the steel, was it?—A. That was the end of the steel from 
the eastward. A 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Now the 24th, how far did you get on the 24th?—A. We stopped at a sawmill 
office at about 7.20 p.m. ‘Poor quarters, that is the only note I have about that. 

Q. You mean you slept in a sawmill ?—A. We slept in the deserted office of the 
sawmill. 

Q. Have you the station there?—A. No, I have not the station, no. 

Q. That is on Monday the 24th, did you move again on the 25th?—A. Yes, we 
left at 6.55 a.m. 

Q. Have you got the station?—A. I have not the station. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. You said you only got there at 7.20, did you leave at 6.55 a.m.?—A. We got 
there at 7.20 the day before. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. How far did you get that day?—A. We got to Richan’s quarters on Good 
Jake about 8 o’clock p.m., and we went looking over the track as far as the tunnels 
and then we got teams there and drove to Richan’s camp. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. How far would that be?—A. I cannot tell you from these notes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Give us what you can from your notes and if there is anything you can add 
from memory give it to us.—A. We reached Richan’s camp about 8 o'clock, and the 
note I have is, ‘ Phillips there at his residency.’ His residency was at the same place 
as Richan’s. 

Q. What night was that?—A. That was the night of Tuesday, the 25th. 

Q. Yes, and on Wednesday.—A. On Wednesday, the 26th we left Good lake at 
7.50 and went east to near the tunnel, that is we went back with the team. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Have you further notes on that day’s work?—A. I have further notes, but 
I am simply giving this to you out of my diary. We went east to near the tunnel 
and then back to Good lake, and then on to Ross’ camp. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. How did you get there, did you walk over the right of way?—A. Over the 
dump to Pear lake for the night, about three quarters of a mile south of the line. 

Q. South of the line of railway?—A. That is the note I have. Mr. Bell, the 
division engineer joined us at the east end of his district. 

Q. Did he join you that night?—A. It was evidently that day, I do not remem- 
ber what time; I have a note that after that we examined Phillips, that is on, the 
26th. 
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Q. Yes, Mr. Phillips appears here, resident engineer, residency 22, division 5, 
called and sworn on the 26th day of May, 1909. All right, go on—A. Left Ross’ 
camp about 7, that is on the 27th; I have’a note there: ‘Ross away married.’ Had 
lunch at Anderson and Johnson’s camp 8, about noon on to mile 623, and by canoe 
to Mack’s camp, who joined us at the end of his residency, that is up to the night of 
the 27th. , 

Q. And apparently, from the mention of thé mile here, you had got over 62 
miles of the track?—A. 623 miles is what I have. 

Q. And some diversions. 


By Mr. Moss: 
© That is up to that date?—A. Yes 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. What is the next move?—A. Left Mack’s camp about 7.30 and by canoe to 
line, then on; driving over the line most of the day, that is we had a team with us, 
had lunch at Anderson and Johnson’s camp. 

Q. How would you drive over the line, is there a tote road?2—A. No, on the dump 
most of the time, sometimes it went off the dump, then on, after meeting Millar, the 
resident engineer, on to Bell and Millars camp at Wabigoon river at 4.30. 

Q. That is of the 28th?—A. Of the 28th. 

Q. And then Millar, the resident engineer, apparently gives his deposition ?—A. 
Yes, that is right. 

Q. On the 28th of May, 1909?—A. I may say I saw Mr. Millar the first time I 
was there with Mr. Woods; I mentioned the names of McIntosh and Bell, but not 
Mr. Millar. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Were you travelling all this time with Mr. Wood?—A. No, this was the ar- 
bitration. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. I will put this in after a time, I am treating this as one man at present.—A. 
We left Wabigoon camp about 7.20 and used teams to Parson’s camp, that is we 
drove up along the line to Parson’s, using a team and then on to Station 4456. 

Q. Is that the end of the day?—A. That is the end of the day, then we go back 
to Parson’s camp at the east end of Canyon lake. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Is Parson’s camp at Canyon lake?—A. Yes, at the east end of Canyon lake. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. That would be the 29th?—A. Yes, and the next morning the 30th we left 
Parson’s camp by 7 a.m. by steamer. 

Q. There is a steamer on Canyon lake?—A. Yes, belonging to Parsons, 

Q. Belonging to the contractor?—A. Yes, we landed at 7.30 at Station 7438. 

Q. How long did it take you on the steamer?—A. About half an hour apparently. 

Q. And did you go on for the rest of the day?—A. Yes, we went on for the rest 
of the day. The steamer went around somewhere or other on Canyon lake, I know 
we had lunch on the steamer; we went on the line and the steamer went around. 

Q. The steamer picked you up again?—A. I do not think it picked us up, but 
we struck the steamer somewhere and got luncheon, and then we went on to Sun- 
strum’s Camp on the north side of Flavelle Lake on Sunday. 

Q. On that day, according to this date that is correct, Mr. W. W. Bell, division 
engineer, Division 6, was called and gave his deposition at Canyon Lake on the 30th 
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of May, 1909. Would that be right?—A. That was taken on the steamer, I remember’ 
we had him on the steamer while we had lunch. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. You did not examine Mr. Bell on Sunday?—A. I am afraid we did. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. You examined Mr. Bell and you examined the track also on n Sunday. —A. We 
examined the track all day. 

Q. What move did you make on Monday morning?—A. We left camp at 7.10 
and went on and stopped at 4.80 west of Millage’s old camp, then we went on, apparent- 
ly we stopped there for supper and then went on after supper to the crossing of 
North-West lake, Station 1285 and then back to the camp for the night. That is we 
had supper, went on over the line, and then came back to the camp for the night at 
Station 1235. 

Q. What do you refer to there by the word crossing?—A. ‘ Crossing North-West 
lake’ is what I have here. 

Q. Is that the name of the lake, North-West lake?—A. I think it must be, I 
cannot tell from memory. 

Q. We do not understand it, but the engineers know it probably, and will be able 
to tell us where the stations are. And then you came back to Millage’s old camp?— 
A. That is what I think it means. 

Q. That is Monday, the 31st of May?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, for the first of June—A. We left Millage’s camp at 6.30, then we went . 
on past what is known as Reddit and went to Station 650, which is the divisional 
point, we were going to make it a divisional point, we went to Station 650 on Corn 
lake and back to Mattice’s headquarters on Armstrong lake for the night. 

Q. And on the 2nd of June?#—A. On the 2nd of June we left Mattice’s camp, 
division headquarters, about 7, and went 24 miles by canoe to a point on Corn lake, — 
reached the Winnipeg river and went to Holst’s Hotel. 

Q. That is on the 2nd of June?—A. That is the night of the 2nd of June. 

Q. And you spent the night there?—A. We spent the night there. 

Q. When did you get to St. Boniface? Are we near there now?—A. Oh, no, we 
have three days more. 

Q. Where were you on the night of the 8rd?—A. On the night of the third we 
went to the east side of the sink hole, Station 7993. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. What was your day’s work on the 3rd2—A. From Holst’s to the sink hole at 
Station 7993. We had a car then from Winnipeg river going westward. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. The track was laid to Winnipeg river at that time?—A. Yes, from the west. 

Q. Then you were able to travel more rapidly, I suppose? Then when you were 
through at the sink hole on the 4th where did you go?—A. We left the sink hole and 
we got to Station 8942, I think it was, and got there about 6.30; we stopped at that 
hour for the night. 

Q. And the 5th took you to St. Boniface2—A. The 5th took us to St. Boniface. 
We only went over the track really to a mile or two west of the crossing of the C.P.R. 
and then we ran into St. Boniface. 

Q. That is all prairie, there was nothing there to look at, it was all prairie work? 
—A. All prairie. 

Q. How far west of the Winnipeg river did you leave the rock ecuttings?—A. You 
do not leave the rock cuttings until you get three or four miles west of the crossing 
at Rennie, but they are not much, comparatively small. 
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Q. Panid is the point where you cross the C.P.R.?—A. We cross me CER. 
really two miles west of Rennie. 

Q. How far is that from St. Boniface? 40 miles?—A. Oh, more than that, it is 
more like 65 or 70 miles. 

Q. I was told to-day it was 79 miles to the Winnipeg river from Winnipeg ?— 
A. How much? 

Q. 79 miles.—A. Oh, it is more than that. 

O. Tt may be a different place, that is to where the water-power for the city of 
Winnipeg is obtained.—A. That is going over the country, to Lac du Bonnet. 

Q. How far is it from Winnipeg river where you cross it to St. Boniface?—A. I 
would hate to say, I think it would be about 100, I almost forget, it is about 18 or 
19 miles north of Kenora. 

Q. The river is running pretty nearly west there?—A. I think it is 125 or 130 
miles, I am not positive as to the distance. 

Q. Froni the crossing of Winnipeg river on to three miles or so from the C.P.R.? 
—A. Three miles west of Rennie. 

Q. West or east?—A. West of the crossing. 

Q. Is there rough territory up to the crossing?—A. Yes, there is some at the 
crossing and some'two or three miles west of the crossing. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Do you know the number of the station at Rennie’s Crossing where you 
stopped ?—A. No, I have not the number of the station. 

Q. You are now speaking of two or three miles west of Rennie?—A. Yes, that is 
the crossing. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. You have told us the time occupied on this tour of Section ‘ FY all that is west 
of the junction?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who accompanied you?—A. Mr. Schreiber, Mr. Kelliher, and we had a Mr. 
Jones; there was a stenographer and another stenographer who was with Mr. Schreiber 
—I do not know whether I have his name here or not—I cannot think of his name 
at the present moment; those are the people who were in the car with us. 

Q. Those two, but had you any other assistants or attendants?—A. Except the 
cook; that is, we had him with the car. 

Q. Well, but what happened to the car? Did you leave it at the junction and 
send it back?—A. We sent it back. 

Q. And it came around and met you at the Winnipeg river?—A. Yes. 

Q. The cook did not travel across the country with you?—A. No. 

Q. And for a good part of the distance between the end of the rail at the east 
and the end of the rail at the west you travelled over the work?—A. Yes. 

Q. And over a part of that distance, as you have indicated in the diary, you used 
a canoe?—A. Well, we never used a canoe along the line, as a rule, but we used the 
canoe in getting from the line to the camp, or something like that. 

Q. You went over the whole line, and in cases where you used the canoe to go 
from one point to another you came back and examined the whole line?—A. I do not 
think we skipped any part of the line that I remember. 

Q. Why were you examining the whole of the line if there were only certain named 
stations in dispute—perhaps that is trenching upon the question of arbitration, though? 
—A. I know I examined the whole line, whether in question or not. 

Q. I do not know whether you Have it in the notes yet or not, but that was a visit 
of the arbitrators who were supposed to be acting under the agreement, and you were 
acting as an arbitrator?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher were there as arbitrators ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then you got to St. Boniface, and that finished your inspection, and you saw 
Mr. Poulin?—A. I saw Mr. Poulin in St. Boniface. : 

Q. Did you examine any one else on the staff ?—A. We did not examine any of the 
rest of the staff. : 

Q. Mr. Poulin was the only one examined, and it was on that occasion that he 
made the statements which are printed here—we will see the date in a moment. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. That will be in Winnipeg?—A. I would not be positive; it might have been 
at St. Boniface. 


By Mr. Chrysler: i 
Q. Mr. Poulin was called and sworn at Winnipeg on the 8th day of June; I think 
you said you got to St. Boniface on the 5th?—A. Yes, on Saturday night. 
Q. Was it after this you went to Section ‘B’?—A. Yes, it was after that. 
Q. When did you go to Section ‘B’?—A. We reached Quebec on Tuesday, the 
15th of June. 


Q. And when did you reach the work ?—A. We left Quebec at 9.30 on the 16th and 


reached La Tuque about 4 o’clock. 

Q. That was on the 16th?—A. On the 16th. 

Q. That is the point of commencement, is it, for this portion of District ‘ B’}— 
A. Yes; we went up to the far end of the steel before we did any work. 

Q. You just went immediately up by train? Where was the far end of the steel? 
—A. We went up to Ludger Noel creek, about mile 141; that is where we went on the 
16th. 

Q. Then which way did you turn; did you go over the part where the track was not 
laid further ?—A. We walked out about—somewhere about—I have it; we went out to 
near Creek à Shea on the 17th; we left the car about 4.50 in the morning and walked 
out to Creek à Shea, somewhere about mile 150. 

Q. Was that the end of the work?—A. This is beyond where the arbitration was 
going on, but I went over this because I wanted to see the work. 

Q. Did the others go over it, too?—A. The others went over it, too. 

Q. This was outside the arbitration ?—A. It was outside the arbitration. 

Q. Well, I suppose you were entitled to go over it if you wanted to, because you 
were using your own time if you got up at 4 in the morning. Where is that; any- 
where near the St. Maurice river ?—A. Not a great distance. It is close along the 
St. Maurice all the way. 

Q. Then you turned back for the purpose of examining ?—A. We went up there; 
I don’t know what time we got up there; we must have got up about seven o’clock 
or so, and then started to walk back, and it rained on the way over; it rained a good 
part of the afternoon. 

Q. Was that over there?—A. Oh no. I took notes all along there. 

You were doing work as chief engineer? It was not for the arbitration?—A. 


No. 


Q. You left Creek à Shea at 7 and walked back from there2—A. Yes, we 
walked there and we walked back. 

Q. What portion of the line was it you were examining as arbitrators, and which 
you have referred to in these notes of yours? Where did that begin?—A. Somewhere 
about mile 140, I think 

Q. That is the end of steel at that time?—A. No, I think some of it was before 
we came to the end of steel. I don’t remember the station. 

Q. And back to mile 50? Did it begin at mile 502° It began at LaTuque; 
what is the distance to LaTuque?—A. LaTuque is mile 115 or something like that. 

Q. Then does this cover only about 25 miles?—A. We went, I should think, 
about thirty miles north of LaTuqne altogether. 
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Q. But omitting any reference to the part of it that you were looking over as 
chief engineer, the part that is discussed in your memorandum here is between mile 
115 and mileage 104, isn’t it?—A. No, what I have been giving you is coming back- 
wards now towards LaTuque, starting about mile 150. That, we took the care some- 
where about mile 151 and walked back. 

Q. I understood you to say that nine miles was not being examined by yourself 
and your fellow engineers for the purpose of inquiring into over-classification ?—A. 
No, it was not. 

Q. Then let us forget it—A. All right; still, it interested me, mind you, though 
it didn’t interest them. 

Q. It does not concern this inquiry here?—A. Except some of the stations I have 
given may be on that 50. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Do you know whether they are or not? We have plenty here 
without going outside of anything that is within the inquiry. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Look at page 79 (Exhibit No. 2), where your list is printed?—A. I am trying 
to see if I had any stations in my diary, but I have not. 

Q. Look at your copy there and follow me down?—A. The only one is 5052 and 
in that neighbourhood. 

Q. What about 70367—A. They might be. 

Q. I hear Mr. Doucet suggesting that all over 7,000 are on his. 

Mr. Doucet.—All beyond 6,500. 

The Witness.—Yes, I guess that is right. Those over 6,500 are all outside 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Then that distance of 9 miles or 10 miles was outside?—A. It is more than 
that. 

Mr. Doucet.—18 miles. 

The Witness.—18 miles. 

Q. Beyond the point where you were acting as arbitrators?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how much was being examined by you as members of this arbitration 
board? Between what mileages?—A. Up to Station 6500. 

Q. From what? Can you tell us by the mileage post. 

Mr. Parent.—Mile 132. 

The Wirness.—That is where it ended; but where did it start? 

Mr. Doucet.—115, Creek Abouche, then Robert’s creek, 65 to 85, then from 115 
to 132. 

Mr. Curyster.—Now we have got it approximately? 

The Wirness.—Yes, I daresay they are. 

Mr. Moss.—115 to 132 was inside the arbitration? 

Mr. Curystrr.—Yes, that is what I understand. 

Q. Then this reference to the stations which number above 6,500 were beyond ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Although they were not being examined by you as arbitrators, were you ex- 
amining them officially for any purpose?—A. Well, I wanted to see; I got the notes 
of the classification and looked at the classification the same as I did the others. 

Q. From whom did you get the notes?—A. From engineers on the ground. 

Q. Did they walk up with you?—A. Yes, some of them did. 

Q. Who did?—A. Well, I know Mr. Doucet was there. I know Mr. Huestis was 
there. : 

Q. He is one of Mr. Doucet’s assistants?—A. Yes, and then there were the local 
engineers, the resident engineers who were on the ground. 
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Q. And in that way you made these notes that you have indicated here?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Were Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher interested in that part of the line?—A. 
They took notes too, I believe. 

Q. Then you got back to mile post 132—I don’t know whether we have given it a 
name yet or not; how did you examine the remainder backwards, back to 115, or when 
did you do that?—A. Oh, we came on continuously. 

Q. How long were you doing that?—A. Well, we left Ludger Noel at 9.45 in the 
morning of the 18th, using a hand-car, and we reached the end of the St. Maurice 
Bridge about a quarter to three in the afternoon. 

Q. Was that mile post 115?—A. Oh, no, it is more than that. 

Q. You had passed over those 17 miles, anyway?—A. No. What is the mileage 
of the St. Maurice Bridge? Mr. Doucet; 129. 

Q. Do you mean that you had only gone three miles?—A. We started from 141 at 
Ludger Noel. 

Q. You had nine miles of steel there between 141 and 132?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you got to 129 in the middle of the afternoon?—A. Yes. I am not posi- 
tive to the mileage, but we came to the north end of the St. Maurice bridge, then we 
came across the bridge and had our lunch, I remember that. 

Q. Did you do any more that day?—A. Well, we went on as far as La Tuque 
village that night. 

Q. Were you making an examination of the classification between mileages 132 
and 141 as well as backwards from 132 to 126?—A. I took notes of every cutting right 
through, whether it was in the arbitration or not. 

Q. Whether the others did or not you don’t know?—A. I believe they did, but I 
would not be positive. 

Q. Do these notes refer to stations between mileage 132 and mileage 141?—A. 
Some of them do., 

Q. Do you know the nearest station at mileage 132? Mr. Doucet: About 6,500. 

Q. We have already covered that, then?—A. If we take 6,500 we get all the 
stations which are beyond 132 miles. 

Q. Then how much more time did you occupy in examining the rest of the dis- 
trict north of the St. Maurice?—A. We examined Bourgeois that night—the night of 
the 18th. 

Q. Was this on Bourgeois’s division?—A. This was on Bourgeois’ division. 

Mr. Moss.—Where was his division? Do you know the mileage? 

- A. No; Mr. Doucet would know. 

Mr. Doucer.—115 to 132 is on his division. 

Mr. Curyster.—Do you remember the depositions of Bourgeois? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was taken on the 18th June?—A. On the night of the 18th June. 

Q. Just finish it up?—A. (Consulting diary). On the 19th we went on to sid- 
ing station 5521, which we reached at 6.40 in the evening. 

Q. You spent the day there; you cannot tell us the mileage?—A. No, that was 
the station there. That occupied the 19th. Then on the 20th, that was Sunday, we 
started at 7.15 in the morning and we sent the car around. 

Q. There was a gap there?—A. There was a gap there; the track was not laid, and 
we sent the car around. 

Q. You walked over the gap, did you?—A. We walked over the gap, yes. 

Q. On the dump, I suppose?—A. Yes, most of the way. One piece, crossing the 
river, we did not. We stopped that night I think at station 4440, that is the station 
I have got here, but it says ‘had car run east to Lake? We ran down to get away 


from the flies—ran it down a mile or two down the main line. I think station 4440 
was what we stopped at. 
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Q. Then the next day, Monday the 21st?—-A. Monday the 21st we left station 
4440 about 7.30 and we went just over the crossing of the Batiscan river and stopped 
the night of the 21st. 

Q. Did that take you down to mileage 115?—A. Oh, that took us away beyond. . 
There is a piece below. 

Q. The 65th to the 85th mile you have still?—A. That is on this, I think. 

Q. But you got away past the 115th mile?—A. Oh, yes, the 115th mile is not a 
great distance out of La Tuque. 

Q. About 11 miles—La Tuque is 126?—A. Yes, it would be somewhere about that. 

Q. Then on the Monday did you go over that 20 miles from mileage 65 to 85, or 
did you take more than one day for that?—A. I can’t tell by the mileage, for I am not 
familiar enough with the mileage. 

Q. How many days did you take in finishing the remainder then?—A. We finished 
on Tuesday, 22nd; we had breakfast at 5.30, left at 6, went down as far as the Charest 
river, that is somewhere about 50 miles from the north end of the Quebec bridge. 

Q. Now, you have given us the itinerary over all of District ‘F’ that was then 
in a state to be examined, and so much of District ‘B’ as was in question?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the result upon your mind was what ?—A. The result was that it seemed to 
me to be very much over-elassified. 

Q. And how soon after was it that you wrote the letter which we put in at the 
beginning—TI think it is June 25?—A. This was June 22. I came straight back to 
Ottawa and put it in within a day or so after I came back. 

Q. The letter is already in, and we need not refer to it; you expressed there the 
result of the examination on your mind at the time; have you anything to add to that? 
—A. No. 

Q. Any qualifications to make of it?—A. Of ich 

Q. Of the statement which you made the other day, or in your letter of the 25th 
June?—A. No; I don’t think so. 

Q. Are Rese other names of engineers, resident or divisional, from whom you 
obtained information on this?—A. No, I can’t give you the names. 

Q. You have given us the names that you remember, and those that we came across 
in these letters, for instance, Mr. Heustis?—A. I know the names of the other en- 
gireers, certainly, but I cannot place what ground they cover, except the district and 
division engineers, and I cannot tell even the division engineers, what they cover. 

Q. You said the other day that your reason for feeling that you had lost confidence 
in your engineers was based upon two sets of facts; one of them the inspection which 
you made yourself and the notes which you made of that inspection, and which were 
embodied in this printed list?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you said also somewhere that there were other places of which you had 
no note?—A. Oh, I have got notes of a great many more than I have got in here. 

Q. You have other notes?—A. Oh, yes; I have got notes of every cutting, I think, 
every cutting on the line, as far as I remember. 

Q. Have you, in that diary that you were reading from, notes of the observations 
_from day to day? I have been only asking you about your movements?—A. No, not 
in that diary. I have them in another note book. 

Q. Your notes and your own observations you sneak of as one of the grounds; and 
the other, the depositions which were taken?—A. The statements that were made in 
my presence. 

Q. And are there any other statements which have any bearing upon this portion 
of the work except those which have been printed in the proceedings? T have mentioned 
them to-night as we went over them; you have read them, of course, I suppose?—A. 
Which statements do you mean? 

Q. Those which are'printed; those which are here are those of George F. Richan, 
Mr. McHugh, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Millar, Mr. Bell and Mr. Poulin on District ‘F; and 


Mr. Bourgeois on District ‘B’?—A. Those are all our own engineers whose evidence 
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is in. There was evidence in that, I think, of one of the Grand Trunk engineers— 
Mr. Mann. : : 

Q. But we have got here the statements made by your own engineers to which you 
referred ?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Moss.—Excuse me interrupting you, but in regard to those so-called state- 
ments, if you are going to allude to those I think it is only fair that you should ask 
Mr. Lumsden to pledge his oath to those, because my instructions are that that trans- 
cript that has been printed here is absolutely incorrect, and it has never been proved 
in any shape or form before this committee; and it is very unfair to these gentlemen 
that it should be referred to as their sworn statements. 

Mr. Curystrr. I have not spoken of it as being sworn; I have ealled it the state- 
ments and the depositions. It is material here, whatever its value may be as evidence, 
because Mr. Lumsden says it is this which affected his mind. 

Mr. Moss.—But you are referring to it as being statements. Mr. Lumsden has 
never sworn that those statements were made in his presence, or that they are state- 
ments. 

By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. You hear what Mr. Moss says, Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. 

Q. How far were those statements of those persons whose names I have read—we 
will not bother about the others—but those witnesses whose names I have just men- 
tioned, how far did you personally hear the statements made by them?—A. I heard 
the statements made by them, but to say that that statement there is the actual words 
used by them, I cannot and I won’t. 

Q.: You are not responsible for the stenographer’s report ?—A. No, I won’t, for 
I know there are errors. 

Mr. Moss.—There are some very gross errors?—A. What I have heard, whether 
that was the evidence or not, it was quite sufficient to satisfy me that what I say is 
correct; that was, that I didn’t think they were carrying out the specifications. 

Mr. Curysier.—Let us get to that if we can; put it definitely; what do you say 
is the conclusion which was brought to your mind as the result of this examination 
and of those statements which you heard? Perhaps you have stated it in that written 
statement, if you desire to adhere to that?—A. I believe it is in that printed state- 
ment. 

Q. Then that is in the passage, page 71 (Exhibit No. 1), of the proceedings of 
this committee; just. pick out the passage; I know there is a passage in which you 
have summed this up?—A. (Reading from Exhibit 1): 


I resigned my position as chief engineer of the Transcontinental Rail- 
way for the reasons expressed in my two letters to the Commissioners of 
25th and 26th June, 1909. I stated in my letter of the 25th June last 
that my recent trips over portions of Districts ‘B’ and ‘F; in connection 
with the arbitration, had led me to the conclusion that neither the 
general specifications, nor my instructions regarding classification, had 
been adhered to, but on the contrary large amounts of material had been re- 
turned as solid rock, which should only have been classified as loose rock or com- 
mon excavation, and that material had been returned as loose rock which was 
or could have been handled by ploughing or scraping, and should have been 
returned as common excavation. I added that, on several residencies, there 
seemed to have been no attempt by the engineers to carry out my instructions 
and measure rock returned, either by showing the same on cross sections, or by 
measurements of individual pieces, but that they appeared to have simply guessed 
at the amount by taking percentages of the total cutting. Further, in some 
cases where cross sections were prepared showing ledge rock, same proved to 
be erroneous, resulting in a very much larger amount of the solid rock being 
returned than actually existed. Also, what is known as overbreak had been 
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returned in many places where it was caused by excessive use of explosives, and 
where the material was wasted this ought not to have been done. Under these 
circumstances, I declined to certify any further progress estimates in districts 
‘B’ and ‘F; and resigned my position as chief engineer, stating that, in view of 
the general disregard of my instructions, I had lost confidence in that portion of 
the engineering staff who were responsible for the measurement, classification, 
supervision, and inspection of considerable portions in district ‘B’ and east of 
Rennie Crossing in district ‘ E, lately gone over by me. 

I based the statements contained in my resignation both on the facts admitted 
by the engineers on the ground, in May and June, 1909, in their sworn state- 
ments made in my presence, and also upon my personal examination on the 
ground. On my going over the work, in both Districts ‘B’ and ‘F, I found 
many cuttings and borrow pits where the classification made by the engineers 
was such that, from my professional experience of nearly thirty years, I could 
not agree with it. This was especially so in cuttings where ledge rock and other 
materials were shown on cross section sheets, but where, on the stations being 
pointed out by. the engineers on the ground, no such ledge rock was found to 
correspond with such cross sections; or where, in order that a reasonably accurate 
measurement of such rock should be made, it was evident that more numerous 
cross sections should have been taken. In various places where assembled rock 
was shown on the cross sections, an examination of the material in the adjoining 
slopes showed no assembled rock such as indicated in my interpretation of clause 
34 of the General Specifications, dated January, 1908. From my notes taken on 
the ground at the time, I have compiled some examples or illustrations of the 
objectionable classification. 

In regard to my loss of confidence in a certain portion of the engineering 
staff, I may say that this was due to their failure to carry out, in accordance 
with my views, the terms of the General Specifications, and of my instructions 
and interpretations of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of the specifications. The engineers 

l on the ground, who saw the work frequently while in progress, ought necessarily 
to be best qualified to make the classification, provided that they have the neces- 
sary experience and are honest; and, though I may doubt whether some of them 
had the necessary experience (as exemplified by the manner in which some cross 
sections were taken), I do not challenge the honesty of their intentions. How- 
ever, being quite unable to agree with their classification in very many places, I 
preferred to resign my position and salary, rather than continue to certify to 
estimates which were not in my opinion correct or justified. As I was appointed 
chief engineer by the government (unlike the engineering staff who are appointed 
by the Commission), I considered it my duty to the Minister of Railways, when 
resigning my untenable position, to mention the reasons for my doing so. 


Q. Well, is there anything you wish to add to that?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Can you give us any more of the details of it than you have already given?— 
A. In what way? 

Q. Well, you say that you have further notes?—A. I have got notes, I think, of 
every cutting, except possibly one cutting, one or two cuttings, all I believe of rock, 
at the river that we went around the side of, that I don’t know the name of. 

Q. If you have the information as to every cutting, upon what principle do you 
make the selection of those you have given?—A. Because I picked out those that 
appeared to be the biggest difference. 

Q. These are the serious cases, are they ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You examined these in May, District ‘F, most of it in May, and District ‘B ? 
in June, 19092—A. Yes. 

Q. When was the work commenced upon those contracts ?2—_A. TI think it was in 
1905, but I am not positive of the date. 
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Q. Were they both commenced about the same time?—A. They were both com- 
menced about the same time, I think. 

Q. Mr. McArthur’s name has been mentioned on District ‘F. Who was the con- 
tractor who had that portion of ‘B’ which you were examining?—A. Macdonnell & 
O’Brien. 

Q. Was it all on their contract ?—A. It was all on their contract. 

Q. Have you looked over the documents which are printed in the Hodgin’s com- 
mittee report and in this return for the purpose of seeing whether all these documents 
are relevant to this inquiry ?—A. I have looked over, I think, almost all the documents 
in the Hodgins inquiry and in the other. 

Q. Have you called the attention of the committee to-day to those which you 
thought important ?—A. I think so. 

Q. Are you aware of any others that are important that you have not looked at ?— 
A. I cannot think of any just at present. 

Q. Well, is there any other fact that you desire to add?—A. No. 

Q. You have discussed this matter with me since the committee met the other 
morning ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And we have gone into it for some length?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think, so far as I can judge, that you have given to the committee all the 
matters that have been discussed between us; if you have not, I would like you to 
remind me of it?—A. I do not remember. 

Q. We have discussed, perhaps at some length, the interpretation of the specifica- 
tion and the points of difference between yourself and the other engineers, and I am 
not sure whether it would be useful to the committee to ask Mr. Lumsden as to that. 
There are some points which I think I should ask him about. What is it that is re- 
ferred to in this correspondence as overbreak, and how does it arise under the specifi- 
ecation—the complaint that the engineers have in many cases, say, allowed material 
that should not be allowed, being what is referred to in this correspondence as over- 
break ?—A. Overbreak is a term I have only heard used for the last few years; in fact, 
only on this contract. I never heard of it before. 


By Mr. Smith, K.C.: 


Q. What do you call it, slips and slides?—A. It is almost invariably applied in 
rock cutting work—taking off the theoretical slopes. 

Q. What do they call slips and slides?—A. Slips and slides are only the portion 
which cannot be avoided. They are taken off the toe of the slope and the rock may 
come down; those cannot be avoided. 

Mr. Curyster.—I have put in those clauses of the specification (Exhibit No. 6) 
referring to slips and slides, I think, at the beginning. What we want to know is 
if you can tell us the principal thing, 37 and 38: ‘ Material in slips, slides and sub- 
sidences, extending beyond slopes in cuttings will not be paid for unless in the opinion 
of the engineer such occurrences were beyond the control of the contractor and not 
preventable by use of due care and vigilance.’ I understand you were referring to 
eases of material behind the slope line?—A. Yes. 

Q. Cases in which the material is above the slope line, so to speak, falling down 
from the side of the hill above. It may be behind the slope line in one sense?—A. I 
do not quite understand you. 

Q. Supposing a lot of material falls in from an overhanging cliff, that is a slide. 
Would that be an overbreak?—A. That would be legitimate to pay for that. I under- 
stood you to say it was overhanging the slope line. 

Q. Supposing it overhangs that, it is behind the line of the slope, but it comes 
down because you have taken away the toe off it?—A. That is a slide. 

2 pee eC applies to it according to circumstances?—A. Yes. 

. Is there any other clause of the specification that you shoul 
Maney ese uld look at, because 
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that point also is mentioned somewhere? If that material falls into the cut and is 
used in the embankment in the fill somewhere else, does that affect the question whether 
it should be paid for?—A. Yes, I think there is a clause in the specification. 

Q. Whereas if it is wasted it should not be paid for unless in the opinion of the 
engineer it Should be. Is that what that means?—A. I think there is a clause which 
refers to material taken off from outside the slopes. 

Q. I do not see it.—A. I cannot be positive about it. 

Q. I thought there was such a clause in cases of that kind where the material had 
fallen into the cutting and had been used. That is the clause which says it is to be 
paid in the state in which it is—A. ‘ Will be in accordance with its condition at the 
. time of the slide regardless of its prior condition.’ 

Q. What is the number of that?—A. Thirty-eight. 

Q. There is another one about the material being paid for if it is wasted, if it is 
not used, 

Mr. Macponautp.—That is the material from borrow pits, is it, that cannot be 
paid for? 

Mr. CurysLerR.—No, borrow pit is only taken for the purpose of putting in the 
work. It is in the letters that I find it and I do not find any other clauses of the 
specification referring to it. It may be the usage of engineers, I do not know, but is 
not there a difference, depending whether that material is made use of. Supposing a 
mass of it falls in and the contractor has to pick it up and carry it away under the 
direction of the engineer and uses it in making the fill?—A. Yes. 

Q. Should that be paid for, according to this class?—A. If it were rock originally 
and a slide came down all broken, if it was not necessary in blasting and then taken 
and put into that, it would be all right. On the other hand, if it were outside the 
slope line and it came down and was not of any use, and was not used, or wasted, I 
do not think it should be paid for. 


By Mr. Smith, K.C.— 


: Q. Even though it came down accidentally?—A. Not if it came down through 
the slide. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. If it were taken down through carelessness?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Within the control of the contractor?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that principle turn a lot of the correspondence and difference of 
cpinion which was returned here with regard to excessive use of blasting material ?— 
A Yes 

Q. You might give us your opinion, because that is pointed to in another clause 
of the specification, for instance (Reads) : 


LARGE BLASTS. 

The use of powder or other explosives in large blasts is prohibited, unless on 
written authority of the engineer. In the event of wasting of rock through any 
such blasting the contractor shall, if the material is required in the vicinity for 
the making up of embankments, of which the engineer shall be the judge, furnish 
at his own cost an equivalent amount of material for such embankments. One 
yard of rock in place being taken to equal one and a half yards of earth. 


Mr. CHRYSLER.—I think that is all I wish to ask Mr. Lumsden now. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Are we to understand that you have conferred fully and carefully with Mr. 
Chrysler, and put him in possession of all material that you have in command neces- 
sary to inform the committee about this matter?—A. I believe so. I have not given 
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him the whole of the notes I have in connection with this. I have only talked over 
what is referred to in these—— 

Q. But you put him in possession of all the information necessary to enable him 
as counsel to present your views to the committee?—A. I cannot say that for he is not 
my lawyer, but I have given him all the information connected with the case that I 
know of. 


By Mr. Wilson: 

Q. All the information you would give if he were your own counszel?—A. I do 
not say that, but I think I have. I do not think that I have held back anything from 
Mr. Chrysler that he asked of me, nor I do know that J have anything more to say 
to him. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Can the committee say anything about Mr. Lumsden’s attend- 
ance? Did you want to cross-examine him (to Mr. Smith) ? 

Mr. Smiru.—yYes, I have a few questions to ask him. 

Mr. Curysiter.—Mr. Lumsden is anxious to get away. He would like to know 
when he will be required as far as it is possible to tell him. 

Mr. Smith, K.C.—Did you wish to go away for long? 

Mr. LumMspen.—For some time. . 

The CHAIRMAN.—I wish to state that we will sit to-morrow at a quarter past 
eleven. The room will be free only from that time till one o’clock, perhaps a little 
after, and I think then we will have to adjourn till Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Sits, K.C. (to Mr. Lumsden).—We cannot work here on Sunday, the way 
you do on the road. 

Mr. LumsprEn.—So I see. 

The CHairMAn.—I do not see that we can do anything better than that. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We will see to-morrow. 


Committee adjourned. 


Frmay, March 11, 1910. 
The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Geoffrion in the Chair. 


The examination of Mr. HucH D. LUMSDEN, resumed, 

Mr. Curyster.—Mr. Chairman, I think I might say in reference to the testimony 
of Mr. Lumsden that probably after the other witnesses have been examined, or after 
the examination of all witnesses, at some stage or other, we shall probably desire to 
hear Mr. Lumsden again before I have concluded what I consider my examination in 
chief. 


The CHamrMan.—Very well. Mr. Smith, have you any examination to make of 
Mr. Lumsden now? 

Mr. Situ, K.C.—yYes, and I might say,'Mr. Chairman, that this is not a cross- 
examination; this is an examination on behalf of the Commissioners. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Yes. — 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Mr. Lumsden, you of course are aware that this inquiry was granted at the 
request of the Transcontinental Commission ?—A. I believe so. 


Q. And they are desirous of obtaining from you all the information upon which 
you based your resignation?—A. Yes. 
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Q. They desire to obtain from you fully anything which caused you to lose con- 
fidence in their staff ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were the Chief Engineer of the work?—A. Yes. 

Q. When were you appointed?—A. I think it was in August, 1904. 

Q. Was that previous to any of the preliminary surveys?—A. There were pre- 
liminary surveys made by the Grand Trunk which were afterwards taken over pre- 
vious to that date. 

Q. Had the government done anything at all at the time when you wera first 
appointed as Chief Engineer?—A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. Practically the first step on the part of the government was your selection and 
appointment as Chief Engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, as such Chief Engineer, I suppose you were clothed with all the author- 
ity which such an official would usually have?—A. I presume so. 

Q. That is to say you had the full responsibility for the work?—A. I presume so, 
under the Commissioners. 

Q. As far as any relations between the government and the contractors were 
concerned your authority was supreme under the terms of the contract?—A. I pre- 
sume so. 

Q. Just to put the matter systematically, if you have the contract from there ?— 
A. I have not got it here. 


Mr. Curyster.—It is not paged the same. Take the other one. (Handing con- 
tract to witness)—A. That is the 1909 edition is it, that you have got there? 


By Mr. Smith, K.C.: 


A. Yes, 1909. (Exhibit No. 6). Just to glance at a few clauses of this contract 
form, clause 1 defines the meaning of the word ‘ work’ ?—A. Yes. 

Q. (Reads): ‘In this agreement the word ‘ work’ or ‘works’ shall, unless the 
context requires a different meaning, mean the whole of the werk and materials, mat- 
ters and things required to be done, furnished and performed by the contractor under 
this contract.’ That is broad in its terms? Then of course we have the proviso that 
the word ‘Engineer’ or ‘Chief Engineer’ when used in this agreement or in the 
specifications hereunto annexed shall mean the Chief Engineer of the Commission- 
ers?—A. Yes. 

Q. ‘Acting as such either directly or through the Assistant Chief Engineer’ and 
so on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then ‘ All instructions or ae given, or decisions made by any one act- 
ing under the authority of the Chief Engineer ciel. be subject to his approval? ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And ‘may be cancelled, altered, modified, and changed as he may see fit’ ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. The contract form itself clothed you with absolute authority in dealing with 
the contractors, did it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. ‘In all cases where the contractor or the Commissioners are dissatisfied with 
the decision of the Engineer or Inspector in immediate charge of the work, an appeal 
to the Chief Engineer may be made’ ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you were the supreme authority as you said'a moment ago, under the 
Commissioners in a certain sense, or the Chief Executive officer upon whom rested 
the responsibility of this great work?—A. Yes. 

Q. I will not read it, but we notice that clause 10 provides that the work is to be 
under the control of the Engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Contractors are to comply in all things with his instructions?—A. Yes. 

Q. And again in clause 15 it is provided ‘that the Engineer shall be the sole 
judge of the work and material in respect of both quality and quantity and his deci- 
sion in all questions in dispute with regard to work or material shall be final? And we 
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see further ‘that the contractor shall not be entitled to payment for any changes or 
additional works unless the same have been executed to the satisfaction of the 
Engineer, and unless a certificate be granted’ ?—A. Yes, a certificate in writing. 

Q. Then in clause 34, providing for payments, will you say whether that clause 
is not a little fuller than even such clauses are usually in contracts with ‘regard to 
granting progress estimates upon the certificate of the Engineer for the work done. It 
is very ample in its terms, is it not?—A. Yes, but I don’t know how it would compare 
with other contracts. 

Q. The comparison is immaterial?—A. I don’t know how it would compare with 
other contracts. 

Q. But clause 39 is material?—A. Yes. 

Q: (Reads) : ‘ The progress measurements and progress certificates shall not in any 
respect be taken as binding upon the Commissioners, or as final measurements, or as 
fixing final amounts; they are to be subject to the revision of the engineer in making 
up his final certificate, and they shall not in any respect be taken as an acceptance of 
the work or release of the contractor ‘from responsibility in respect thereof, but he 
shall, at the conclusion of the works, deliver over the same in good order, according to 
the true intent and meaning of this agreement’?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the payment upon progress estimates, progress ea even was 
not binding upon the Commissioners ?—A. No. 

Q. And under clause 34 there was a drawback as security to the Commissioners ?— 
A Yes: 

Q. Then, I think there was furthermore a lien upon all the plant, machinery and 
so on ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So then the position, as far as you were concerned as Chief Engineer, was this, 
that the progress estimates provided for a hold-back of a certain proportion as security 
to the government. There was the additional security of all the plant, material and 
machinery belonging to the contractors?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there was a proviso that the progress estimates were not binding on the 
government ?—A. No. 

Q. Now, you will be able to tell us something about the appointment of your vari- 
ous assistants. We will take two sections that are in question—Section ‘B’ and 
Section ‘F? Mr. Doucet was district engineer of Section ‘B’?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think I understood you to say that he had jurisdiction under you over the 
whole of Section ‘B’ ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Poulin was the district engineer of Section ‘F’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Having jurisdiction over the whole of that section under yourself ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was Mr. Doucet appointed after you were appointed ?—A. Yes, 

Q. He was appointed, I suppose, by the commissioners ?—A, Yes. 

Q. Did you recommend him?—A. TI believe so. 

Q. And Mr. Poulin, in the same way, was appointed on your written recommenda- 
tions, as they appear in your letter of Septtmber 24, 1907, addressed to the commis- 
sioners?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the appointment of these two chief executive officers under you was 
made upon your recommendation with your entire approval?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, with regard to the other engineers who were appointed on District ‘B’ 
and District ‘ F "we will take ‘ B’ first. Were those engineers and division engineers 
and resident engineers appointed in the same way upon your recommendation 2—A. 
Well, yes; many of them I did not know at all. They were suggested frequently by the 
district engineers, and the names were submitted to me and I put them into the commis- 
sioners for approval. Many of them I did not know, or know anything about . 

Q. The commissioners did not appoint engineers upon their own initiative?2—A. 
Well, I don’t say that they may not, some of the resident engineers. I think there 
were, some of them may have been appointed that I knew nothing about, but I might 
say they were appointed before I knew anything about it. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. You say there may have been, but do you know?—A. I do not remember 
positively any case, but I rather think there were. 

Q. Can you recall any case at all where the commissioners made an appointment 
without your recommendation or your approval?—A. Are you referring to those two 
particular sections? 

Q. Those two particular sections. I want to limit our inquiry?—A. I cannot be 
positive on those two particular sections. 

Q. Of course, you understand, Mr. Lumsden, that my instructions necessarily 
are to investigate only those things that influenced your mind in resigning your posi- 
tion and in stating that you had lost confidence in your engineering staff?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you mentioned a portion of ‘B’ and District ‘F’?—A. A portion of ‘E; 

Q. A portion of ‘F,’ yes, and a portion of ‘B’?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that I must necessarily confine my inquiry to the matters that influenced 
you in sending in your resignation; and you cannot recall any instance when the 
Transcontinental Commissioners made the appointment of an engineer ‘without con- 
sulting you upon District ‘B’ and District ‘F’ ?—A. I cannot state positively now. 

Q. At all events, Mr. Lumsden, you never had occasion to complain, and you 
never did complain of the action of the Commission in interfering with the appoint- 
ment of engineers?—A. No, I don’t think I ever did. Individually the Commis- 
sioners made some objection to some men in there, but I don’t think I ever did. 

Q. Remember, I have asked you to give us all the information you possibly can, 
and I would be very sorry to circumseribe you in any way, but if you do not know 
a thing, I would suggest to you not to say, ‘I may have done so? If you do know, 
tell us and tell us all about it, but if you cannot recollect it, I think it would 
be fairer to say. ‘I have no recollection of it’?—A. Well, I will say that in this case, 
I cannot be positive about it. 

Q. Now, I have in my hands a ‘copy of a letter written by you on September 8, 

» 1904, addressed to the Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, as follows :— 


EXHIBIT No. 30. 
Ortawa, Sept. 8, 1904. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway. 


Sir,—I beg to recommend to the Commission the following appointments :— 


M. J. Butler, C.E., LL.D., to be assistant chief engineer, at a salary of $375 
per month, with expenses when away from headquarters. 

A. E. Doucet, C.E., to be district engineer for the district extending from 
the boundary between New Brunswick and Quebec to Clear lake, in the province 
of Quebec, at a salary of $333.33 per month, with expenses when away from 
headquarters. 

A. E. Molesworth, C.E., to be district engineer for the district westerly from 
Clear lake to the Ontario boundary, at a salary of $333.33 per month, with 
expenses and board when in the field, and the following engineers in charge of 
parties at a salary of $200 per month, with expenses and board when in the field: 

Ben. Bourgeois, 

Charles Gordon, 

C. LeB. Miles, 

G. R. Balloch, 

E. A. Hoare, 


and that ©. O. Foss be also appointed engineer in charge of a party, his salary 
to be arranged later. 
I have the honour to be, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Ee Be WADE; Esq., K.C., Chief Engineer. 


Chairman, T. C. Commission. 
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Q. You will recognize that as a true copy of that letter?—A. I think it is highly 
probable. 

Q. On December 13, 1907, you wrote to the secretary of the Commission the 
following letter :— 


EXHIBIT No. 31. 
Orrawa, December 13, 1907. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway. 
P. E. Ryan, Secretary. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to hand you herewith four copies of a list of changes in the 
engineering staff from 1st of January, 1907, to date. 

The only addition to the Headquarters Engineering Staff was the appoint- 
ment of Mr, Gordon Grant as inspecting engineer; any other additions or chan- 
ges were in minor positions. 

Yours truly, . 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


Q. Then you put in a list which was then attached, informing the Commission 
of any changes in the staff that had taken place. I am putting this as a matter of 
custom. Throughout engineers were appointed by the Commission upon your recom- 
mendation?—A. Well when you say generally I am not positive of that; it might be 
a minor position, such as the residents. I think there were some residents, but I can- 
not say positively whether they were on the section referred to, who were on the work 
before I knew of it. 

Q. That is quite probable but you see what I want to get at. I want to get at 
a full and fair statement of what the rule was with regard to the appointment of 
these engineers, if they were appointed on your recommendation to the Commission ? 
—A. Yes, that was the rule. I won’t say that, without exception. 

Q. As you have already pointed out there may have been some appointed by 
district engineers before you got there?—A. Yes. 

Q. I will ask the committee’s permission to put another letter which is a little 
out of its order, it is dated June 20, 1906. It should have gone in with the others. 


FCB No. 32: 
Ortawa, June 20, 1906. 
The Commissioners of the 
Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


N 


Sirs,—I beg to recommend the following appointments of divisional and re- 
sident engineers in District ‘F°: 


Division No. 5. 


J. A. Heaman, division engineer. 

H. Jefferson, resident engineer, residency 20. 
J. McHugh, a engineer, residency 21. 
W. M. Wilkie, resident engineer, residency 22. 


Division No. 6. 


F. J. McIntosh, division engineer. 
W. W. Mack, resident engineer, residency 23. 
A. P. Millar, resident engineer, residency 24. 
W. F. Ross, resident engineer, residency 26. 
Mr. LUMSDEN. Be 
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A. G. Macfarlane, division engineer, 
; F. P. Moffatt, resident engineer, residency 27. 
E. J. Boswell, resident engineer, residency 28. 
A. Sunstrum, resident engineer, residency 29. 
M. ©. Macfarlane, resident engineer, residency 30. 
A. H. Willet, resident engineer, residency 31. 


Division No. 8. 


_C. LeB. Miles, division engineer. 

W. Harrison, resident engineer, residency 32, 

E. R. Blackwell, resident engineer, residency 33. 
G. Scott, resident engineer, residency 34. 

W. B. MacKay, resident engineer, residency 35. 


Division No. 9. 


N. B. MacTaggart, division engineer. 

H. G. Jackson, resident engineer, residency 36. 

H. Brunlees, resident engineer, residency 37. 

E. R. Milledge, resident engineer, residency 38. 

D. A. McDougall, resident engineer, residency 39. 
Your obedient servant, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer.’ 


Q. Now, those are recommendations which you made to the commission?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Those are all in District ‘F’ 2—A. Yes. 

Q. That is filed as Exhibit 322—A. Yes. 

Q. Then sometimes the district engineers would make recommendations to you 
and you would endorse them?—A. That was generally done from the fact that a great 
number of those men I knew nothing of. I never heard anything of them until 

Q. On November 16, 1908 you wrote the following letter to the Commissioners. 


EXIBIT No. 33. 


Orrawa, November 16, 1908. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sms, —I beg to submit for your approval the accompanying letter from Dis- 
trict Engineer Poulin, recommending that Mr. T. J. McIntosh, division engineer, 
Division No. 6, be appointed assistant district engineer to succeed Mr. A. G. 
Macfarlane, who has been appointed district engineer, District ‘D,’ and that Mr. 
W. W. Bell, resident engineer, residency No. 26 be appointed to take over Mr. 
McIntosh’s duties; Mr. L. Johnson, now instrument man with Mr. Bell, to take 
Mr. Bell’s place. 

Yours obedient servant, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer, 


Q. Now, in that case you tell the Commissioners that you are doing this upon 
Mr. Poulin’s recommendation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the others they go in as your own recommendation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But I think if the details of correspondence were followed out back of that, 
that I have letters generally from district engineers recommending these men. 

38—13 
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Q. As far as the Transcontinental Commission is concerned, these recommenda- 
tions go to them with your full approval and recommendation 1—A. Yes. , 

Q. And they act not upon the recommendations of the district engineers but 
upon your recommendation ?—A. Yes. ; a 

Q. Some of these engineers that have been mentioned in this letter which is now 
produced were engaged, I suppose, under the original and preliminary surveys, were 
they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that they had experience, many of them, not all of them of course, but 
many of them had had experience of the locality, of the character of the soil, and 
character of the material to be moved before they became engineers upon construction 
at all?—A. Yes, they had had more knowledge of it than a stranger would have. 

Q. They would have more knowledge for instance than an outside engineer coming 
upon the ground for the first time?—A. Yes. 

Q. As Mr. Chrysler asked you to state yesterday, there were other engineers 
that had an interest in this work, appointed by the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Yes. 

The engineers appointed by the government through the Transcontinental Com- 
mission would naturally incline, I suppose, to keep the cost of the work down as 
much as possible?—A. They ought to. 

Q. It would be their duty to do so?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, consistently with being just to the contractors?—A. Yes. 

Q. The engineers for the Grand Trunk Pacific had no direct relations with the 
contractors at all, had they?—A. No, except where there were contractors them- 
selves. 

Q. That is not in this district. I am referring to this district?—A. No. I beg 
your pardon. 

Q. In the western district of course they had a very substantial interest ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. But, Mr. Lumsden, as far as districts ‘B’ and ‘F, which we are now in- 
vestigating, are concerned, they had no relation with the contractors at all?—A. No. 

Q. Their whole interest lay simply in keeping the cost down, did it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Inasmuch as the rental which the Grand Trunk Pacific was to pay was to be 
determined as a percentage upon the cost of the work?—A. Exactly. 

Q. So then you had two classes of engineers whose duty called upon them to see 
that the work was completed as cheaply as it reasonably could be2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you made a statement in your letter of resignation, to which reference 
has been made several times, that you lost confidence in your engineering staff, and 
I asked you on the first day whether it was possible for you to give us any additional 
names beyond those that you gave us on the second day of the meeting of this Com- 
mittee?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that some information could be got from the records of the com- 
mission. In examining your own papers and books of reference and memoranda 
have you come upon the names of any other engineers at all that you lost confidence 
in?—A. I know the names of some others, but I don’t know exactly the ground they 
cover. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, I suggested that you should visit the office of the commission 
for the purpose of refreshing your memory, examining their records and getting any 
further information to obtain these names?—A. Yes 

Q. Did you do so?—A. I did not. 

Q. Well, I have had a careful examination of all the records in the possession 
of the commission, and I have been furnished with statements and names of all the 
engineers, of the resident or divisional engineers, who classified in any of the stations 
referred to in ‘the list that you produced; now I will ask you if you will be kind 
enough to look at this and see whether they refresh your memory, and whether you 
have anything to say with respect to these particular engineers. I file the statement 
showing, as far as it is possible to find out from the records in the possession of the 

Mr. LUMSDEN. j 
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commission, all the engineers who did any classification in any of the stations that 
you have objected to that is in District B2—A. (Examining statement, Exhibit 34) I 
remember a good many of these names, if not most of them, but I cannot say as to 
their localities being correct, but I presume that they are. 


EXHIBIT No. 34. 


CUTS MENTIONED BY HUGH D. LUMSDEN 
8001-15 
TA 
3050-56 Residency 21, Mile 50 to 65: L. Hurtubise, Res. Eng., June, 1906-May, 1908; 
3091-94 still employed in another division. 


3126-44 

3210-44 

3270-15) Residency 22, W. R. Chisholm, Res. Eng., June, 1906-J une, 1907; left. 
3516-21 E. J. Bolger, Res. Eng., June, 1907-Jan. 1909; chainage 3002- 
3616-23 


3696; still employed in another Residency. 

Residency 28, C. F. K. Dibblee, Res. Eng., June, 1907-Sept., 1908; trans- 
3851-58 feed Daca A 
3945-55 erred to District A. : 
4063-71 D. S. Scott, Res. Eng., Sept., 1908, to date; chainage 3696- 
4376; still employed. 


Residency 25, G. E. Howie, Res. Eng., July, 1906-Aug., 1907 ; left. 


5239-46 G. B. Whitehead, Res. Eng., Aug., 1907-April, 1908; left. 

5324-28 J. F. Pringle, Res. Eng., April, 1098, to date; chainage 4694- 
J 5760; still employed. 

5319-96 | Residency 26, A. R. Matthews, Res. Eng., July, 1906—Dec., 1908 ; left. 

5949-59 > R. Girouard, Res. Eng., Jan., 1909, to date; chainage 5760- 
J 6267; left. 

6761-70) 

6774-81 

6782-88 

6789-93 

6815-20 

6824-30 

6841-48 


6920-24 \Residency 28, Alan Timbrell, Res. Eng., April, 1907-June, 1908; still em- 
6902-12 ployed. 

6915-17 H. B. Cressman, Res. Eng., June, 1908, to date; chainage 
6947-59 | 6660-7160; still employed in another Residency. 
6963-69 
7033-36 
7041-46 
7052-62} 


Residency 27, E. P. Girdwood, Res. Eng., Dec., 1906-June 30, 1909; chain- 
age 6267-6660. 


General: 5050-30-6848, Residencies 25, 26, 27, 28, names as above. 
Certified correct, 


A, E. DOUCET, 
District Engineer ‘B? 


Q. Is there anything, Mr. Lumsden, further than the records of the Commission, 
which would indicate which engineer classified at any particular station?—A. No, I 
83—134 
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can’t say that. I can say nothing about what stations they covered; that is where 
I am at a loss. In some cases I may have a note that so and so’s residency began here, 
but in many cases they were not the engineers who made the classification, they were 
the men who were then on that same residency, but this extends on where they have 
two men on, for instance take residency 22, W. R. Chisholm was on June, 1907, and 
then Bolger was on from June, 1907, to June, 1909. 

Q. Is there any means now in existence of determining which of those two classi- 
fied any particular cut; can you do that?—A. I can’t doit. I should think that they 
could do it in the office. They can tell the dates on which the classification was made 
and the months the returns were made in. 

Q. ‘Those are the dates when they were on each of those stations?—A. Yes, then 
it required to know what ‘time the work was done and when it was classified, for I 
can’t tell that. 

Q. That is a difficulty that I foresaw from the first—whether it is possible to fix 
any particular cut as to when it was classified?—-A. The progress profiles should show 
in a general way when that work was done—— 

Q. In a general way; but if you are to get down to minute particulars there is 
going to be difficulty ?—A. There is. 

Q. Now I am putting in your hands all the information that I can collect as to 
these various engineers who have classified, and if you can suggest anything to the 
committee that will assist you I will put that information in your hands?—A. Well, 
I can’t suggest anything except that both must have classified some part of it, but 
which is the one that made that classification that I object to, or whether they both 
did, I can’t tell. 

Q. At all events you recollect the names of those?—A. T recollect the names of a 
great many of them but many of them I must say I don’t know. 

Mr. CLARKE.—Don’t they sign something showing classification ? 

Mr. SmirH.—There will be progress certificates between the different stations, 
but just exactly when a classification was made and when a certain cut was blasted 
out I°think it would ke very difficult if not absolutely impossible to tell. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It would be very desirable, it seems to me, as Mr. Lumsden has 
undertaken to impugn certain gentlemen’s names, that the very first thing we have 
to do in investigating these matters is to report to parliament the names that are 
impugned. Mr. Lumsden ought to look up and make it more definite than he has 
done. He ought either to say these are all the names he complains of, or that they 
are not. 

Mr. Smiru.—That is what I am trying now to clear up, and I am putting before 
Mr. Lumsden all the information that I can get. 

Q. Do you think you could get any more out of the monthly returns? They 
would bring it a little nearer, wouldn’t they?—A. Well, you might by the monthly 
returns see whether any big jump was made in the classification. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘any big jump’?—A. That it is changed from one 
clessifcation to another in any one month, that is for work that had been previously 
done. ! : i : 

Q. But you do not suggest that such a thing was done?—A. There is no question 
that scmetimes the classification was changed. 

Q. What is the basis of it2—A. That is to say, in one month there were so many 
yards of rock, so many yards of loose rock, and so many yards of cemented material— 
a definite amount; and the next month there was so much work done on it, but in 
some cases, the classification was changed, and raised or lowered as the case might be. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You mean from the previous month?—A. Yes. 
the previous month. 


Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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By Mr. Smith: 


Q. But you do not suggest now to the committee that the classification varied as 
far as the system or principle upon which it was made was concerned ?—A. It was 
varied sometimes from the division engineer going over the work with the resident 
who had sent it in the month before, and he might change the classification. 

Q. Upon estimate of the actual quantity, or of the character of the material ?— 
A. Exactly, he changed the classification of it. 

Q. He revised, but do you suggest that the district engineers or the division en- 
gineers varied the standard or principle upon which they made their classification ?—A. 
They changed the figures; they made different figures. 

Q. That may be upon a revision; applying the same principle they may have 
reached a different result?—A. Yes, a difference in money value. 

Q. But you do not suggest to this committee that any of those engineers varied 
from time to time the standard or principle upon which they made the classification, 
do you?—A. Well, I assume that they were intending to carry out the specifications; 
I can see nothing else; but there were big changes made in the figures, that made that 
difference in the result. 


Mr. Cuarke.—That is, the figures for the same work. The superior officer would 
come along and revise the figures? 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. As a matter of fact that is doné in all engineering work, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Moss.—That is part of what he is there for. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. My learned friend, Mr. Moss, suggests that is part of his duty?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that of course that had no influence on your mind in causing you to lose 
confidence, when they were doing what it was their duty to do?—A. Not that part of 
it, as long as the final result would have agreed with my idea of it. 

Q. And of course you were not aware of any variations at that time in the returns 
which had any difference on you?—A. In only one or two cases. You will see in some 
of the evidence one engineer, I forget whether it is Mr. Miller or Mr. Bell, stated that 


he had raised the classification in clay on instructions from the division engineer, 
that is in some of them. 


The CHamRMAN.—He stated what? 
Mr. Smita.—That he had raised the classification of clay. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When and where?—A. In some of that evidence that is in. 

Mr. Moss.—We get back to that very objectionable document again. 

The CHamman.—That is a very fine point, I think. 

Mr. SmıTH.—Mr. Chairman, when the question arose before this committee con- 
cerning even the putting into the records of the statements taken under oath of those 
engineers out of the road, I then stated that in my humble opinion it would not be 
regular to put that upon the record, but I was in this position, that it might create a 
false impression of the genuineness of the inquiries if I objected to its going in, and 
I therefore withdrew the objection, and it was allowed to be produced, not as evidence 
but for the purpose of reference. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I am informed that this exhibit (No. 34) is merely a list of the names of 
engineers in addition to those you named in your evidence, and the only one you 
named in ‘B’ was Bourgeois?—A. Yes; I don’t know which of those residents were 
under Bourgeois or under somebody else. 
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Q. Was Bourgeois a division engineer?—A. Yes. he was a division engineer; 
Mr. Doucet can tell, I think. 

Q. And Mr. Bourgeois was one that you specially named as a man you had lost 
confidence in?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And I might incidentally add that Mr. Bourgeois was one of those that you 
recommended for appointment to the Commission?—A. Yes; I didn’t know Mr. 
Bourgeois; I nad never seen him; he was suggested to me, J think probably by the 
district engineer. 

Q. At all events Mr. Bourgeois was appointed by the Commission upon the 
strength of your recommendation?—A. Yes, I suppose so. I think the Commission 
—no, not in Mr. Bourgeois’ case—I was just thinking of a different one that was ap- 
pointed later on, but he was not; he was one of the first. 

Q. His name is mentioned in your letter there, and you recommended him for 
appointment ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he was the only one in section B in whom you had lost confidence?—A. 
Yes, in connection with that evidence that was put in, he was the only one from 
whom we took evidence. 

Q. You might now look, if you will, at the list of engineers in District F; I am. 
informed that this includes all the names; you will be able to tell whether it gives 
the names of those that you.mentioned as having forfeited your confidence?—A. 
(Examining Exhibit 35). I remember most of these names, but I don’t know the men— 
I don’t know all the men; some of them I don’t know that I have ever seen. 

Q. At all events you can say whether in your opinion, from what you do know, 
that covers all the names that you know?—A. As far as I know. I don’t recall any 
others. 

Q. You don’t recall any other engineer who acted on District F other than those 
names ?—A. No. 


Mr. Smiru.—I will make evidence later, that those are the names of all the en- 
gineers who classified. 


Witness.—I have no reason to doubt that statement at all. 


Mr. Smiru.—I now file this statement as Exhibit 35. (See following page.) 

Q. Exhibit 34, p. 195, gives the period during which each engineer was employed; 
for instance, the first one, Hurtubise, from June, 1906, to May, 1908?—A. Yes. 

Q. In May, 1908, you had not at that time lost confidence in your engineers ?— 
A. In May, 1908, no. 

Q. Consequently, Mr. Hurtubise had left the employment of the Commissioners 
altogether before you had had reason to lose confidence?—A. What station does Mr. 
Hurtubise cover? 

Q. 3001 to 3015, and 3033 to 3043?—A. I never saw that work up till 1909. 

Q. Then we come to Mr. Chisholm; he was employed from June, 1906, to June, 
1907; so necessarily he had left that residency. Now, look at Exhibit 35, page 199, 
being the district engineers of District F; Miles, the first-mentioned engineer, left 
the service in 19072—A. Yes. 

Q. So, of course he had nothing to do with your losing confidence in him ?—A. No. 

Q. Macfarlane and Crawley are both still employed; Scott left the service in 
October, 1908; some of his work may be in question?—A. It may be, I cannot tell. 

Q. But can you tell me by just looking at the stations there?—A. They don’t give 
the date when they left those sections for which the stations were given. They give 
the dates when they were appointed, but they don’t give the date when they left the 
stations. For instance, take the next one after Mr. Scott—A. Sunstrum—he was 
appointed in June, 1905, but he is still employed as division engineer on ‘D. That 
would not be on that work at all; but when did he leave between stations? 

Q. Referring again to Exhibit 34, I find that Mr. Hurtubise is mentioned as still 
employed on another division?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Mr. Chisholm, who was on residency 22, left finally in June, 1907?—A. Yes. 

Q. Bolger is still employed on another residency; do you know him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Dibblee was transferred to District A; do you remember anything about him? 
—A. I think there was a transfer of one man from A to B and another man from B 
back to A, and I think Dibblee was the man, but I am not positive. 

Q. Scott is still employed by the Commission; Howie and Whitehead, residency 
25—Whitehead succeeded Howie, and Pringle succeeded Whitehead; Howie and 
Whitehead have both left altogether; do you know anything about them?—A. No. 

Q. Howie left in August, 1907, and Whitehead in April, 1908, so they will not 
be in question here, will they ?—A. Well, I can’t say about a man in April, 1908. It 
is not probable he would be very much in question. J don’t know how far the work 
was in progress on that date—how much work between those particular stations was 
done at that time. 

Q. Of course you were not influenced in resigning because you had lost con- 
fidence in men who were no longer in the service at all, naturally ?—A. Well, I might 
have lost confidence in the way they had done their work even though they had gone. 

Q. Yes, but, Mr. Lumsden, supposing that they had all gone; you would not go 
because men who had done their work badly had left the service, would you?—A. 
Oh, no. 

Q. Then Mr. Matthews and Mr. Girouard both appeared to have left; Timbrell 
and Cressman are still employed; Timbrell is on another residency in the same sec- 
tion, and Girdwood appears to have been employed upon this residency 27 up to June, 
19092—A. Yes. 

Q. Most of the men, if not all of them, that are objected to by you were appointed 
upon your recommendation to the Commission?—A. Yes, I noticed several in District 
‘F?’ were. They were questionable; I don’t know whether they were or not; there 
seems to be no record of them. 

Q. I have not your letters recommending them?—A. No. 

Q. Now, before we go any further, you of course know Mr. Doucet very well? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You have known him for a great many years, haven’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not mention his name as among those that you had lost confidence 
in?—A. I did not mention his name. No. 

Q. Then I take it that you have not lest confidence in Mr. Doucet?—A. Well, 
in so far as his supervision over those under him. 

Q. Well. Mr. Lumsden, why didn’t you mention his name?—A. Well, if he is 
not responsible for the supervision of it, why was his name not mentioned; if he is, 
it was not his name, but I mean to say I made a statement of those who were respon- 
sible for the supervision. I could mention a number of those names; I could not tell 
in most cases what district they referred to. 

Q. But take the case of Mr. Doucet to start with. Mr. Doucet was a very well 
known engineer before he was on this work at all?—A. Yes. 

Q. For a great many years?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have known Mr. Doucet in connection with the Canadian Society 
of Civil Engineers and every other engineering interest in the country for many 
years?—A. I have known Mr. Doucet for a number of years. 

Q. It was not because you did not remember Mr. Doucet’s name that you did not 
mention him?—A. No. 

Q. Now, I would like to get something a great deal more definite, Mr. Lumsden, 
than simply the general statement that you objected to anybody who was responsible 
whoever he was. You as chief engineer must have known who was responsible?—A. 
Well. I take it that every one from the resident engineer up to the assistant engineer 
was in a more or less degree responsible. 

Q. Well, you would have mentioned first of all to this committee the district 
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engineer who was your chief executive officer in district ‘B?—-A. I mentioned the 
parties who were responsible. I would first of all—I might have mentioned the in- 
specting engineer. 

Q. The inspecting engineer was Mr. Grant, was he not?—A. Yes. I might have 
mentioned those. They were only in a degree responsible. The men who were princi- 
pally responsible were the resident and the division engineers. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Why stop at the inspecting engineer? Why not go on to the chief engineer? 
—A. It would finally come back to me, there is no doubt about that. I do not 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Do you say Mr. Doucet was responsible in the same way that you yourself 
were?—A. Well, no. Of course I think he could not be responsible for all the details 
of it. 

Q. He could not be?—A. I must say he was only nominally responsible for the 
details of it, for those under him, the same as I would be for anything done by them 
in the same way. 

Q. Well, as a matter of fact, had you lost confidence in Mr. Doucet?—A. Well, 
not as—not to a certain extent I had not. 

Q. Not to a certain extent will hardly do, Mr. Lumsden. Had you lost confidence 
in his integrity as an engineer ?—A, No. 

Q. Never ?—A. No. 

Q. Had you lost confidence in his conscientiousness as an engineer?—A. No, I 
cannot say I had. 3 

Q. But you say that he was to a certain extent ?2—A. I lost confidence in his 
carrying out the specification according to my interpretation of it. 

Q. According to your interpretation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, now, I might repeat the same questions with regard to Mr. Huestis, 
who was assistant district engineer in district ‘B. You knew Mr. Huestis, of 
course?—A. Since he has been on that work. I don’t think I knew him before he 
was on it. 


Q. You have been brought into contact with him in connection with this work? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. So that, of course, you knew Mr. Huestis. You were asked by the committee 
to give the names you knew, but you did not mention his name?—A. No, for I took 
it he was covered by his being responsible for the supervision of the work. put I cav- 
not tell now the exact district that Mr. Huestis was on. 

Q. Is not Mr. Huestis assistant district engineer?—A. Yes, for a time, at any 
rate. They had a certain district they went over. One went over one part and 
another went over another. That is my recollection of it. 

Q. But, Mr. Lumsden, you will forgive me for saying it, I should have thought 
that you as chief engineer would remember that and would have known it; you would 
know the duties of those under you?—A. I think the duties—my recollection of it is 
that the assistant district engineers of ‘B’ had certain portions of °’ assigned to 
them to look after. I think that was correct. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you allow me, Mr. Smith, to ask one question? You say in your letter 
of June 26, 1909: ‘ Referring to my letter of yesterday wherein I stated that I have 
lost confidence in the engineering staff, I beg to state that this does not apply to the 
whole staff, but applies to only a portion of the staff ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, now, it appears, and of course you may have had your reasons for stat- 
ing what you did, that there is a portion of the engineering staff in whom you had 
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not lost confidence, but you do not now seem to be very clear about it; you seem now 
to say that you had lost confidence in general in every one of them, almost every 
person that had something to do with that work?—A. With that work that was 
referred to. 

Q. Who formed the balance in whom you had not lost confidence?—A. Those 
who were not on that work. 

Q. Who were not on that work?—A. Yes. 

Q. In districts “Hh? and: B72 =A Wes: 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Well, then, it is only the persons who were on certain sections?—A. On the 
sections I had gone over. I had not seen the others and could not tell what they 
might be. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. As chief engineer, Mr. Lumsden, did you not charge yourself with seeing 
what division of the work was made, what district engineer or what district assistant 
engineer had charge of certain portions of the work; was that not under your con- 
trol?—A. I did not make any division, to the best of my knowledge, between the 
assistant district engineers. I mean to say the district engineer arranged himself 
with one district engineer to look after one section of the district, and another looked 
after the other. 

Q. Well, you say to the best of your knowledge?—A. That is to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Q. But, Mr. Lumsden, in such important work as that you do not remember 
whether you had done it or not?—A. I don’t remember giving any instructions regard- 
ing the division of the district between the assistant district engineers; I left that 
for the district engineer himself to do. 

Q. And as a matter of fact now you are unable to tell the committee what pro- 
portion of the work Mr. Huestis had to do with and what he had not to do with?— 
A. Well I know—I am under the impression that Mr. Harvey was on the work before 
Mr. Huestis was but I cannot tell you exactly whether Mr. Hervey oh Mr. Hervey 
was a division engineer I think. 

Q. A division engineer, you would not call him one of the subordinates exactly? 
—A. No. 

Q. He held a very important office?—A. Yes. 

Q. He had under him—I mean the assistant district engineer—the division 
engineer and again in the resident engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if so he was a very important factor in the whole thing, was he not?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. If you will forgive me for saying so it seems to me a little strange you cannot 
tell us anything more definite about it?—A. I cannot tell the date Mr. Huestis was 
appointed district engineer. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You could have found out by looking the matter up before you wrote your 
letter, could you not?—A. Well I did not think of all the names at the time. 
Q. Well did it not occur to you that when you were making an unfortunate 


reflection upon the engineers that you ought to have been careful about it? No 
answer. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. What surprises me, Mr. Lumsden, is that you cannot tell us what portion of 
the work Mr. Huestis was performing these very important duties for?—A. I know 
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Mr. Huestis was performing that of assistant engineer on the work that I went over 
on that arbitration, at the time that I went over it, but I domt think he was there 
all the time. I am under the impression somebody else was there before him. 

Q. You see my difficulty, Mr. Lumsden, when you say ‘I am under the impres- 
sion? I want to get at this, I want to get at the bottom of it and fix the responsibi- 
lity for any wrong-doing that is shown ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to fix the responsibility somewhere?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I want you to help us as far as you can. You told us you cannot say 
when Mr. Huestis came there nor can you say the portion of the’ work that he had 
charge of?—A. No. I must say I am mixed up in how the division was made. I 
know my recollection is that Mr. Hervey was on that work first. 

Q. I am not appearing in any way for the engineers, Mr. Lumsden?—A. No. 

Q. They are represented by other counsel, but I suggest to you whether that will 
leave Mr. Huestis in a fair position; he is an engineer of standing. Now can we 
not clear the thing up more definitely than that?—A. Mr. Huestis at the time as 
I was on was certainly responsible to a certain extent. 

Q. To what extent?—A. To the extent of the supervision of the others. 

Q. For what portion?—A. Well I think for all the portion that I was over in ‘B? 

Q. Now that being the case, Mr. Lumsden, why did you not mention Mr. Huestis 
when the committee pressed you for the names of those you had lost confidence in ?— 
A. For the reason I am not sure now as to whether Mr. Huestis went over all-that 
work in ‘B?’ that extends from the river to Weymontachene, but I am ‘under the 
impression that he does. 

Q. Well, then, you did not mention his name because you did not know whether 
he was responsible?—A. I thought as he was assistant district engineer he was re 
sponsible to a certain extent for those under him. 

Q. For those under him?—A. Yes. 

Q. He is next in rank to Mr. Doucet?—A. Yes. 

Q. I will repeat the question: Have you lost confidence in Mr. Huestis’ character 
as an engineer?—A. No, 

Q. In his integrity as an engineer?—A. No. 

Q. Nor in his conscientiousness ?—A. No. 

Q. I will add a question suggested by Mr. Moss: Had you lost confidence in his 
ability as an engineer?—A. Well, I lost confidence—what I lost confidence in was 
his not carrying out the specification and my interpretation of that specification in 
accordance with my views of it. 

Q. I am going to lead up to that in a little while, Mr. Lumsden. At all events, 
as far as these two chief executive officers in section ‘B?’ are concerned, their pro- 
fessional character and standing remains unchallenged by you except that you say: 
A. That I did not agree with them. 

Q. Except in so far as they have any responsibility for anything different from 
your own ideas?—A. Yes. 

Q. That you attach that responsibility to them and that they forfeit your con- 

- fidence by so much. Is that the idea?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then we come down to the engineers below them, the division engineers and 
the resident engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is what you have said now concerning those chief officers applicable to them 
also?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no fault to find with them further than that they differed from 
your ideas?—A. That their classification did not agree with what I believed it should. 


By the Chairman: 


It resolves itself, I suppose, a great deal into a difference of opinion?—A. A 
difference of opinion as to the interpretation of the specification. 
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Q. As to the control over the engineers after appointment, were there any en- 
gineers dismissed while you were there, Mr. Lumsden?—A. I~believe so. Yes, there 
were, 

Q. On whose recommendation were they dismissed?—A. I got—I remember one 
man was a Mr, Miles. He was dismissed on complaint made by the assistant engineer 
to me and I repeated it to the Commissioners and he was let go. 

Q. You recommended his dismissal?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think there was another man dismissed also?—A. There were, I think, one 
or two resident engineers in district ‘B’ that were dismissed, but I don’t recollect 
my having made any recommendation regarding them. I don’t remember the names 
either. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, my information is that there has never been an engineer dis- 
missed except upon your recommendation that he should be dismissed. Those are my 
instructions?—A. I have no recollection of having made a recommendation that these 
men should be dismissed; in fact, I think one of them was dismissed before I knew it. 
Q. When Major Hodgins was dismissed was it on your recommendation ?—A. 
Yes. : 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you, Mr. Lumsden, recommend the dismissal of any engineer that was 
refused by the Commission ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. That is the very question I was going to ask. During the whole of your con- 
nection with this work did the Commissioners ever refuse to give effect to a recom- 
mendation made by you for the dismissal of an engineer?—A. No, I think not. 

Q. So then we have the Commission appointing the engineers upon your recom- 
mendation, dismissing the engineers upon your recommendation and never continu- 
ing in office any one that you had recommended for dismissal; that is the position is 
it not really ?—A. I don’t think they ever objected; in fact, I don’t think I ever made 
any complaints. 

Q. If you had been the engineer, the chief engineer, for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company or the Grand Trunk Railway Company, would you have had any 
more control over your engineers than you had in your position here as chief engi- 
neer 2—A. Well, I think I would. 

Q. Why?—A. Because that—take the very fact of the meeting that took place at 
La Tuque, where the Commissioners and a portion of my staff and the contractors 
were all together, and that is where the question of classification came up. The 
Commissioners agreed with a portion of my staff against me before the contractors. 

Q. Well, you are anticipating what I shall have to go into pretty fully ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But inasmuch as you have dine so, T may as well put the question to yon: 
that was wholly with regard to the classification of assembled rock, was it not?—A. 
It was with regard to the interpretation of the specification regarding rock, loose 
rock and cemented materials. z 

Q. You are quite right in saying so, but where the difference of opinion existed 
was as to the matter of assembled rock, was it not?—A. Assembled rock at that time 
had not been mentioned. 

Q. Well, then, we will not call it assembled rock. What was absolutely solid rock 
—absolutely, literally, physically, geologically and every other way, solid rock—there 
could not be any possible difference of opinion on that, could there?—A. No. 

Q. Then the difference of opinion was upon something that was not absolutely 
and essentially solid rock?—A. Yes, 

Q. Well, was it not—do not let us play on words—was not the difference as to 


the interpretation of the specification with respect to masses of rock?—A. To masses 
of rock and to cemented material. 
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Q. Well, that is exactly what I am coming to. When we are talking of assembled 
rock, do you not mean masses of rock?—A. No, I do not mean masses of rock, because 
the masses of rock—my intention in connection with that was that the masses referred 
to, masses of rock, as opposed to ordinary boulders, were masses of rock which very 
frequently are found at the bases of cliffs, in enormous size, or varying from a yard 
or two up to hundreds of yards sometimes, which were detached from ledge. That 
was my view. d 

Q. May I ask you now, Mr. Lumsden, whether this view which you have now 
expressed is not the determining opinion with respect to your classification of solid 
rock? Has not that governed and dominated your interpretation all through, the 
very view that you have now expressed?—A. Well, it is—I don’t quite understand 
what you mean by dominating my view all the way through. 

" Q. That is the cardinal principle of your opinion as against the opinion of other 
engineers?—A. My own opinion was it must be rock, first of all, or stone, as I have 
always understood rock. I never heard of anything else but stone of some descrip- 
tion being called rock in any previous contract. 

Q. You say that at that meeting the Commissioners sided with your assistant 
officials as against ycu?—A. Yes. 

The Ciamman.—-He did not say that exactly; he said some portion of his staff, 
but not the whole of it. 

The Witness.—Not the whole of it. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. When was that meeting held?—A. 25th of October, 1907. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Am I right in understanding that the difference related to that especial speci- 
fication and to that opinion held by you, that it meant absolutely rock2—A. Rock. 

Q. When it said ‘masses of rock’ it meant that it was all rock?—A. It meant 
that it was all rock. 

Q. And you still adhere to that opinion?—A. Except in so far as in consultation 
with Mr. Schreiber in regard to that portion which is now called assembled rock, 
which was as if a number of pieces of rock had been all thrown in and cemented 
together by other material. 

Q. You modified your opinion several times as to that clause in the specifica- 
tions?—A. I modified that clause regarding assembled rock. 

Q. Regarding the meaning of solid rock?—A. Yes, I modified it in the way I 
have stated. 

Q. You modified it more than once, as a matter of fact?—A. Only in writing 
once, I think; the explanation at La Tuque was verbal if I remember rightly. 

Q. At all events at La Tuque you did modify it, didn’t you?—A. I do not think 
I did at La Tuque modify it; the modification was after I came back from La Tuque. 

Q. Perhaps I will be able to assist your memory; I do not want to overtax it now, 
but I want to test your memory as to your views, because this question of rock, as 
far as I am able to determine, is the rock you have split on all through, that is the 
real question of difference between you?—A. Yes, it is the great question. 

Q. And when you wrote to the Commission that you had lost confidence in your 
engineering staff A. Yes. 

Q. To put the matter plainly, and in a very few words, it was with respect to 
the interpretation of the specifications regarding solid rock, wasn’t it?—A. Well, it 
also ineluded loose rock as far as it referred to cemented material. 

Q. Well, whether we call it solid rock, assembled rock or cemented rock, the 
difference——A. There is loose rock as well as solid rock in dispute. 

Q. Loose rock is differently specified altogether, and there never was much dif- 
ference between you and your engineers as to the meaning of loose rock, was there? 
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—A. Yes, there is; under the heading of loose rock is included indurated clay and 
cemented gravel which could be ploughed with six horses, that is included under the 
heading of loose rock. 

Q. The engineers, at least I am so instructed, never differed with you as to the 
interpretation of loose rock; nobody ever pretended that anything that could be 
ploughed should be classified as rock; did any of your engineers ever contend that 
or pretend it?—A. I do not know that they did, but I am satisfied there is a lot of 
material that might have been ploughed that was classified as loose rock. 

Q. That is an ex post facto opinion of yours, isn’t it?—A. Not entirely. I saw 
a portion of it ploughed and also understand, I am pretty well satisfied, there was 
a certain percentage of loose rock returned for it. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Returned after you saw it ploughed?—A. After I saw it ploughed, yes. jee 


Q Where was that?—A. Near Wabigoon river. 
Q. Who was the engineer in charge?—A. I think it was Mr. Millar, but I am 
uot positive whether it was Mr. Millar or Mr. Bell—Mr. Millar, I think. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. You say that you saw it ploughed and then it was subsequently returned as 
loose rock?—A. I do not know; I cannot say. I know a portion of that cutting was 
loose rock, subsequently returned. 

Q. It seems to me that statement is rather in keeping with the statement in 
your resignation; you say you saw it done and that it was returned, and now you say 
you cannot tell whether it was returned or not.—A. I know that in the cutting I am 
referring to I have seen it ploughed by four horses and a 12 team scraper, and in 
that cutting a large amount of loose rock was returned. 

Q. I am not here concerned with the interpretation of the classification directly, 
but I am here representing a number of professional gentlemen against whom you 
have undertaken to cast a very serious aspersion, one which might affect their whole 
prospects in future life. Now, I urge on you that it is only fair in common honesty 
and decency that you should either make specific charges against these gentlemen or 
stop making insinuations against them. It does not seem to me just or right that 
you should tackle Mr. Millar in the way in which you have done, or to suggest that 
he has returned as loose rock material which you had yourself seen ploughed, and then 
say afterwards that you do not know whether it was or not. 


Mr. SmirH.—Mr. Chairman, I have no objection whatever to my learned friend, 
Mr. Moss, interrupting with any question he sees fit to put to the witness under 
examination, but I want to follow a system with Mr. Lumsden, I want to lead up to 
correspondence which shows what were the real differences between Mr. Lumsden and 
his engineers, because it is in writing, and in the careful reading of those letters 
the impression has been made upon my mind, Mr. Lumsden, that the whole question 
between you and your engineers was this question as to how high a classification 
should be given to material which is cemented together, indurated hard material 
cemented together that had to be removed by blasting; and that that is really the 
difference of opinion that has existed between you and your engineers, as appears by 
the letters in which you challenge their interpretations of the specification. If I am 
not right in that, of course, I want to be put right at once —A. There was a great 
deal in that. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Put it more frankly, Mr. Lumsden, was not that really the whole thing, prac- 
tically ?—A. It was not just as much under rock as it was under loose rock, what was 
referred to, as I understand it, is the interpretation of loose rock. 
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Q. We are working at cross purposes, I think. You thought some of it ought to 
have been classified as loose rock which they classified as solid rock, that is it?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And you thought some of this material, even when cemented together, might 
have been removed or loosened with picks, &c., and did not require blasting?—A. Even 
if it did require some blasting, I do not see that it made it rock. 

Q. Quite so, that is your contention?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that really the question between you then was confined almost entirely to 
that, that you entertained one view as to the meaning of the specification and Mr. 
Doucet and Mr. Huestis and a great many other engineers—and Mr. Poulin—enter- 
tained another view?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in so far as their views prevailed in the classification you disagreed with 
them entirely ?—A. I disagreed with their classification. 

Q. Coming again to the commissioners, when you say that the commissioners 
sided with respect to this particular thing with the direct and subordinate engineers 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Lumsden, you know the commissioners took no action what- 
ever when they were at La Tuque?—A. Except their statements. 

Q. They listened to the statements?—A. And they stated at that time that they 
sided with them. 

Q. No matter what they stated, didn’t they afterwards refer it to the Department 
of Justice?—A. Oh, after I asked them to. 

Q. At all events, they gave the engineers no instructions?—A. I cannot say that 
they did. 

Q. You see where we are coming to; you created the impression that the Com- 
missioners interfered and gave instruction?—A. No, I never said anything about the 
Commissioners giving instructions. 

Q. Which, as a matter of fact, they did not. I will appeal to you now to be as 
eareful as you can, Mr. Lumsden; I want you to have every latitude, and I will assist 
you in every way I can, but do not make a statement that is liable to be misunder- 
stood?—A, I will try not to. 

Q. If these hon. gentlemen of the committee should get the idea that the Com- 
missioners were interfering it would create an entirely false impression. This whole 
matter, as you know, afterwards was the subject of a very long discussion and legal 
opinions from eminent counsel all over the country?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the opinion of the Department of Justice was obtained, you are aware 
of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the Commissioners took no action at all at that time, but you tell us 
now that you think that the Commissioners ought practically to have suppressed the 
_thing and to have said that what Mr. Lumsden says must go?—A. I do not say that. 

Q. You do not say that, but that is the idea you had?—A. What I think is that 
with a person in a similar position to me, if the Commissioners did not agree with me 
in a matter of that kind when it was so important, in the presence of the contractors 
and my subordinates, they should have said nothing until they had a chance of talk- 
ing the matter over with me individually. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the Commissioners all through left the question of classi- 
fication to you2—A. Well, on that occasion they sided with the contractors and with 
my subordinates. 

Q. When you say they sided with them, they took no action whatever?—A. They 
took no action, but they spoke that way. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They discussed the matter?—A. They discussed the matter, and they agreed— 
By Mr. Smith: 


Q. They discussed the question of what ought to be solid rock; naturally, every- 
body there was discussing it?—A. Of course. 
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Mr. CLarke.—Was this before the interpretation of the specification Was sent out? 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. This was all before that, Mr. Clarke. I intend to show that the interpretation 
made by Mr. Lumsden in June, 1908, is at variance with the opinion he expressed 
here to-day, and that is really the crux of the whole case. At that time, at La Tuque, 
the engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific was there, Mr. Woods?—A. Yes. 

Q. And others were there?—A. Mr. Woods was there. 

Q. And Mr. Armstrong was there, another Grand Trunk Pacific engineer?—A. 
Mr. Armstrong was there. 

Q. And there was a general and free talk over the thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. I might just ask you the question now, that the same difference of opinion 
exists on District ‘ F’ between you and the district and subordinate engineers as on 
District ‘B’ with regard to this cemented material or assembled rock ?—A. I think so. 

Q. And the question on that district is, to all intents and purposes, in identically 
the same position as on section ‘B,’ isn’t it?—A. I think so, practically the same. 

Q. Practically the same. It is a difference between you and the district and 
subordinate engineers as to the interpretation of that clause of the specification ?2—A. 
Yes, and of*my interpretation of it. 

Q. And of your interpretation of it—quite so. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. I wouid like to ask Mr. Lumsden if he makes any suggestion or any complaint 
regarding the professional capacity, integrity or ability of these engineers?—A. The 
professional capacity of some of the resident engineers I know nothing about. 

Q. You make no charge——?—A. I make no personal charge against any one of 
intentional wrong-doing. 

Q. And you do not as far as Mr. Poulin is concerned?—A. No, I do not as far as 
Mr. Poulin is concerned. 

Q. You make no charge as to his capacity or integrity or his attention to the 
work 2—A. No; I make no charge of that kind. : 


The CnHamrMAN.—The committee stands adjourned until Tuesday morning at 
11 o’clock. 


TuEsDAY, March 15, 1910. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Geoffrion in the chair. 


The examination of HucH D. LUMSDEN resumed. 
By Mr. Smith, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Lumsden, at the last meeting some of your answers had led me on to the 
question of classification before I was quite ready to come to it. I want to ask you a 
few preliminary questions before coming to the question of classification. In chrono- 
logical order what was the first statement or estimate of the cost of this work ?— 
A. I cannot say what the first estimate was. 

Q. That will carry us back to about 19032—A. As far as I know I made no 
estimate at that time.. 3 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Schreiber made—?—A. I have seen it reported 
that he did. 

o Q. You have not personal knowledge of it?—A. No, I have not personal know- 
edge. 
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Q. In 1903 I am instructed that Mr. Schreiber gave some general estimate of the 
cost, either the general cost or the cost per mile, which was the first estimate that had 
been made at all of the work. Dou you remember that?—A. I remember seeing some 
statement of the kind in the papers. 

Q. At that time there had been no survey of any kind whatever made?—A. I don’t 
fancy so. 

Q. Well then, the first work that was done, is that what is called the taking of 
the preliminary lines?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, would you explain to the Committee in a few words what that means ?— 
A. Yes. The preliminary line was the first line that was run through the country. 
Very often there were several of them run approximately parallel to each other, 
covering a distance of probably eight or ten or fifteen miles apart sometimes. 

Q. When you say several of them that would mean that those were tentative, 
that nothing had been done?—A. No, they had not been decided upon; they were 
simply preliminary. 

Q. And they might vary anywhere from eight to ten or fifteen miles?—A. Some- 
times possibly they may have been even a greater distance than that. 

Q. So the preliminary lines would not be of very great importance, except in so 
far as the final locations should agree with them?—A. Yes, except that they were 
giving us a knowledge of the country. 

Q. Well then after the preliminary lines, what would be the next step that you 
would mention as to fixing a road?—A. We picked out what we believed to be the 
best line, and then a trial location. 

Q. That is what you would call the trial or first location?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was nothing final about that either?—A. No. 

Q. Oh, you might tell us if you will what was this preliminary location founded 
upon. Was it the result of any survey or taking of levels or what?—A. No, very 

‘often not. We knew the country in many instances. 

Q. So the preliminary lines were also, I suppose, without any surveys at all?— 

A. In very many cases. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I suppose they make notes of these trips and report the conditions they see, 
would not they? 


By Mr. Smith, K.C.: 


Q. Tell us what would these preliminary lines mean as far as engineering work 
is concerned. How much work would it represent ?—A. That meant that the lines were 
generally run instrumentally with an instrument of some kind, either a transit, and in 
some instances measured and elevations taken. 

Q. So that you would get something of a profile?—A. Get some idea of the 
distance and the various elevations. 

Q. Well then, after the first location you had what is called a revised location, 
had you not?—A. Yes, generally. 

Q. What would it be the result of ?—A. It would be the result of picking out the 
best trial lines we had, preliminary lines. 

Q. Then after the revised location, you had then still to fix the final location ?— 
AS. Yes; 

Q. Now you had nothing, of course, to do with Mr. Schreiber’s first estimate at 
all, had you?—A. No. 

Q. Well, what was the next estimate that was given to the Government, to Par- 
liament, of the cost of the work after Mr. Schreiber’s first estimate? I suppose Mr. 
Schreiber’s first work was really just an estimate from his knowledge of the country, 
of what such a road would probably cost?—A. Yes, I know nothing about that trans- 
action. 
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Q. Well then, can you tell us what was the next estimate that was made ?—A. The 
first estimate I remember making was—I cannot remember the date of it, but it 
amounted to something like, I think, about $114,000,000. 

Q. For what portion of the road?—A. Governing the whole of it. I cannot be 
positive about the figures or the date. 

Q. You mean between Moncton and Winnipeg?—A. Between Moncton and 


Winnipeg. 
Mr, CLARKE.—That is the first estimate that was made? 
By Mr. Smith: y 


Q. That is the first you know anything about?—A. The first I recollect. 

Q. You don’t remember what Mr. Schreiber had estimated in a general way for 
that, do you?—A. No, I don’t know; I don’t recollect what it was. 

Q. Now, was it in 1904, the end of 1904 that you made the estimate?—A. Oh, 
no, a much later date. 

Q. Can you fix the date when you made the first estimate?—A. Not the first es- 
timate for the government. The first estimate sent in to the government I am refer- 
ring to. I think that is what you asked me. 

Q. Yes, that is what I asked you. Before you made an estimate at all, previous 
to the estimate sent in to the government?—A. I had estimates from different dis- 
trict engineers of their different districts before that date, I believe. 

Q. Could you say in what year?—A. I cannot say positively, but I think it must 
have been in the early part of 1906. 

Q. When did the surveys actually begin, the work of survey?—A. 1904, the fall 
of 1904. 

Q. And your estimates, I suppose, were based, to some extent, on those surveys, 
were they not?—A. My estimates were made up, compiled from the estimates of the 
different districts. 

Q. Would that be in 1906?—A. I think it was in the spring—I am not positive— 
I think it was in My estimate was later on than that, but I think I had esti- 
mates in from the district engineers, probably in 1906, which were not sent in to the 
government. 

Q. Have you any record of these estimates now?—A. I personally have not. I 
have no doubt they must be in the office. 

Q. Do you remember how they accorded with the estimates which you subse- 
quently sent into the government?—A. Most of the estimates, they were largely in- 
creased in subsequent estimates. 

Q. Do you remember the reason for the increase?—A. Well, I cannot remember 
more than I presume the country was found to be rougher than it was anticipated. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of how much the estimate was increased in the 
second——_.—A. I cannot say that now. 

Q. Did you make a report to the Commissioners at that time?—A. I don’t recol- 
lect it. Some districts—there was a very much greater difference in some districts 
than in others. 

Q. You state it would be found in the office of the Commissioners ?—A. I am not 
sure. If there was one, it would be found. 


Q. There will not be one there unless you made a report to them will there?— 
A. I don’t suppose so. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You would make a report every year, would you not to the Commissioners ?— 
A. Yes, I made a report every year to the Commission. 

Q. Perhaps for convenience you might give us that report, each report for each 
year. You can fix the dates in regard to Mr. Lumsden’s estimates. We would get 
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something a little more definite than what Mr. Lumsden is giving us, as to when he 
made these estimates. 


By Mr. Smith, K.C.: 


Q. Could you remember, Mr. Lumsden, whether you ever reported to the Com- 
missioners the quantities or estimates given you by the different engineers?—A. I 
cannot be positive, but I think I did. I think that would probably be in the annual 
reports. 

Q. Well, we had better look at some of the reports?—A. I cannot say positively. 

Q. (To Mr. Parent). Have you got any of the reports previous to 1909? 

Mr. Parent.—No. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I may have to come back on that again, Mr. Lumsden. Well, at all events 
you made finally an estimate which was delivered to the government?—A. I believe 
SO. 

Q. As a result of information given to you by your district engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell the committee how that was made up by your district engineers? 
—A. It was made up from their estimates, from measurements and calculations. 

Q. How was it made from measurements?—A. It was made, I presume, from 
central line measurements, not from cross section measurements. 

Q. I suppose it would not have been made from cross-section measurements 
because there would be very few cross-sections they could take?—A. A great deal of 
it unquestionably would not be made from cross-sections. 

Q. Is it not a fact that a great deal of it was made as estimates from the pre- 
liminary lines?—A. Some of it may have been. 

Q. It is in my mind that I read in one of your letters instructions to prepare 
the estimates of quantities at preliminary lines if necessary?—A. There may have 
been portions in which at that time there was nothing but the preliminary lines. 

Q. Can you recall writing instructions to your district engineers to take their 
quantities from preliminary lines?—A. I don’t recollect it. 

Q. I have in my hand a copy of a letter dated November 23, 1905, addressed 
hy yourself to A. E. Doucet, Esq., district engineer, Quebec, filed as: 


EXHIBIT No. 36. 


Ottawa, November 23, 1905. 
A. E. Doucet, Esq., 

District Engineer, Quebec. 

‘Dear Sir,—I am anxious to get as soon as possible plans and profiles and 
quantities to cover about 100 miles westerly from the Quebec bridge, or at any 
rate quantities over that distance, even provided some of them had to be taken 
out from preliminary lines, so as to enable us to be i in a position to let contracts 
after the 15th January. 

Yours truly, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


Q. Well, Mr. Lumsden, what value would quantities taken out from prelim- 
inary lines have?—A. That would depend upon the nature of the country they were 
taken in. 

Q. If your preliminary lines, as you told us a moment ago, might be, if I remem- 
ber correctly, I think you said 8 or 10 or 15 or possibly in some cases 20 miles away 
from the location finally adopted, quantities taken out upon preliminary lines would 
naturally not be a very reliable guide?—A. Not unless they were in the immediate 
vicinity of a location. 
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Q. Of course you know there was very considerable variation. When I speak 
of considerable variation, I mean of miles?—A. In some cases. 

Q. In a great many cases of one mile or more miles?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the final location of the road might reveal quantities entirely different 
from the preliminary lines?—A. They might. 

Q. And probably would?—A. Yes, probably they would. It depended on the 
nature of the country, if it was a very steep rough side hill country or anything of 
that kind the preliminary line might be very deceptive in the quantities. e 

Q. And those quantities given in to the government, in so far then, as they were 
based upon preliminary lines would amount simply: to this, that they were the best 
information that you had at the time, but that they were utterly unreliable as indi- 
cating the true quantities —A. They were the best information we had at the time. 

Q. Excepting so far as the character of the country was the same, they would 
be no guide at all, would they ?—A. Well, they would be some guide, but that might 
lead you into errors. 

Q. Would you be surprised, as an engineer, to find that the quantities estimated 
upon any preliminary line, even though you had a profile, were not even approxi- 
mately like the quantities in the line as finally determined?—A. I would not be 
surprised. There might be something turn up on the preliminary line that might be 
impracticable to carry out. 

Q. I am not criticising that, but what I want to get at is this; in the quantities 
which you estimated, which you obtained from your district engineers, there is 
considerable difference between these quantities and the actual quantities as they 
turned out?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to see if there is any reasonable way of accounting for it, and that 
strikes me as one way, in so far as they are based on preliminary lines, those quanti- 
ties would not be the quantities of the line of the final location at all, would they ?— 
A. Oh, they might not be at all. 

Q. Now, even after these quantities had been sent in, and even after the final 
location, are you aware that there were some changes in the line?—A. Yes. 

Q. That removed its final situs quite a long distance even from what we would 
call the final revised location?—A. Yes, in some instances. 

Q. I suppose that fact would simply add further to the uncertainty, the unre- 
liability of the quantities originally sent in?—A. Yes. 

Q. That might account for very great discrepancies ?—A. It might make a good 
deal of difference.. 

Q. Can you tell us just where those changes in location, that is, changes from 
the final location, were made?—A. I could not tell you them all, but I remember 
one place in particular was at La Tuque. 

Q. That was a place where there was a great deal of criticism about the great 
excess in the classification, was it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that place was not on the final location at all?--A. It arose over chang- 
ing the grade. 

Q. And the quantities actually found there may have been entirely different 
from the quantities that were estimated, when that line was in a totally different 
location?—A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. In so far as those estimates were made, Mr. Lumsden, were they made in 
accordance with the usual engineering practice?—A. In what way? 

Q. Well, acting upon such information as appeared from time to time?—A. 
Oh, I think so. 

Q. Would it have been any different if you had been building the road for the 
Canadian Pacific or the Grand Trunk or the Great Northern or any other road ?— 
A. I don’t think so. 


Q. You simply followed what is usually done among railway engineers, acting 


upon such information as you get, and correct it from time to time2—A. Yes. 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. Now, in those estimates that were made up by you, do you remember if there 
were certain things that were omitted which had to be inserted later?—A. When you 
say ‘made up by you’ you refer to the estimate that I say I prepared? 

Q. Yes.——A. There may have been. I don’t recollect that. 

Q. Take on section B, for instance, that we are now dealing with?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any allowance made for train haul in these first: estimates?—A. I 
cannot say; I am not positive that there was. 

Q. But trying to recall it now, can you recall the fact that it was discovered 


later, and that you had to remedy it later?—A. That is possible. I don’t recollect it 
though. 


Q. What?—A. I don’t recollect it. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Doucet drawing your attention to the fact and telling 
you that unless they were arranged that you would be at the mercy of the contractors 
in their charges for train haul?—A. I recollect the deal for train haul and I fancy 
that was before the estimate was made, but I am not positive of the dates. 

Q. My instructions are it was subsequent to the estimate, and that nothing was 
provided in the estimates for the train haul?—A. That I cannot be positive of, I 
don’t recollect. 

Q. This perhaps will refresh your memory, Mr. Lumsden; You say that you 
remember the train haul deal?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was of course after the contracts were made?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, of course, if it were after the contracts, it must have been a long 
time after the estimates?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. But you did not make your contracts, Mr. Lumsden, before you put in your 
estimates at all?—A. I know what you are referring to now. If you are referring to 
the estimates which were put in when the contracts were let— 

Q. Long previous to the contracts—A. They were the estimates put in at the 
time the contracts were let, covering those contracts. 

Q. In the estimates you sent in to the Government, they were sent in long before 
the contracts were they not?—A. No, I do not think so. No, the estimate I am 
referring to, I don’t think it was. I think it was after the contract had been let. I 
am referring to the estimates somewhere about $114,000,000. I don’t remember the 


exact figure. 
By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Did you make an estimate of the quantities and all that before the contract 
was called for, and tenders were called for each contract?—A. Yes, I did. I thought 
you were referring all the time to the estimate I sent in to the Government. 

By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Then you made an estimate of the quantities before any contracts were let ?— 


A. Yes. 
By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Were those prior to general estimate of $114,000,0002?—A. Yes, all prior. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. You made a train haul deal, you say, which I think you had confirmed by 
Onder in Council?—A. Yes. 
Q. That was rendered necessary because it had been left out of the estimates 
before?—A. Yes, we had a special price made for train haul. 
Mr. Macponatp.—You had better use the word ‘arrangement.’ ‘Deal’ has no 
signifieance. ‘Contract’ or ‘arrangement’ is the business word ta use. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Yes, I am told that that one item of train haul would amount on 150 miles to 
upwards of a million dollars?—A. That I cannot say; I do not remember the amount. 
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Q. Train haul, I suppose, is where instead of having a cut, that you have a great 
depression and everything to fill-it up. A piece of a lake or a depression you must 
fill up and bring the line up to level, that is where you would have your train haul? — 
—A. Yes, or sometimes there was no material but rock to be got and you would haul 
sand or gravel or the best material you could get to make up the fills in place of 
borrowing rock. 

Q. For some distance?—A. Yes, miles. 

Q. That item alone would be a very large item?—A. Yes, considerable. 

Q. From your knowledge of that section, 150 miles on B, would you be able to 
say whether my instructions are reasonably near the mark when I say it is over a 
million dollars on that 150 miles?—A. A million dollars of a difference you mean? 

Q. Yes.—A. I could not say; it might be. 

Q. There was the same on District ‘F’ with regard to the train haul, a large 
amount?—A. Yes. 

Q. My instructions are it amounted to over a million and a half in Section ‘F 7? 
—A. I cannot say. 

Q. You cannot give us those facts?—A. No. 

Q. Now on Section ‘F’ do you remember whether in the estimates overbreak 
was provided for?—A. I think not. 

Q. That turned out to be a very, very large item on ‘F’ did it not?—A. It did. 

Q. On ‘B’ I understand there was not very much overbreak.—A. No. 

Q. But on ‘F?’ the overbreak, I am instructed, ran to 30 to 40 per cent.—A. 
That is what I objected to? 

Q. You objected, you thought it was too high?—A. A great deal too high. 

Q. That had not been provided for in these estimates?—A. What overbreak 
there was I do not think was provided for in the first estimates to let the contract. 

Q. And of course there would be a very large amount for overbreak?—A. There 
would be some, I don’t think any such amount as 30 or 40 per cent. 

Q. What do you think it would be?—A. I could not say because I had never been 
in the habit of allowing overbreak before, except for actual slides that took place 
and it would be approximately measured. : 

Q. At all events, whatever it was approximately it would account for that much 
of a discrepancy ?—A. It would account for so much. 

Q. For so much of the discrepancy between the estimates and the actual cost?— 
A. Yes: i 

Q. So all these considerations show that actual reasons existed accounting for a 
very large difference between the estimates and the actual cost quite irrespective of 
questions of classification, or of interpretation of specifications, or anything of that 
kind?—A. Oh there would be some unquestionably. 

Q. You say there would be some. There would be a very large amount, Mr. 
Lumsden ?—A. Well I cannot say with regard to overhaul. There would be a con- 
siderable amount, but rather think it would not be so very much in connection with 
overbreak except for another item, which I think, might not have been taken into con- 
sideration in district ‘ F, and that was rock borrow. 

Q. That is a further item which was not provided for possibly in the estimates? 
—A. I think not. 

Q. That would run to a considerable amount would it not?—A. Yes, rock borrow 
would run up. : 

Q. That would be one more element that would account for the discrepancy be- 
tween the estimates and the cost irrespective of any difference you had between you 
and the engineers—A. It would unquestionably account for some of it. 

Q. Are you able to tell us, Mr. Lumsden, whether on district ‘F’ the estimate 
had been made nearly to the grade or to one foot below the grade by Major Hodgins 
on the rock cuts?—A. I cannot tell you positively but I should rather think that they 
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were only made down to grade. I cannot say positively though. I am not sure 
whether that foot was taken in or not, I cannot say. 

Q. If that were necessary it ought to be taken down one foot below, should it not? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. For ballasting purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing, as my instructions are, that that was only estimated down to grade 
by Major Hodgins, that would account then in the cost for a very large addition 
would it not, that extra foot?—A. It would count for considerable. 

Q. And that is one more element that accounts for discrepancies, before we come 
to the differences between you and your engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Lumsden, I am told that on ‘F’ there was no estimate made for 
the extra width where sidings were necessary; can you recall that?—A. I cannot say 
whether it was or not from memory in the original estimates. 

Q. I suppose that would be quite®an important item also, if that were the case? 
—A. Yes in some cases it would be quite an item. 

Q. And that would account for a still further difference?—A. Yes. 

Q. Major Hodgins, I understand, made the estimate for district ‘F’ 2—A. Yes, 
before the contract was let, that is the McArthur contract. 

Q. And so far as you knew then, you simply took the figures and sent them into 
the government as he gave them?—A. That is my recollection of it. 

Q. Now we will return to the question of classification. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. May I ask a question there? I see the other night, Mr. Lumsden, that the 
Minister of Railways laid before the House a statement which according to ‘ Hansard’ 
he calls here: ‘The engineers’ estimated quantity of solid rock, loose rock and com- 
mon excavation in each one of the contracts.’ J merely wanted to know generally for 

“information the way in which that estimate was arrived at. I suppose you finally 
made up an estimate and reported to the Commission in each case, did you?—A. Yes 
from the information received from the districts. 

Q. Not from any personal knowledge of the conditions yourself ?—A. I had very 
little personal knowledge. 

Q. Very litle personal knowledge. You exercised your judgment in mak- 
ing up those estimates practically wholly from the preliminary surveys or loca- 
tion surveys of the engineers?—A. Yes, whatever was the most reliable survey we had 
at the time. In some cases we may not have had location surveys for the entire por- 
tion at the time the contract was let. 

Q. Could you tell us when those estimates were made, Mr. Lumsden? Just look 
at them (handing over copy of ‘ Hansard,’ March 11, 1910, page 5388.) I mean when 
you made that estimate had you reported to the Commission?—A. I could not tell 
the date of this. 

Q. Well, approximately? I suppose it would be made before tenders would be 
called for, would it not?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That date could be verified easily, I suppose. Anyway it was 
made out before the tenders were called for. 

Mr. Moss.—I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Smith should have details 
prepared as to this and put them in at a later stage. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Perhaps the Commission, Mr. Smith, in view of the fact that 
the statement is in ‘Hansard’ and should be incorporated in the record here will 
through you obtain all the information as to dates and all surrounding facts which 
would make this intelligible to the committee. 

Mr. Smitu.—I will have the Commission go over this statement just as it is found 
in ‘Hansard’ at page 5388 and compare it with the annual reports sent them by the 
chief engineer, and then we will be able to give these reports to Mr. Lumsden to 
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refresh his memory. I do not think that it would be advisable to do so at the present 
stage. 
Mr. Macponatp.—Not at this stage. The best way would be to have all the 
information in regard to the matter put into an exact and clear shape and not be 
merely dependent upon memory, because it is impossible to make up a record or to 
have any judgment about it at all unless it is put in in such a way. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Now before the committee adjourned on Friday, Mr. Lumsden, you were tell- 
ing us you had some little difficulty with the members of the Commission when at 
La Tuque?—A. Yes. 

Q. Upon a question of classification ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you told us that they took no action whatever, that they simply ex- 
pressed an opinion in general conversation “with others present?—A. Yes, they 
expressed their opinion in presence of the contractors and my subordinates. 

Q. Upon the construction of the specifications?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Woods was there and he expressed his opinion?—A. Mr. Woods I think 
and Mr. Armstrong. Well, I am not sure whether Mr. Armstrong, his assistant, was 
there or not, I think he was. 

Q. They were both there, I understand?—A. I think so. 

Q. Did the commissioners ever interfere with you at all in the matter of classi- 
fication ?—A. I cannot say that they interfered with me. 

Q. Do you remember writing the letter of September 24, 1907, which has been 
marked as Exhibit 8 and is to be found at page 145 of the printed proceedings of this 
inquiry ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that letter you discussed the question of classification (reads) : 

‘As to classification, this, in my opinion, should be the same whatever the 
prices in the contract may be, the material moved not being thereby changed. 

In regard to rock there should be no difficulty in arriving at its quantity, 
except as to the amount outside the regular slopes, which owing to slips or slides 
is unavoidable. 

Mixed cuttings, consisting of common excavation, loose rock or cemented 
material, are much harder to classify, and the resident engineer, who sees the 
work from day to day and makes the measurements, is in the best position to make 
-a fair classification of same, but there is often a wide difference of opinion be- 
tween experienced engineers as to such classification, but no rock should be allow- 
ed except such as is actually in the cuttings.’ 


Now there is a further suggestion that was made owing to the fact that the 
contractors seemed to be losing money there?—A. That is in the next clause, do you 
mean ? 

Q. The next clause?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is often a wide difference of opinion between experienced engineers 
as to such classification?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that there. You also say that no rock should be allowed except such 
as is actually in the cuttings?—A. Yes. 

Q. (Reads) : 

‘Engineers in charge of work where contractors are losing money are in 
anything but a pleasant situation, but they should not be expected to make their 
classification different from what it would be were the contractors making money. 
They are, however, very liable to do so when they know that the estimate does 
not cover the cost of the work.’ 


Then there is a suggestion made in the next paragraph and in another clause of 
the letter you say (reads): 
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‘or, failing your being in a position to do so, by instructing me in writing to 
classify all material other than solid rock, loose or easily worked sand, gravel or 
muskeg, under the heading of item 5, loose rock, and use rock borrow in place of 
trestle wherever common excavation for the purpose of making up embankments is 
not obtainable within a reasonable distance, or to pay for standard trestle at cost plus 
10 per cent.” 


Those were suggestions made for the purpose of coming to the relief of the con- 
contractors, who seemed to be losing money ?—A. Yes, at that time. 

Q. At that time. Wages were high?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say that in your view of the specifications it would be impossible 
for any contractor to make money?—A. I did not think they conld do it for the 
money. 

Q. Now, will you look at a letter which has been filed here as Exhibit 9, on page 
147 of the evidence. It is a letter from Mr. Ryan, secretary of the Transcontinental 
Railway Commission, to you. We need not refer to the first paragraph, but the 
second deals with your recommendations contained in the letter to which this is a 
reply—that is, contained in Exhibit No. 9, (Reads): 


‘With respect to the other recommendations contained in your letter of the 24th 
instant reporting in regard to the situation in District “ F,” I am to say that you are 
clothed with the necessary authority under the Transcontinental Railway Act to deal 
with all matters of classification, the construction of temporary trestles, or the borrow 
of rock, &c., &c., and are therefore in a position to proceed with respect to these 
matters as in your judgment you think best, having in view the completion of the 
work at the earliest possible date. 

‘The commissioners have not reported to them any cases of dispute between 
the contractors and the engineers with respect to the matters referred to in your 
report.’ 


Q. Now that letter from the Commissioners refers the whole matter of classifica- 
tion to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And states that it is within your exclusive jurisdiction under the Transcon- 
tinental Railway Act?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you of course, Mr. Lumsden, are not able to tell us that the Commission- 
ers ever Stated anything different to that to you? That matter was left in your hands 
by the Commissioners ?—A. I never heard that they did anything 

Q. That is you never heard that they—?—A. They gave instructions. 

Q. This letter, Exhibit 9, correctly represents the attitude of the Commissioners 
towards you as regards matters of classification ?—A. Yes, but I had no right to 
change the specification. 

Q. Oh no, quite so, that is another thing. What I am principally interested in 
now, Mr. Lumsden, is, have you told the committee whether this letter accurately re- 
presents the attitude which the Commissioners maintained throughout toward you as 
regards matters of classification, and I think that you said that it does?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a suggestion somewhat similar to that contained in the letter Exhibit 
8 in a letter of Major Hodgins of November 9, 1907, addressed to Mr. Parent. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—I do not think that has been produced here as an exhibit. I 
thought that matter personal to Major Hodgins largely, and that it did not affect 


this inquiry. 


EXALBKE No Bir, 
Kenora, ONT., November 9, 1907. 


Hon. ©. N. Parent, 
Ottawa. 
Dear Sir,—TI was surprised to see in the press your reason for my dismissal, 
and can only conclude that Mr. Lumsden did not represent to you what the 
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circumstances were, and what action I proposed to take subject to the board’s 
approval. i 

Did he tell you that the situation was serious, that sub-contractor Dutton 
(McArthur’s largest sub-contractor) threatened to leave the work and throw up 
his contract, if he did not get some of the promises made to him by Mr. Grant, 
and unless I did something to guarantee him that he would not lose money; it 
was no use his wasting his time. He also said Mr. J. D. McArthur had told him 
the engineers had their orders from the Commission. (Engineer Tye confirmed 
this.) > 

I told those present that I understood that the Chief Engineer had received 
orders the day I left Ottawa to do something to settle all disputes, and get the 
work done. 

The chief arrived, but suggested nothing; approved of the classification the 
contractors said was too low; offered no advice, but sat and listened to all what 
we had to say. 

I proposed the easiest way to settle cases of disputed material other than 
rock, was to ascertain the cost, and classify enough loose rock to bring the con- 
tractors out even, adding 10 per cent for use of tools, office expenses and profit. 
The chief said he had no authority to do this, and admitted that something 
should be done. 

I proposed then that I would give the orders, and be responsible until he laid 
the case before the board. He agreed to this and told me to remember he could 
give me no authority. I said if he laid the case forcibly before them they would 
agree to it, because it was a sound business proposition. 

Messrs. A. G. MacFarlane, Willet, Hazlewood, Tye, the chief and myself were 
at Willet’s camp at the time. The first two have notes in their diaries of what 
took place. In justice to me you ought to ask for copies of these notes. 

I told the chief I thought it was what the commissioners wanted, if we could 
believe what Grant had said, and it would put it up to them to say if they backed 
him up or not, the air was full of rumours. 

I told the chief I would act as Commissioners Young and Reid had advised; 
they had told me to take as much responsibility as I could and push the work 
along and under all circumstances not to delay the work pending a decision from 
Ottawa. The chief admitted that it was a good way out of the difficulty, and 
again said I can give you no authority. I replied, you can get the authority when ` 
you return to Ottawa and wire me. He agreed then to cut short his inspection 
over the district and hurry back to Ottawa in order that I might know what the 
commissioners decided before the estimates went in. In the meantime it was 
understood that I was to go ahead unless I heard from him. We figured out that 
I should have a wire in five days, and it would take about three months to adjust 
all disputes included on the lines I laid down, the contractors and engineers would 
not be wrangling over little things, earth was earth and loose rock was indefinite 
in the specifications on account of the plough test. The bulk of the contract was 
solid rock and was not to be included. When I told him I would not allow solid 
rock to be included he was perfectly satisfied. 

We went to Winnipeg together, and he had lots of time to change his mind 
and order me not to do it if he had wished to. Instead of that he reminded me 
of a somewhat similar case on the Canadian Pacific Railway short line through 
Maine when he took over the management and Mr. James Ross took the contract; 
and I understood him he was going to use this in his argument to the board in 
favour of my action. 

I explained all this to Mr. Young in Winnipeg, who told me that the com- 
missioners could not do what a board of railway directors might, because the latter 
did not have to submit it to parliament. This was news to me. 

If the responsibility I took to keep men on the work, stop wild talk, and 
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settle disputes until such time as the board could have the case laid before them 
and deliberate on it, and took the means of laying the case before the board, 
through the Chief Engineer, and if in my judgment I thought I was doing the 
right thing, if this is a serious offence, why did not the Chief Engineer object on 
the ground, and, as Chief Engineer, order me not to do it, and if I persisted dis- 
charge me? 

All I want is fair play, and I have had differences of opinion with the board 
and some of the engineers I have done my best during the three years I have 
worked for the commissioners. 

Yours truly, 
A. E. HODGINS. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. In the obove letter Major Hodgins says (Reads) : 


‘I proposed the easiest way to settle cases of disputed material other than 
rock, was to ascertain the cost, and classify enough loose rock to bring the con- 
tractors out even, adding 10 per cent for use of tools, office expenses and profit. 
The chief said he had no authority to do this and admitted that something should 
be done. 

‘I proposed then that I would give the orders, and be responsible until he 
laid the case before the Board.’ And so on. Now did you approve of that 
recommendation by Major Hodgins ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you refer it to the Board?—A. I did. 
Q. You sent that letter on to the Board by your letter of November 19, 19072 


EXHIBIT No. 38. 
Ortawa, Noy. 19, 1907. 
P Hon. S. N. PARENT, 
Chairman. 


Dear SiR —In regard to the last clause but one in Major Hodgins’ letter to 
you dated the 9th inst., I may say that Major Hodgins did, as he states, take the 
responsibility of issuing the instructions to his division engineers, even though 
I told him I did not and would not approve of them without written authority 
from the commissioners, and did not then and there order him not to do so, as 
he personally knew the feelings of the sub-contractors, or their intentions, better 
than I did, as mentioned to you in my letter of August 27. I did cut short my 
trip of inspection and hurried back to Ottawa, and verbally reported to the com- 
missioners on August 19. Major Hodgins doubtless believed that in issuing such 
instructions he was doing what he thought best as a temporary expedient pending 
a decision, which was sent him by wire on August 24, and I may say that the 
issuing of these orders by him was not my reason for suggesting a change of dis- 
trict engineers. 

Yours truly, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


`Q. Are you able to put your finger on the reply to Mr. Parent of that letter? 
At all events do you remember the substance of Mr. Parent’s reply? It was in sub- 
stance that no authority existed to vary the specifications, that the contracts had to be 
carried out in their entirety, and that no one had any right to interfere with the 
terms of the specifications or the contract?—A. I do not remember ıt. I cannot say 
that it was or was not. I don’t remember the letter, it must be here somewhere I 
suppose. 
og Mr. Smirn.—If Mr. Parent’s letter of August 24, 1907, has not already been 
filed, I will put it in as an exhibit. i 
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: OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, Aug. 24, 1907. 
Hucu D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief engineer. 


Dear Sm,—Herewith you will find copy of a memorandum I sent to-day to 
the secretary of the Board, and copy of his reply, which explain themselves. 

It has become evident to me that things have not been conducted so far in 
District ‘F’ as they should. This fact was principally impressed on the com- 
missioners as a result of conversations we had with the engineer in charge, Mr. 
Hodgins, and also of complaints made repeatedly by the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway Company regarding the unsatisfactory progress of work on that section. 
With a view of securing fuller information on the various parts of the work now 
under way, namely, in District ‘F, the Commission deemed it advisable to ap- 
point an inspecting engineer, who would keep us posted as desired, and Mr. 
Gordon Grant was called to fill the position. He went over the ground and made 
a report which was submitted to the Board, showing that the engineer in charge 
of District ‘F’ and his staff of assistants, with a few exceptions, had not devoted 
to the work in hand all the attention which could reasonably be expected. Among 
other things, it was stated that the district engineer and his assistants had 
neither of them since construction began, gone over the work as they should have 
done. In the opinion of the inspector, reported to the Board, the classification 
of work has been faulty. In his report, replying to that of Mr. Grant, Mr. 
Hodgins suggests as a remedy to these defects, that the resident engineers should 
be the ones to look after the classification. For my part, I entirely disagree with 
this view. Such a policy would certainly not be conducive to the uniformity 
desired, and judging from our present experience there, we would very likely 
have as many different ways of classifying the work as there are engineers. In 
certain cases, the classification would be too strict, and in others not enough. 
And again, some engineers on their own judgment might be inclined to put under 
the arbitrary description of ‘force account’ items which should be duly classi- 
fied. This practice cannot be allowed under any circumstances, as entirely con- 
trary to the contracts. 

There is a letter from Mr. Hodgins, dated the 6th inst., addressed to you, 
which should have been submitted to the Board, together with document No. 4 
attached, so as to give every available information on the subject. They came 
to our notice incidentally. It would appear from the contents that after certain 
items had been classified a change was deemed necessary and other classifications 
made, which it would seem received his approval. Such a state of affairs shows 
that there has surely been negligence somewhere in the management of this dis- 
trict, and, from a consideration of these facts, the natural inference would be 
that the district engineer is not competent to handle properly such work as he is 
now entrusted with. Under the circumstances it is the duty of the Chief Engineer 
to take whatever means are required to put a stop to conditions which have already 
existed too long. Among the points of first importance requiring your attention 
is to find and suggest a way to the different district engineers and others to en- 
sure, as much as possible, uniform classification according to the plans and speci- 
fications on which the contracts are made with the contractors. It is essential 
that there be no misunderstanding on the subject. In this connection I might 
point out that the Commission never authorized any one, nor can it do so, to 
disregard in any respect the letter of our contracts and specifications, which nist 
be the only guide to go by, and that for no reason can anything be paid to the 
contractors or their sub-contractors which are not provided for in the same. At 
the same time, it must be borne in mind that contractors are entitled to a fair 
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and reasonable classification, based as already stated. We cannot deprive them 
of what is rightfully their own under the contracts and specifications. 

It was mentioned by you that Major Hodgins had stated that he had changed 
the classifications of certain items of work in order to meet our wishes. In that 
case, he should be informed at once that no such changes should be effected, as 
any instructions to that effect must come direct from you; and, moreover, inas- 
much as the commissioners never instructed him yet in that sense, nor did they 
express the desire to Mr. Hodgins to make any such changes interfering in any 
way with his right to make classifications just and reasonable, based upon the 
specifications. 

Furthermore, in order to avoid the risk of any difficulty later on, it should 
be made a rule as far as possible that the classifications receive the approval of 
the engineer representing the Grand Trunk Pacific railway at the various points 
where there is work going on. 

In conclusion, as documents explaining changes made in certain estimates of 
District ‘F’ were added to the same after they had gone through and without our 
seeing them, I must decline the responsibility of certifying to the said estimates 
before being furnished with a full explanation of the matter. 

Awaiting a reply at your earliest convenience. 


Yours truly, 
S. N. PARENT, 
Chairman. 
By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Mr. Parent’s letter does not appear, of course, to be in answer to the letter of 


November as it is dated August 24, but it deals with the same subject matter. 
(Reads) : 


‘Among other things it was stated that the district engineer and his assist- 
ants had neither of them since construction began, gone over the work as they 
should have done. In the opinion of the inspector reported to the Board, the 
classification of the work has been faulty. In his report, replying to that of Mr. 
Grant, Mr. Hodgins suggests as a remedy to these defects, that the resident 
engineers should be the ones to look after the classification. For my part, I 
entirely disagree with this view. Such a policy would certainly not be con- 
ducive to the uniformity desired, and judging from our present experience there, 

‘we would very likely have as many different ways of classifying the work as 
there are engineers. In certain cases, the classification would be too strict and 
in others not enough. And again some engineers on their own judgment might 
be inclined to put under the arbitrary description of ‘force account’ items which 
should be duly classified. This practice cannot be allowed under any circum- 
stances as entirely contrary to the contracts.’ 


That statement was in the letter of August 24 to yourself. Now the meaning 
of ‘force account’ is as suggested in Major Hodgins letter, is it not, to take the cost 
plus ten per cent ?—A. Plus ten per cent. 

Q. That is what you would call ‘force account’?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the chairman in this letter disapproves of any of these arbitrary methods 
of classification and lays down the general principle that the contract must be follow- 
ed? That is correct, is it not?—A. Yes, but I notice he disagrees with the resident 
engineer making the classification. 

Q. He does not disagree with that?—A. (Reads): ‘For my part, I entirely dis- 
agree with this view.’ 

Q. Oh, wait a moment?—A. In his report replying to that of Mr. Grant, Mr. 
Hodgins suggests, to remedy these defects, that the resident engineer should be the 
one to look after the classification. 
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Q. Well at all events he lays down the principle that the contract must be 
followed ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the letter which we read a few moments ago, your letter of 24th September, 
you stated that there would be considerable difference of opinion even among exper- 
ienced engineers as to classification ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The resident engineers are not the men with the largest experience are they? 
—A. Not generally. 

Q. They are the beginners, are they not?—A. As a rule. 

Q. They are, so to speak, the lowest on the engineering staff?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you get up to the division engineers and from them to the district— 
A. The assistant district engineers. 


Q. Up to the assistant district engineers and then up to the chief engineer?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. These engineers that are called resident engineers are young men shortly 
out from college, are they not, many of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. They have not the experience of course that the older men have?—A. No. 

Q. If they be left to themselves without any absolute standard being fixed for 
classification I suppose you would not be surprised to find a good deal of margin 
of variation among them?—A. I would not. 

Q. So with this letter of Mr. Parent’s what he desired, I suppose, is that there 
should be some standard fixed as a guide to these resident engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that there will be uniformity and not that each man will be following his 
own idea as to classification? That is the substance of it, is it not—A. I presume so. 


Q. Mr. Chrysler draws my attention to a note written by yourself to Mr. 
Hodgins: 


EXHIBIT No. 40. 


Avuecust 24, 1907. 


A. E. Hopes, Esq., 
District Engineer, 
Kenora, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—Wired you to-day in cypher as follows: completed worshipped 
obligato argumentative Joseph international transferable drag environ cluck naval 
beguile assign perplexing convicted antechamber specifications over turned wor- 
shipped obligato beguile aria calumination memoralized drag environ significant 
beguile object antechamber transferable requirable thunder examine wretched 
likewise stoned till helper soothing clucking. 

Which means, commissioners will not approve your instructions to division 
engineers. Classification must be as per contract and specifications otherwise 
they will not be approved by me. Division engineers should be notified to so 
classify and accompany their estimates with letter stating they have so classified. 


Yours truly, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


You had evidently referred the matter to the commissioners and had a conference 
with them upon it when you had telegraphed to Mr. Hodgins?—A. I had. 
Q. And the position which they took throughout was that the classification 
throughout was to be made according to the contract and specifications?—A. Yes. i 


Q. There is a letter from Mr. Parent to Major Hodgins, which reads as follows: 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Major A. E. Hopens, Ottawa, November 21, 1907. 
Kenora, Ont. 


Drar Sir,—The Chief Engineer has handed in a reply to your letter, and 
I am sending you a copy of the same herewith, as promised. 


Yours very truly, 
S: N: PARENT; 


Chairman. 


That refers to his letter of November 9, Exhibit No. 37, in which the question of 
classification was discussed. Now, if considerable differences of opinion would exist 
even among the most experienced engineers in matters of classification, I suppose it 
would be reasonable to suppose that the margin of variation would be still greater 
among the young resident engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your opinion as expressed in your letter is that even among the most 
experienced engineers there would be variation?—A. Sometimes there will. 

Q. That would seem to indicate the necessity of some standard being fixed, if it 
were not fixed absolutely in the specification, or if it were fixed in the specification 
of some interpretation of the specification would it not?—A. Yes, if you don’t—the 
standard in this is measurement. 

Q. Well, there is a great deal more than the question of measurement in it?— 
A. There is in the cemented material, part of it, but not in the rock or loose rock. 

Q. Oh, the rock. I understand there is not much difference between you and 
your engineers at all about what is actually, geologically, and physically, solid rock; 
there is not much difference between you at all?—A. Not in ledge rock. 

Q. No. The difference enters in where you come to a cemented material, that is 
the root of the position, is it not? Now, you must meet me, Mr. Lumsden, as fairly 
as you can.—A. You say cemented material. I say cemented material is not rock. 

Q. That is what I want to get at. That is the difference of opinion that exists 
between you and your engineers? I am not suggesting that you are right or that they 
are right; what I want to get at is to put fairly before this committee what is the root 
of the difference between you and your subordinate engineers. I want to get that as 
clearly as I can get it. Now, on the question of actual solid rock there is no differ- 
ence between you, I suppose, is there?—A. No, it is simply a matter of measurement 
of solid rock. 

Q. That has been measured in all cases has it not?—A. Well it ought to have 
been. I don’t know if it has been in all cases. 

Q. Well, my instructions are that it was in every case. Are you able to contradict 
that, do you know that it was not ?—A. I think in one of these statements you will find 
that solid rock and boulder rock was not in all cases measured. 

Q. Ah. Mr. Lumsden, you see we are arguing at cross purposes. I will come to 
your interpretation later 2—A. I think I am under the impression it is also stated that 
in a particular case they did not measure ledge rock, in one of these cases, I cannot 
remember which. 

Q. At all events my instructions are that ledge rock has always been measured.— 
A. As a rule I know it has always been measured. 

Q. And that is not why you lost confidence in your engineers?—A. Except in one 
or two cases where in going through cuts which were represented as being ledge rock 
and comparing the rock on the ground with cross sections you could not make them 
agree. 

Q. We will discuss that later, but your engineers were not setting up any con- 
tention at all contrary to your views with regard to solid rock?—A. With regard to 
ledge rock, 

Q. With regard to ledge rock, I will speak of it according to your view as much 
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as possible. Where there is a difference it is where you come not to solid rock or 
ledge rock, as you call it, but to rock or boulders massed together, cemented together ? 
—A. Yes, that is the principal difference. 

Q. That is the principal thing? 

Mr. CLARKE.— Is there any difference about boulders alone? 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. There was also a difference of course about the measurement of particular 
boulders ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You handed us, Mr. Lumsden, this little book of General Instructions to Civil 
Engineers concerning Surveys and Construction which was filed as Exhibit 7; I have 
looked through this book and I do not find anything in it that could be regarded as 
instructions relating to classification ?—A. No, there is not much. 

Q. We may Say there is nothing at all in this book as far as any instructions to 
the engineers regarding classification are concerned; that is right, isn’t it?—-A. I have 
not looked over this little book. I think there is very little about it in connection 
with classification, from my recollection. 

Q. If there is anything I would be glad if you would show it to us, because I 
think we start from the same standpoint, Mr. Lumsden, that seeing the possibility of 
such variation of views among engineers it would be, to say the least, highly desir- 
able that some standard interpretation should be fixed; so that if it were fixed in this 
book of General Instructions I think it would be a very useful fact to put it before the 
zommittee, but I do not find anything there?—A. I don’t think there is much of any- 
thing. 

Q. I find not ‘much’ only, but I don’t find anything at all regarding classifica- 
tion. 

By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Those instructions must have been got out before the specifications were 
completed?—A. I am not sure. 

Q. This is a book of instructions for preliminary surveys and construction, all 
gathered together?—A. I think this must have been got out at a very early stage. 

Q. I see this copy I have is dated January, 1907, at the foot; I suppose there 
were editions of this got out from time to time?—A. Not that I remember of. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You have glanced through that book, Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes, I don’t see any- 
thing. 

Q. There is nothing there about classifications; now, can you just recall the 
letter in which Mr. Woods speaks of the classification not being done by the Resident 
Engineers according to principle but in obedience to arbitrary instructions from the 
superior; do you remember that ?—A. I remember that letter. 


Q. Can you give me the date of it? It was filed?—A. It was in September or 
October, 1907, I think. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I wish to get this cleared up, Mr. Lumsden; this letter (Exhibit No. 10, p. 148 
of the evidence) is dated from Montreal, October 7, 1907, and addressed to yourself 
_ by Mr. Woods, complaining of classification. In the last paragraph of it, Mr. Woods 
says:—‘ As before stated those over-classifications are not made through error of 
judgment, nor upon the decision of the Resident or Division Engineers, who are fully 
acquainted with the character of the work, but by arbitrary orders from their super- 
ior;’ Now, what is meant by that?—A. You'll find a partial reply to that in my letter 
to the commissioners of October in which I refer to that statement of Mr. Woods, and 
state that he is in error. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. Can you put your finger upon that letter? That is a very serious accusation 
for Mr. Woods to make, isn’t it, Mr. Lumsden? 


Q. Mr. Woods in that letter of his—‘are not made through error of judgment, 
nor upon the decision of the resident or division engineers, who are fully acquainted 
with the character of the work ’—meant somebody superior to the division engineers? 
—A. (Reading from his own letter in reply) ‘or, as stated by him in the latter part 
of his letter, by arbitrary orders from their superior.’ 

Q. But, referring again to Mr. Woods’ letter, he says that the error is not an 
error in Judgment, nor upon the decision of the resident or division engineers?—A. 
Yes, exactly. : 

Q. So that he is trying to hit somebody higher up than the resident or division 
engineers ?—A. Apparently. 

Q. That would mean either the district engineer, the assistant district engineer, 
or inspecting engineer?—A. Or the Chief Engineer. 

Q. Or the Chief Engineer, exactly. Well, that was rather a serious accusation 
to make, wasn’t it?—that this was done through arbitrary orders?—A. Well, I was 
under the impression that at that meeting he made some explanation of it, or retracted 
it, or something of the kind, verbally. 

Q. Did he not in the presence of all those gentlemen make a pretty full with- 
drawal of it?—A. He retracted it. My recollection is he retracted that statement 
altogether. 

Q. Do you remember anything being said about his writing a letter withdrawing 
it?—A. I don’t recollect about the letter. 

Mr. Parent.—He was to write a letter. 


Wirness.—I remember Mr. Doucet talking to me afterwards about his writing a 
letter, and I don’t remember that he was to write a letter. I don’t remember myself 
the conversation at that time. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. What I am coming to now is this: in 1907 were there any arbitrary orders 
from superiors addressed to any engineers, or had there been at that time any inter- 
pretation of the specifications for the guidance of the resident engineers ?—A. I don’t 
think there were; not written ones. There may have been verbal; it may have been 
talked over verbally at one time or another. As far as I remember I made no written 
interpretation. 

Q. And so far as you are concerned, and as far as your knowledge of your en- 
gineers is concerned, are you able to say whether there was a tittle of truth in Mr. 
Woods’ charge that the classification had been made by arbitrary instructions from 
superiors?—A. No, I don’t know anything of any such instructions. 

Q. Do you believe that any such were ever given?—A. No, I can’t say that I do. 

Q. Have you any reason to suspect that any such were ever given?—A. I can’t 
say there were. 

Q. So that in August, 1907, the engineers were left with the specifications, and 
subject to the variations of opinion which would naturally occur even among experi- 
enced engineers, to use your own words?—A. Well, but they were to consult with 
their division engineers, and the work was to be gone over by them. 

Q. The division engineers were somewhat more experienced than the resident 
engineers?—A. Supposed to be. 

Q. But they were not experienced in the same way as the district or the Chief 
Engineer?—A. Well, they were supposed to be more experienced in the residency. 

Q. And even among very experienced men there would be a great difference of 
opinion ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. So then there was no standard fixed from which uniformity might be expected 


in the summer, or up to the summer of 1907?—A. No, except from any individual . 


districts, the assistant district engineers were all to see that they were all about alike 
in the different divisions and residencies. 

Q. When did the work begin, and when was the classification begun as part of the 
engineering work?—A. Well, I should say in 1906, my recollection of it is in 1906. 
The first contract was let in April or May, 1906. 

Q. Then the engineers had been classifying in 1906 and in 1907 without having 
before them any authoritative interpretation of the specifications?—A. No, they had 
the specifications. 

Q. And at the risk of repeating very, very frequently, those were the specifica- 
tions that you have told us, and you have said in your letter that I read a while ago, 
that even very experienced engineers might have wide differences of opinion in inter- 
preting?—A. In some classification, yes. 

Q. You had visited some portions of the work from time to time, hadn’t you?— 
A. Yes, all portions. 

Q. When did you first visit any portion of the work, and which was the first por- 
tion visited?—A. I can’t recollect the first portion, whether it was in ‘E’ or in ‘B? 
I believe that the site of the Capital Viaduct was one of the first places; that was in 
‘ BZ 

Q. You went over about five miles near LaTuque?—A. Oh, yes, that would be in 
October, 1907. 

Q. But I think, if my instructions are right, you went there in July first?—A. 
We went to LaTuque, then we walked over a small portion of the line. 

Q. That would be in July, 1907, and again in October, 19072—A. Yes. 

Q. And of course you then must have seen the classification that was made?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. I suppose you would be able then to determine something of the principle upon 
which it had been Jaid?—A. Yes; I did not agree with it in October; I know that. 

Q: That is what I want you to refresh your memory about, Mr. Lumsden. Did 
you at that time find any fault with the classification?—A. Yes, it appeared to me 
that the proportional amount of rock was too great. 

Q. Did you tell the engineers so? Did you tell the resident or the district engi- 
neers that you disagreed with the work then?—A. I did not in the presence of Mr. 
Woods, I don’t think, but I would not like to say as to that. I believe I talked to 
Mr. Doucet about it. 

Q. I wish you could give us more definite recollection of it, than that, Mr. 
Lumsden; my instructions are that you did not indicate your views at all to any 
of the engineers at that time?—A. I cannot help but think I did, and I certainly did © 
to the commissioners. 

Q. In July, 19072—A. Oh, no, no, not in July, 1907. 


The CHamman.—He is speaking about October. 
The Witness.—I am talking about October, 1907. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. But you had been there in July, 19072—A. Yes, but my recollection is I did 
not remember any classification in July, 1907. We went up to see the classification. 

Q. You must have remembered what classification you had seen up to that?—A. 
I might have, and if I had not the returns I would not know. 

Q. But, Mr. Lumsden, going there as Chief Engineer, what would naturally be 
the first thing you would look at? What would be the first thing you would satisfy 
yourself about?—A. Was the location. 

Q. That would not be that which was going to determine the cost of the work e = 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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A At that point, the location; that is one of the points where the location was 
changed. 

Q. Would not that really be the first thing you would look at?—A. My recollec- 
tion of it is we went up—I forget what my first visit was for, but I am under the 
impression it was looking for the location at LaTuque where the two lines had been 
changed. 

Q. At that time did you say anything to any of the engineers in regard to classi- 
fication ?—A. I don’t know that I did in July. 

Q. Did you. ask them any questions as to what principle they were classifying 
upon ?—A. I don’t recollect. 

Q. You had approved of the specifications yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. And of course you were familiar with the provisions of the specifications with 
regard to classification particularly?—A. Yes, I thought I was. 

Q. And to rock classification ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose that at that time also you must have known that upon those 
_ specifications there would be wide differences of opinion among experienced engineers; 
did it not occur to you to say anything to any of the engineers at that time—to ask 
them how they were classifying?—A. You mean in July? 

Q. In July?—A. I don’t recollect whether I did. 

Q. Well then, let us come on to October; was Major Hodgins there in July with 
you, when you went there in July, 1907?—A. I think he was. 

Q. Can you recall why he went there with you?—A. I think he was asked to go 
there; I don’t recollect now. I think he went up the time yo urefer to. What I re- 
member distinctly is we went up by steamer. 

Q. Had his presence there anything to do with the question of classification ?— 
A. I don’t recollect that it had. 

Q. Was not this the case—that Major Hodgins and some other district engineers 
were there for the very purpose of discussing with you the question of classification, 
and to endeavour to arrive at some standard principle?—A. I don’t recollect that 
that was the object of the visit. 

Q. Can you remember any such discussion at all? 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Was it the object of any visit?—A. The second, the October visit, we did 
discuss classification, but I don’t recollect it in July. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Was Hodgins there in October as well?—A. No. 

Q. I think you have given us the list of those who were present there—some 
Grand Trunk engineers and Mr. Doucet and Mr. Heustis?—A. Yes, Grand Trunk 
engineers were there on the steamer trip as well, that is, on the trip by boat. 

Q. Well, Major Hodgins based his charges on what he learned on this visit to 
La Tuque in July.—A. I think I remember seeing something of the kind in the 
papers, that is all I recollect of it. 

Q. Well now the specifications we have had referred to several times, are they 
in exactly the same terms as the General Standard Specifications for Railway Con- 
struction on this continent?—A. I do not know of any standard specifications, most 
of the railroads have their own. 

Q. Well, take, for instance, the Canadian Pacific railway, they have a certain 
form of specification ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does it agree with the terms used in the specifications used in this case? 
—A. No. 

Q. Could you say just in a general way wherein it differs with respect to classifi- 
eation?—A. To rock? 
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Q. Yes?—A. I think it simply refers to rock. 

Q. In its original position ?—A. In ledges or boulders, masses. 

Q. In their original position, or something of that sort?—A. I cannot remember 
the terms of it now. I think there are only practically two items mentioned, that is 
rock in ledge and boulders and detached pieces. 

Q. You haven’t with you a copy of that?—A. I haven’t a copy of those specifi- 
eations here, I have a copy but I do not know where I can find it. 


The CHAIRMAN.—A copy of which? 
Mr. Smiru.—Of the C.P.R. tender. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. There is an association with a very long name to it, Mr. Lumsden, ‘The 
American Railway Engineers Maintenance of Way Association ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you know all about it?—A. Yes, I know of it, I do not belong to 
ihe 

Q. It is a very influential body ?—A. I believe so. 

Q. In the United States. Have you ever had occasion to examine the standard 
form of specification adopted by that organization?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. It seems they state that solid rock should comprise rock in solid beds or 
masses, in its original position, which may be best removed! by blasting, and boulders 
or detached rock measuring one cubic yard or over?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you that before you when you drew these specifications, or when you 
approved of them?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. By the way did you draw those specifications or simply approve of them ?— 
A. Most of the preparation was done by Mr. Butler and Mr. Woods. 

Q. Did you make any comparisons of the provisions of the specifications which 
you approved for the Transcontinental with the terms of any other specifications, 
either of the Canadian Pacific railway or of this American association, or other 
bodies 2A. I do not recollect doing it. 


Q. Of course you see at once the difference in the wording in this American clause, 


“rock in solid beds or masses in its original position which may be best removed by 
blasting’ ?—A. That is, not masses in its original position but in masses, it might be 
a mass of ledge rock that had fallen from a precipice; it would not be in its 
original position, because it would have come out of the mass, but it would still be a 
mass of rock. 

Q. But you notice, whatever the true interpretation of that is, you notice it 
varies from the wording used in the Transcontinental?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you able from memory to say whether the wording used in the Canadian 
Pacific Railway usual form of specifications does not also differ from the Transcon- 
tinental specifications ?—A. Oh, it does differ from the Transcontinental. 

Q. You had some extensive experience with the Canadian Pacific railway ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. They practically take account of only solid rock, do they?—A. Oh yes, they 
kept track of the boulders as well, boulders as solid rock and boulders as loose rock. 

Q. But I mean under solid rock the Canadian Pacific railway practically only 
consider rock in ledges or boulders over a cubic yard?—A. Or detached rock. 

Q. Over a cubic yard?—A. Over a cubic yard, yes. 

Q. There wasn’t any question of assembled rock?—A. No, there was no such 
word as ‘ assembled rock.’ 

Q. Or anything of that sort under the Canadian Pacific railway ?—A. No. 

Q. Now you will understand that I put the question always with great respect, 
Mr. Lumsden, isn’t it a fact that your views on this whole question would naturally 
be considerably influenced by your experience on the Canadian Pacific railway pre- 
viously 2—A. Oh, I think that is natural. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. And they had no such word as ‘assembled rock ’ or ‘cemented material’ or 
anything of that sort?—A. Oh, yes they had, I think they did in some cases have 
“cemented material.’ 

Q. Your view has been from the first, hasn’t it, that you have practically to deal 
with two classes of material in dealing with rock, one is solid rock in ledge, and the 
other the mass of over a cubic yard in contents measurement?—A. Yes. 

Q. That, if I may say so, Mr. Lumsden, that idea to a large extent controls your 
view of the whole question? It does, doesn’t it?—A. The idea of it being rock con- 
trols my view of it to a great extent, what I know as rock. 

Q. If I am not putting it fairly you will correct me, but I gather that your 
opinion has been, and I think I may say that I believe it still to be, that this rock 
classification, solid rock classification, deals with two things, one the solid ledge rock 
in situ and the other the detached mass measuring a cubic yard?—A. Of rock? 

Q. Yes, of rock?—A. Of rock. 

Q. Am I not right in understanding that to be your view?—A. Yes—just say 
it over again, I am not perfect 

Mr. SmitH.—The stenographer will read the question. 

(Question read by stenographer). 

A. It is the word ‘mass’ that bothers me. 

Q. It is a troublesome word, isn’t it? Isn’t that really the troublesome word in 
the whole thing?—A. The word ‘mass, as I understood it in the specification, and 
do still, referred to masses of rock which were not boulders but had been detached 
from the ledge. 

Q. And your opinion was that it meant masses of solid rock?—A. Of rock, solid 
rock. 


Committee rose at 1 p.m. 


Turspay, March 15, 1910. 
The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m., Mr. Geoffrion in the chair. 


The examination of Hugh D. Lumsden continued. 


Mr. Moss—With Mr. Smith’s permission, Mr. Chairman, I will produce here 
copy of the Canadian Pacific Railway General Specification for 1897, which Mr. 
Lumsden has just looked at and ask him if the classification given here is in accor- 
dance with the kind of classification that he was accustomed to on the Canadian 
Pacific railway. It reads as follows: (Reads). 


Classification, clause 26. Excavation shall be classed under three heads, viz : 
solid rock, loose rock and earth, and shall be paid for according to the following 
definitions :— 

27. Solid rock. All stones or boulders found in excavation measuring moze 
than 27 cubic feet, and all solid quarry stones requiring blasting in order to re- 
move it shall be termed solid rock. 

28. Loose rock shall include all kinds of shale, soap stone and other rock, 
which in the judgment of the engineer can be removed with pick or bar without 
blasting, also detached stones of more than one cubic yard and more than two 
cubie feet.’ 


A. My recollection is we used to have it more than one cubie foot. 
Q. Clause 29. Earth. All other excavation of whatever kind shall be termed earth 
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excavation. I understood you to say a few minutes ago that while the language may 
not have been exactly the same in all cases that that was the general nature of the 
` specifications which you were accustomed to when you were working on the Cana- 
dian Pacific railway ?—A. I think so. 

The CHARMAN.—Are you going to put it in? 

Mr. Moss.—The reporter has taken the quotations; it is not necessary to put it in. 

Mr. CLARKE.. What is the date of it. 

Mr. Moss.—The date of this is 1897. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, at the adjournment and since my asking you some questions 
about the preparation of estimates, I notice that the matter has been debated in the 
House of Commons, and in Daily ‘ Hansard,’ at page 5371, I notice that Mr. Haggart 
says: 

‘First there is a preliminary survey, then there is a location survey. The 
duty of the engineers in a location survey is to ascertain not only the quantity 
in the prisms but the composition. How do they do that? The Honourable 
Minister says that they look at the surface. Not at all. They sink test pits on 
every portion of the road down to grade line, and they ought to know within ten 
per cent the proper classification.’ 


Was anything of that kind done in connection with the Transcontinental ?—A. 
I have known it done, but not very frequently. 

Q. Was anything of the kind done in the case of the Transcontinental?—A. I 
don’t recollect it being done. 

Q. Did you ever give any instructions to have it done?—A. Not that I recollect 
of. 

Q. As a matter of fact, would it be feasible at all in this country?—A. Well, it 
is not very often done in this country. It is done in England, I may say, I believe 
to a great extent, but I don’t think it is often done in this country. 

Q. Did you ever hear of its being done?—A. J have known test pits to be sunk. 

Q. On this continent?—A. On this continent. 

Q: But that would be exceptional. That would not be the rule- A I have 
known it to be done, but I don’t think it is generally done. 

Q. Would it be at all feasible to do it—take this line from Moncton to Winnipeg, 
would it have been feasible—when I say feasible, of course, it would be possible ?— 
A. It would be possible, but I don’t think it would be 

Q. Would it have been practicable?—A. I don’t think it would have been done 
very well. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Why could they not do it here as well as in England?—A. The reason they do 
it in England is because they take so much more time over it. As I understand it, 
to get the approval of parliament there they have to give all these details. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. I suppose furthermore that the distances in the dear little island would not 
be quite so great?—A. No. 

Q. What would be the expense of such a proceeding?—A. It would cost a good 
deal of money. 

Q. A very great deal?—A. Yes; and a great deal of time. 

Q. What would be its practical value?—A. Well, you would probably get a mors 
accurate preliminary estimate of it—of the work. 

Q. But would the sinking of test pits give you within 10 per cent at all?—A. 
Well, if they were sunk frequently enough they might. It would take an enormous 
expense to do it. 


Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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9. Wouid any engineer building a road in this country think of doing such a 
thing ?—A. I don’t think ‘so. 

Q. And as far, Mr. Lumsden, as the expenditure of the people’s money is con- 
cerned, would it make one cent of difference?—A. No, I don’t know; I don’t think, if 
the contract was let, it would make one bit of difference. 

Q. It might tell you beforehand a little nearer the actual cost —A. It will tell 
you beforehand a little nearer the actual cost. 

Q. But as far as the expenditure of public money is concerned, would it have 
any effect at all in the practical result?—A. It would appear to me that it would cost 
more to have test pits sunk in first instances, that is, if you wanted to get a very 
accurate estimate of the work, than it would be to measure it as you went along. 

Q. Now, I think we were talking about your opinion of the meaning of solid 
rock in the specification. You noticed in a good many instances, and you have 
given a good many instances, examples of classification, which, in your opinion, did 
not conform to your view?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you also very frankly told us that you had confidence in the honesty of 
the engineers, district and division, and, as far as you knew, the resident engineers ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. So that there must be something in the system which differed from your 
views ?—A. I suppose there must be. 

Q. It is fair to suppose that when the honesty of engineers is in question and is 
established, and we find a considerable amount, not an accidental difference here and 
there, there is sufficient indication that there is a difference between the views which 
determined that classification and the view that you expressed this morning ?—A. 
Yes. I wish to note, with regard to my expression regarding rock this morning, 
that that referred to what my opinion was at the time that we had the discussion in 
La Tuque. 

Q. That was in October, 1907?—A. That was in October, 1907; but that I 
afterwards, in consultation with Mr. Schreiber, added into the rock assembled rock. 

Q. That, you say, was the result of a consultation with Mr. Schreiber?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did it alter your own opinion of the specifications?—A. Well, I thought this 
very word used in the specification, ‘ masses,’ that that was put in to cover the ques- 
tion of massed rock. 

Q. And after the complaint of Mr. Woods, dated October 7, 1907, you wrote a 
letter to the commissioners on October 18, 1907 (see Exhibit No. 11, page 149 of the 
Evidence) ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In which you say, ‘I may say that from the complaint made by the assistant 
chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway in a letter to me of the 7th 
instant, and from a verbal statement made to me on the 12th instant by Mr. Doucet, 
our district engineer at Quebec, it would appear to me some material may be 
classified as rock which should be classified otherwise; still, as the amount of security 
held by you for the completion of the work seems to me ample, and the holding back 
of the estimate at this date without notice to the contractors might be a serious 
matter, I have approved of these estimates on the distinct understanding that before 
any further estimates are passed, time be given and a full investigation made into the 
matter of classification throughout District “ B,? and that my approval of these or 
any previous estimate of a similar character should not prejudice the reconsideration 
and necessary correction of the classification, and consequently of the amount esti- 
mated therefor.’ : 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. What do you refer to there when you say ‘Some material be classified as rock 
which should be classified otherwise "—A. Cemented material. 
Q. You referred to what was really the difference between you and the district 
and other engineers?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You refer to Mr. Doucet’s verbal statement there?—A. Yes. 
: Q. I suppose I am right in assuming that throughout this whole matter there never 
was any concealment. Mr. Doucet always expressed his views frankly to you on the 
subject ?—A. I remember Mr. Doucet wrote a letter in connection with that. 

Q. Did the other engineers likewise show absolute candour in discussing it with 
you2—A. A number of them wrote letters stating how that had been classified, 

Q. And gave you fully and frankly their views of what they have been doing ?— 
A. As far as I know. 

Q. You may refer to some of these now. There is a letter dated October 26, 
1907, addressed to you by Mr. Doucet?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was in reply to a written request from you to Mr. Doucet and the other 
engineers to give their views in writing?—A. I forget. It was a request. 

Q. This will be filed as: 


EXHIBIL No. 42 
QueEBEcC October 26, 1907. 


Hueu D. Lumspen, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Sir,—I have already had occasion to state to you verbally the inter- 
pretation the engineers in District ‘B’ have placed on the classification of solid 
and loose rock, and in accordance with which the progress estimates haye been 
returned since the inception of the work. 

So that our views of this interpretation may be put before you concisely and 
clearly, I beg now to state: 1. That we have classified as solid rock all ledge work, 
all boulders measuring more than one cubic yard, all masses of small boulders and 
cemented material which, in our judgment, were best removed by the continual 
use of explosives. 2. We have classified as loose rock all detached boulders of 
more than one cubic foot and less than one cubic yard, and all material which, in 
our judgment, could not possibly be ploughed in the practical sense of the term. 

I have never had occasion to force my views on my assistants at all, they to a 
man have taken the same interpretation of the classification as I have. We have all 


used the precautions possible to arrive at a fair classification of materials, and 


our returns of explosives certainly show that the solid rock has not been over- 
classified. I have repeatedly conferred with my assistant district engineers on 
this matter, and they in their turn have gone over the work with the division and 
resident engineers and classified according to their convictions as to the inter- 
pretation of the classification. I attach herewith reports from my assistants on 
this important question. 
Yours very truly, 
A. E. DOUCHE 
District Engineer. 
By Mr. Smith: 


Now this letter which we have put in as Exhibit 42 from Mr. Doucet to you 
reads: 


I have already had occasion to state to you verbally the interpretation the 
engineers in district ‘B’ have placed on the classification of solid and loose rock 
and in accordance with which the progress estimates have been returned since the 
inception of the work. 

So that our views of this interpretation may be put before you concisely and 
clearly, I beg now to state; 

1. That we have classified as solid rock all ledge work, all boulders measur- 
ing more than one cubic yard, all masses of small boulders and cemented material 


at 
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which, in our judgment, were best removed by the continual use of explosives ?— 
As Yes: 
2. We have classified as loose rock all detached boulders of more than one 
cubic foot and less than one cubic yard, and all material which in our judgment, 
could not possibly be ploughed in the practical sense of the term?—A. Yes. 


Q. Up to that date, October 26, 1907, you had not given to the engineers your 
interpretation of the specification ?—A. Except in conversation. 

Q. That was in October was it not?—A. That was two or three days before that. 

Q. It was really part of this diseussion?—A. Yes. 

Q. Part of this discussion?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that up to that time the resident and division engineers also the district 
engineers were without any statement in writing from you, giving your interpretation 
of the specification ?—A. I don’t recollect of any. 

Q. Of course you would know?—A. Well, I think I would. 

Q. And the verbal statement was only two or three days previously; it was really 
part of this discussion on the classification ?—A. Yes. 

Q. As far as you know, there was no verbal statement of your views prior to 
that?—A. That I had used? 5 

Q. Of your views to the engineers?—A. There might have been in a casual con- 
yersation with one or the other of them, but I don’t recollect at present. 

Q. But there was no systematic instruction given by you?—A. No, not that I re- 
member. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What date is that? 

Mr. SmirH.—October 26, 1907. 

Q. Mr. Doucet there says in that letter: 


I have never had occasion to force my views on my assistants at all, they to a 
man, have taken the same interpretation of the classification as I have. We have 
all used the precautions possible to arrive at a fair classification of materials, 
and our returns of explosives certainly show that the solid rock has not been 
over-classified. 


Now, we look at a letter of the same date, dated October 26, addressed by Mr. 
Huestis to Mr. Doucet, which we will put in as: 


EXHIBIT No. 43. 
QuvueBec, October 26, 1907. 
A. E. Doucet, Esq., 
District Engineer. 


Dear Sir—In compliance with your request as to the interpretation I put, 
and have personally applied to the clauses of the specifications referring to solid 
rock excavation and loose rock excavation, I beg to say: that in the article 34 the 
wording ‘solid rock excavation will include’ suggests that something else than 
actual rock is to be considered, and thus further down the word ‘masses’ appears 
which to my mind covers what solid rock excavation does include, and therefore 
the word ‘masses’ in clause 34 I take, and always have taken, to refer to 
‘masses’ of material (not necessarily masses of rock) which might best be re- 
moved by blasting. 

On District ‘B’ I apply the word ‘masses’ more particularly to cemented 
gravel, on account of the fact that it is best removed by blasting and by con- 
tinuous blasting. 

In article 35, loose rock, all material which could not be sensibly or judi- 
ciously ploughed by a plough and six horses, I would consider loose rock, and such 
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a cut in my opinion would consist entirely of loose rock and solid rock, by ac- 
tual measurement, with the exception that should a pocket of common excava- 
tion be found in a cut, such pocket should be classified as common excavation 
by actual measurement. 

In any conversation with division or resident engineers, I lave expressed 
these as my views. 

In reference to the approval of Mr. Woods, assistant chief engineer of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, to the classification given on the work of Messrs. O’Brien 
& Martin, I was present at La Tuque when Mr. Woods visited there in June, and I 
understood from Mr. Grant that Mr. Woods was there at the time at the request of 
Mr. John W. Armstrong, to approve or condemn the existing classification. As 
he did not condemn, the only conclusion was that he approved, and since that 
time I had no reason to doubt that Mr. Woods’ interpretation of the specifica- 
tions was not the same as my own. 

Although Mr. Woods distinctly stated on the trip to La Tuque, just com- 
pleted, that his interpretation was different to that as expressed) by me, 
yet Mr. Armstrong told me that when he and Mr. Woods visited the work 
in the early part of October, cut from Station 5950-5969, which is classified 
by Mr. Bourgeois as 88 per cent S. R., 12 per cent L. R., was judged by Mr. 
Woods to be 100 per cent S.R. which he could not possibly state on his declared 
interpretation of the specifications, as the eastern end shows a cut where masses 
of material rather than ledge rock occur. 


Yours very truly, 
H E HUESTIS 
Assist. District Engineer. 

By Mr. Smith: 
Mr. Huestis there says: 

‘In compliance with your request as to the interpretation I put, and have 
personally applied to the clauses of the specifications referring to solid rock ex- 
cavation and loose rock excavation, I beg to say: that in the article 34 the word- 


ing ‘solid rock excavation will include’ suggests that something else than actual. 


rock is to be considered, and thus further down the word ‘ masses’ appears, which 

to my mind covers what solid rock excavation does include, and therefore the 

word ‘masses’ in clause 34, I take, and always have taken to refer. to ‘ masses’ 
of material (not necessarily masses of rock) which might best be removed by 
blasting.’ ? 

A Nes. 

Q. That is the interpretation put on clause 34 of the specification by Mr. Huestis, 
and that, I take it, does not difer from that contained in Mr. Doucet’s letter to you, 
substantially the same?—A. It looks to be much the same. 

Q. Except that Mr. Huestis gives a little reason, gives more reasons for his 
view in the discussion of the words used in the clause?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Huestis further says: ‘On District “B” I apply this word “masses” 
more particularly to cemented gravel, on account of the fact that it is best removed 
by blasting, and by continuous blasting ’?—A. Yes. 

Q. You observe that both Mr. Doucet and Mr. Huestis use the words ‘ continual 
blasting’ or ‘ continuous blasting, to distinguish it from incidental or accidental 
blasting ? 

Mr. Suiru.—tI think my friend, Mr. Chrysler, draws my attention to the fact 
that the specification used the words, ‘that although blasting may occasionally be 
resorted to ’—that is under the heading of loose rock. That would establish a distinc- 
tion between occasional and continual blasting?—A. Well, you occasionally use blast- 
ing very often, in common excavation for that matter, if found profitable. 
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Q. That would not be sufficient under the specification, according to the interpre- 
tation given by Mr. Huestis, to raise loose rock to the classification of solid rock. 
It would not be sufficient ?—A. I don’t think blasting would be sufficient in any case 
to raise cemented material to the classification of solid rock. 

_ Q. You do not think it would in any case?—A. No; no cemented material other 
than rock. 

Q. Quite so. We are getting pretty well down to see what the difference is, and 
that is what I am aiming at to put clearly before the committee—I am not going 
to attempt to decide which is right and which is wrong, but to put clearly before the 
committee your views and those of your engineers, with whom you differ?—A. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE. That ‘ occasionally’ is in the classification ‘loose rock’? and ‘ com- 
mon excavation.’ 

Mr. Swiru.—It was merely to establish the difference between occasional blasting 
and continuous blasting. 

Mr. Crarke.—If it is occasional only, it may be common excavation? 

Mr. Moss.—It may or may not be. 

Mr. SmITH.—At all events, if it was only occasional, it is clear it does not raise 
the classification. The reason I was referring to it was that there was a difference 
between solid and loose rock. 

Q. Mr. Huestis says, ‘In article 35 “loose rock,” all material which could not 
be sensibly or judiciously be ploughed by plough and six horses I would consider loose 
rock; and such a cut, in my opinion, would consist entirely of loose rock and solid 
rock by actual measurement, with the exception that should a pocket of common 
excavation be found in a cut, such pocket should be classified as common excavation 
by actual measurement.’ Do you differ from that?—A. I differ from the solid rock. 
I don’t see where the solid rock comes from. 

4 Q. At any rate, you differ from that view ?—A. Yes. 
A Q. Then we go on. Take now Mr. Hervey’s letter addressed to A. E. Doucet, as 
ollows :— 


EXHIBIT No. 44. 


QuEBEC, October 26, 1907. 
A. E. Doucet, Esq., 
District Engineer, 
Quebec. 


Dear Sir,—TI wish to state that my interpretation of the clauses 34, 35 and 
36 of our standard specifications is as follows :— 

Clause 35, Loose Rock. I consider loose rock any material that for any reason 
whatever cannot be ploughed by six horses or that cannot be handled satisfac- 
torily without occasional blasting. When I say cannot be ploughed or handled 
without the necessity of occasional blasting, I mean handled satisfactorily or in 
a workmanlike manner, without the necessity of occasional blasting in my judg- 
ment or ploughed satisfactorily and in a workmanlike manner in my judgment. 


Clause 34—Solid Rock Excavation :— 

I consider solid rock excavation any material in ledges or masses of more 
than one cubic yard which, in my judgment, may be best removed by continued 
blasting, no matter how it is being removed by the contractors. 

Clause 36—Common Excavation—is self-explanatory. 

I base my instructions to those under me and my estimates on these inter- 
pretations. 

Yours very truly, 
~ be TERRE NODA: 
Assistant District Engineer. 
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By Mr. Smith: 
Mr. Hervey says: 

I wish to state that my interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of our stan- 
dard specifications is as follows :— 

Clause 35, Loose Rock. I consider loose rock any material that for any 
reason whatever cannot be ploughed by six horses or that cannot be handled 
satisfactorily without occasional blasting. When I say cannot be ploughed or 
handled without the necessity of occasional blasting, I mean handled satisfac- 
torily or in a workmanlike manner without the necessity of occasional blasting in 
my judgment, or ploughed satisfactorily in a workmanlike manner in my judg- 
ment. 


That is his view as to loose rock. 

Mr, Crarkr.—What was his position ? 

Mr. Smiru.—Assistant district engineer. He signs in that quality. 

Q. You differ from that view I suppose, as to loose rock, or do you not?—A. No, 
‘for any reason whatever’ I consider that ploughing with six horses means from its 
hardness, it is so hard it cannot be ploughed. It might be material that might be so 
soft you could not plough it. I would not consider that loose rock. 

Q. How could it be-too soft to plough?—A. Because the horses could not get on 
to it. 

Q. Horses would sink in it?—A. Yes, muskeg you cannot plough. 

Q. And with that modification I take it that that definition of loose rock would 
be fairly accurate according to your own view?—A. Except the occasional blasting; I 
think when material comes to be so hard that it cannot be ploughed by six horses you 
will have to use powder or an explosive. 

Q. Well, if it cannot be ploughed by the six horses, then I suppose you would 
raise it from common excavation to loose rock ?—A. Exactly, if it cannot be ploughed 
by six horses. 

Q. That is practically what Mr. Hervey says?—A. Except that he puts in ‘ occa- 
sional blasting,’ before it mentioned loose rock. 

Q. He makes it dependent on the inability to plough it satisfactorily and in a 
workmanlike manner ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those qualifying words, don’t they strike you as being reasonable? It must 
mean when it says, ‘cannot be ploughed by six horses’—I think it is reasonable to 
suppose that that means ploughed in a workmanlike manner?—A. They have to be 
able to plough it, but not to take out a few pieces at a time as I have seen them doing 
last year. : 

Q. Not that they might be able to scratch a piece here and there. You would 
not consider that material to be ploughed?—A. No, only in a short pocket. 

Q. Come to clause 34 in the same letter, ‘solid rock excavation; I consider solid 
rock excavation any material in ledges and masses of more than one cubic yard, which 
in my judgment may be best removed by continual blasting, no matter how it is being 


removed by the contractors’ ?—A. I do not agree with that. I do not consider solid - 


rock any material in ledges or masses of more than one cubic yard. 

Q. You will adhere to that, that it must be rock?—A. It must have been stone of 
some sort. 

O. Rock or stone? A. Yes. 

Q. Well, we will go on to the letter by Mr. Bourgeois, dated also October 26. It 
is rather a statement than a letter, or a declaration. This is filed as: 


EXHIBIT No. 45. 
October 26, 1907. 
Benjamin Bourgeois, division engineer of division No. 7, declares as follows: 


My interpretation of section 34 of the specification is:— 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Solid rock includes all rock in ledges, boulders measuring one cubic yard or 
more and masses of rock cemented together or any other hard material which 
must be continually blasted to be removed, which measure one cubic yard or more 
in the mass but need not necessarily measure one cubic yard to each separate 
piece of rock or, gther material composing the mass. 


My interpretation of section 35 is :— 


Loose rock includes all material that can be removed by hand, pick, bar or 
shovel that cannot be ploughed but may require occasional blasting. 


My interpretation of section 36 is:— 


Common excavation includes all material that can be ploughed or in other 
words free shovelling material, 


The way the classification of division No. 7 was arrived at is as follows:— 


The ledges were measured and the exact amount of ledge rock returned, also 
all surface boulders measuring one cubic yard or more not included in the cross- 
sections, 

For a few months at the commencement of the work a man was on the line 
daily doing nothing but measuring the boulders of one cubic yard or more in the 
cuts and the boulders of one cubic yard or more above the surface of the ground 
and not included in the cross-sections. 

This gave us data as to the percentage of boulders in each cut, such per 
centage ranging from 30 per cent. to 90 per cent. of the yardage done in the 
different cuts. 

After that we went over the line and estimated the percentages of the yard- 
age of the different cuts that were taken up by masses of cemented rock or other 
hard material that required blasting to be removed; we had the boulders of less 
than one cubic yard and not less than one cubic foot measured at the same time 
as the larger boulders which gave us data as to the percentage of boulders in- 
cluded in the loose rock for each cut and we also estimated the percentage of 
material that could not be ploughed in each cut but which would not be included 
in the solid rock. 

All other material was returned as common excavation. 

I have taken communication of the letters written by Mr. H. A. Woods, 
assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific, on 7th October last. to Mr. 
Lumsden, Chief Engineer of the Transcontinental railway, complaining that the 
specifications have been entirely ignored and an excessive allowance of solid rock 
made not by reason of an error in judgment but by special instruction from the 
assistant district engineer and not on decision of resident or division engineers. 

The complaints referred to the cuts from stations 5818 to 5826, 5842 to 5860, 
5866 to 5875, 5882 to 5901, 6030 to 6046, 6071 to 6078, 6391 to 6394, 6493 to 6504, 
6506 to 6512, 6522 to 6548. 

My answer to Mr. Woods’ accusations as above is that all the classification in 
each and every cut referred to has been made by the resident engineers and myself 
according to our best judgment and interpretation of the specifications, and not 
by special or arbitrary instructions from the assistant district engineer or any 
other superior officer. 

I may say that Mr. Armstrong, who is the engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific for district ‘B,? went over the said works and he never objected to me of 
our classification. I have 33 years’ experience as an engineer, and I have 
followed in this case the same course that I have done before when I was working 
with other companies. 

I contest the figures given by Mr. Woods in his said letter because they are 
erroneous and not justified by the continual inspections made of the work by the 
resident engineers and myself. 
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I consider that it is not possible for a man like Mr. Woods or any other man 
to classify such work after a single inspection of the cuts in question. I consider 
that the classification I and my resident engineers have made over the different 
sections has been impartial and just, and I persist in holding to this opinion not- 
withstanding any inspection which has been made by outside engineers after the 
work has been completed or partly completed. 

I declare that I was never forced to classify any of the work aforesaid through 
arbitrary orders of my superior officers including the commissioners, district and 
assistant district engineers and the Chief Engineer. 

In the month of June last the Chief Engineer, Mr. Lumeden, inspected part 
of the work with the Grand Trunk Pacific railway engineers, Messrs. Woods and 
Armstrong, the district engineer, Mr. Doucet and myself. This inspection 
included some of the cuts in which the classified material now in question exists 
to a very large extent, and he then expressed no dissatisfaction with the classifi- 
cations and he did not then make any objections to the classification returned by 
myself and the resident engineers, and the estimates were approved accordingly. 

We have since followed the same interpretation of the classification. 

BENJ. BOURGEOIS, 

By Mr. Smith: Dm. Pao 

Mr. Bourgeois says, ‘Solid rock includes all rock in ledges, boulders measuring one 
cubic yard or more and masses of rock cemented together, or any other hard material 
which must be continually blasted to be removed, which measures one cubic yard or 
more in the mass but need not necessarily measure one cubic yard to each separate 
piece of rock or other material composing the mass.’ ` 

Now, those terms indicate the point where he diverges from your opinion, do they 
not?—A. ‘Or any other hard material? I do not agree with that. 

Q. He says ‘ even though each separate rock or piece of rock should not necessarily 
measure one cubic yard’ ?—A. That is assembled. 

Q. And that is the letter written to you?—A. It should be ‘solid rock.’ 

Q. Loose rock includes all material that can be removed by hand, pick, bar or 
shovel, that cannot be ploughed but may require occasional blasting. What do you 
think of that definition?—A. I think loose rock may require continual blasting. 

Q. Continual blasting?—A. Yes, ‘includes all material that can be removed, by 
hand, pick or bar or shovel that cannot be ploughed but may require occasional blast- 
ing.’ I think when it gets so hard it eannot be ploughed, it requires continual 
blasting. 

Q. Would you allow me to keep the sequence of these letters long enough to ask 
you if it required continual blasting, and it was in masses of over one cubic yard, 
the masses being over one cubic yard, would the expense to the contractor be the 
same as if it were according to your views—rock?—A. No, I don’t think it would 
require as much, and very much easier drilled. 

Q. It would be easier drilled, and you don’t think it would require as large a 
blast?—A. Exactly, a lot of it would fall, break to pieces and come down. 

Q. In the specifications the words used are ‘behind a team of six good horses, 
properly handled; and without the necessity of blasting’ ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am reading actually from the specifications?—A. Yes. 

Q. Clause 35. How would you reconcile the words ‘and without the necessity 
of blasting ’?—A. That is it could be ploughed without the necessity of blasting. 

Q. Wait a moment. You notice there is a semicolin after “properly handled;’ ? 
—A. There may be, I have not got the specifications here. 

: Q. Have you not got the specification?—A. No, I have not got the specifica- 
tions. Oh, here is one. (Copy handed to witness.) 

ao: Tt is on page 39. How do you reconcile the use of those words in the specifica- 
tion itself, ‘and without the necessity of blasting, with the statement that you have 
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just this moment made that it would require considerable blasting ?—A. Because I do 
not see any other way, if cemented material. If it is hard, it cannot be ploughed at 
all, it should have been in the first instance under solid rock. I mean to say that if 
cemented material it should not appear there at all, because I cannot see how it can 
be handled, if it cannot be ploughed, without blasting. Why should it not—if in- 
tended to be put solid rock it ought to have gone under the column ‘solid rock,’ 
under the neading ‘solid rock.’ 

Q. You do not quite follow me, Mr. Lumsden, I ask you if you can reconcile 
those words, ‘and without the necessity of blasting’ with your A. I acknow- 
ledge that the semicolon in here rather bothers me, because I take it it means to be 
ploughed with a ten-inch grading plough behind a team of six good horses, properly 
handled, without the necessity of blasting. 

Q. You think that was the intention?—A. I know that blasting I have fre- 
quently known blasting to be used in common excavation if it were advantageous to 
do it. 

Q. Yes, but it would be continual?—A. No, it would not be continual, it would 
be occasionally used in common excavation. But I think with cemented material it 
might practically be continuous. 

Q. You understand I am not trying for one moment to confuse you in the least. 
You say that looking at this as it is printed there, that the semicolon in the position 
in which it is rather bothers you. Don’t you find it a little difficult to say, as a matter 
of fact, that when a contract, or rather the specification, uses the words, ‘ without the 
necessity of blasting ’—don’t you find it a little difficult to put your construction on 
it that it may require continual blasting?—A. But that follows immediately after 
a test for what would be common excavation and without the necessity of blasting. 
Reading it in that way it makes—I read it as being in connection with the ploughing. 

Q. That is your view at all events?—A. That is my view of it. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Is that the specification that was interpreted by Sir Alexander 
Lacoste ? 

Mr. Smiru.—Yes, I am coming to that. 

Q. Now, in Mr. Bourgeois’ statement: ‘solid rock includes all rock in ledges, 
boulders measuring one cubic yard or more, and masses of reck cemented together, 
or any other hard material which must be continually blasted to be removed, which 
measure one cubic yard or more in the mass, but need not necessarily measure one 
cubic yard to each separate piece of rock or other material composing the mass.’— 
A. Excuse me, what page is that? 

Q. That is at the top of page 237 of the evidence. That is simply another way 
of expressing the view with which you disagree?—A. I disagree with ‘or any other 
material’ under rock. 

Q. It must be rock according to your view ?—A. It must be rock or masses of rock. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Geological rock?—A. Yes. I mean what I know as rock is stone of some de- 
scription. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Does that include boulders?—A. That would include boulders. 
Mr. Macponatp.—It means geological rock, rock in a geological sense. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. You mean ledge rock?—A. Ledge rock or detached pieces of ledge rock. 
Q. Or boulders of one cubic yard?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then Mr. Bourgeois also says: (Reads): 
Loose rock includes all material that can be removed by hand, pick, bar or 
shovel, that cannot be ploughed but may require occasional blasting. 
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Q. That is practically a repetition of the specification? He does not amplify 
that at all?—A. No. , 

Mr. CLARKE.—I thought the boulders were in dispute, too, beyond a cubic yard. 

Mr. Curyster.—For instance, where they are massed. 

Mr. Smıru.—Mr. Lumsden modified that in his definition of assembled rock, and 
said it might be one cubic foot of stone. 

The Witwness.—As long as it was rock. : 


By Mr. Clarkes TA 


Q. There is no question about if it is one cubic yard that is solid rock?—A. That 
is solid rock. 


Mr. CrarKke.—That is boulders. 
By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Then there is a letter to Mr. Doucet from Mr. Allan R. Matthews, Resident 
Engineer, Residency 26, as follows :— 


EXHIBIT No. 46. 
A. E. Doucet, Esq. QUEBEO, October 26, 1907. 
District Engineer, 
Quebec. 


Dear SR, —My interpretation of section 34 of the specification is: 

Solid rock includes all rock in ledges, boulders measuring one cubic yard or 
more and masses of rock cemented together, or any other hard material which 
must be constantly blasted to be removed, which shall measure one cubic yard or 
more in the mass, but shall not necessarily measure one cubic yard to each separ- 
ate piece of rock or other material composing the mass. 

My interpretation of section 35 is: 

Loose rock includes all material that can be removed by hand, pick, bar or 
shovel, that cannot be ploughed, though blasting may be occasionally resorted to. 

My interpretation of section 36 is: 

Common excavation includes all material that can be ploughed; or in other 
words, free shovelling material. 

The way the classification of Residency No. 26 was arrived at is as follows :— 
The ledges were measured and the exact amount of ledge rock returned, also all 
surface boulders measuring one cubic yard or more not included in the cross- 
sections. 

For the three months at the commencement of the work a man was on the 
line daily doing nothing but measuring the boulders of one cubic yard or more in 
the cuts and the boulders of one cubic yard or more above the surface of the 
ground, and not included in the cross-sections. 

This gave Mr. Bourgeois and myself data as to the percentage of boulders in 
each cut, such percentage ranging from 30 per cent to 90 per cent of the yardage 
done in the different cuts. After that we went over the line and estimated the 
percentages of the yardages of the different cuts that were taken up by masses of 
cemented rock or other hard material that required continuous blasting to be re- 
moved. I had the boulders measuring less than one cubic yard and not less than 
one cubic foot measured at the same time as the larger boulders, which gave Mr. 
Bourgeois and myself data as to the percentage of boulders included in the loose 
rock for each cut, and we also estimated the percentage of material that could 
not be ploughed in each cut, but which could not be included in the solid rock. 

All other material was returned as common excavation. 

Yours very truly, 


ALLAN R. MATTHEWS, 
Resident Engineer, Residency 26. 
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In the foregoing letter Mr. Matthews says (Reads): 

My interpretation of section 34 of the specifications is: 

Solid rock includes all rock in ledges, boulders measuring one cubic yard or 
more and masses of rock cemented together, or any other hard material which 
must be constantly blasted to be removed, which shall measure one cubic yard 


or more in the mass, but shall not necessarily measure one cubic yard to each 
separate piece of rock or other material composing the mass. 


That is a slight variation in statement but it is substantially the same as the de- 
finitions that have preceded—A. The objection I take to it is ‘or any other hard 
material.’ 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Your idea is that would come under cemented gravel, indurated clay and other 


materials mentioned in clause 35 of the specification—A. Yes, indurated clay or 
cemented gravel. It would come under the following clause—loose rock. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. I thought you said it would come in as common excavation, because there is 
no other place for it?—A. No, I did not. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. It depends upon whether it could be done without blasting.—A. I say that 
when it becomes so hard that it cannot be ploughed. That is if it can be ploughed 
with a ten inch grading plough, behind a team of six good horses, properly handled it 
is common excavation. When it gets beyond that and cannot be ploughed then it be- 
comes cemented material. In order to remove that—I don’t know how you can do 
that except by the use of blasting. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Now, will you look at your letter of October 30, 1907, to the Commissioners 
marked as Exhibit No. 13, page 151, of the evidence. You gave in that letter an 
account of the meeting at La Tuque?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got the letter before you?—A. Yes. 

Q. (Reads) : 

‘Sirs,—In regard to Mr. Woods’ letter to me of the Tth and 8th instant, my 
letter to you of the 18th instant and the secretary’s letter to me of the latter 
date, I may say that in accordance with the last mentioned letter, I left Quebec, 
accompanied by yourselves on the evening of the 24th instant, arriving in the 
vicinity of La Tuque on the morning of the 25th, accompanied by Mr. Doucet, 
district engineer; Mr. Grant, inspecting engineer; Messrs. Huestis and Hervey, 
assistant district engineers, Mr. Bourgeois, division engineer, Mr. Matthews, 
resident engineer; Messrs. Woods and Armstrong, engineers for the Grand Trunk 
Pacific; and Messrs. O’Brien and Davis, contractors.’ 

Now that meeting at La Tuque was the meeting at which you said that the Com- 
missioners, or some of them, had expressed some views inclining to the interpreta- 
tion of the district engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. So when you were addressing this report to the Commissioners, of course, 
you were telling them something with which they were familiar, they having been 
present ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say (Reads): 

< On the arrival near the crossing of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway, 
T, accompanied by the engineers and contractors, walked over a portion of the 
Heaviest work on the line from about mile 117 to 1223. From the division or 
resident engineer I Jearned the classification allowed by them in the cuts as we 
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passed through them; and it appeared to me, according to my interpretation of 
our specifications, that a larger amount of solid rock was returned in them than 
appearances indicated, and the engineers, in my opinion, returned loose rock or 
cemented material, where a considerable amount of explosives were used, as solid 
tock.’ 


A. Yes. 

Q. What steps did you take then to ascertain what the classification had been, © 
apart from asking the resident engineer ?—A. I took no steps except their information. 

Q. What information they gave?—A. Yes, and what I saw on the ground. 

Q. You say in your letter: ‘It appeared to me” 2A. Yes 

Q. ‘ According to my interpretation of the specifications’ ?—A. Yes. 

Q. ‘That a larger amount of solid rock was returned in them than appearances 
indicated ’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take any measurements —A. No I didn’t. I made no measurements, 
I merely saw what it was by appearances. 

Q. And could you say how long previous to your having been there the classifica- 
fion had been made?—A. The classification in some places I mean to say the work 
was then going on in a good many places. 

Q. And in others it had been made how long before?—A. Some time before in 
some parts of it. 

Q. Would some time mean a year or six months before?—A. I think some of the 
work must have been done a year before that. 

Q. Well where the classification was actually in progress you were able to see 
just where the difference was, were you not?—A. I could see better? 

Q. Yes.—A. Where the work was going on I had not the classification because 
it had not been classified. 

Q. But you could see the class of material?—A. I could see the class of material, yes. 

Q. And you could see that there was material massed together as well as what 
you defined before as solid rock?A. Yes. 

Q. And you objected to their classifying anything as solid rock that was not 
rock in your view?—A. I did at that time. 

Q. Did you make the objection at the time on the ground, Mr. Lumsden?—A. 
I believe so. 

Q. To some of the engineers who were not there?—A. Well I must have. I 
don’t know whether it was actually on the ground, but between there and Quebec, I 
am pretty sure I did. 

Q. Did you make it to Mr. Doucet, for instance?—A. I have talked to Mr. 
Doucet about it. 

Q. Did you take any exception to it at the time to Mr. Doucet, or Mr. Huestis, 
or to the others who were there?—A. On the ground I cannot be positive, I cannot 
remember if I did or not, but I am satisfied that I spoke about it immediately after- 
wards. 

Q. At all events you did im this letter which I am now reading from of October 
302—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you give us any further information at all as to what passed between 
you and any of the engineers on the ground in regard to the eclassifieation?—A. On 
that trip? 

Q. Yes.—A. I don’t recollect the details. 

Q. Either on the ground or on the train?—A. There was a discussion on the 
car as I said before. That was in connection with the classification immediately 
after being over that work. 

Q. When you say there was a discussion?—A. They asked me to make my in- 
terpretation of it and I made it verbally. 
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Q. Verbally. Now in this letter you go on to say (Reads): 


‘ After this interview I requested Mr. Doucet to make a statement, and got 
statements from the assistant district engineers, and division and resident en- 
gineers on this portion of the work of how they interpreted the specifications. 
This has been done and herewith I beg to hand you a letter from Mr. Doucet, 
dated the 26th instant, together with letters to him from assistant district en- 
gineers Huestis and Hervey, statement from division engineer Bourgeois, and 
letters from resident engineers, Matthews and Girdwood. I also attach copy of 
Mr. Doucet’s letter of the 21st in reply to Mr. Woods’ letter of the 7th inst. 
Now, those are the letters I have been drawing your attention to?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then you go on to say (reads) :— 

I can only say that I do not concur with the interpretation placed on clauses 
34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications by Mr. Doucet or the engineers under 
him. In my opinion, solid rock excavation, ,clause 34, covers all material that 
should be classified as solid rock, namely, all rock. found in ledges or masses of 
more than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of'the engineer, may be best 
removed by blasting. 

That is the definition you gave in writing A. Yes. 

Q. Of the meaning of solid rock in the specifications?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you express there your dissent from the views that I have been quoting, 
the views' of these other engineers under you? In this paragraph that I have now read 
you are referring to what I read from Mr. Doucet’s letter and the other gentlemen’s 
letters?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you give your definition of loose rock. (Reads) :— 

In my opinion, this ‘clause covers all large stones and boulders measuring 
more than one cubic foot and less than one cubice yard, and all loose rock, 
whether in situ or otherwise, that may be removed by hand, pick or bar; all 
cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials that cannot, in the judg- 
ment of the engineer, by being ploughed !with a 10-inch grading plough behind 
a team of six good horses, be properly handled. 

Be removed, I suppose it should be. |(Reads) :— 

And without the necessity of blasting, although blasting may be occasionally 
resorted to. 

You simply quote the words there of the specification?—A. Yes; but I leave out 
the semicolon. 

Q. You leave out the semicolon, and you change the punctuation of the clause? 
—A. The punctuation. 

Q. (Reads) :— ; 

The fact that contractors may resort to blasting to a greater extent than the 
word ‘ occasionally’ may infer, in order to facilitate the removal of such material, 
would not, in my opinion, convert it into solid rock. 

A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, although the specification said ‘without the necessity of 
blasting,’ if more than occasional blasting were resorted to, that would not change 
the classification at all?—A. I would not think it would make solid rock of it. 

Q. In other words the blasting has nothing to do with the determining the 
standard: of that classification?—A. No I don’t think the use of explosives has any- 
thing to do with the determining of the classification. 

Q. Then to continue. (Reads) :— 

Such being my views, and as stated to you in my letter of the 18th instant, 
I must/decline to certify to any future estimates. except upon classification in 
accordance with my interpretation of the specifications above mentioned, unless 
both parties to the contract agree to amend the contract formally, with due con- 
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currence of the government, or until the estimates are corrected to conform 

with my interpretation. In any event, I ask that this correspondence be at once 

submitted to the government. : 

A. Yes. 

Q. You tell us you never asked the government for any ruling on the question? 
—A. No. 

Q. But you did, in this letter, ask that the correspondence——A. Yes. 

Q. That is to say, the letters from your assistant, and division, and resident 
engineers, shall be referred to the government?—A. Yes; that they should see there 
was a difference betwen us. 

Mr. Smiru.—Perhaps, though it is taking things a little bit out of order, I might 
now refer— 

Mr. Crryster.—I am not sure, but did not the file also include those opinions? 

Mr. Smirn.—I am coming to that, but I want to refer now to the letter of the 
Minister of Railways addressed to Mr. Parent, the Chairman of the Commission. 

Mr. CLARRE.—Before you pass from classification I would like to ask a question. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. Suppose you got a rock of a yard or more which could better be removed with 
a stone-boat than by blasting, how would you classify that?—A. Well, I would classify 
It as rock. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Solid rock ?—A. Yes, if it was over a yard. 
By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. But what meaning would you give to that—‘ which may be best removed by 
blasting "—in paragraph 34? It is only what may be best removed by blasting that is 
solid rock?—A. Well, I should say that referred to some description of shale which 
could be removed otherwise than by blasting. There is some shale that can be 
ploughed. 

Q. All rock found in ledges, I suppose, is solid rock, no matter what its size?— 
A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Then it says, ‘or masses of more than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment 
of the engineer, may be best removed by blasting; if a boulder could better be re- 
tmoved in the same way—A. Well,.when it comes to be a cubic yard it is pretty hard 
to remove it without blasting, out in the country where you are working. 

Q. That is not likely to occur?—A. I mean to say it is a heavy piece to move. 

Q. Would they blast one stone?—A. Very often they do. Sometimes they do not. 
They very seldom have machinery that can handle it without blasting it. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. There is about 110 Ibs. to the cubic foot?—A. 140 or 150, and sometimes 160— 
between 160 and 170. 
By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I should think they could put a couple of teams on it quicker than they could 
drill it or blast it?—A. It may depend on where it may be. In some places they 
could crow-bar it and throw it out, but it would weigh two tons, in fact it would weigh 
over two tons. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. This letter that I am now referring to is Exhibit No. 16, page 155 of these 


proceedings; (Reads the letter to witness). In that letter the Minister of Railways 


refers to the law, and sends the correspondence back to the Commission, stating that 
under the Act the Commissioners and the Chief Engineer have full control of all these 
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matters, and that the government should not interfere; that is about what that letter 
amounts to?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that was the way that your request in your letter of October 30 was 
dealt with by the government; and I think I am right in saying that in that letter of 
October 30, addressed to the commissioners, is the first written interpretation that 
you have made of the specifications ?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. That is the first written interpretation that you made of the specifications /— 
A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. And in that you do not deal with assembled rock in any way whatever?—A. 
No. 

Q. Nor with masses, further than what. you say of rock found in masses?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I think you also told us that you had had occasion twice since to modify 
your views upon that interpretation?—A. I did modify them. 

Q. Twice, I think you told me. You said you had modified them first with re- 
gard to assembled rock?—A. Assembled rock, and then the dimensions of assembled 
rock. 

And that you had further modified them later in the dimensions of the pieces 
composing rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you told Mr. Chrysler that you had had before you the opinions of cer- 
tain counsel on the construction of the specifications?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose that, in common with many engineers, you do not think very much 
of the opinions of counsel on an engineering question ?—A. I don’t. 

Q. That is very often the case; but will you follow me for a moment now while I 
ask you to look at the opinions of certain learned counsel, with a view of comparing 
the opinions of those various counsel with the views of your district, assistant dis- 
trict, division, and resident engineers, with which you did not agree? Now, we will 
file the opinion of Messrs Shepley and Lafleur; it does not appear to have any date, 
but in the letter which follows it it is referred to as an opinion dated 9th November ; 
I suppose that is the 9th November, 1907; that is the opinion of Mr. Shepley, of 
Toronto, and Mr. Lafleur, of Montreal: 


EXHIBIT No. 47. 


Under the head ‘classification’ the specifications annexed to the contract 
between Mr. M. P. Davis and the commissioners of the Tramscontinental railway 
purports in four clauses, 33, 34, 35 and 36, to make certain classification of ex- 
cavation under the three heads, ‘Solid Rock Excavation; ‘Loose Rock,’ and 
‘t Common Excavation.’ The four clauses are here set out: 

‘33. Grading will be commonly classified under the following heads: ‘ Solid 
Rock Excavation,’ ‘Loose Rock;’ and ‘Common Excavation; ’? 

“Solid Rock Excavation. 

‘34, Solid Rock Excavation will ‘include all rock found in ledges or masses 
of more than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be 
best removed by blasting.’ 

‘Loose Rock.’ 

“35. All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and 
less than one cubic yard, and all loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, that 
may be removed by hand, pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay and 
other materials that cannot, in the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with 
a 10-inch grading plough, behind a team of six good horses, properly handled; 
and without the necessity of blasting, although blasting may be occasionally 
resorted to, shall be classified as ‘ Loose Rock.’ 

“Common Excavation. 

<36. Common excavation will include all earth, free gravel or other material 
of any character whatever not classified as solid or loose rock.’ 
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Our instructions are that stones or boulders in sizes varying from a few cubic 
inches to many cubic yards have been found in masses cemented together by 
interposed gravel or other material, and that those masses can only be expedi- 
tiously and economically removed by blasting. 

The subordinate engineers in superintendence of the progress of the work 
have treated the excavation of such masses as falling within the specification 

‘Solid Rock Excavation, and progress estimates have been based upon that 
construction of the specification and paid from time to time. 

The question is now raised whether this classification is correct and whe thes 
the progress estimates can, in case of its being incorrect, be now revised by the 
chief engineer so as to involve a refund by the contractor of any excess of price 
paid him upon that basis. 

We are of opinion, in the first place, that the specifications for excavation 
were intended to exhaust all description of excavation, and, therefore, that the 
excavation of material of the kind mentioned must be classified under one of the 
three heads named in the specifications. 

We are also of opinion that the words ‘ will include’ in specification 34 are in- 
tended to be equivalent to ‘shall mean.’ We think that all rock, whether con- 
tinuous or cemented together in masses by intervening material, such as gravel 
or clay, if its removal is best effected by blasting, must fall within specification 
34. The word ‘blasting,’ we think, in this specification means continuous blast- 
ing, or blasting as the main and fundamental method of removal, as contrasted 
with the occasional blasting spoken of in specification 35. 

In our opinion, therefore, the classification made by the subordinate en- 
gineers was correct, and the progress estimates in this regard need no revision. 

A more difficult question is the question whether, if this opinion be not cor- 
wect, there is now the power in the Chief Engineer to revise the past certificates 
or estimates. Our instructions are that it is not possible at any time after the 
completion of the work of excavation to deal with its classification; that such a 
classification must, to be in any degree accurate, be made as the contractor is 
doing the work. 

The language of clauses 34 and 39 of the contract give much support to the 
view that classification, under these circumstances, ought to be determined finally 
before the progress measurements are made. The work is to be measured and 
computed at the agreed prices and the agreed prices cannot, in the nature of 
things, be determined without the classification being made. It will not be neces- 
sary to deal with this question at all should our opinion on the main question be 
correct, but we are inclined to the'view that under the circumstances which are 
stated above, the classification ought not to be subject to revision. 


GEO. F. SHEPLEY. 
E. LAFLEUR. 
By Mr. Smith: $ 


Referring to the words: 
‘Our instructions are that stones or boulders in sizes varying from a few 
cubic inches to many cubic yards have been found in masses cemented together 


by interposed gravel or other material, and that these masses can only be expe- 
ditiously and economically removed = blasting.’ 


I suppose that reasonably describes the material that we are dealing with, dosen’t 


it ?— 


A. I think in many cases; there are a number of cases of that. 
Q. Would you not say that that was a fair description ?—A. Of some cases, not 


of all of them. 


Q. Of the great majority of cases?—A. No; there are a grèat many cases in 


which there are no big masses of rock at all. 
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Q. That is another question; if there are no big masses of rock, then that is 
quite aside from the question when we are dealing with assembled rock?—A. Wel, 
if you are going to refer to assembled rock alone I understand it, or to rock alone. 


Q. (Reading) :— 


The subordinate engineers in superintendence of the progress of the work 
have treated the excavation of such masses as falling within the specification 
‘Solid Rock Excavation,’ and progress estimates have been based upon that con- 
struction of the specification and paid from time to time. The question is now 
raised whether this classification is correct and whether the progress estimates can, 
in case of its being incorrect, be now revised by the chief engineer so as to in- 
volve a refund by the contractor of any excess of price paid him upon that basis. 
We are of opinion, in the first place, that the specifications for excavation were 
intended to exhaust all description of excavation, and, therefore, that the excava- 
tion of material of the kind mentioned must be classified under one of the three 
heads in the specifications. 


That is to say, under solid rock, loose rock or any excavation ?—A. Yes. 
Q. (Reading) :— 


We are also of opinion that the words ‘will include’ in specification 34 are 
intended to be equivalent to ‘shall mean.’ 


a You may recall that I think it was Mr. Huestis or Mr. Hervey who also referred 
to the words ‘will include?’ in his definition?—A. One or the other of them did; 
I don’t know which one. 

Q. (Reading) :— 


We think that all rock, whether continuous or cemented together in masses 
by intervening material, such as gravel or clay, if its removal is best effected by 
blasting, must fall within specification 34. The word ‘blasting, we think, in 
this specification means continuous blasting, or blasting as the main and funda- 
mental method of removal, as contrasted with the occasional blasting spoken of 
in specification 35. 


Now, I take it, you do not agree with that?—A. No, I don’t agree with it. 

Q. You probably know both of those gentlemen—Mr. Shepley and Mr. Lafleur ?— 
A. I know Mr. Shepley. I think I met Mr. Lever but I don’t know that I know 
him personally. 

Q. It is to your knowledge that they are moik gentlemen who stand very high in 
the profession ?—A. Oh, I believe so. i 

Q. And, at all events, you do not think much of their opinion on this?—A. I 
don’t agree with it. 

Q. I don’t think we need refer to the question of whether those estimates could 
be corrected or not; that does not arise. Mr. Chrysler asked me whether your reply 
means that you disagreed with it at that time, or that you disagree with it now?—A. 
I disagreed with it at that time, and with most of it I disagree now; but you might 
take out pieces which I would agree with, if you put the material as being a mass 
of rocks packed together and practically touching each other, and cemented together. 

Q. But, as a matter of fact, you disagreed with it then, and you disagree with it 
still in the main?—A. In the main, yes. 

Q. And that, of course, is the great question between you and your engineers ? 
—A. It is one of the principal questions. 

Q. We put in the letter of November 13. 1907, signed jointly by Mr. Shepley 
and Mr. Lafleur. (Exhibit 48.) Referring to the opinion that we have just been dis- 
cussing, they say :— 
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EXHIBIT No. 48. 
Monrreat, November 13, 1907. 
M. P. Davis, Esq., 
Central Chambers, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sm,—In our opinion, dated 9th instant, we did not express our views 
as to the classification of loose rock made by the local engineers in District ‘B 

We are clearly of the opinion that there is no error in their interpretation of 
section 85 of the general specifications for the construction of the National Trans- 
continental Railway, Eastern Division, and that they are right in regarding as 
loose rock all material which, in their judgment, cannot be ploughed in the practi- 
cal sense of the term. If, for example, a given area is so thickly covered with 
stones and boulders measuring less than one cubic yard that this area cannot be 
ploughed with a 10-inch grading plough behind a team of six good horses properly 
handled, then the area in question should undoubtedly come within the classi- 
fication of loose rock, although the intervening material between the rocks and 
boulders might not be cemented gravel or indurated clay. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Do you disagree with that?—A. I do; I disagree with that. 
Q. You have no hesitation in expressing entire dissent from that view ?—A. I 


don’t agree with it, if the stones can be removed by hand, pick or bar. 


Q. They continue :— á 

It appears to us to be impossible to contend that because by first removing 
such stones and boulders the soil might subsequently be fit for ploughing, the 
work must be regarded as falling within section 36 dealing with common excava- 
tion. We are of opinion that a given area must be taken as it exists in-order to 
determine. the classification and not after it has been artificially treated, other- 
wise it might be possible to contend that any kind of material could, by artificial 
means, be reduced to such a condition as to permit of its being ploughed. 

Yours very truly, 


GEO. OF. SHEPLER 
E. LAFLEUR. 
By Mr. Smith: 
Q. You also disagree with that?—A. I don’t agree with that. 
Q. Now let us look at Mr. Ritchie’s opinion, which is as follows: 


EXHIBIT No. 49. 


Toronto, November 12, 1907. 
M. P. Davis, Esa. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear SmR,—I have carefully perused the general specifications annexed to 
and forming part of the contract between you and the Commissioners of the 
Transcontinental Railway, and in reply to the question submitted for my con- 
sideration, beg to say I am of opinion that under clause 34 of the specifications, 
rock found in ‘ masses’ of more than one cubic yard, even though the individual 
rocks contained in the ‘mass’ might each measure less than one cubic yard, should 
be classified as ‘solid rock excavation,’ provided the rocks forming the consti- 
tuent parts of the ‘mass’ are so concreted, welded or assembled together as to 
form a solid mass, and that such ‘mass’ in the judgment of the engineer could 
be best removed by blasting. 

I think the words ‘one cubie yard’ in clause 34 should be construed as 
applying to the ‘mass’ and not necessarily to rocks found in and substantially 
forming that ‘ mass.’ 
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If this clause 34 headed ‘Solid Rock Excavation,’ had been intended to 
cover only rock in ledges and rock or boulders measuring more than one cubic 
yard, then it would have been wholly unnecessary to insert the provisions as to 
€ masses.’ 

In my opinion the word ‘masses’ was inserted so as to extend to and cover 
cases where rock, though not solid in the strict acceptation of that term, was 
found in such large quantities in ‘masses’ over one cubic yard, as could only in 
the judgment of the engineer be best removed by blasting. 

The view I take is, I think, strengthened by the fact that clause 35, headed 
‘Loose Rock,’ does not extend to or cover stones and boulders measuring one 
cubic yard or over, and presumably these were intended to be covered by section 
34, which applies to ‘solid rock excavation.’ 

Having regard to paragraph 39 and other paragraphs of the contract, I am 
inclined to think it would not be successfully contended that the engineer in 
case of a mistake in measurement or classification could not rectify the error 
when making up his final certificate, and that he would not be precluded by pro- 
gress measurements and certificates from so doing unless indeed it should turn out 
to be practically impossible after the work had been completed to determine the 
kind and characteristics of th: material in the cut, so as to be in a position to 
make a proper classification. 

Yours truly, 
C H RITCHIE: 

By Mr. Smith: 

Mr. Ritchie says: 

I have carefully perused the general specifications annexed to and forming 
part of the contract between you and the Commissioners of the Transcontinental 
railway, and in reply to the question submitted for my consideration, beg to say 
I am of opinion that under clause 34 of the specifications, rock found in ‘ masses’ 
of more than one cubic yard, even though the individual rocks contained in the 
“mass’ might each measure less than one cubic yard, should be classified as ‘ solid 
rock excavation,’ provided the rocks forming the constituent parts of the ‘mass’ 
are so concreted, welded or assembled together as to form a solid mass, and that 
such ‘mass’ in the judgment of the engineer could be best removed by blasting. 


A. Well, if it is a mass of rock, as I show in my description, I would almost 
agree with that. That is pretty nearly what my interpretation eventually meant. 

Q. That is, that you came to that view subsequently ’—A. Yes. 

Q. But this view expressed here by Mr. Ritchie was quite at variance with the 
views that you entertained up to October, 1907?—A. Yes. 

Q. Radically at variance with them?—A. Whether it was other material than 
rock. 

Mr, CLARKE.. That is the same as the other three counsel, isn’t it? 

Mr. SmitH.—Practically, yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Mr. Ritchie goes on to reason out his opinion: 

‘I think the words “one cubic yard” in clause 34 should be construed as 
applying to the “mass” and not necessarily to rocks found in and substantially 
forming that “mass.”’ 

Q. Have you come to the point where you differ now from his views?—A. I 
differ from his view a little in the part before :— 

Provided the rocks forming the constituent parts of the ‘mass’ are so 
concreted. 


Well, they might be two-thirds concrete and only one-third rock. 
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Q. Then you would disagree with him entirely?—A. I would disagree with him 
then; but if they were all rock together, touching each other and cemented, I would 
agree with him. 

Q. But you would have to amend his opinion considerably before you would be 
willing to concur in it, I take it?—A. I would. 

Q. (Reading) :— 

If this clause 34 headed ‘ Solid Rock Excavation,’ had been intended to cover 
only rock in ledges and rock or boulders measuring more than one cubic yard, 
then it would have been wholly unnecessary to insert the provisions as to ‘ masses.’ 


A. Well, I think the word ‘masses’ referred to rock that was not boulders, but 
masses of detached ledge rock. : 

Q. I understand that you modified that view, though. That was your view in 
October, 1907, but you don’t adhere to it to-day ?—A. I adhere still that ‘masses’ may 
refer and were intended to refer to detached pieces of ledge rock. 

Q. But I suppose you would be willing to extend that somewhat?—A. I have 
extended it in my subsequent interpretation to a mass of rock which was, I suppose, 
about two-thirds rock at any rate, or something like that, two-thirds rock, and cemented 
material. 

Q. You subsequently admitted that view, that it meant masses of detached ledge 
rock, would be untenable? You have conceded that?—A. I have conceded it, but 
more on account of seeing and reading and going over these. 

Q. Now, that is very instructive?—A. That there might have been a misunder- 
standing. 

Q. I think it is fair to us, if you still adhere to your original view, that you 
should tell us; now, do you or do you not? Was your real opinion influenced or 
changed by perusing the opinions of counsel or others?—A. Well, between the opinions 
of counsel and the opinions of the engineers, and my consultation with Mr. Schreiber, 
I did conclude to change that part of it referring to solid rock. 

Q. You say you concluded to change?—A. Yes. 

Q. But opinions are really not a matter of choice or volition, are they? Were 
you convinced?—A. I know what I understood in the first instance when the speci- 
fication was made, that it was nothing but rock. 

Q. So that really, while out of deference to the numerous other opinions expressed 
you may have consented to modify your expressed opinion, in reality you are like a 
woman, ‘convince her against her will, she holds the same opinion still’; isn’t that 
true?—A. Yes, I held that opinion at the first start until I consulted with Mr. 
Schreiber and saw the different views taken by the learned counsel and engineers, and 
I modified it to the extent, as you know, in my subsequent 

Q. But still feeling down deep in your consciousness that your first view was the 
true view?—A. Well, my first view was the one—when that first interpretation was 
made, I certainly understood it to be all solid rock. 

Q. I hope I am not wearying the committee by going over these opinions of 
counsel, but this is really the crux of the whole matter. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Go on. 

Q. Then Mr. Ritchie continues: 

In my opinion the word ‘masses’ was inserted so as to extend to and cover 
cases where rock, though not solid in the strict acceptation of that term, was 
found in large quantities, ‘masses,’ over one cubic yard, as could only in the 
judgment of the engineer be best removed by blasting. 

Mr. Ritchie seems to attach a good deal of importance to-the opinion of the 
engineer that it could best be removed by blasting?—A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t think the question of blasting has anything really to do in deter- 
mining the classification?—A. No, I don’t think the use of explosives has anything 
to do with determining the classifications. 
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Q. There are two possible views of the same specification, but they are quite 
radically different, are they not, Mr. Lumsden?—A. I suppose so. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Has ‘blasting’ no meaning in clause 34, if what you have just said is correct 
—that you do not attach anything to blasting in classification?—A. Not to the 
classification of material. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. What was it inserted for, Mr. Lumsden ? : 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Perhaps Mr. Lumsden has not got one of the specifications to 
see what lIr. Clarke means. (Specification handed to witness, page 39.) 

Wirtness.—(Reading): ‘34. Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in 
ledges or masses of more than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, 
may be best removed by blasting.’ There is some shale rock that could be removed 
without blasting. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. But what Mr. Clarke, I think, would like to have you say, and what I was 
trying to elicit from you, Mr. Lumsden, is, what is the scope of the meaning of the 
reference to blasting in clause 34, and how far does it govern the other words of the 
clause at all, or have any reference to the other words. Is it introduced for any 
particular purpose? If so, what is that purpose?—A. Well, I can’t answer that 
question, why it is there. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. Because I understood you to say a while ago, taking a boulder, for instance, 
that that always would be blasted?—A. Not always. 

Q. Well, generally, and that ledges you would call solid rock, whether that was 
better removed by blasting or not; I gathered that all rock in a ledge would be in- 
eluded; if I am not right, say so?—A. Well, you might meet ledge rock where it did 
not require blasting, that is, it was shattered so; that is the only reason I can see for 
it here—that you might have ledge rock exposed to the weather, and portions of it 
could be removed without blasting. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. How would you classify that, then, Mr. Lumsden?—A. Well, I should be in- 
clined to classify it as rock all the same. 


* 


By the Chuirman: 
- Q. As solid rock ?—A. Yes. 


i By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Even though it were not necessary to remove it by blasting?—A. Oh yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Then, according to that, the rock would refer to tke masses; the rock found in 
ledges?—A. No, ledges is where it is particularly necessary. 

Q. But you would call that rock, whether it is blasted or not, the rock found in 
ledges?—A. I would call it rock. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Would you like to substitute the words ‘expedient to remove it by blasting’ ? 
Would that express your views?—A. I domt know; I don’t see the particular use of 
the word ‘blasting’—and as ‘best removed by blasting.’ I don’t see now what 
particular good it is there. 
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Q. This all helps to get at what the real difference of opinion is? 

Mr. MacpoxaLp.—According to the language here, the test of what is solid rock 
depends entirely upon whether it can be removed by blasting or not. zæ 

Mr. SuitH.—One would think so. 

Mr. Macnonatp.—Mr. Smith, this language means this—that solid rock excaya- 
tion not only means solid rock which is solid rock, but it is extended to include ‘all 
rock found in ledges or masses of more than one cubic yard’ which ‘may be best 
removed by blasting; and the test as to whether it is within the meaning of ‘ Solid 
Rock Excavation’ is whether blasting is the best way to remove it. 

Mr. Smitn.—And that is left to the judgment of the engineer. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I suppose so. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. But, Mr. Lumsden, I understand you have just told us that having considered 
this question, as you must have considered it, very maturely, after all this difference, 
and after all this discussion, you must have given a great deal of careful and mature 
consideration to that clause of the specification, and your deliberate opinion now is 
that those words ‘which may be best removed by blasting’ really are interjected there 
without any purpose, you do not see what they are there for at all?—A. Except that 
you may get ledge rock that has been split up which does not require blasting. 

Q. Did you tell me a moment ago that you really did not see what those words 
were there for?2—A. I do not see any particular good of them there. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. I understand you to say that if you still found that sort of thing you would 
call it solid rock?—A. Not if it is broken up as rock sometimes is, where it can be 
removed by hand, pick or bar. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. This language does not seem to me possible of any other interpretation, that 
it- does not merely mean geologically solid rock. But you go on and in this language 
it is intended to include something else that is rock, if it is in ledges or masses of more 
than one cubic yard, and this rock is of such a character that blasting is the best way 
to get it out; when you find it that way you say it is solid rock? I have never looked 
at it critically until this moment.—A. I beg pardon. 

Q. It seems to me that your view, I would like to have your judgment, is that 
solid rock excavation not only means solid rock itself, that is geologically solid rock; 
but you go on and say in addition to that these words, ‘which may be best removed 
by blasting,’ these words will include all rock found in ledges or masses more than one 
cubic yard, and where you find that blasting is the best way to remove it, that also is 
solid rock, and must be classified in that way?—A. Yes. 


Q. You agree with that?—A. I agree with that if it is rock in ledges or masses. 


more than one cubic yard where you have to use explosives. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Even if you had masses cemented together, and the mass was more than one 
cubic yard you say it must be rock and that the cement material between wont——? 


A. No, I have already stated in my interpretation what is meant by that, that would be 
assembled rock. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Do you agree with the lawyers who say that the words ‘ will include’ in speci- 
fication 34, which deals with solid rock excavation, are equivalent to ‘shall mean’ all 
rock. 

Mr. Smitru.—That is in Mr. Shepley’s and Mr. Lafleur’s opinion. 
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Q. That is they confine it, in their opinion, to solid rock, or is it that it is solid 
rock which is generally understood, and that it includes something further?—A. 
Which portion did you refer to particularly, Mr. Smith? 


Mr. Smitu.—lt was Mr. Clarke asked the question. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. You see the opinion was that it is equivalent to saying that solid rock shall 
. mean all rock that is in ledges, that is what is described there as rock in ledges and 
masses constitute the whole definition of solid rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. It might be suggested that it also meant that if there is what is generally 
known as solid rock geologically, it includes something more, that is rock in ledges 
and in masses.—A. Yes, I have taken it to mean something more in my final interpre- 
tation. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. In your final interpretation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. If they are over a cubic yard, but he says there measuring one cubic yard or 
over. 

Q. Mr. Ritchie says further, ‘The view I take is, I think, strengthened by the 
fact that clause 35, headed “ Loose Rock” does not extend to or cover large stones and 
boulders measuring one cubic yard or over, and presumably these were intended to be 
covered by section 34, which applies to “solid rock excavation.”’ Do you see the 
significance of that reference to clause 352—A. As I understand it, large stones and 
boulders over one cubic yard are solid rock. 


Mr. Curyster.—That is the mass. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. The loose rock does not extend, as he says there, to cover large stones or 
boulders measuring a cubic yard?—A. No, because they are under solid rock. 
Q. Do you see anything in his reference to section 35 as strengthening the view 
he has expressed in regard to section 842A. I do not see how you could put them in 
35 and 34 both. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. What he means by that is that there is nothing in 34 to say that rock—a cubic 
yard will come in the definition of solid rock; because 35 is limited to those from one 
cubic foot to one cubic yard, therefore if it is a cubic yard it would come under 34, 
I think that is his argument; of course you agree with that anyway, that they do 
come under 34?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You have before you for perusal, the opinion of Sir Alexander Lacoste ?—A. 
Yes, I believe so. 

Q. That is now put in as Exhibit No. 50. Sir Alexander Lacoste was for many 
years Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals in the province of Quebec, do you know ` 
him?—A. No, I do not know him, I think I have met him, but I cannot say. 

Q. You know him by reputation, of course, as a jurist of very high standing; 
you know his reputation, of course?—A. I believe so. 

Q. And you had his opinion, that we now put in as Exhibit No. 50 when you 
made your final interpretation?—A. I had read it, yes. 
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EXHIBIT No. 50 
MP Dine Eed. MONTREAL, Nov. 20, 1907. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Davis took a contract from the commissioners of the Trans- 
continental Railway for the construction of section ‘B7 of the said railway. 
Under the terms of that contract, cash payments equal to ninety per cent of the 
value of the work done are made to the contractors monthly on a written certi- 
ficate of the engineer that the work for or on account of which the certificate is 
granted has been duly executed to his satisfaction, and stating the value of such 
work computed as mentioned, and upon approval of such certificate by the com- 
missioners. 

In October last the Chief Engineer was informed that the classification of 
excavation in the contract under the three headings ‘Solid rock excavation,’ 
‘Loose rock excavation,’ and ‘Common excavation,’ had been entirely ignored, 
and that excessive allowance was made for solid and loose rock, not by reason of 
an error in judgment, but by special instructions from the assistant district engi- 
neer. 

A visit was made on the road by the assistant chief engineer, Mr. Woods, and 
Mr. Armstrong, who is an engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and they con- 
firmed the information given to the Chief Engineer, Mr. Lumsden. The corre- 
spondence which took place between the Chief Engineer and his assistants dispels 
the idea of fraud or of arbitrary conduct on the part of the assistant district 
engineer. ‘This correspondence shows that the local engineers acted in good faith, 
applying the contracts as they understood it, and the question seems to me 
reduced to this,—have the local engineers given a good and fair interpretation to 
the specifications, and, more particularly to the sections 33, 34, 35 and 36 under 
the head classification ? 

Mr. Doucet, district engineer, gives us the interpretation which the engineers 
in district ‘B’ have placed on the classification of solid and loose rock, and in 
accordance with which the progress estimates have been made since the inception 
of the work, as follows:—Solid rock—‘ All ledge rock or boulders and cemented 
material which in our judgment were best removed by the continual use of ex- 
plosives.’ Loose rock—‘ All detached boulders of more than one cubice foot and 
less than one cubic yard,, and all material, which in our judgment could not 
possibly be ploughed in the practical sense of the term.’ 

Mr. Huestis, assistant district engineer, Mr. Hervey, assistant engineer, Mr. 
Bourgeois, division engineer, and Mr. Allan A. Matthews, resident engineer, give 
their own interpretation of the classification clauses, which corroborates that of 
Mr. Doucet. x 

In my opinion, the local engineers have well interpreted the contract. The 
expressions ‘ solid rock’ and ‘loose rock’ have a special meaning for the purpose 
of the contract. Solid rock does not only include what is meant generally by that 
expression, but also all rock or masses of material of more than one cubic yard which 
may be best removed by blasting; and loose rock comprises stones and boulders 
measuring between one cubic foot and one cubic yard and all loose rock which can 
be removed by hand, pick, bar or shovel, all material that cannot be ploughed, pro- 
vided it can be removed without the necessity (except occasionally) of résorting 


- to blasting. The necessity of blasting seems to be the distinction between solid 


and loose rock excavation. 

In my opinion, therefore, the classifications made by the local engineers are 
correct, and the progress estimates need no revision. 

Notwithstanding clause 39 of the contract, the estimates would practically be 
conclusive, because the classification of the work being left to the judgment of the 
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engineer while it is being performed, and the state of the work being radically 
altered when it is completed, it would be almost impossible to revise the first 
judgment. 

However, if there has been an evident misconstruction of the contract, the 
estimates could be revised, but a very clear case would have to be made out, and 
the burden of proof would be on the commissioners. 


Yours very truly, 


A. LACOSTE, K.C. 


Q. Let us look at this opinion now and see how it agrees with the opinions of Mr. 
Doucet and others (reads) : 

‘In October last the Chief Engineer was informed that the classification of 
excavation in the contract under the three headings, “Solid rock exeavation,” 
“Loose rock excavation,” and “Common excavation,” had been entirely ignored, 
and that excessive allowance was made for solid and loose rock, not by reason 
of an error in judgment, but by special instructions from the assistant district 
engineer. 

‘A visit was made on the road by the assistant chief engineer, Mr. Woods, 
and Mr. Armstrong, who is an engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and they 
firmed the information given to the Chief Engineer, Mr. Lumsden. The cor- 
respondence which took place between the Chief Engineer and his assistants dis- 
pels the idea of fraud or arbitrary conduct on the part of the assistant district 
engineer.’ 


That much of the opinion, I suppose, you concur with?—A. Yes. 
Q. (Reads): 

‘This correspondence shows that the local engineers acted in good faith, 
applying the contract as they understood it, and the question seems to me reduced 
to this: have the local engineers given a good and fair interpretation to the speci- 
fication, and, more particularly to the sections 33, 34, 35 and 36 under the head 
Classification 2’ 


You will, I suppose, agree that there is nothing to show that the local engineers had 
not acted in good faith?—A. No. 

Q. And you agree with Sir Alexander Lacoste in saying that from the correspon- 
dence he is satisfied that they did act in good faith, and the only question is whether 
they have properly interpreted the specifications; that, I suppose, you will accept, Mr. 
Lumsden ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Sir Alexander Lacoste continues :— 

‘ Mr. Doucet, district engineer, gives us the interpretation which the engi- 
neers in District “ B” have placed on the classification of solid and loose rock, 
and in accordance with which the progress estimates have been made since the 
inception of the work, as follows :— 


Then Sir Alexander quotes from Mr. Doucet’s letter ::— 

‘ Solid rock—“ all ledge rock or boulders and cemented material which in our 
judgment were best removed by the continual use of explosives.’ Loose rock— 
“all detached boulders of more than one cubic foot and less than one cubic yard, 
and all material, which in our judgment could not possibly be ploughed in the 
practical sense of the term.’ 

Mr. Huestis, assistant district engineer; Mr. Hervey, assistant engineer; Mr. 
Bourgeois, division engineer, and Mr. Allan, A. Matthews, resident engineer, give 
their own interpretation of the classification clauses, which corroborates that. of 
Mr. Doucet.’ 

Sir Alexander has fairly summarized the views of your subordinate engineers ?— 
A. I suppose so. 
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Q. Reads: 

‘In my opinion, the local engineers have well interpreted the contract. The 
expressions “solid rock” and “loose rock” have a special meaning for the pur- 
pose of the contract. Solid rock does not only include what is meant generally 
by that expression, but also all rock or masses of material of more than one cubic 
yard which may be best removed by blasting; and loose rock comprises stones and 
boulders measuring between one cubic foot and one cubic yard, and all loose rock 
which can be removed by hand, pick, bar or shovel, all material that cannot be 
ploughed, provided it can be removed without the necessity (except occasionally) 
of resorting to blasting. The necessity of blasting seems to be the distinction 
between solid and loose rock excavation.’ 


Now, you have the ex-Chief Justice’s opinion, making the use of explosives as 
practically the determining factor in the classification. That does not agree with what 
you have said a while ago, that you could not really see why it was put in there ?— 
A. I do not agree with that; I do not agree that the use of explosives makes the 
difference in classification. 

Q. (Reads) :— 

In my opinion, therefore, the classifications .made by the local engineer are 
correct 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Pardon me one moment; there was a remark there of Mr. Lumsden’s, who 
says that the use of explosives in order to dislodge material which is found in cemented 
mass has no significance at all?—A. I beg pardon. 

Q. You say that the fact that explosives may be used in order to dislodge material 
which is cemented together or found in ledges to an extent of over one cubic yard 
has no significance at all?—A. I do not think that the fact of using explosives in 
order to remove it converts earth into loose rock or loose rock into rock. 

Q. But supposing the material is found cemented together and it is necessary to 
use blasting in order to dislodge it, does the fact that you have to use blasting 
have any significance under section 34?—A. I think under 35 you would convert 
gravel and sand 

Q. Excuse me, never mind about 35 now; do you regard the fact that you have 
to resort to blasting in order to dislodge material found cemented together as having 
no significance in regard to the interpretation ?—A. In regard to rock, I cannot say 
that it has. 

Q. Where you have rock in ledges over a cubic yard, to use your own language, 
because you drew this thing; suppose you have rock found in ledges more than one 
cubic yard, if that rock can be removed without blasting it is not solid rock accord- 
ing to your statement here, but if you do use blasting in order to remove it, and 
if it is blasted in order to remove it, then, according to section 34, it becomes solid 
rock?—A. Yes; but it is with regard to the other material that I object. 

Q. Then the fact that you have to use blasting in order to remove ledge rock is 
a matter of significance in the matter of interpretation ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Do you agree, Mr. Lumsden, with Sir Alexander Lacoste’s view, that ‘solid 
rock’ and ‘loose rock’ have a special meaning for the purpose of the contract?— 
A. I can’t see it in that light. 

Q. You do not see it in that light; you prefer, in interpreting the contract, to 
take these words literally; that is the idea, is it? I can see that there is a radical 
difference of opinion between your views and those of your assistant engineers ?—A. 
Oh, yes. 

Q. I want to make that as clear as I can throughout. You are not going to give 
any special meaning to the words ‘solid rock’ or ‘loose rock’ by reason of their con- 
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text inthe contract, or by reason of any other words that are associated with them in 
the contract; that is your view in interpreting that specification, isn’t it?—A. I 
do not understand exactly what you mean. 

Q. Sir Alexander Lacoste begins here by telling us, on page 254 he says:— 

In my opinion the local engineers have well interpreted the contract. The 
expressions ‘ solid rock’ and loose rock’ have a special meaning for the purpose of 
the contract. 

Now, as I understand you, you are not willing to give those words any special 
meaning; you think that the true construction of the specification is that they should 
have strictly their literal meaning ‘ solid rock’ and ‘loose rock? If you do not follow 
me, of course, say so, and if I can make it clearer I will?—A. I do not quite under- 
stand what you want me to answer; what the question is you want me to answer. 

Q. I want you to give me simply your opinion as to whether, when you take up a 
specification of that kind, and you have reference there to solid rock in 34 and to 
loose rock in 35?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whether you would agree with Sir Alexander Lacoste that those words must 
receive an interpretation by reason of their use in a particular clause of the |specifi- 
cation and by reason of the use of other words in association with them?—A. Why, 
I suppose there would be. 

Q. You must have, at least, adopted Sir Alexander’s view to the extent to which 
you modified your first impression?—A. Yes. 

Q. You consented to modify your first expressed view?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then when you come down to the question of classification by reason of the 
use of blasting?—A. Yes. 

‘Q. The question of Mr. Macdonald was designed I think to elicit your reason 
for disagreeing with Sir Alexander Lacoste when he says ‘the necessity of blasting 
seems to be the distinction between solid and loose rock excavation,’ can you amplify 
your reason for differing from that? We find solid rock and loose rock mentioned ?— 
A Yes. 

Q. And we find in connection with them certain provisions with reference to 
blasting 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Sir Alexander’s opinion is that those provisions regarding blasting are of so 
great importance as to practically be determining in their influence?—A. Well, I do 
not think so. ` 

Q. I know you do not, but why don’t you give them the same effect, where is he 
wrong in other words?—A. Well, because I was taking clause 35, ‘loose rock’ or 
what comes under the heading of loose rock, that where you come to material that 
cannot be ploughed by six horses, which if it can be ploughed would be common ex- 
cavation, when you come to such hard material as that you have to use explosives in 
order to advantageously handle it. 


By Mr. Clarke: . 
Q. Then it becomes ‘loose rock’?—A. Then it becomes “loose rock.’ 


By Mr. Smith: nee = : 

Q. I suppose no one would think of ignoring in clause 35, the provision with 
regard to ploughing with six horses; you could not read those words out of the sec- 
tion?—A. No. ee : | 

Q. They have their influence in determining what is to be classified as loose rock? 
—A,. Yes. 

Q. The two English words ‘loose?’ and ‘rock’ which have a definite meaning ?— 
A. Yos. 

Q. And when you are going to give to those words ‘loose rock, the meaning of 
the contract you have to have reference to the ploughing by six horses, haven’t you?— 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Why haven't you to have reference to the blasting in the same way 2—A. I 
say that blasting is a necessity in the one case, you cannot handle it, I do not know 
how you are going to handle it any other way if you can’t blast it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You seem to stick to the old theory, although you modified your old view 
after getting the opinion of counsel you think your old opinion is best still? 

Mr. SmıTg.—Mr. Lumsden is entitled to his opinion, and he is sticking to it 
nobly, but what I am trying to show is wherein the difference lies in that opinion. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Now we will come to another opinion, you know Mr. Beaudin, of Montreal—— 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Before you pass from that allow me one question, referring to what the differ- 
ence has been over the classification of material. What has been classified as solid 
rock that you object to? Would you call it cemented gravel?’—A. I beg pardon. 

Q. Do you understand my point—having in mind the material that the difference 
of opinion has arisen over?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which has been classified by the district engineers as solid rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might call that cemented gravel, would it come under that heading ?—A. 
I would call it, where there was only a small amount of rock and a large amount of 
gravel—that would come under the ueading of loose rock ; If ib is 

Q. That is hardly my point; what I want to know is whether or not the material 
in question which is classified as solid rock would be cemented gravel, would that be 
the proper definition of it?—A. Some of my objections are made to what I would 
call cemented gravel being classified as solid rock, that would be among some of that 
possibly. 

Q. Has what you call indurated clay been classified as solid rock?—A. No, in- 
durated clay would not be classified as solid rock. 

Q. That has not been done?—A. Well, unless it is a large amount of clay and 
very few stones in it. 

Q. What you think, your viewpoint is, that some stone surrounded by a great deal 
of indurated clay, forming a mass, that has been classified as rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which you would classify indurated clay?—A. Yes, but on the other hand I 
admit that if it is a mass of rocks cemented together by either clay or cemented gravel 
that then it should be classified as rock. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. But the coutinual use of blasting would not have any influence in the deter- 
mination whether it should be classified so or not?—A. I do not think blasting affects 
it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In the case which you say might be classified as solid rock that of a ledge that 
could best be removed by blasting?—A. Possibly large boulders. 

Q. That could be moved with blasting, I think I understood you that ao be 
taken as solid rock, but you take a ledge where there are large pieces that could be 
removed even without blasting, that should be classified as solid rock ?—A. It is only 
very seldom you find ledge rock that you can remove except by blasting, but you 
could come across exposed portions of rock that you might remove a few yards without 
blasting. 


By Mr. Chrysler: z 
Q. By pick or bar?—A. By pick or bar. 7 RA 
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By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Then there is the opinion of Mr. Beaudin concurring n tbe opinion of Mr. 


Lafleur, that will be: 


Q. You do not happen to know Mr. Beaudin, do you?—A. Ny, I de not know him. 


EXHIBIT No. 51. 


M es DAVIS, Esq., MONTREAL, November 18, 1907. 
Central Chambers, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sm;—I have examined the specifications annexed to the contract be- 
tween you and the Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway regarding the 
classification by clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36, and I have read the opinion of Mr. La- 
fleur, K.C., and concur entirely in the conclusions taken by him. 

It seems to me that this classification must be made at the very time the 
work is done, and that the Chief Engineer cannot revise the decision of his assis- 
tants, more particularly after payment has been paid. In my opinion a court of 
justice would not interfere with the classification made by the subordinate en- 
gineers, unless it was alleged by the other side and affirmatively proved by them, 
that same was fraudulently made, and with the concurrence of the contractor. 

Yours respectfully, 
S. BEAUDIN. 


Q. Of course you have never had occasion—A. That is a legal point, I am not— 
Q. But you have never had occasion to suspect that the thing was done fraudu- 


lently or with the concurrence of the contractor?—A. No, oh no. 


Q. That’element of fraud, I take it, from your very frank statement, may be eli- 


-minated altogther?—A. I know personally of no fraud. 


Q. You have not had any reason to suspect fraud at all?—A. I have no reason to 


attribute fraud whatever. 


Committee adjourned until 11 a.m. to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY. March 16, 1910. 


The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Geoffrion, the chairman, presiding. 


The examination of Mr. LUMSDEN resumed. 


Q. Mr. Lumsden, you had also before you, when you modified your views on the 


classification of rock the opinion of Mr. Donald MacMaster, I believe?—A. I believe 


Q. I will file that opinion as: 
EXHIBIT No. 52. 


IN THE MATTER OF 
The contract for the construction of the National Transcontinental Railway, 
Eastern Division, 
and 


The specifications attached thereto. 
The opinion of counsel is asked as to what constitutes ‘solid rock excavation’ 
within the meaning of the specifications and the contract. The matter of classi- 
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fication is regulated by three clauses in the contract, which with the respective 
headings, are as follows :— 


© CLASSIFICATION. 


‘33. Grading will be commonly classified under the following heads :— Solid 
rock excavation,’ ‘ Loose rock’ and ‘ Common excavation.’ 


- í SOLID ROCK EXCAVATION. 


“34. Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of 
more than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best 
removed by blasting. i 

“LOOSE ROCK. 


“35. All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and 
less than one cubic yard, and all loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, that 
may be removed by hand, pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay and 
other materials, that cannot, in the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with a 
10-inch grading plough, behind a team of six good horses, properly handled; and 
without the necessity of blasting, although blasting may be occasionally resorted 
to, shall be classified as ‘loose rock.’ 


“COMMON EXCAVATION. 


‘36. Common excavation will include all earth, free gravel or other material 
of any character whatever not classified as solid or loose rock. 

‘Solid rock excavation’ is defined by section 34. Very little doubt can exist 
as to what is included in the contract under the description ‘ rock found in ledges.’ 
But what is the meaning of ‘masses of more than one cubie yard’ ? Whatever it 
means it must be regarded as ‘solid rock excavation’ whenever in the judgment 
of the engineer it may be best removed by blasting. Does the expression ‘ masses 
of more than one cubic yard,’ mean a stone or boulder of more than one cubic 
yard? Evidently not so, because if that had been the intention, it would have 
been easy to have so stated, and the draughtsman had the language at hand to 
so state if such were his intention, for we find in section 85 describing ‘ loose 
rock’ an express reference to ‘large stones and boulders measuring more than 
one cubic foot and less than one cubic yard. It would have been equally easy for 
the draughtsman in section 34 instead of the language used, to have said ‘solid 
rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges and all large stones and 
boulders measuring more than one cubic yard,’ but the draughtsman has not so 
stated, and these words cannot be read into the specifications. But the very fact 
that such language has not been used to describe solid rock shows that another 
interpretation must be given to the words ‘ solid rock excavation,’ and that ‘ masses 
of more than one cubic yard’ may include other material than rock and rock of 
less size than one cubic yard whenever the material lying in the masses of the 
size stated may in the opinion of the engineer be best removed by blasting. If it 
was the intention that solid rock alone should fall within the classification of 
“solid rock excavation, there was no necessity for using any other description 
of this classification than ‘solid rock.’ 

‘Loose rock’ is not described as ‘loose rock excavation,’ but as ‘loose rock.’ 
Tf ‘solid rock excavation’ was intended to be solid rock and nothing else it 
would have been described as ‘solid rock’—simply. This view is confirmed by 
section 33 of the specification in which it is provided under the heading ‘ classifi- 
eation ’ :— ; 

‘Grading will be commonly classified under the following heads: “ Solid rock 
excavation, ‘ Loose rock,’ and ‘ Common excavation.’ 
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Here, though ‘Loose rick’ is described as such simply, the other two classi- 
fications have appended the word ‘ excavation.’ 

I am not concerned for the moment with ‘common excavation,’ but the fact 
that we have ‘solid rock excavation’ is antithesis with ‘loose rock’ simply (with- 
out the appended ‘ excavation’) shows that solid rock excavation must include 
something more than ‘solid rock’ simply, and that something obviously is a mass 
of material of more than one cubic yard, which in the judgment of the engineer 
may best be removed by blasting. I have no doubt whatever that this is the pro- 
per interpretation of ‘solid rock excavation’ under this contract, and that the 
courts if appealed to will so determine. 


DONALD MACMASTER. 
Montreau, October 31, 1907. 


By Mr, Smith: 

Q. Will you kindly look at that opinion and see how Mr. MacMaster interprets 
clause 34 of the specification. You see that he first cites the clauses of the specifica- 
tion and then he gives his views. 

Q. ‘Solid rock excavation’ is defined by section 34. Very little doubt can exist 
as to what is included in the contract under the description ‘rock found in ledges.’ 
You agree with that, I believe?—A. Yes. 

Q.. Also rock is not perfectly well defined, but well understood in substance ?— 
A. Yes, ; 

Q. But what is the meaning of masses of more than one cubic yard? Whatever 
it means it must be regarded as ‘solid rock excavation’ whenever, in the judgment of 
the engineer, it may best be removed by blasting. You disagree with the importance 
Mr. MacMaster gives to blasting?—A. I disagree about blasting being 

Q. Does the expression ‘masses of more than one cubic yard’ mean a stone or 
boulder of more than one cubic yard? 

Mr. Macponatp.—He says he disagrees with Mr. MacMaster. We would like to 
know what he means by that? I have not been able to find out what he means. He 
says he disagrees with Mr. MacMaster. 

Mr. Smiru.—He disagrees with Mr. MacMaster as to the importance of blasting, 
as determining the material in any way. 

Mr. Curyster.—l think we had better ask him. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. We had some discussion yesterday, Mr. Lumsden, as to the importance of 
that provision of the specification regarding blasting?—A. Yes. 

Q. Both in section 34 and in section 35. Have you considered further since we 
last met what importance is to be given to the provisions respecting blasting?—A. I 
have not considered it since we last met, not since yesterday. 

Q. I think the committee would like to know your views more fully?—A. My 
views are that the amount of explosives used do not constitute the difference between ` 
one material and the other. That is, if the contractor uses a large amount of ex- 
plosives in either common excavation or what is called loose rock it does not make it 
into solid rock. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is beside the point. The question is—the classification 
does not say anything about quantities; it is in the judgment of the engineer as to 
how best to remove the material. That is the test. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. The point is this; of course we all agree with you, but whether a thing is 
blasting, or whether it is not does not change its chemical composition?—A. That is 


what I mean. ; 
Q. And in considering a contract with a provision relating to certain substances, 
and those substances mentioned in connection with the provision that they can only 
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be removed by blasting, surely the provision as to blasting has something to do with 
determining what they are under the contract, not what they are chemically, but the 
meaning they are to have under the contract?—A. I think it has. Under ‘rock’ it 
won’t be solid unless it requires blasting. 

Q. We are getting to seeing eye to eye on this question. Your view all along has 
been that blasting has nothing to do with it, and even after all the discussion which 
took place yesterday, you do not know that the word ‘ blasting’ had been introduced at 
all?—A. In some cases, I don’t see what the good of it is. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. The words say, ‘the test as to how you are going to classify certain material 
is to be made by the engineer deciding as to whether that material can best be re- 
moved by blasting. Is that not right, Mr. Lumsden ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But if the engineers decide that there is certain material which can best be 
removed by blasting, the material described in that section of the specifications, then 
you make the classification accordingly ? 

Mr. Ciarke.—He is limited by rock. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I am speaking of material described that can best be removed 
I only want to find out what the understanding was. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Mr. MacMaster goes on:—Does the expression ‘masses of more than 
one cubic yard’ mean a stone or a boulder of more than one cubic yard? Evid- 
ently not so, because if that had been the intention it would have been easy to 
have so stated, and the draughtsmen had the language at hand to so state if 
such were his intention, for we find in section 5 describing ‘loose rock’ an 
express reference to large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic 
foot and less than one cubic yard. It would have been equally easy for the 
draughtsman instead of the language used, to have said ‘solid rock excavation 
will include all rock found in ledges and all large stones and boulders measur- 
ing more than one cubic yard,’ but the draughtsman has not so stated and these 
words cannot be read into the specifications.’ 


What have you to say to that?—-A. That the masses included masses of detached 
ledge rock and boulders over a cubic yard. That is in section 34. 

Q. That is your view?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why could that not have been expressly stated if that were the intention ?—A. 
Well, for the same reason, why could it not have been stated that cemented material, 
if it is taken as solid rock and required blasting had not been put in the rock column. 

Q. When it refers to masses or only to cubic yards?—A. I said masses of rock, 
either boulder, detached or ledge rock. 

Q. All the boulders must measure one cubic yard?—A. Or over. 

Q. That is your settled opinion?—A. Yes, except where it is varied by that 
alteration in the interpretation. 

Q. Your variation was merely a deference to a consensus of opinion against you, 
but it did not change your real opinion?—A. That is what my interpretation of it 
was before I made that 

Q. And that is still your opinion, as a matter of fact?—A. By strictly working 
out literally, or following that out literally with my own ideas. 

Q. Strictly, to-day, that is your opinion?—A. Yes, but I made that interpretation. 

Q. You made that interpretation in deference to Mr. Schreiber and a number of 
others who consulted with you?—A. Yes, and Mr. Newcombe. ; 

Q. You have not changed that view?—A. When T made that change, I say there 
was reason for some difference of opinion. : 

Q. But still your opinion is clear?—A. My opinion would be practically still the 
same. 
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Q. Then Mr. Macmaster continues, ‘but the very fact that such language has 
not been used to describe solid rock shows that another interpretation must be given 
to the words ‘solid rock excavation,’ and that ‘masses of more than une cubic yard,’ 
may include other material than rock, and rock of less size than one cubic yard when- 
ever the material lying in the masses of the size stated may, in the opinion of the 


engineer, be best removed by blasting.” That is directly contrary to the view you have 
now expressed?—A. Yes. 


Q. 

If it was the intention that solid rock alone should fall within the classifica- 
tion of ‘solid rock excavation, there was no necessity for using any other 
description of this classification than ‘solid rock.’ 


You see the idea there?—A. Except he would have to give some dimensions as to 
what the solid rock would be. 

(ay Exceeding one cubic yard?—A. Yes, there ought to be some classification. 

ę We will not go into that opinion there. Then we have an opinion of ex- 
Justice Wallace Nesbitt. That will be filed as: A 


EXHIBIT No. 53. 


Toronto, November 26, 1907. 
Messrs. MACDONALD & O’Brien, 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Dear Sms, —Re contract for the construction of the Transcontinental rail- 
way (eastern division) and specifications attached thereto. 

I am asked for my opinion as to the construction to be placed upon the lan- 
guage used in the specifications in the classification of material. 

The. classification is dealt with in four clauses, which are as follows :— 


Classification. 


33. Grading will be commonly classified under the following heads :— Solid 
rock excavation,’ ‘loose rock,’ and ‘common excavation.’ 


SOLID ROCK BXCAVATION. 


34. Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of 
more than one cubic yard which in the judgment of the engineer may be best 
removed by blasting. 

LOOSE ROCK. 


35. All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and 
less than one cubic yard, and all loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, and that 
may be removed by hand, pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay and 
other materials that cannot in the judgment of the engineer be ploughed with a 
ten-inch grading plough behind a team of six good horses, properly handled; and 
without the necessity of blasting, although the blasting may be occasionally re- 
sorted to, shall be classified as ‘ loose rock.’ 


COMMON EXCAVATION. 


36. Common excavation will include all earth, free gravel, or other material 
of any character whatever not classified as solid or loose rock. 

These clauses purport to cover all material to be excavated to comply with 
the performance coyenanted for by the contractor in the 4th clause, and are in- 
tended to embrace all classes of material, and, therefore, in order to cover same 
an artificial meaning has necessarily been given to each of the generic expressious 
“solid rock,’ ‘loose rock,’ and ‘common excavation,’ usually called ‘earth. The 
type of case where the classification has not been exhaustive and where unexpected 
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and undefined material has been met with such as ‘gumbo,’ and where the engineer 
has usually given what he has considered a fair sum for the doing of the work, 
has no application here. I think the engineer must classify under some one of 
the three heads all the material met with. 

I understand that a class of material has been met with where stones and 
boulders varying in size are found in masses cemented together by forming a 
conglomerate, and that these masses must in a commercial sense be removed by 
blasting, and are in fact more difficult to deal with than solid rock. 

The question is whether such a class of material falls under the head of 
‘loose rock’ as indicated in Mr. Lumsden’s letter to the commissioners, which I 
have before me, or whether it should be classified as ‘ solid rock,’ as has been done 
by the engineers in charge of the work. 

In clause 35, where ‘loose rock’ is defined, I think that where the material 
is capable of being ploughed up by six horses, properly handled, when attached to 
a ten-inch plough, the intention is to treat such material as ‘ common excavation’; 
that where cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials require occasional 
blasting to assist the operation of the pick, &c., they are ‘loose rock,’ but that 
reading 34 and 35 together and harmonizing the two, where you iind a material 
where ‘masses of more than one cubic yard which in the judgment of the engi- 
neer can best be removed by blasting’ are met with, such material falls within 
clause 34, and should be classified as ‘solid rock? The material is something 
that is not in express language described in either clauses 34 or 35, and it might 
be urged, as has been in many cases, that it came under the head of ‘common 
excavation,’ on the ground that anything that was not classified expressly as 
‘solid rock’ or ‘loose rock’ was covered by the classification of ‘common excaya- 
tion. Such a construction I think would be strained and revolting to common 
sense, and, therefore, I think that such material must, as I have said, come within 
either ‘solid rock’ or ‘loose rock’ classification. In my opinion it is properly 
classified under the head of ‘solid rock, as I think the words of section 34 make 
it plain that ‘solid rock’ alone is not meant, but that ‘solid rock’ it is stated 
‘will include,’ &c., and the use of the words ‘will include’ indicate that it is not 
‘solid rock’ as such that is to be solely classified as ‘solid rock.’ I think the 
words, ‘masses of more than one cubic yard which in the judgment of the engi- 
neer can be best removed by blasting? mean ‘aggregations of conglomerate 
material forming a coherent whole,’ ‘bodies of concrete material,’ ‘lumps of more 
than one cubic yard which in the judgment of the engineer may be best removed 
by blasting,’ 

I think that when such a coherent mass is met with such mass has been by 
convention of the parties defined as falling under the description of ‘solid rock 
excavation.’ Mr. Lumsden has apparently thought that ‘solid rock excavation’ 
means solid rock in its proper sense, whereas in my view the parties have agreed 
that it shall cover material requiring not occasional but practically continuous 
blasting where the same is necessary in the common sense commercial handling 
of the material, upon which classification the engineer, on the ground watching 
the operations, is surely best qualified to form an opinion. 

To sum up and paraphrase, ‘ solid rock excavation’ covers in addition to solid 
rock proper, material in mass which requires blasting and where occasional blast- 
ing will not suffice. 

The matter may also, perhaps, be put in another way and one leading to the 
same result. Is the material here in question not in fact ‘rock’ within the 


- strict meaning of clause 34? ‘Rock, it must be remembered, is a term of tech- 


nical significance in the business of railway construction. The word is not used 
from the point of view of the geologist or of the quarryman, but from that of the 
excavator. What is ‘rock’ regarded from that point of view? An indication 
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lies on the face of the clauses under discussion. ‘Solid rock? is best removed by | 
blasting. ‘Loose rock’ may be removed by hand, pick or bar. Cemented gravel, 
&e., included under ‘loose rock’ cannot be ploughed without blasting. Do not 
these provisions indicate that the fundamental basis of the classification lies in 
the means necessary for ih2 removal of the matv.jal? Does not the term ‘solid 
rock’ then include material of the character here in question, which cannot be 
removed without blasting? In my opiuion it does. The material may not be 
‘rock’ in the sense in which the word is used by the geologist or the quarryman, 
but it is ‘rock’ in the sense in which the word is used by railway contractors and 
engineers. To illus’rate: a stone the size of a man’s head is a solid rock, but 
because it can be handled in a certain way it is ‘loose rock” A piece of indur- 
ated clay is not ‘rock,’ but because it can be handled in a certain way it is called 
‘loose rock? And so a mass which can only be handled by blasting is called 
“solid rock’ just as actual rock found in a ledge is called ‘solid rock.’ 


Yours truly, 
WALLACE NESBITT, K.C. 

By Mr. Smith: 

Had you that opinion before you, Mr. Lumsden, when you consented to the 
modification ?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you follow me, I will read from the last exhibit: 

These clauses purport to cover all material to be excavated to comply with 
the performance covenanted for by the contractor in the fourth clause and are 
intended to embrace all classes of material, and therefore, in order to cover 
same, an artificial meaning has necessarily been given to each of the generic 
expressions ‘solid rock,’ ‘loose rock,’ and ‘common excavation,’ usually called 
‘earth. : 

You told us a while ago that you regarded these descriptive terms as descriptive 
of the actual geological or chemical formation, or quality or composition of the 
material?—A. I don’t understand exactly what you mean. 

Q. A while ago you were saying that solid rock meant rock, and that you were 
not going to give it any artificial meaning, because it happened to be mentioned in 
the contract ?—A. If it had been distinctly stated in the contract ‘ cemented material ’ 
was to be considered as rock, I would call it rock. 

Q. You say it has not been?—A. It has not been. 

Q. You say you give these words simply their literal geological meaning ?—A. 
I would not call cemented material loose rock except under the specification. 

Q. Simply to recall to you what you said a moment or two ago, that you look 
upon these various expressions as descriptive of certain physical formations or com- 
positions, and that you are not giving to them any artificial meaning under this 
contract—A. Outside of where they are specially mentioned as being different, I 


do not. 
Q. Solid rock, you do not?—A. I do not. I do not take in a good many, but 


solid rock or detached pieces of rock. 

Q. That would still be solid rock if it was detached?@—A. No. My idea is 
where the quantity is as much as can be thrown together, without being actually 
packed together by hand. . 

Q. That would mean one cubic yard in contents; detached ledge rock would 
come under your description, as you give it at present?—A. What I added in after- 
wards: 

The type of case where the classification has not been exhaustive and where 
unexpected and undefined material has been met with, such as ‘gumbo,’ and 
where the engineer has usually given what he has considered a fair sum for the 
doing of the work, has no application here. I think the engineer must classify 
under some one of the three heads all the material met with. 
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Q. I suppose you agree with that?—A. Yes. í 

Q. These three heads are supposed to exhaust all classes of excavation or of 
assembled material?—A. There might be some exceptional case arise. 

Q. Would it have to be classified under one or other of these?—A. There might 
be some exceptional case arise where you might be obliged to do it by cost plus 10 
per cent, where it could not be done owing to working under water. 

Q. You have no provision in the contract to deal with anything of that class?— 
A. J think we have a provision. 

Q. In your three classes here ‘common excavation,’ will include all earth, free 
gravel or other?—A. Material of any character. 

Q. Of whatever nature, except as solid or loose rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently the residuum, whatever it may be, if it be not otherwise, comes 
under common excavation does it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no provision for force account or anything else?—A. No provision 
as far as the material is concerned for anything else. 

Q. In the contract there is no provision for force account?—A. There might be 
cases where you would necessarily be obliged to do it by force account. You could 
not do it by measuring it. 

Q. Why could you not?—A. Because there are items in the’contract which should 
be done in that way. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. What is that ten per cent you speak of ?—A. That is what I say. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. There is a force account clause in the contract?—A. You strike a piece of 
exceptional work though, may be earth or sand or rock, and owing to water or some 
condition you make a special price for it. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. That has nothing to do with the classification?—A. No. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. At all events these three exhaust all the material, as far as material is con- 
cerned ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Do you blast gumbo?—A. I do not think there is very much good in blast- 
ing it. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Here is what Mr. Nesbitt says with regard to material. There is a great 
difference of opinion. 

I understand that a class of material has been met with where stones and 
boulders varying in size are found in masses cemented together by forming a 
conglomerate and that these masses must in a commercial sense be removed by 
blasting, and are in fact more difficult to deal than solid rock.’ 


That is by the engineers in change of the work?—A. Yes. 
Q. He put the question fairly?—A. Yes. 


‘The question is whether such a class of material falls under the head of 
“loose rock” as indicated in’ Mr. Lumsden’s letter to the Commissioners, which 
I have before me or whether it should be classified as solid rock, as has been done 
by the engineers in charge of the work.’ 

In clause 35, ‘where “loose rock” is defined, I think that where the material 
is capable of being ploughed up by six horses, properly handled, when attached 
to a 10-inch plough, the intention is to treat such material as “common execava- 
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tion” ; that where cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials require 

occasional blasting to assist the operation of the pick, &c., they are “loose rock” 

but that reading 34 and 35 together and harmonizing the two where you find a 

material where “ masses of more than one cubic yard, which in the judgment of 

the engineer can be best removed by blasting” are met with, such material falls 
- within clause 34, and should be classified as “solid rock.” ’ 


You disagree with that view?—A. I should say if that was the cause it shuuld 
have been under solid rock. 

Q. Can I ask you a question first. Is there any cemented gravel at all on this 
route? What would you call cemented gravel?—A. I have seen some cemented 
gravel. 

Q. Is it not'a fact that where masses cemented together are found that it is either 
of large or small boulders so to speak, there is nothing that is correctly described on 
that whole route as cemented gravel?—A. I think there must be some cemented gravel. 

Q. Have you ever seen any?—A. I could not at the present moment specify any 
point at which I have seen actual cemented gravel, not what I would call cemented 
gravel. 

Q. Now, there is nothing, Mr. Lumsden, over this whole route, there is no ma- 
terial which can properly be described as cemented gravel at all?—A. I would not like 
to say that. 

Q. that where this material is cemented together it is small boulders or large 
boulders, but not gravel?—A. All I can say is that I remember seeing in some cuttings 
what were returned as assembled rock material which looked simply like plain gravel. 

Q. Of course you saw that after?—A. I saw it after it had been worked. 

Q. After the atmospheric changes had operated for a long time?—A. Of course 
we dug three or four feet into it in some cases. 

Q. It still seemed to be nothing else but gravel?—A. And sand and a few stones. 

Q. We will come to that later. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. I understood you to say yesterday in answer to a question of mine that there 
was a good deal classified as solid rock which was cemented rock in your opinion ?— 
A. Yes, it came under solid rock by being put in as assembled rock. Of course that 
made it solid rock. 

- Q. You say that was cemented gravel? I understood you to say now you did not 
know that there was cemented gravel?—A. It was what would come under cemented 
gravel. 

By Mr. Smith, K.C.: 

Q. What do you describe as cemented gravel?—A. Cemented gravel is a material 
which cannot be ploughed. 

Q. We must get something more definite than that. What composes it? What 
is the material?—A. Gravel. 

Q. How large is gravel?—A. I should say there are different sizes of gravel. 

Q. This is just going to bring us to where I want to get your view. There must 
be some size when the thing will cease to be gravel and be regarded as stone or rock 
or boulder, is there not?—A. I don’t know that there is any standard for the size of 
gravel, 

Q. If we had a Jot of stuff cemented together, the particles of which had a dia- 
meter of one-half inch, I suppose you would have no difficulty in saying it was 
gravel?—A. No. : 

Q. But if you had material composed of stones of four or five inches in diameter, 
you would not call that gravel, would you?—A. That might be called gravel, yes, sir; 
4 or 5 inches, yes. 

Q. Four or five inches in diameter?—A. It would be coarse gravel. 

Q. Come up more. Say if we had it 8 or 9 inches in diameter, would you still 
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call it gravel?—A. Well, it would be getting pretty heavy gravel by that time; that 
is, if it was all gravel. © 

Q. Of course I am not an engineer, Mr. Tieden but I should think that stones 
9 inches in diameter would be, as you put it, rather heavy gravel?—A. Yes, I would 
say so. 

Q. In fact you would not think of calling it gravel? Would any engineer call 
that cemented gravel?—A. I don’t think you could hardly call it gravel. 

Q. The line of demarcation would be'somewhere below that Where would it be, 
because if you are speaking of stone 6 inches in diameter as assembled gravel or 
cemented gravel, that might account for the difference of opinion between you and 
some of the others?—A. What I say is that a stone, say 6 inches, or half a dozen 
stones 6 inches, in a yard of smaller stones would not prevent it being gravel. 

Q. Supposing the majority of them ran to that, you say you would not eall it 
gravel?—A. No, I do not think that I would, not unless they were somewhere about 
6 inches. 

Q. But you think anything under 6 inches you would call cemented gravel?—A. 
It would depend whether it was cemented or not. We will take it for granted that it 
was cemented, you would call it cemented gravel and not assembled rock?—A. If it 
were 5 inches and under I would not call it assembled rock. 

Q. You would call it cemented gravel?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. The size of the stones would be the same in cemented gravel as uncemented 
gravel —A. The size ‘of the stones would be the same. 


By Mr. Smith, K.C.: 


Q. The question I am asking is this: I have been told by the men who have been 
over the ground that there is no such thing at all as what is known as cemented gravel 
on this route?—A. Well, I cannot say there is no such thing. 

Q. But you cannot say that it does exist to any extent?—A. I know I have been 
told it was returned as cemented gravel; that it was cemented. 

Q. But from your own observation, you don’t know whether it is or not?—A. I 


don’t recollect at the present moment the point where you could call it really cemented 
gravel. 


Q. You spoke of somebody having told you, now who was it?—A. I have heard 
the expression made use of that it was returned as cemented. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Cemented material?—A. Cemented material. 
Q. Not cemented gravel?—A. Cemented material may have been the word used. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What is cemented gravel. What is the cement in it for?—A. That is what 
I cannot answer. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. It may be clay; it may be indurated material. Sand would contribute to 
make it like mortar, I suppose. 


Mr. Ciarke.—It becomes concrete, I suppose. 


By Mr. Moss: a 
Q. It is a rock in the making, is it not?—A. I don’t think it would ever become 
rock. i 


Q. Would it become a conglomerate?—A. No, I think not, the conglomerate rock 
is exceptionally hard rock. 
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Q. Conglomerate rock is prepared in that way —A. Conglomerate rock is appar- 
ently gravel. 


Q. Conglomerate rock was at one time gravel?—A. Yes, but it seems to have 
been fused together in some way. 

Q. All you know is it is cemented pretty frequently when it is conglomerate. 
—A. When it is cemented it will break through the outsides, instead of following 
the stones; it will break through. 

Q. You told us yesterday that the cost`to an engineer would be less in dealing 
with cemented material that had small stones in it than otherwise. Now, in speaking 
with some of the engineers since yesterday they tell me it is much more difficult to 
deal with, that it destroys the instruments, and it is harder to drill than it is to drill 
in solid’ rock or ledge rock or shale?—A. You are referring to cemented material? 

Q. Yes, that it is most difficult stuff to handle?—A. Not unless it is fallen 
boulders. 

Q. With cemented material, with boulders?—A. Yes, if you put the boulders in 
it, that is part 

Q. It becomes then very difficult to drill or deal with?—A. That is one reason 
why we made that change in the rock, in my final interpretation, was that the fact 
of drilling through stones of considerable size and through little seams of softer 
material, it made it very hard drilling. 

Q. It breaks your drill very often?—A. The holes are liable to go crooked and 
get jammed. 

Q. That is one of the reasons why you changed your final interpretation ?—A. 
That is part of it. 

Q. At all events, I am assuming, or I might assume, that it is notorious among 
engineers that assembled rock of that kind, containing boulders, irrespective of the 
boulders, if they are large enough to be called boulders makes that material very diff- 
cult to deal with?—A. Yes. But if you only put a small boulder in a yard of stuff, 
you might strike it, or you might not strike it. 

Q. If you are boring through one material and you have got in a cubic yard of 
another piece of material, that adds nothing to the reasoning. We are talking of 
assembled material such as is met with there, pieces of boulders of varying sizes 
cemented together; if you have any cemented rock, you do know it to be very diff- 
eult to deal with?—A. If it says so in assmbled rock, it is. But if it is only with 
stone in a small size, it would not. 

Q. You would not bore at all if there was no stones there?—A. You might. 

Q. Why ?—A. If it is material you could not plough; I don’t know how you would 
move it unless you blasted it. 

Q. Well, if it were material of that kind I suppose you would haye to classify it 
+o some extent with reference to the blasting, would you not?—A. You would classify 
it—if it was cemented material, and you could not plough it, I would say that it 
would be loose rock. 

Q. Provided it were rock?—A. It would be loose rock under the specification. 

Q. Whether there was any rock in it or not?—A. Whether there was any stones 
än it or not, if it were cemented gravel or indurated clay. 

Q. If it was only clay?—A. If it was only clay, not cemented gravel, it would 
‘be common excavation. 

Q. So you do not give to each of the words in the specification their literal 
meaning, you interpret some of them with respect to the rest of the specification 
-where they require it. Now, let us take Mr. Nesbitt’s opinion. (Reads): 

In clause 35, where ‘ loose rock’ is defined, I think that where the material is 

capable of being ploughed up by six horses, properly handled, when attached to a 

ten-inch plough, the intention is to treat such material as ‘ common excavation’ ; 

that where cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials require occasional 
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blasting to assist the operation of the pick, &c., they are ‘loose rock,’ but that 
reading 84 and 35 together and harmonizing the two, where you find a material 
where ‘masses of more than one cubic yard which in the judgment of the engi- 
neer can best be removed by blasting’ are met with, such material falls within 
clause 34, and should be classified as ‘solid rock” The material is something 
that is not in express language described in either clauses 34 or 35, and it might 
be urged, as has been in many cases, that it came under the head of ‘common 
excavation,’ on the ground that anything that was not classified expressly as ‘ solid 
rock’ or ‘loose rock’ was covered by the classification of ‘common excavation.’ 
Such a construction, I think, would be strained and revolting to common sense, 
and, therefore, I think that such material must, as I have said, come within 
either ‘solid rock’ or ‘loose rock’ classification. In my opinion, it is properly 
classified under the head of ‘solid rock,’ as I think the words of section 34 make 
it plain that ‘solid rock’ alone is not meant, but that ‘solid rock,’ it is stated, 
“will include, &e, and the use of the words ‘will include’ indicate that it is 
not ‘solid rock’ as such that is to be solely classified as ‘solid rock.’ I think the 
words, ‘masses cf more than one cubic yard which in the judgment of the engi- 
neer can be best removed by blasting, mean ‘aggregations of conglomerate 
material forming a coherent whole, ‘ bodies of concrete material,’ ‘lumps of more 
than one cubic yard which in the judgment of the engineer may be best removed 
by blasting,’ 


Mr. Nesbitt’s vocabulary has added something to the words descriptive of this 
material, what do you think of them there?—A. I don’t agree with him that masses 
of other—of cemented gravel or indurated clay, even if they require blasting, become 
solid rock. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You seem to speak about these things changing their substance when they 
are classified, Mr. Lumsden. Continually in expressing it you speak of it in that 
way. Is there any distinction between classifying material under one of these three 
heads and the matter itself actually changing its inherent character and becoming 
solid rock, assembled rock, or loose rock, as the case may be? You seem to speak of it 
as if the material itself changed instead of the classification; is that what you mean? 
You used the expression a moment ago ‘that you did not think that that caused it 
to become solid rock.’ Do we understand you to mean by that, that you don’t con- 
sider the material itself changed, or that the classification changed?—A. I mean it 
did not come under the heading of solid rock. 

Q. For the purpose of classification?—A. For the purpose of classification. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Supposing you had a concrete in which none of the stones were more than 
two inches, supposing you had an absolute concrete?—A. That is 

Q. How would you classify that, cemented solidly together?—A. If it was con- 
crete, as hard as concrete, I would have to make a special price for it. If it was 
concrete that had to be removed—for instance, if some whole concrete structure had 
to be removed, I think we would have to make a price for it or agree with the contrac- 
tor to call it rock. 

Q. Would the specification itself afford you any means of classifying that?—A. 
Tf it was artificially made concrete, I think I would make—— 

Q. We wont say artificially made concrete, but what would be equivalent to 
concrete, masses of small material, two-inch stones so completely welded or cemented 
together as to make it equivalent to conerete?—A. I think 

Q. You would have to make a special price?—A. I think I would. 
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Q: Now Mr. Nesbitt in the next paragraph criticises your view, Mr. Lumsden, 
and I think you are entitled to have an answer. You are entitled to answer now. 


(Reads) : 


I think that when such a coherent mass is met with such mass has been by 
convention of the parties defined as falling under the description of ‘solid rock 
excavation? Mr. Lumsden has apparently thought that ‘solid rock excavation’ 
means solid rock in its proper sense, whereas in my view the parties have agreed 
that it shall cover material requiring not occasional but practically continuous 
blasting where the same is necessary in the common sense commercial handling 
of the material, upon which classification the engineer on the ground watching 
the operations is surely best qualified to form an opinion. 


Now, Mr. Nesbitt has had his criticism of you there?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you owe it to him and to the committee to answer his views, Mr. 
Lumsden, upon that. What do you say?—A. I cannot agree that masses are to be 
taken for anything else but for rock, or as defined in my last interpretation of it, 
masses of rock cemented together. 

Q. The only thing you have to say is that you entirely disagree with Judge Nes- 
bitt?—A. I cannot say that I agree with him. 

Q. Then he sums up. (Reads) :— 

To sum up and paraphrase, ‘solid rock excavation covers in addition to solid 


rock proper, material in mass which requires blasting and where occasional blast- 
ing will not suffice.’ 


And that you disagree with?—A. Yes, I disagree with it except under my 
Q. Within the limits of your modified interpretation?—A. Within the limits of 
my modified interpretation. 
Q. Judge Nesbitt goes on to say. (Reads) :— 


The matter may also, perhaps, be put in another way and one leading to the 
Same result. Is the material here in question not in fact ‘rock’ within the strict 
meaning of clause 34? ‘ Rock,’ it must be remembered, is a term of technical 
significance in the business of railway construction. The word is not used from 
the point of view of the geologist or of the quarryman, but from that of the 
excavator. What is ‘rock’ regarded from that point of view? An indication 
lies on the face of the clauses under discussion. ‘Solid rock’ is best removed by 
blasting. ‘Loose rock’ may be removed by hand, pick or bar. Cemented gravel, 
&e., included under ‘loose rock’ cannot be ploughed without blasting. Do not 
these provisions indicate that the fundamental basis of the classification lies in 
the means necessary for the removal of the material? Does not the term ‘solid 
rock’ then include material of the character here in question, which cannot be 
removed without blasting? In my opinion it does. The material may not be 
‘rock’ in the sense in which the word is used by the geologist or the quarryman, 
but it is ‘rock’ in the sense in which the word is used by railway contractors and 
engineers. 

A. That has never been my—it has never been my experience before this, that 
cther material than stone was called rock. 

Q. And this reasoning of Judge Nesbitt does not appeal to you 'at all?—A. Not 
in that way, no. 

Q. Take this fine illustration. (Reads) :— 


To illustrate: a stone the size of a man’s head is a solid rock, but because 

it can be handled in a certain way it is“ loose rock.’ A piece of indurated clay 

_ is not ‘rock,’ but because it can be handled in a certain way it is called ‘loose 

_. rock.’ And so a mass which can only be handled by blasting is called ‘solid 
rock’ just as actual rock found in a ledge is called ‘solid rock.’ 
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A. I don’t agree with the latter part. 

Q. Well, now, that I think will complete the opinions of general counsel. It was 
after all these opinions had been perused by you that you consulted Mr. Collingwood > 
Schreiber ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Did Mr. Schreiber have all these opinions before him as well?—A. I cannot 
say whether he did or not. 

Q. Had you heard from the Department of Justice before you made your modi- 
fied interpretation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did it influence you to some extent?—A. It influenced me to take out 
the dimensions which stones should be to make it—— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did it influence only or did it convince you2—A. It influenced me only. I 
thought—my own idea was still to have kept in a foot of rock, but Mr. Schreiber did 
not seem to think it was necessary and Mr. Newcombe, the Deputy Minister of Jus- 
tice, did not think it was necessary, and I thought that engineers knew gravel from 
rock and let it go. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Did Mr. Schreiber ever give any interpretation in writing? Has he given 
his opinion in writing on this question at all? I have not been able to find it here, 
Mr. Lumsden ?—A. I don’t think his opinion is here. 

Q. Then all that he had to say he said to you orally?—A. No, he gave it to me. 
in writing. re 

Q. Have you kept it; have you got his letter there?—A. No, I don’t think I have. 

Q. Did you keep it?—A. It is somewhere. I may have the letter. 

Q. Was that ever given to the commissioners, Mr. Schreiber’s opinion?—A. It js 
not in the shape of an opinion. It is only a specification drawn out in his own words. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. His interpretation of the standard specification?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Did he hand that to you?—A. He handed that to me, either handed it to me 
or sent it to me. J think he handed it to me. 

Q. Was it in the form of a letter addressed to you or simply a statement of his 
interpretation ?—A. I cannot say whether a letter accompanied it or not. I know it 
is in the shape of an interpretation but whether it was accompanied by a letter or 
not, I am not sure. 


+ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And that was given to you only, you didn’t give it to the Commissioners ?— 
A. I did not give it to the'Commissioners, not that letter. At least I do not think 
J have got that letter, or that interpretation if it is not a letter. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. There is a letter dated December 20, 1907, addressed to the Hon. A. B. Ayles- 
worth by the secretary of the Commissioners, filed as Exhibit 18, page 115 of this 
evidence. We won’t read that letter over. You have read it, Mr. Lumsden, and it 
refers the whole question to the Department of Justice2—A. Yes. 

Q. Now look at Mr. Newcombe’s letter of January 6, 1908, addressed to the 
secretary of the Commissioners, filed as Exhibit 19. Please tell us if that is the 
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opinion of the Deputy Minister of Justice which you had before you?—A. That is 
the letter I referred to. 
Q. Mr. Newcombe seems to go farther away from your view than any of the 


counsel practically, does he not?—A. I don’t see it. 
Q. He says: (Reads) 


‘“Sm,—Referring to your letter of the 20th ultimo, with which you submit 
correspondence with regard to the classification of excavated material and the 
interpretation of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications for the 
construction of the Eastern Division of the National Transcontinental railway. 
I have the honour to state that upon consideration of the papers submitted F 
see no reason to differ from the classification stated by the chief engineer in 
his letter to the commissioners of the 16th ultimo, except as to the statement 
that “rock assembled” (the individual pieces of such assembled rock exceeding 
ona cubic foot in size) 


A. Yes. 

Q. ‘Such as in judgment of the engineer may be the best removed by blasting,’ 
is to be classified as solid rock excavation under clause 34. I do not understand upon 
what principle the chief engineer limits the size to pieces exceeding one cubic foot.’— 


A. Yes; 


‘The specification speaks of rock found in ledges or masses of more than 
one cubic yard which in the judgment of the engineer may be best removed by 
blasting. If “rock assembled” may be regarded as a mass of rock, and if it 
may be best removed by blasting, I do not see why under the specification it is 
material whether the individual pieces exceed or are less than one cubic foot in 
size, and if “rock assembled” is not regarded as a mass, the minimum limit of 
size which can be classified as solid rock exceeds one cubic yard.’ 


It is practically one thing or the other. The thing must relate to the mass or 
relate to the rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is his view, and if you treat the assembled rock as the mass it is quite 
immaterial, according to his view, whether the individual pieces are one cubic foot 
or not?—A. Well my reason for putting in one cubic foot was to prevent any possi- 
bility of what we are talking about, coarse gravel being taken for solid rock. T mean 
large gravel being taken for solid rock. 

Q. That is you disagree with the Deputy Minister of Justice?7—A. No, no. I 
accepted that and struck out the—— 

Mr. CLARKE.—Where is the letter of 16th December, are you putting that in? 

Mr. SmirH.—It is in as Exhibit 17 on page 156 of this evidence. 


Mr. Curyster.—That is the first form of interpretation. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. The letter (Exhibit 17) was the first intepretation which you made of the 
specification?—A. No. Barring the interpretation as given in my letter 
Q. To the commissioners. Quite so.—A. To the commissioners, 

Q. The first one of all, I think, was in your letter of October 30? (Exhibit 13, 
_ page 151 of this evidence). That was your first written interpretation of the specifi- 
cations?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Now in that, of course, your real opinion is expressed? It is all rock found 
in ledges and masses, that is solid rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is before you had any modified view at all? That was really the simon 
pure, the solid rock and nothing else?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the next interpretation is that found in Exhibit 17, is it not 2—A. Yes. 
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Q. (Reads): 


Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of more 
than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best removed 
by blasting. 

I am of the opinion that rock found in ledges or masses as specified must 
(firstly) be rock, and (secondly) it must be in ledges, conglomerate form 
(known as plum-pudding stone), boulders or ledge rock displaced (in pieces each 
exceeding one cubic yard in size), rock assembled (the individual pieces of such 
assembled rock exceeding one cubic foot in size), also shale rock, such as in the 
judgment of the engineer may be best removed by blasting. 


A. Yes. 

Q. Now the modification shown there is that in assembled rock? That is I think 
the first time you have mentioned, assembled rock, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. You provide that the pieces shall exceed one cubic foot in size?—A. No. 

Q. The specifications themselves do not mention assembled rock?—A. No. 

Q. Who suggested the term ?—A. Mr. Schreiber, I think. 

Q. And the first mention we hay> of the term assembled rock is to be found in 
this letter of yours of December 16, 1907?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you adopt one cubic foot? You say it was to prevent classifying 
cemented gravel?’—A. Coarse gravel. 

Q. Coarse gravel. But I think you told us a while ago that there was quite a 
limit between gravel and stones of a cubic foot?—A. There is. 

Q. Eh?—A. There may be. 

Q. Well, what were you going to do with the material less than a foot, but that 
would be clearly above gravel? Were you not making any provision for it at all?—A. 
It appears—it would appear by that I was not. 

Q. Well, in short that is quite clear, that you had not taken it into consideration 
at all?—A. Well, I struck that out afterwards, so it didn’t affect it. 

Q. Up to that time you had made no provision for that class of material, that is 
less than a cubic foot in size of individual pieces?—A. No. 

Q. But above gravel?—A. Over six inches and above a foot you may say. 

Q. You may say that if you like?—A. I am not saying that, but that is what I 
understand you to mean. 

Q. I am merely accepting as your opinion that stones of six inches are gravel. 
I would have thought that on consideration you would have termed gravel not as 
large?—A. I said then I thought it would. have been pretty heavy gravel, six inches 

Q. Then we have one further interpretation. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What do you call it when it is too large to be called gravel, assembled rock ?—’ 
A. Loose rock? I don’t know what it would be. 

Q. I don’t refer to your classification here at all, but speaking generally, if you 
come across a mass of stuff which is too large to be called gravel, what name do you 
give it?—A. If it was not cemented material at all, but simply stones up to a foot, 
they would be common excavation, and above that ke would be loose rock. 

Q. I am not referring to the classification at all. Supposing you were going ovt 
into the country and found a mass of stuff where it is too large to be called gravel. 
How do you term it?—A. I call it stones. 


Mr. Curyster.—Boulder clay is the term which is used where there are boulders 
and stones. 

The WitNnEss.—Small boulders 

Mr. CLARKE.—Or assembled rock, I suppose. 
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By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Well, at all events, Mr. Lumsden, after considering all these opinions, and 
after considering carefully your consultation with Mr. Schreiber and whatever docu- 
mentary interpretation Mr. Schreiber gave you, you arrived at your final, or shall 
we say, finally revised, interpretation contained in the letter of January 9, 1908?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. That was accompanied by a blue print, Exhibit 20a?—A. Yes. 

Q, Let me see whether I have got the facts correctly. Up to this date, January 
9, 1908, you had never indicated to the engineers any interpretation of clauses 34, 
85 and 36 of the specifications?—A. No, not as—I may have talked over some por- 
tion, some individual portion, with them at one time or the other. 

Q. With one or other engineers?—A. Yes. I may have talked it over with one 
of the engineers, but I never issued any general instructions. I remember, prior to 
that date. - 

Q. So that up to January 9, 1908, we had these young resident engineers each one 
classifying according to his understanding of the specification?—A. Yes, under the 
division engineers and the assistant district and district engineers. 

Q. And those specfications, you have already told us several times, were such 
that even among very experienced engineers, there would be wide difference of opinion: 
as to their interpretation ?—A. There might be. 


By Mr. „acdonald: 


Q. No question had arisen about classification up to that time, January, 1908 ?— 
A. The previous September, I think it was, the first complaint of the Grand Trunk—— 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Of course, there had been questions fairly early in 1907 with the Transconti- 
nental Railway engineers as to classification?—A. The Transcontinental? 
Q. Yes, through their engineers. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. The Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Yes, that is what I say. June or July, I don’t 
remember the dates. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. At least six months previous to this?—A. Yes, some time previous to this. 
Q. Well, now, we have your final interpretation. (Reads): 
I am of the opinion that rock found in ledges or masses, as specified, must 
(firstly) be rock, and (secondly) it must be in ledges, conglomerate form (known 
` as plum-pudding stone), boulders or ledge rock displaced (in piece each exceeding 
one cubic yard in size). 


Q. Then we have rock assembled. Also ‘shale rock, such as in the judgment 
of the engineer may be best removed by blasting.’-—A. Yes. : 

In that you have struck out from the rock assembled ‘the individual pieces of 
such assembled rock exceeding one cubic foot in size’—Yes. 

Q. So that according to your final interpretation we have in dealing with 
‘rock assembled,’ rock assembled such as in the judgment of the engineer may be 
best removed by blasting. That is correct, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. No limitation as to size whatever?—A. No. 

Q. If it be rock?—A. If it be rock. 

Q. Assembled rock of three inches?—A. I do not call three inches assembled 
rock, I think if it is down to three inches, it is gravel. 
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Q. Well, anything at all that can possibly be called assembled rock irrespective 
of size of pieces to be classified as solid rock upon what condition ?—A. On condition 
stated over here, that is to say it ought to be similar to what is given in this ex- 
planatory diagram. 

Q. I am coming to the diagram. First, what is the condition and sole condition 
that you make the classification of that as solid rock to depend?—A. On it being 
made of rock. 

Q. Oh, not at all, Mr. Lumsden. Read it again?—A. Well, my opinion is ‘ rock 
found in ledges or masses ’—it must be rock. 

Q. I am talking about rock assembled?—A. But that is the general term which 
covers all these phrases, they must firstly be rock. 

Q. Read that over together, ‘Rock found in ledges or masses as specified must 
(firstly) be rock, and (secondly) it must be ledges, conglomerate form, &c. (known 
as plum-pudding stone) ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That takes us down to plum-pudding stone, then ‘boulders or ledge rock 
displaced (in pieces, each exceeding one cubic yard in size), that is another case?— 
A Nes, 

Q. Then you have ‘rock assembled, also shale rock’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, what is the sole condition you yourself stipulate for classifying 
“solid rock’? Read on! What is it?—A. ‘Rock assembled, also shale rock, such as 
in the judgment of the engineer may be best removed by blasting.’ 

Q. Don’t you yourself make the sole condition there the blasting?—A. That it 
las got to be removed by blasting. 

Q. If in the judgment of the engineer it may best be removed by blasting, and 
if it be rock assembled irrespective of size, if in the judgment of the engineer it may 
be best removed by blasting, it is classified as solid rock, isn’t that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. You yourself put in here the sole test that in the opinion of the engineer it 
is best removed by blasting?—A. But I explained that, I attached that diagram. 

Q. The words that you have used in that revised interpretation seem to be rea- 
sonably plain, Mr. Lumsden; why did that require any elucidation by diagram?—A. 
Simply to show that it was intended that it must be a mass of rock. The reason I 
struck out—another reason for striking out the dimensions was that if it stated a 
number of small stones and a number of big ones it might be questionable. 

Q Who drew this diagram?—A. I think it was Mr. Schreiber drew the diagram 
as a matter of fact. I think he made the original diagram. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. I see it is signed by you, Mr. Lumsden ?—A. Yes, he made the original dia- 
eram, but I made it over again. 

Q. Was it under your instructions that he drew that?—A. No, it was not under 
my instructions that he drew it; no, no, I actually drew, or rather had the one drawn 
that you have here, but it was taken off one of Mr. Schreiber’s drawings. 


By Mr, Smith: 


Q. Then I understand that this blue print, Exhibit 20a, which is intended to 
illustrate your final revised interpretation was actually prepared by Mr. Collingwood 
Schreiber?—A. Not this actual one, but it was one similar to this. , 

Q. But you copied it or blue-printed it, but he made the drawing for it?—A. I 
don’t know whether it was actually copied or not. I think it may not be an actual 
copy of the original, but it is very near it. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Did he prepare it for this particular purpose, or did he do it for some other 
purpose?—A. J think he prepared it for this purpose; I don’t know. 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. You think that was to illustrate your definition of 19th January, 1908?—A. 
Oh, this was made before that. This was made before the first definition was made. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Mr. Collingwood Schreiber, who furnished you with the written statement of 
your final interpretation, and who made this drawing to illustrate your final interpre- 


tation, was the gentleman chosen as the third arbitrator between the commissioners 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Yes. 

Q. The same gentleman ?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was this drawing made, can you say ?—A. I think it was in December: 
I am not sure. 

Mr. Wison.---There is a date on it. 

Mr. Moss.—That is when it was issued. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. The first date is December 17, which is crossed out, and then it is January 107 
—A. I think it was made before. 

Q. So when Mr. Collingwood Schreiber began his duties as the umpire to decide 
all matters between the two arbitrators he was not a stranger to the questions at all, 
was he?—A. No, not a stranger to the specification, at any rate. 

Q. And he had not only expressed an opinion on the principal question involved, 
but he made a statement in writing of the interpretation and'had actually drawn the 
the drawing illustrating the views—he had done all that, and yet he was the umpire 
or independent third; arbitrator to arbitrate all these questions of classification; that 
is right, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you able to say, Mr. Lumsden, whether the revised interpretation, which 
is Exhibit 20, page 117 of this evidence, was drawn by yourself or by Mr. Schreiber? 
—A. Oh, this was drawn by myself. 

Q. There is no portion of that that is his draughtsmanship?—A. I don’t think 
so; I have no recollection of it. I showed it to him, though, but I think I draughted 
it; I am almost satisfied I draughted it all myself and then I showed it to him. 

Q. You told the Commissioners in your letter that you had consulted with Mr. 
Schreiber ?—A. It was on the Commissioners’ suggestion that I consulted Mr. Schrei- 
ber. 

Q. Did you ever tell them that Mr. Schreiber had prepared the blue print?—A. 
I think possibly I did; I can’t te positive. 

Q. Don’t say ‘I think possibly’; if you don’t know, say you don’t know?— 
A. Well, I don’t know; I am under the impression I told them. 

Q. Do you know anything about the quantity of assembled rock on District F, 
and on District B?—A. No, I don’t know from memory. 

Q. My instructions are that on District F the actual amount of assembled rock 
is very small indeed?—A. Well, I don’t know. I don’t know the total quantities at all. 

Q. Do you remember enough about it to be able to tell us whether it was an 
important item or not?—A. Oh, I should think there was quite an amount in it. 

Q. What amount of actual rock classified or assembled rock in District F?— 
A. In District F there was only a small percentage of it. 

Q. Very small?—A. I couldn’t say what percentage it was. I never attempted 
to figure it up. ; SA : 

- Q. I am told that the total amount of assembled rock in District F is only te 
per cent of the total solid rock classification ?—A. That may be; I would not like to 
say, because it had a very large proportion of solid rock in it, I know. 

Q. In District B there would be probably somewhere between 45 and 50 per cent 
of solid rock classification that would be assembled rock?—A. I don’t know the pro- 
portion; I can't say. 
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Q. Have you been over the portion of the road built by the Grand Trunk Pacific 
west of Winnipeg?—A. West of Winnipeg, no. 

Q. You have not been over it at all?—A. No, not been over a foot of it. I have 
‘been over portions of the country, but not over the railroad. 

Q. You know nothing about the classification?—A. I know nothing of the classi- 
fication west of Winnipeg. The only portion built by the Grand Trunk Pacific was 
‘a piece built at the Lake Superior Junction, of 11 odd miles. That is the only piece 
of Grand Trunk Pacific construction that I have been over. That is between Fort 
William land Winnipeg. 

Q. What about the classification on that 11 odd miles? How does it compare 
with the classification on the rest of the road?—A. You mean how does it compare 
with the classification on the Transcontinental ? 

Q. Yes.—A. I think it is very much the same. In my opinion fully as bad. 

Q. The distance is about 11 miles?—A. 114 or something. 

Q. Tell us just where that 11 miles comes?—A. That 114 miles runs from the 
easterly end of the McArthur contract easterly for 114 miles, running towards Port 
Arthur. That is, it was originally built to run towards Port Arthur or Fort William, 
but it was afterwards taken over as part of the main line, so that it extends from 
about 247 miles east of Winnipeg farther easterly for 114 miles. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Not part of McArthur’s contract?—A. No, it joined MeArthur’s contract. 
Q. Still in F?—A. Yes. It connected McArthur’s contract. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. And how did the Grand Trunk Pacific come to be the contractors for that ?—- 
A. They were building the branch from Fort William to this junction, and after they 
had let the contracts and done the work it was found that by only lengthening the 
through line about one-third of a mile, or about that amount, we could utilize the 
portion of the branch they had built for the main line, and save operating about 11 
miles of road for all time to come. 

Mr. Curyster.—The two sides of the triangle were only a little longer than the 
other. That is what it is. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Did you actually go over this 113 miles yourself ?—A. I went over it, but I 
went over it on the train. I did not spend much time on it. We were going pro- 
bably only two or three miles an hour, and we had the quantities in the different 
cuttings we went through. I had walked over that previously. I had walked-over a 
portion of that contract several months previously. 

Q. The commissioners had requested you to make a special report to them on 
that, didn’t they2—A. I don’t recollect it. I may have made a report on it. I 
know that I thought their classification there was very bad; I remember that. 

Q. Was it made on the same principle?—A. I can tell you nothing about on 
what principle it was made. I am not sure that they made it on the same specifica- 
tion, but I assume they did. 

Q. And assembled rock was classified?—A. I can’t tell you anything about that; 
T don’t know that they had assembled rock. 

Q. All you know is that you considered it fully as bad as anything?—A. At 
the time I considered it as bad as anything on the other line. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Classified along the same line?—A. Yes. 


The committee adjourned at 12.40 a.m. 


Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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TuHurspay, March 17, 1910. 


The Committee met at 3.30 p.m., Mr. Geoffrion the chairman presiding. 


Hueu D. LuMspeEn’s examination continued. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. We were discussing the blue print attached to your interpretation of January 
1908 (Exhibit 20A); have you that before you?—A. I have it. : 

Q. This blue print deals entirely with solid rock excavation?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are not intending to show anything on it with relation to loose rock ?— 
A. No. 

Q. In the first figure in the diagram you represent rock in ledges?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course there has never been any difference of opinion in regard to that? 
—A. No. 

Q. Then in the second figure in the diagram you refer to rock in boulders over 
one cubic yard?—A. Yes. 

Q. I don’t understand there has been any difference of opinion in regard to that? 
—A. No regarding boulders, no. 

Q. Then in the third figure of this blue print you represent conglomerate rock or 
plum pudding stone?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Do you know whether that formation was met with on this line at all?—A. 
I think not; I have not seen any of it. 

Q. Your object in putting it in, I suppose, was to make this exhaustive and com- 
prehensive, so as to provide for any possible material that could be found?—A. I 
could not put in all the rocks that might be found, but in regard to the rock being 
in its appearance so much like gravel, I did put that in. 

Q. But I take it from what you say now that you did not put that in to meet 
with any conditions which you knew to exist?—A. No, I did not know that they 
existed at that time. 

Q. And as far as your knowledge goes, if it was met with it was very exceptional? 
—A. I don’t know; I have not seen any. 

Q. You have not seen any ?—A. I have seen it, but not on this work. 

Q. Then the fourth figure on the blue print represents detached ledge rock in mass 
of over one cubic yard; I suppose that is also another thing upon which there was no 
difference of opinion?—A. Oh, I don’t suppose, except that word ‘masses,’ that is where 
the difference of opinion is. 

Q. But if it were detached ledge rock, I don’t suppose there was ever any differ- 
ence between you in regard to it?—A. No, I don’t imagine that there would be. 

Q. You never heard of any difference of opinion in regard to that?—A. No, not 
in detached ledge rock. 

Q. Then we might discuss figure 6, representing shale rock which in the judgment 
of the engineer can be best removed by blasting ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Shale rock found in the form represented in your blue print would not be sub- 
ject, I suppose, to much difference between you either?—A. No, there might be a 
difference; I don’t know that there is any difference, but there might be in shale rock, 
for some shale rock you can plough. 

Q. But you don’t recall any difference that ever did arise with respect to shale 


rock?—A. No. 
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Q. So that we may, by this process of elimination, get down to figure 5 on this 
blue print, which is in reality the crux of the whole situation, isn’t it?—A. Yes, that 
is the one that I added in. 

Q. My learned friend Mr. Moss suggests that I might ask ycu, with respect to the 
shale rock, if that could be removed by pick and shovel, removed without blasting— 
how you would classify it; that is the material shown in figure 6 of your blue print? 
—A. Shale rock? 

Q. You said a moment ago that you knew of some shale rock that could be 
ploughed ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose it could be ploughed or could be removed by a pick and shovel without 
blasting 2—A. If it could be removed better by blasting I think I would still call it 
rock. 

By Mr. Moss: 


Q. If it could be removed conveniently ?—A. If it could be best removed by blast- 
ing I suppose I would have to call it rock. 

Q. If it could be best removed by ploughing what would you call it?—A. If it 
could be best removed by ploughing I think I would call it rock. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Common excavation, or loose rock, or which?—A. That might be a question. 
I have never thought of it in that way, taking it as common excavation. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Have you ever found it where it could be ploughed mcre conveniently than 
by blasting ?—A. If it is very shallow it would, suppose there was only six inches or a 
foot of it to take off at the bottom of the cut. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. At all events you see, Mr. Lumsden, that even with this explicit interpretation 
very difficult questions might arise in respect if it?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. And I gather from your answers now that you cannot make the test whether 
it could be best removed by blasting’/—A. That is what it says here—if best removed 
by blasting. 

Q. That is your interpretation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, with respect to the first four figures, you have a note at the bottom of 
this blue print, ‘is a mere matter of measurement ’?—A. Yes; that is in the first one 

Q. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are all the same?—A. Yes; one is ‘by the engineer’ and 
the other is ‘by rock measurers.’ 

Q. Whether it is by engineers or by rock measurers, it is a mere matter of measure- 
ment ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see you do not say anything with respect to Nos. 5 and 6 being a mere matter 
of measurement; you say ‘to form a judgment as to whether or not it is best removed 
by blasting, the Chief Engineer must view the work in progress or leave it to be de- 
cided by the engineer in charge, whose duty it is to frequently visit the work during 
its operation, and be governed thereby and act accordingly ’?—A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t put anything in there about that being a mere matter of measure- 
ment ?—A. I see I have not. 

Q. Had you any object in leaving that: out?—A. Not that I remember of. 

Q. Did it occur to you that it was more difficult to measure that than to measure 
the other classes that you have described?—A. I can’t say whether I thought so at 
the time or not; I don’t recollect taking that into consideration—any difficulty 
about measuring. - 

Q. Your blue print does not purport to be drawn to scale at all? —A. No. 

Q. So that the figure itself does not give any indication of the size of the material 
represented, further than when you speak of ‘one cubic yard’ here and there? —A. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Yes; but in figure 4, in those places representing more than a cubic yard, though 
they are not actually to a scale, still the ones below it are very much more than one 
cubic foot. There is no scale to it. 

Q. But you don’t say how much they are over a cubic yard?—A. No; but the 
more over a cubic yard, the bigger it would make the other one. 

Q. While we are speaking of this, I suppose we may take it that this blue print 
is simply a theoretical drawing?’—A. That is all. 

Q. It does not purport to represent any actual conditions existing?—A. No. 

Q. Could you say whether you would be likely to find material massed as closely 
as that?—A. Oh, yes, you could find material, and do find material, massed as closely 
as that. j 

~ Q. But you would not say that the average would be massed as closely as that? 

—A. That is, you frequently find material which is just the same as if it had been 
taken and pitched in—into a trench we will say, or into a cutting—and just filled up 
with it, all different sized stones mixed together. 

Q. But when you are speaking now of the average excavation of this material 
along the line of railway, I suppose you would not expect to find it all of material 
of that class?—A. Not in that shape, certainly. 

Q. In that shape, or as closely packed as that?—A. I would expect it to be in close. 
Some of it might be opener than others, but I fancy the pieces should be approxi- 
mately touching. 

Q. At all events, this blue print of yours was submitted to the engineer for the 
Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in his letter of February 20, 1908, Mr. Woods writes :— 


EXHIBIT No. 54. 
: February 20, 1908. 
Mr. Hucu D. Lumspen, 
Chief Engineer, Eastern Division, 
National Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favour of the 17th instant, 
file 7787, giving your interpretation of classes 34, 35 and 36 of our specifications, 
with blue prints and explanation of same, also copies of your instructions to 
your engineers. 

We are quite satisfied with your interpretation of the specifications and with 
your instructions, which are explicit. I do not know the date of those instruc- 
tions, or when they are supposed to have become effective, but, from reports from 
my assistants at Winnipeg and Quebec, there does not seem to have been any 
change in classification of work previously reported, the percentage of classified 
material being steadily increased. : 

We are satisfied that on some parts of the line the work previously estimated 
was not classified according to your recent instructions, being over-estimated in 
both loose and solid rock. The attention of your district engineers has been called 
to this fact, but apparently without effect. If your instructions were effective 
when the January estimates were made, we certainly will have to object to the 
classification as rendered on certain parts of the work. 


H. A. WOODS, 
Assistant Chief Engineer. 


There was only one blue print?—A. I may have sent him two copies of the blue 
print, I am not sure. : 

Q. At all events, he had nothing before him further than what you submitted to 
the engineers?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Woods says: ‘Also copy of your instructions to your engineers. We are 
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quite satisfied with your interpretation of the specifications and with your instruc- 
tions, which are explicit? Did Mr. Woods ever withdraw that approval of your inter- 
pretation?—A. Never to my knowledge. : 

Q.. Always adhered to it as being satisfactory ; well, you sent that to your dis- 
trict engineers—that interpretation with blue print?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you write the same letter to all the engineers, Mr. Lumsden ?—A. I can’t 
say from memory, but I think I did. 

Q. Probably you did?—A. I think I did. 

Q. To the district engineers?—A. District engineers, yes. 

Q. Will you look at this typewritten copy of letter dated January 14, 1908, 
addressed by you to Mr. Doucet :— 


EXHIBIT No. 55. 
File 7787. 
A. E: DOUCET, Esg.. Orrawa, January 14, 1908. 
District Engineer, 
Quebec. 

Dear Sir,—Herewith please find copy of my interpretation of clauses 34, 
35 and 36 of our general specifications, together with a blue print diagram in 
explanation of same. These, after having been submitted to the Justice Depart- 
ment, have been approved by the Commissioners. 

You will please at once go over these carefully and say whether the classi- 
fication in your district conforms to such interpretation. If it does not, steps 
must at once be taken by you to have your division and resident engineers, who 
are personally acquainted with the work, take up the matter, and, as far as now 
practicable, have an estimate prepared showing the difference such classification 
would make with that which has heretofore been used by you. In future all 
classification must be in conformity with my interpretatiou. Measurements must 
be made and full notes kept showing such classification on cross-sections where 
rock or other classified material is met with in large quartities, or by measure- 
ments made by the assistant, of rock or loose rock in boulders. In short, actual 
measurements must be made of all classified material returned, and not by per- 
centages. 

I propose having a meeting here of the district engineers now in charge of 
construction on Thursday, the 23rd instant, and should like you to arrange to 
be present. 

Yours truly, l 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


You remember writing that letter?—A. Yes; I think I wrote another letter 
exactly the same, with the excepticn that there was something more at the end of it. 
I think there is a copy of that here. 

Q. I think so; I will come to that in a moment. This is transmitting your inter- 
pretation to Mr. Doucet as district engineer. You say, ‘these, after having been sub- 
mitted to the Justice Department, have been approved by the Commissioners ’??— 
Ae Yes: 

Q. That is, your interpretation of the general specifications. ‘You will please at 
once go over these carefully and say whether the classification in your district con- 
forms to such interpretation. If it does not, steps must at once be taken by you to- 
have your division and resident engineers, who are practically acquainted with the 
work, take up the matter, and, as far as now practicable, have an estimate prepared 
showing the difference such classification would make with that which has been here- 
tofore used by you.’ You must at that time have had some knowledge of the classi- 
fication on District ‘B’?—A. How do you mean, some knowledge? I had been there 
in the previous October. 
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Q. And the previous July also?—A. And the July previous. I did not see much 
of the classification in July that I did in October. 

Q. So that you had some knowledge of whether the classification that had been 
followed upon District ‘B?’ had in fact conformed to this new interpretation ?—A. 
No, not the new interpretation; that No. 5 had been put in since I was up there—that 
assembled rock. 

Q. But what I mean is that you, having been over the ground, and as Chief En- 
gineer naturally having a knowledge of the work under your charge, would know 
pretty well whether they had been following that standard or not, wouldn’t you?— 
A. Well, I knew from Mr. Doucet’s letter that they had not been following that stan- 
dard in October—not that standard, but the standard that I had laid down in October. 

Q. That you subsequently laid down?—A. No, what I first laid down; I knew he 
had not been following that. 

Q. But you didn’t know whether they had been following your new interpreta- 
tion?—A. I didn’t know what difference the addition of that assembled rock would 
make to it. 

Q. You ask him first to make an examination for the purpose of determining 
whether, as a matter of fact, the classification did conform with such interpretation ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And had you no knowledge of whether it did or did not?—A. Well, I hadn’t 
any accurate knowledge of it. I had seen a bit of it, and a piece of the work 

Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Lumsden, after all is said and done, and giving all 
due weight and importance to the opinions that you had perused, and so on, was not 
this new interpretation of yours made more or less to meet the views that had existed 
among your district engineers?—A. As far as that No. 5, that assembled rock, is 
concerned, that was an addition to what I had previously made. 

Q. And it was made to bring your interpretation into harmony with what your 
district engineers had been contending for?—A. Well, I can’t say it was altogether to 
bring it into harmony, but it was covering the point which I thought there might be 
a question about. 

Q. And which your district engineers, Mr. Doucet and others, had raised in the 
first place with you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you continued in this letter, ‘in future all classification must be in 
conformity to my interpretation. Measurements must be made and full notes kept 
showing such classification on cross-sections where rock or other classified material is 
met with in large quantities, or by measurements made by an assistant of rock or loose 
rock in boulders. In short, actual measurements must be made of all classified material 
returned,.and not by percentages ’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you aware that a certain amount of work had been classified by per- 
centages previous to that?—A. Yes; I had been told so. 

Q. I suppose you knew, as a matter of fact, that it had been?—A. Yes, I know 
from the statements made that it had been. 

Q. I suppose you also knew that that is always done in all contracts—that there 
is a certain amount done by percentage?—A. Well, not always. 

Q. I don’t say it has always been done, Mr. Lumsden?—A. I know that it has 
been done. Sie an i 

Q. On every contract you know, that you have had to do with, it is done in cer- 
tain cases—estimates rather than ?—A. Yes, in most contracts it has been. 

Q. It is a recognized way of arriving at classification?—A. Well, I would hardly 
say it is recognized. I know that it has been done, and I know it has been done on 
work I have been on. l 

Q. Apart from this work altogether ?—A. Apart from this work. 

Q. Now, as a result of this letter of January 14 (Exhibit 55) you remember what 
the district engineers did—what action they took 2—A,. I can’t say that I remember it. 
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I remember receiving a letter from Mr. Doucet stating that the werk heretofore done— 
or words to that effect—had been in accordance with that. 


Mr. Moss.—That is later. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Yes, that is rather later; but in regard to the question of measurements you 
remember that your district engineers did come to Ottawa for the purpose of meeting 
you?—A. Yes, we had a meeting in Ottawa. 

Q. That was about the 29th January, 1908?—A. I don’t reccllect the date. 

Q. At that meeting do you remember that Mr. Dunn, the district engineer of 
District A., Mr. Doucet, district engineer of District B., Mr. Molesworth, district en- 
gineer of C., and Mr. Poulin, the district engineer of District F., were all present ?—A. 
J can’t say I remember. I know there was a meeting; I don’t know whether they were 
all present or not. 

Q. And I think the Commissioners themselves were present also; do you recall 
that fact ?—A. I don’t recall the fact. I know there was a mecting, and I remember 
the meeting; J don’t remember who was present. 

Q. And those four districts were the only districts where there was any work 
proceeding on at that time—A. B. ©. and F.?—A. There was no work going on in C. 
at that time, I don’t think; it must be D. 

Q. Mr. Doucet’s recollection agrees with yours, that there was no work going on 
in O. at that time, but the district engineer Mr, Molesworth was present ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So there was work going on only on districts A. B. and F. at that time?— 
A. I think so. 

Q. Do you recall the nature of the discussion which you had then with those dis- 
trict engineers?—A. I can’t say I do. 

Q. Do you remember their representing to you that your letter of January 14 
requiring measurements in all cases was really requiring an impossibility from the en- 
gineers resident?—A. I know from a subsequent letter I wrote that there was some 
suggestion, but I don’t recollect the conversation about it, but I know there was some 
such thing. 

Q. Perhaps you may be able to remember that that was the principal reason for 
the meeting, and that was principally discussed between you?—A. I don’t know that 
that was the principal discussion at the meeting, but I assume that it must have been 
discussed, from the letter I wrote immediately afterwards. 

Q. Are you able to remember there was any discussion at that meeting between 
your district engineers and yourself as to figure No. 5 on your blue print attached 
to your interpretation?—A. No, I don’t remember it. 

Q. The engineers agreed in general with your interpretation, didn’t they?—A I 
don’t remember but very little about that meeting, really. My memory—I don’t re- 
member any facts connected with the meeting at the present moment. What was the 
date of it? - 

Q. January 29, 1908?—A. What was the date of my interpretation? 

Q. 14th January, the letter sending it to the engineers was written on the 14th ?— 
A. I can’t recollect any details of the meeting at all. 

Q. You remember that as a result of that meeting you wrote certain letters both 
dated January 30, 1908; you might just look at those two letters which have already 
been filed as Exhibits 21 and 22 (pp. 161, 163) and say whether you remember that they 
were written as a result of the conference you had on the 29th J anuary with your 
engineers¢—A. Well, I can’t say that I remember that they were written with that, but 
I daresay they were, from the fact they were written on that date. : 

Q. And that they deal with the question?—A. It is practically the same letter as 
the one you showed me the typewritten copy of, I think. 

Mr. CurysLer.—Word for word, except that last sentence. 


Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Have you any doubt that they were?—A. I mean to say when you called my 
7 attention to it just now I didn’t know what the reason of that was, but I daresay it was. 
Q. Have you any doubt that it was?—A. I can’t say that I have not any doubt 

but I am only taking what they say about it. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. The first of these letters, Exhibit 22 (p. 163), says: In regard to my letter 
to you of the 14th inst. I beg to substitute the accompanying letter, as I have 
taken into consideration that some instances may be met with where actual meas- 
urements are impracticable, but it must be understood that actual measurements 
(a record of which are kept, either by cross sections or by measurements) must 
be made as a rule of all work, and if at any time you find it necessary to put on 
an extra man for this purpose you can do so;’ 


That of course admits that there are such cases where it is impracticable to make 
measurements?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you say that the rule must be ‘ actual measurements must be made as a 
rule of all work,’ what do you mean by saying ‘a record of which are kept, either by 
cross-sections or by measurementsé’—A. The cross-sections mean that they be shown 
on the cross-section sheets, which are measurements actually, but the others are mea- 
surements of boulders or detached rock which do not appear on the cross-section sheet 
but must appear in notes. 

Q. Then in the letter which you inclosed you have the same letter which I read 
to you of date of January 14, with the exception that you change the last clause of the 
letter, or rather you add to the last clause of the letter, ‘except in cases where mea- 
urements are impracticable in the judgment of the engineer in charge.’ A. Yes. 

Q. So that in this letter of instructions you further modify the views you have 
expressed and you make the rule now that measurements are to be the rule, except in 
eases where in the judgment of the resident engineer or the engineer in charge, who- 
ever he is?—A. Yes. 

Q. Measurements are impracticable?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. ‘Engineer in charge’ does mean resident engineer, doesn’t it?—A. I think 
it would be considered so, but still I think it would be checked by the divisional en- 
gineer whether the work could be measured or not. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. It was the resident engineer in each residency where he is resident, subject to 
to the supervision of the divisional engineer; in this letter you make it depend upon 
his judgment whether—A. Whether it is an exceptional case or not. 

Q. Whether the measurement can be made or not?—A. Yes, whether it is an 
exceptional case or not. 

Q. You do not say anything about ‘ exceptiona: case,’ you say whether it is prac- 
ticable or not?—A. I beg pardon. 

Q. He is to determine whether it is practicable or not?—A. (Reads): ‘In future 
all classification must be in conformity with my classification. Measurements must 
be made and full notes kept showing such classification on cross-sections where rock 
or other classified material is met with in large quantities, or by measurements made 
by an assistant, of rock or loose rock in boulders. In short, actual measurements shall 
be made of all classified material returned, and not by percentages, except in cases 

Q. ‘Except in cases where measurements are impracticable in the judgment of 
the engineer in charge?’—A. Yes. 

Q. Now let us begin at the beginning, Mr. Lumsden, with regard to measurements 
The first measurements are made by the engineer in charge of work of this kind?—A. 
When you are speaking of measurements, what do you mean by measurements? 
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Q. Well, your cross-sections give dimensions, &c—A. The line is chained out, 
that is the first measurement as a rule. 

Q. That is longitudinally, it is chained out?—A. Yes. 

Q. They chain it out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then I suppose they take cross-sections?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is before any material is removed at all?—A. They should, yes. 

Q. And these cross-sections they would carry down, I think you told us, to one 
foot below grade?—A. No, not in the first instance. 

Q. Where would they carry it down to?—A. They could not carry it down, there 
was no grading done. 

Q. You mean to say you would not do your grading until after the removal of 
the material?—A. No, but you would cross-section before you removed any material. 

Q. How far would that cross-section extend?—A. Far enough out to cover all 
the work that would be done. 

Q. How deep, to what level?—A. They would have no depth at all, but on the 
surface of the ground on each side of the centre of the line; they get a surface cross- 
section in the first instance, then they lay out the cutting, then they put in the pegs 
to whatever slope and grade the material warrants. 

Q. Well then, as the material is taken out then you have your cross-section car- 
ried down?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now that cross-section, I suppose, would give you the actual contents of a 


cut, wouldn’t it, whatever it is?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well now, is it to your knowledge that over every portion of this work these 
cross-sections were taken and carefully preserved?—A. Oh, they ought to be. 

Q. Well, don’t you know they were, as a matter of fact?—A. I believe they were; 
that is, I can’t say that they are all completed; I don’t believe—I am sure they are 
not. 

Q. You mean the figuring of them out?—A. You are referring to these particular 
pieces now, are you? 

Q. Yes; I want the whole work from beginning to end—the whole work from the 
beginning ?—A. I am satisfied it cannot all be done, because the work is not done. 

Q. Well, where the work is done?—A. Some of them may be in progress still. 

Q. All the work under criticism?—A. Oh, that is another point. 

Q. Let us get down to that? A. That 

Q. Take all the work under criticism, isn’t it a fact that cross-sections have been 
taken ? 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is all we have to deal with. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. That cross-sections have been taken and are preserved, and are to-day on file, 
of the work concerning which any objection has been raised at all?—A. I presume 
they were. 

Q. So that whenever there is any talk about measurements being impracticable, 
or estimating by percentages, it does not mean, of course, estimating the total con- 
tents or anything of that sort?—A. No. 

Q. They are all fixed by cross-sections, aren’t they?—A. The total contents are. 

Q. But where varying materials are found in a cut, and where some of it is com- 
mon excavation, and some of it is loose rock, and some of it is what you have subse- 
quently called assembled rock, and some of it is ledge rock, it is only in determining 
the proportion that percentages are ever used at all?—A. Might I say there should 
be a line of demarcation, as a rule, between those different classifications on the eross- 
section. 

Q. Where it is possible to have that line of demarcation, are you in a position to 
say it is not being done?—A. I cannot. 

Q. Do you know that they have not done it?—A. I cannot say that. 
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Q. No. Now, let us come to the cases where the practical measurement can be 
made. First, with regard to the question of boulders, you take the measurement of the 
boulder by the cubic yard?—A. Yes. 

Q. That will be measured by a rock measurer, won’t it?—A. Yes, or sometimes 
by an engineer. 

Q. A rock measurer, I suppose, does not know much about trigonometry ?—A. 
He may or he may not; he may be a young assistant who does know something about 
trigonometry. 

Q. When you talk about measuring the cubic contents of a rock, how will they 
do that?—A. They generally do it with the tape line. 

Q. With the tape line; they measure the length and the circumference ?—A. 
The best way is to measure the circumference, when they can, in two different 
directions: 

Q. But supposing it is in position?—A. Then they cannot measure it until the 
earth is taken away from around it probably. 

Q. And if the earth and the boulder is knocked sky high by the blast it will be 
pretty difficult to get any kind of measurement?—A. It might be after it is blown. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you know it is quite impossible?—A. If it is blown to 
pieces; but, as a rule, where boulders are met with, the softer material is removed 
before the boulder is. 

Q. But take your case where the softer material is removed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they throw the tape measure around it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Isn’t it a matter of estimate in the end; it is not an accurate measurement, 
simply a guess?—A. It depends upon what you mean by accurate measurement. 

Q. Take boulders of irregular shape?—A. You do not get the actual contents. 

Q. You do not get the cubic contents actually; you get an estimate, approximate ? 
—A. Approximately, you get the cubic contents of them. 

* Q. You get an approximate estimate in the end; that is the best you can get, 
isn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would the estimate of a practised engineer, take yourself, you go into one of 
those cuts and you see a boulder lying there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you look at it; would you not be able to estimate its cubic contents more 
accurately than the rock measurer who throws his tape line around it?—A. I might 
or I might not, it depends upon what experience the rock measurer would have. 

Q. Couldn’t you see at a glance of the eye what the circumference and the length 
were?—A. I could make a guess at it, but if he was experienced and had the measure- 
ments he would have a better chance of being right than I would. 

Q. But his would be an estimate in the end?—A. Yes, but he had taken measure: 
ments and I had not. 

Q. You tell me that in estimating a boulder of irregular shape, you, a practised 
engineer, would not be able to better tell or estimate its cubic contents than a rock 
measurer would if he took a dozen measurements with the tape line?—A. It would 
depend upon the rock measurer’s experience. 

Q. Let me ask you whether you could not, and whether any engineer of experience 
would not, be able to give a pretty accurate estimate of the cubic contents of a rock of 
irregular shape?—A. I could make possibly a good guess at it, but I would sooner try 
to measure it. 

Q. If you could?—A. If I could. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you would be pretty near to its cubic contents?—A. I 
would think I was anyway. 

Q. Because you could never figure it out accurately anyway, exactly ?—A. Tt 
would be very hard to figure out the exact measurement. 

Q. What I want to come to is this, would it be reasonably practicable at all to 
get the exact measurement on the ground when you are building a railway up here in 
the north?—A. Not if we go into the fraction of a foot or the fraction of an inch, 
you cannot make it exact. 
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Q. But is it not quite possible for an engineer, taking one with an another, to 
make an estimate of the size without measuring?—A. Oh, he could make an estimate. 

Q. Without much chance of an error, or without any serious error?—A. It de- 
pends upon his experience entirely. 

Q. And there would be a very considerable margin of error with any measure- 
ments which the average rock measurer would make?—A. I cannot say what the 
average rock measurer might do, but if he is experienced in the work he ought to get 
pretty close to it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How would you proceed yourself in that case?—A. I would want to get a man 
there to measure as close as he could as the work progresses. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You tell us you would prefer measurement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the practice followed by the engineers in regard to all free 
boulders?—A. I presume they ought to have measured them. 

Q. E am instructed that they were measured?—A. If they were measured they 
have the record of it, and that is what we wanted. 

Q. But now when you come to this assembled rock, Mr. Lumsden, I want to ask 
you a few questions about the measurement of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose that you do not get in that country very regular formation, do 
you; you get a great deal of irregular formation?—A. Sometimes it is very irregular. 

Q. It is very irregular. Supposing you had a cut to make where the surface is 
very irregular to start with, how would you propose to measure the assembled rock 
that might be found within the lines of the cross-section? How would you go about it; 
what would be your method of doing that?—A. When you strike these boulders, this 
mass of boulders in the work, you would note where they were and endeavour to 
measure them; if there were only a few yards of them in a place you would have 
to measure them as you would boulders, only in a mass. 

Q. How many feet of material can be removed by one blast?—A. That depends 
upon the size of the blast. 

Q. In practice, in ordinary work?—A. That depends entirely on the size of the 
blast. 

Q. How much do they use in a blast in ordinary work, that is what I want to 


get at; you know the size of these things?—A. I do not know what sized blast they 
used on this work. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. What, in your experience, has been the size of the blast?—A. It depends en- 

tirely as to the size of the blast used upon the quality of the material. 
By Mr. Smith: 

Q. In your experience as an engineer, knowing they are not going to blow up a 
whole mountain by dynamite?—A. There is one case on this work where they removed 
something over 40,000 cubic yards in one blast; they are said to have done so. 

Q. Where was this?—A. Up in Canyon lake; it was not on the line; they blew 
it into the line to fill up a lake with it. 

Q. What I want to get at is not the extraordinary things; we want to deal with 
the ordinary and the usual, and I will go further and say the proper methods of using 
blasting. Take the ordinary methods of using blasts, and take, for instance, a light 
blast, then a medium blast and then a heavy blast?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us what material would usually be removed by such blasts?—A. It 
depends upon what the material was entirely; in some cases you might strike material, 
put in a heavy blast and it will remove very little of it, and in others it would all 
blow out. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. I suppose it is not an unusual thing to move a thousand feet with a blast? 
—A. A thousand feet? 

Q. A thousand yards with a blast?—A. Well, it will take quite a good blast; it 
depends upon the material, though, and the amount of explosive used. 

Q. How do they put their blasts in; tell us a little about it, going into the ele- 
mentary features of it for the benefit of counsel, if not of the committee?—A. They 
put in a blast, depending on the material, so far in from the working surface of it. 

Q. What do they mean by a ‘T’; I have heard some one talking about a ‘T’? 
—A. I cannot tell you what they mean by a ‘T? 

Q. What would you mean by it?—A. I do not know what they mean by a ‘T? 

Q. I would suppose that it meant that they would bore in and spread it out in 
the shape of a ‘T’?—A. I do not know it by that term. 

Q. Do you know that formation of a blast?—A. T know the formation of a blast 
by which they burrow in and when they get in then they widen it out. 

Q. That is the point; what do they call that?—A. Coyoting, I have heard it 
called. 

Q. That is the same; I think coyoting is the same as the ‘T’?—A. I do not know 
that I have heard of it under the name of ‘ T; but I have heard it under the name of 
coyoting. 

Q. I suppose they call it the ‘T’ because it is something in the shape of a T it 
goes in and widens out.—A. Yes. 

` Q. Now take such a blast and it is going to move a large mass of material ?— 
A. Tt is if the material is of a kind that will move; sometimes they get disappointed 
and do not move but very little. 

Q. I know that, and sometimes it moves more than they expect. At all events 
they have to move a certain amount of material, and it has to be removed if it takes a 
dozen blasts to move it?—A. Yes. 

* Q. Well now, supposing they would move 500 to 1,000 yards?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is composed of different material?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or of different formations?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have some'common excavation, what ought to rank as common excava- 
tion in that thousand yards, and you have a lot of assembled rock in it, and perhaps 
it will take off a piece of ledge rock as well, will you tell me how it will be possible to 
measure exactly what was displaced of each class by that blast?—A. You could not 
measure exactly what was displaced, but all that stone that is blasted has to be handled 
over again. 

Q. Where does it go to?—A. Into an embankment probably. 

Q. But some of it goes up into the air never to be seen again, doesn’t it?—A. It 
should not move very far. 

Q. But after the blast I do not suppose it will be in exactly the same formation 
as before the blast?—A. No. 

Mr, Moss.—Assembled rock will break up in disorder it would not be the same. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Yes, assembled rock will not be assembled after the blast?—A. No. 

Q. What I want to get at is, is there any possible way of determining or 
estimating what proportion was solid rock, and what proportion assembled rock, 
except by the examination which has been made of the ground before it is blown up, 
and of the two ragged sides and the bottom and the face that remains, that is the way 
isn’t it?—A. There is very little except this that all this material that has been blown 
up,whatever it is, is there, as far as ledge rock is concerned the probability is that you 
ean get some idea of what has been effected by the blast in the face. 

Q. Perhaps we might start from there. Now if you find that the two sides show 
ledge rock up so far and the bottom was ledge rock, and the lines of the ledge rock 
corresponded with the cross-section or a considerable portion of it, then you could 
form an idea by measuring, couldn’t you?—A. Yes. 

3—19 
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Q. But what I want to get at is this, if you say to your engineers, ‘ You have got 
to measure——A. Yes. 

Q. ‘ All this assembled rock ’??—A. Yes. 

Q. I want you to tell me if it would be physically possible to do it?—A. You 
could not if you measure every hundred feet in the face, that is if it is only in small 
quantities, if it is in big masses, in layers as it frequently would be, you could measure 
it in the cross-section the same as the ledge rock does. 

Q. Is it not a fact that not only would it not be exceptional where you could not 
measure it, but isn’t it the exception where you could measure it?—A. I do not see 
why it should be exceptional where you could measure it. 

Q. Have you had any experience in doing it?—A. I never tried to measure 
assembled rock I never had such a classification. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. That is in your actual experience, in your own work?—A. I never measured 
assembled rock. 


By Mr. Smith: ; 

Q. What did you say ?—A. I never measured assembled rock in my own work, I 
never had such a term. 

Q. Your ideas are largely influenced, are they not, Mr. Lumsden, by your previous 
experience, there, I think, solid rock in ledge was dealt with?—A. There were other 
things than solid rock in ledge dealt with. 

Q. I mean for solid rock excavation, your ideas were that it was ledge rock prac- 
tically—A. I might add in connection with what you spoke of in reference to the use 
of large blasts that the material has all to be handled afterwards, and if there were a 
large number of boulders in it the blast will not affect the big boulders, it will 
loosen them up, and probably there may be one or two in the immediate vicinity of 
the blast that will be shattered, but the rest will be all just as they were and the 
number and the size of them is there and they can be measured. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Is not that statement of yours very largely theoretical because, as a matter 


of fact, you never did measure any in practice?—A. That is you are referring to 
assembled rock? 


Q. Yes, certainly. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. We are dealing more with assembled réck than with anything else; I may say 
to you, so that we will understand each other thoroughly that my instructions are that 
ledge rock has in all cases been measured, but that the difficulty is in measuring 
assembled rock. Now you always had the opinion and you still have, I take it, that 
the engineer on the ground is the best qualified to form an opinion as to the assembled 
rock —A. As to classification generally, 

Q. To classification generally. Now, supposing that you have a heavy cut to 
make, do they start in from both ends?—_A. They may or they may not 

Q. I suppose they frequently do?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. They frequently start in from both ends, 
mation, a variety of formation, assembled rock tha 
then we have loose rock and you may have solid 
a quantity of other material th 
take how long for a heavy cut, 
I cannot tell you. 

Q. Will it take a month to make th 
the amount in the cut. 


Mr. LUMSDEN. 


and you have a very irregular for- 
t is more or less securely cemented, 
A rock ledge rock, and you may have 
at will be classed as common excavation ; that might 
a long cut?—A. It will depend upon the amount of it, 


at cut?—A. I cannot tell you, it depends upon 
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Q. How long will it take for a good long cut?—A. It might take three or four or 
six months. 


Q. You have known of cuts that will take three months?—A. I have known of 
cuts that actually took a year or more. 


Q. The resident engineer is on the ground day by day, isn’t he?—A. He is on it 
probably every few days anyway. 

Q. He is on it on some part of it, every day?—A. Some part of it, oh, yes. 

Q. He sees the material that is removed, either by blasting or by pick and shovel 
every day?—A. He does not see it every day, not every day. 

Q. But he sees it within two or three days, he is on some part of that work every 
day; of course he does not see every particular part of it every day, but he is there 


on the ground, and we will say there are two feet moved to-day, or five feet moved 
to-morrow ?—A. Yes. 


Q. And he is on the ground and making his notes of that material during those 
three months, or as you have said, in a long cut for six months. Doesn’t it stand to 
reason that man is in a thousand times better position—A. He is. 

Q. To classify, than anybody else?—A. He is. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Lumsden, especially in District B and District F, would you call the 
ground, generally, difficult to handle for railway construction purposes; that is in 
those two districts would you call, it especially difficult ground?—A. Yes, well I 
would not say, no, what I have seen of ‘B’ it has a lot of very nasty material to 
handle, but in ‘F’ if it is expensive material it is material that is met with all over 
the country; it is rock; but there is a lot of work in ‘ B’ that is nasty rock to handle, 


it is not as hard. 
By Mr. Smith: 
Q. It is the Laurentian formation, isn’t it?—A. It is not the Laurentian forma- 
tion, it is all mixed up. 
Q. You get all classes of rock there?—A. We get all kinds of rock. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. What they call Quebec? 
By Mr. Moss: 
Q. St. Lawrence Valley?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. The person who sees the edges or the sides, after the blast, immediately after 
blast, of course he can form a better impression than any one who saw it later ?— 


A. Yes. 
Q. And following the work in its progress, and following the different strata, 


whatever they may be, of rock, shale, assembled rock or anything else from time to 


time, every two or three days, if you will, that man of course naturally must know 
more about it than any one who looked at it later?—A. He should. 
Q. That is what you mean in your letter of September 24, which is Exhibit 8 
on page 103. (Reads): 
Mixed cuttings, consisting of common excavation, loose rock or cemented 
material, are much harder to classify, and the resident engineer, who sees the 
work from day to day, and makes the measurements, is in the best position to 
make a fair classification of same, but there.is often a wide difference of opin- 
ion between experienced engineers as to classification, but no rock should be allow- 
ed except such as is actually in the euttings?—A. Mixed measurements ? 
Q. Yes, but is not the—the engineer in a better position to make a fair classi- 


fication ?@—A. Yes. 
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Q. To make a fair classification, is that an accurate classification ?—A. No. : 

Q. He makes it upon the measurements he has taken from day to day; he is 
able to estimate a fair classification, is he not?—A. Yes, he ought to be. 

Q. That is what it means?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Is there any one in as good a position to make a fair classification as the en- 

gineer who is there from day to day ?—A. No, I don’t think there is. 

Q. You wrote something of the same character to Mr. Woods on May 15, 1908. 
Will you look at this letter, dated May 15, 1908, written by yourself to Mr. H.-A, 
Woods? 

EXAIBIL No 36 : 
Ortawa, May 15, 1908. 
H. A. Woops, Esq., 
Asst. Chief Engineer, G.T.P. Ry., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to yours of yesterday, I may say that your understanding 
as to the meaning of the quotation therein stated, ‘I should feel bound, ete., ete.” 
is not mine. What I mean is this, that if, on examining work, say a cutting 
practically finished, I thought the classification appeared to be excessive, I would 
not be prepared to ignore the classification made by the engineer who had seen 
the work from day to day, and state what the classification should be, without being 
able to verify my own ideas by actual measurements and observation of material 
found beyond the slopes and of the material taken from such cutting which 
would necessitate the digging out sections of embankments or waste where the 
material had been deposited. This would take considerable time, but would give 
a good idea of any great excess of solid rock or of other classified material that 
might have been returned in such cutting. I am certainly under the impression 
that it would be necessary to practically go over the whole of the 153 miles 
(196 objections) in District ‘F’ and a considerable portion of District ‘B’ east 
of the river, and I am still convinced ‘that the most prompt and satisfactory 
manner of settling this matter would be for us to at once agree to a third arbitra- 
tor if we can, or have him appointed if we cannot, so that the three might go over 
the work and then and there settle all the questions raised, and not have to return 
over the same ground again, which would be the case should two of us not agree 
on even 10 per cent of the objections raised, and having again to take off slopes in 
cuttings or sections of embankment for the inspection of a third arbitrator. 

Owing to only having received this morning your suggestion to meet you 
in Montreal to-day or to-morrow, previous engagements prevent my doing so, 
but trust to hear from you at an early date stating when it will be convenient 
for you to meet me either here or in Montreal, and I shall endeavour to do so. 
providing the Hodgins’ inquiry now going on will permit it. 

Yours truly, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 
The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway. 


You say in this letter: ‘In reply to yours of yesterday, I may say that your under- 
standing as to the meaning of the quotation therein stated, “I should feel bound, 
etc.” is not mine. What I mean is, that if on examining work, say a eutting practi- 
cally finished, I thought the classification appeared to be excessive, I would not be 
prepared to ignore the classification made by the engineer who had seen the work from 
day to day and state what the classification should be, without being able to verify 
my own ideas by actual measurements and observation of material found beyond the 
slopes and of the material taken from such cutting, which would necessitate the 
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digging out sections of embankments, or waste where the material has been deposited. 
This would take considerable time, but would give an idea of any great excess of solid 
‘rock or other classified material that might have been returned in such cutting. I 
am certainly under the impression that it would be necessary to practically go over 
the whole of the 153 miles (196 objections) in District ‘F’ and a considerable por- 
tion of District “B” east of the river, and I am still convinced that the most prompt 
and satisfactory manner of settling this matter would be for us to at once agree to 
a third arbitrator if we can, or have him appointed if we cannot.’ That is what you 
mean in writing to Mr. Woods with respect to the position held by the man who was 
on the ground and seen the thing going on from day to day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you also read the following extract from the minutes of the meeting. 
held by the Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway at Ottawa on July 14, 
1909. (Reads) :— 


EXHIBIT No. 57. 
_ Honourable S. N. Parent in the chair. 


The Chief Enginner reported verbally that it would be impossible to give an 
estimate of the amount of money involved in the disputes as to classification, 
owing to the fact that where cross-section notes of the engineers disagree with 
the present appearance of the work re-measurements will be necessary, and that 
the engineers who classified the work were not examined or requested to produce 
their books showing the” monthly classification of the work as it progressed and 
that he is still of the opinion that the resident engineers who see the work from 
day to day, are in the best position to make the classification, if they are capable 
and honest; as far as their knowledge is concerned they are the best men, and 
everything being equal they are the best men to judge the work, seeing it done 
day by day. 

7 Certified correct. 12. 1d, LEARN 
Secretary. 
By Mr. Smith: 


Q. That is a correct summary of the verbal report which you made, Mr. Lumsden, 
at the meeting of the commissioners ?—A. ‘ And that the engineers who classified the 
work were not examined or requested to produce their books. There were some of 
the engineers examined. 

Q. You are referring now to the arbitration proceedings?—A. Yes. 

Q. This verbal report made by you to the Commissioners was after your resigna- 
tion ?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that meeting at which you reported, that is subsequent to your resigning 
your position, by the letter that you had referred to several times, you attended this 
meeting and made this verbal report and you were still of opinion at that time that 
these were the men who were best qualified to make the classification?—A. I have 
said so on several occasions; I have said that same thing. 

Q. Did you make any charge whatever then against the engineers further than 
that they differed from you in opinion 2A. I don’t recollect if I did, except we found 
some errors; I mean errors on cross-sections, what appear to me to be errors. 

Q. What appear to be errors?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Mathematical errors?—A. No, not mathematical; they may have been; I 
cannot tell how the errors were made. That is, we could not make the ledge rock as 
shown on the cross-sections we had there correspond with the ledge rock as shown on 
the ground. 


By Mr. Smith: 
o Q. I suppose that there might have been error on your part as well in determin- 
ing the exact location?—A. The only thing—the engineers on the ground showed us 
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a certain station for instance, and we assumed they showed us the right station, and 
we looked then at the ledge rock on both sides of the cutting, but if they did not 
agree with the cross-sections as we had it there, we came to the conclusion there was 
something wrong. 

Q. Errors of that sort would be quite possible?—A. Oh, they might be. 

Q. Engineers, I suppose, are human, just as human as lawyers and other people 
are ?—A. I hope so. 

Q. They are liable to make mistakes now and then?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not find much of that, where you found any error in cross-sections 
—A. We found places where the cross-sections had not been apparently taken off 
enough to get at a very close approximation of the quantity. 

Q. At a very close approximation?—A. A close approximation of the quantity. 

Q. How close ought they to be taken?—A. Wherever there is a distinct change 
in the drop of the slope, for the rock, longitudinally, I mean. 

Q. Had you the profile before you to determine the original shape of the ground. 
What led you to suppose that cross-sections were not taken frequently enough?—A. 
Well, it is very hard to explain it unless you are in the cutting itself, but cross-sec- 
tions taken, we will say, at an even station, and the next cross-section is taken at say 
60 feet ahead, plus 60 feet. 

Q. Yes?—A. The one at the station showed us 10 feet of rock on each side of 
the excavation; the other one showed 5 feet of rock on each side of the excavation out 
of 60 feet. Intermediately between those, the rock ran down below the base of the 
cutting. We could only give an illustration. 

Q. Quite so. But, Mr. Lumsden, would not the engineer who was on the ground 
at the time, would not he seeing what the variations were, be in the best position to 
tell how close he ought to cross-section ?—A. Well he ought to, yes, that is what I 
say, but in this case, this place was where the rock rolls down and goes below the 
surface, and appears again probably 5 ft. ahead. 

Q. Is this an instance you remember of, or are you speaking of an illustration? 
—A. I am speaking of an instance I remember, but I cannot tell the exact station, I 
think I might be able to tell it from my notes. I am only referring to one or two 
eases which I did notice in that way aud had them take the cross-sections at half the 
distance, at the even station, of 30 feet, which would make a big difference in the 
amount of the rock. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Would you be kind enough to look that up, because I would be interested to 
know just where that locality is?—A. I think I can find it. 
Q. Don’t bother now. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. I suppose J am right in assuming that cross-sections would not be taken at 
even distances, they would be taken according to the formation?—A. That is how 
they should be taken, but they are very frequently taken at even stations 3; in any 
case, whether they are taken intermediately or not, as a rule they are taken at even 
100 feet and as many intermediate ones as are necessary. 

Q. I suppose you are aware that they very often took them 10 feet apart?—A. Oh 
yes, they may have to take them 5 feet apart. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Take what? 


Mr. SmirH.—Cross-sections, according to the formation and character of the 
country. A 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Now I don’t understand from your evidence now, Mr. Lumsden, that that 
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criticism is at all general. You have spoken of one or two cases?—A. No, I would 
not be positive as to the number of places; it was not a great many. 

Q. What I should like to get at and what I think the honourable members of 
the committee would like to get at, is to determine the principle upon which this 
thing has been done; if we can find any wrong principle then it is their desire to 
make it right. An exceptional case, where a cross-section might have been taken more 
frequently, it is worth nothing, but I want to get from you this, that you do not 
make that as a general criticism upon the work at all?—A. No. 

Q. You are also aware, Mr. Lumsden, I suppose that very frequently they took 
cross-sections. I don’t know how many of them were taken at less distance than ten 
feet, but I understand a great many were taken 10 feet apart. Does that agree with 
your knowledge*—A. They ought to be, in n rough country, in very rough rock; it 
depends on the lay of the rock. 

Q. This was a rough country, a very difficult country?—A. They have to take 
them as often as necessary to get at an actual approximation of the quantity of the 
work. 

Q. That has to be left to the judgment of the engineer who is doing the work ?— 
A. There is nobody else can do it. The rock is gone probably before—— 

Q. After the rock is removed, the conditions then are all changed, are they not ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. In looking at the work after it is done, you could not say what the formation 
was, previous to the work being done, could you?—A. By looking at the surface 
adjoining the work you are inspecting, adjoining the cutting that has been taken out, 
and looking at the material that is taken out, you could have some idea? : 

Q. Some idea, that is all? You have nothing you could base your opinion on 
that would be worth much?—A. It depends on the experience of the man who does 
it, I think, to a certain extent. 

, Q. Is it not a fact that the slopes will change by the weather ?—A. Oh, yes, slopes 
do change. 

Q. Will be washed down, the material will be washed down and washed away and 
so on, so that they will change in appearance in a very short time with the weather? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And then I suppose also material may be moved from place to place, if you 
are going to fill up a trestle here or there, you may remove material. Sometimes, I 
think you told us the other day that you had to draw a considerable distance ?— 
A. What are you referring to? Train haul material? 

- Q. Yes—A. Yes, sir, but train-haul material would not be taken out of the 
_ cutting. 

Q. Why might it not?—A. If the slopes had been taken off, they would not take it 
out of the cutting; they would borrow it from the sides of the cutting, not from the 
original cutting. 

Q. It would be the material that would come out of the cutting 7A. No. 

Q. It might?—A. They would have to handle their station if they took it out of 
the cutting first of all, and then handle it by train. 

Q. At all events there is some of that cutting moved?—A. Which material? 

Q. The material taken out of the cutting?—A. It has all to be taken out. It is 
moved off to the nearest embankment that has to be made, if there is rough stone in 
it there is a lot of stone in that embankment, and if there are a lot of boulders in it, 
there are a lot of boulders come to the outside of the embankment. We have seen that 
in many cases. : 

Q. And that embankment may be 5 feet away or it may be 500 feet away ?—A. Oh, 


SASS 


Q. How could anybody, Mr. Lumsden, tell where the material had come from 
that you found in the embankment in such a way as to form an intelligent opinion 
on it?—A. You can tell frequently by the progress profiles. The banks are made out 
continuously, 
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By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. I suppose it is this way, if there is an entrance, you find a cutting some place 
away or in close juxtaposition to it?—A. If there is an entrance it probably came 
from the cutting. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. That is about all you are able to say?—A. If the cutting is being taken out 
continuously, and the embankment as a rule is always made continuously, because you 
cannot get on to it until you make it, you can tell approximately where the material 
came from the cutting. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Even to do that you would have to make all those investigations you referred 
to in your letter. You would have to make the measurements and investigations you 
referred to in your letter?—A. To Mr. Woods? 

Q. Yes. Even to get that approximation you would have to do that?—A. Yes, 
you would have to dig into the embankments. 


By Mr. Smith, K.C. 


Q. And take all sorts of measurements and get all information as to just where 
the material came from if you were going to form an opinion which you were going 
to act upon; you would want to get first of all, all your measurements, then you would 
want to get information as to where the material you were examining came from, or 
rather to dig into the sides and all sorts of things, wouldn’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you would only have a rough approximation.—A. You would have 
some idea. : 

Q. I have notes of several occasions on which you expressed the same opinion 
that the engineers who did the work were the best qualified to make the classification, 
but I won’t weary the committee. I might simply refer once more to the written 
statement which you filed here, which is Exhibit No. 1 on page 71 of the Proceedings 
of this committee. In that you say: 


In regard to my loss of confidence in a certain portion of the engineering 
staff, I might say that this was due to their failure to carry out, in accordance 
with my views, the terms of the General Specification and of my instructions 
and interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of the specifications. The engineers 
on the ground who saw the work frequently while in progress ought necessarily 
to be best qualified to make the classification provided that they have the neces- 
sary experience and are honest, and though I may doubt whether some of them 
had the necessary experience as exemplified by the manner in which some cross- 
sections were taken, I do not challenge the honesty of their intentions. 


That, I take it, must have been a deliberate statement on your part, when it was 
filed as your written statement to this committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your opinion still is now that the engineers who did the work are the best 
qualified to make the classification, provided they be capable and honest, and you have 
a stated in this statement several times that you do not challenge their honesty? 
—A. No. 

Q. So it gets down to this, that you challenge the capacity of some of the en- 
gineers in this work, is not that it?—A. I don’t know how you put it, I know I can- 
not agree with them. 

Q. But in this statement you say they are the best qualified, undoubtedly, if they 
are capable and honest, and you do not challenge their honesty?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently it gets down to their capacity, does it not?—A. I think so. 

Q. In the making of this classification?—A. Yes. 

Q: That is right, is it not?—A. As far as I can see, it is right. 
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om za eee the slopes after the work has been done, and more éspecially 
rit has been done for some time, do you get any very definite idea of what the 
; character of it was before the material was removed?—-A. If you only look at what 
you see on the outside you may be very much deceived, but I think if you dig in three 
k or four feet into where the material has been disturbed, then you get a pretty good 
Ei idea of what was adjoining it. 
Q. You get some idea, but you have already stated that in these mixed cuttings 
it varies very much, so that usually in the centre cuttings might not be the same as 
in either side ?2—A. It might not be, but as a rule it runs in some sort of formation. 
It is not liable to hump in the middle cut and follow that on a curve. 

Q. Does it not as a matter of fact. I am told that is exactly what it does?—A. I 
have not had experience in finding it in that way. 

Q. I think you told us you had not had experience in this particular country ?— 
A. No, I have not had in that particular country, but I have been in a good deal 
similar countries. 

Q. You have never had to make classifications along the lines similar to this 
Transcontinental?—A. I have been in a very much similar country. 

Q. Where was that?—A. They are pretty far apart. 

Q. They are a long way apart?—A. Yes. 

Q. But in this particular country you never had occasion to make classifications ? 
—A. No, I looked at classifications, in a lot of it; through the State of Maine there 
is classification a good deal like some of it in Quebec. 

Q. It is not as far north and it is not as rocky?—A. It is pretty rocky. 

i; Q. You would not say it is as rocky as you find it in the northern part of the 
province of Quebec for instance?—A. Part of the line through Maine is very rocky. 
Q. Very rocky indeed, eh?—A. Yes. 

4 Q. I am told that in many of those cuts there was the most striking variation, 
and that the material on the sides would really not be an indication of what there was 
in the middle before it was moved?—A. I cannot say as to that. 

Q. In so far as the material in the centre of the cut differed from the sides, of 
course I suppose it would be no indication, naturally ?—A. No, it would not. 

È Q. Is it not also a fact that these different forms shade into one another so to 
4 speak, the line of demarcation is not very distinct?—A. Sometimes it is; sometimes 
= at 1s not. : 
Q. I suppose that is practically all you can say about it, sometimes it is abrupt 
and you get a distinctly marked line, and other times it shades almost imperceptibly, 
= one class into another?—A. At times it would be very hard to determine the exact 
line. 

Q. In eases of that kind you would have to, after taking your measurements, you 
would have to make an estimate of some kind where one is shaded into another; in 
that way you could not do anything else than estimate. ‘ Well this is 20 per cent so 
and so, and this is 24 per*cent so and so,’ could you?—A. You could get at that esti- 
i mate very closely by taking the proportion of stone in it. 

; Q. Your modified interpretation eliminated altogether the question of the size 
of the stone?—A. Exactly the size. 

Q. In deference to the opinion expressed by the Deputy Minister of Justice and 
other counsel-and so on?—A. Yes. : 

: Q. So that you might have that assembled rock with very small stones in it?— 
A. Well, there would be a great many small stones. 

Q. There would be a great many small stones?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Did you, by the way, arrive at any percentage of stone or rock that assembled 
rock ought to contain?—A. That would depend on the size of the rock. 

Q. It would too, would it?—A. Yes, I mean that the percentage would depend 
on the size of the rock, whether it is very big or very small. 
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Q. Suppose you had rock of exactly the same shape?—A. All cireular, we will 
say. 

Q. A globe?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would not the proportion be exactly the same whether they were small or 
large?—A. It appears to me the voids would be less with the small stones than they 
are with the big ones. 

Q. If they were absolutely round would they not be the same, the voids would be 
exactly the same?—A. I don’t think they would be exactly the same. One thing is, 
if you have large stones and small stones mixed you get a great deal more—— 

Q. Voids?—A. No, you get a great deal more in the cutting of the stone than 
if they were exactly the same size. 

Q. Do you remember discussing with Mr. Doucet the question of what percentage 
assembled rock ought to have of rock?—A. I remember some conversation with Mr. 
Doucet about it; I don’t remember the particulars of it though. 

Q. Do you remember the suggestion that there ought to be about 50 per cent of 
rock?—A. I think I recollect 50 per cent renewed, but I don’t think I agreed to 50 
per cent, but I think there would be 60 or 65, something like that; I don’t know the 
exact percentage. I think if you take spheres and put them into anything square; 
take a cubic yard, rather say you take a cubic yard and fill it with spheres, that would 
make up about 65 or 66 per cent, and the remaining 35 per cent would be voids. 

Q. Would not that be a very high percentage, Mr. Lumsden?—A. I don’t know 
that it would ke very high, not if you take different sizes and put them in as thick 
as they go. 

Q. You must also make allowance for irregular shapes?—A. Yes, very often, 
irregular shapes give a chance for the small stones to go in. 

Q. They also give a chance for the cemented material, quite a large proportion? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. With irregular shapes, or supposing even from the point of contact in each 
ease, supposing they are touching with irregular shapes you may have a considerable 
amount taken up by the cementing material, whatever it is?—A. Oh yes, you may. 

Q. I have got a few notes here, Mr. Lumsden, taken out of Trautwine, that is a 
recognized standard authority, is it not?—A. Yes, it is a well known book, 

Q. Now, see whether you agree with these figures: ‘One solid cubic yard when 
broken into fragments in loose heap.’ It says that the solid will be 52:6 per cent and 
the voids 47-4 per cent?—A. How much. ; 

Q. 52.6 per cent and the voids 47-4 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then he says if this be carelessly piled 1-75 cubic yards, solid rock will be 37 
per cent in voids 43 per cent. Carefully piled 1-6 cubic yards solid 63 per cent, voids 
37 per cent. Then he comes to rubble. He says that rubble very carelessly scabbled 
—A. That has nothing to do with it. 

Q. Wait a moment now. Rubble carelessly scabbled 1-5 cubic yards 67 per cent 
of solid, 33 per cent of voids. Rubble somewhat carefully scabbled 1.25 cubic yards, 
80 per cent solid and 20 per cent of voids. Now what do you think of these figures? 
—A. I cannot say what I think of them. I have never looked into the figures. 

Q. Would you venture to differ from the figures?—A. I can’t say whether I would 
or not. I have never thought of the figures. 

Q. Well these figures it would seem to me would be of some use in estimating 
what proportion there would be of solid in this assembled rock. In the first place on 
what principle would you say that the rock would have to be touching if it be naturally 
cemented together with cementing material?—A. You might only get two or three 
feet of rock and a yard of cemented material if they were not touching. 

Q. But supposing that you had enough cemented material—enough cementing 
material we will say—to weld it into one mass that in the opinion of the engineer 
could only be removed by blasting. under your amended interpretation you would have 
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to classify that as solid rock?—A. No, I would not unless there was a large percent- 
age of rock in it. 

Q. You have not given the slightest intimation of the percentage of rock?—A. I 
think there should be in the neighbourhood of what is represented by that schedule, 
say about 60 per cent—60 or 65. 

Q. Sixty per cent?—A. I have not taken out the percentage but the rock should 
be touching, it should be a mass of rock as if it had been piled together and then 
cemented. 

Q! Well, Mr. Lumsden, when you were revising these interpretations so as to 
remove all doubt and to put into the hands of engineers something that would guide 
them absolutely, didn’t it occur to you to give them any percentage of rock at all?— 
A. It didn’t. Tt didn’t occur to me. 

Q. Well would it have put them in a much better position to carry out your 
wishes if you had?—A. Jt might have. 

Q. I am not doing this to defend them, but I want to see if they did not carry 
out your views why they did not. Did you ever verbally give them any intimation of 
what percentage of rock there should be?—A. The only recollection I have got of 
talking about the percentage at all was, I think, with Mr. Doucet. 

Q. I may tell you I asked a question of Mr. Doucet, and his recollection was 
that you had agreed to 50 per cent?—A. I never agreed to 50 per cent. I remember 
distinctly of Doucet mentioning 50 per cent. 

Q. You remember his mentioning it?—A. I remember his mentioning it to me. 
I think it was on the trip when we went out on the arbitration. 

Q. Well, rubble is practically stone wall, is it not?—A. Yes, it is a rough wall. 

Q. Rough stone wall? If rubble work carelessly scabbled would give only 67 
per cent of solid rock and 33 per cent of voids, surely you would not get in the natural 
formation of the assembled rock anything assembled as closely as that would you?—A. 
I have told you I never pretended to take up the percentage that is shown on that, 
but simply when the rocks were touching whatever the percentage was. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Doucet that you differed from his view as to 50 per cent?—A. 
I don’t remember the conversation, but I remember Mr. Doucet’s—I am pretty sure 
he mentioned 50 per cent—I think he said something about the Grand Trunk engineers 
having agreed to it or something. ; 

Q. I was just going to ask you that question whether they did or not?—A. I 
know nothing about it. I know I didn’t agree with Mr. Doucet at the time. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Did you state that you didn’t agree, Mr. Lumsden?—A. I believe so. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You are not very sure?—A. I just remember something about 50 per cent 
and I have only a hazy recollection that something was said about the Grand Trunk 
railway. 

Q. You remember Mr. Doucet telling you that he had understood from one of 
the engineers, one of the district engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific, that their 
superior engineers agreed to 50 per cent?—A. J cannot remember, I remember some- 
thing about 50 per cent but I cannot remember the details of it. 

Q. It was in the office at Ottawa that the question was discussed, the 50 per cent? 
—A. I thought—my recollection of it was that Mr. Doucet mentioned it to me out 
on the work in Quebec. That must have been in June, I suppose. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. You are speaking of the arbitration time now, Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. 
Q. But six months before that Mr. Doucet says he was in your office and that you 
‘brought up the question then?—A. Oh, I don’t recollect that. 
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Q. You have no recollection of that conversation at all?—A. No, I don’t recollect 
that conversation at all. I was referring to 
Q. At the time of the Hodgins’ inquiry, do you recollect it then?—A. No, I do 


not. 


By Mr. Smith 

Q. Now with regard to the slopes. What instructions, if any, did you give as 
to the slopes to be maintained in ease of assembled rock being removed and things of 
that sort?—A. I don’t remember giving any special instructions regarding slopes in 
assembled rock. The instructions cover rock and earth, the general instructions do. 
But I rather—I think they refer to loose rock and cemented material, but I am not 
positive of that. Are they one to one and a half? 

Q. Yes.—A. (Reads): ‘Loose rock 1 to 1. Solid rock 4 to 1 inch.’ 

Q. Well, now would you hold it safe in all cuts that had to be classified under 
your revised interpretation as solid rock excavation that slopes of 4 to 1 should be 
maintained?—A. Not be maintained, I don’t think they would stand. 

Q. That is the point. Would they stand?—A. It is questionable, It would depend 
on how hard they were cemented. It is not likely they would. 

Q. I have had a little blue print prepared which I would ask you to look at (hand- 
ing blue print to witness). 

Blue print filed as Exhibit No. 58, and printed opposite page 566. 

Q. It of course is not a natural cross-section?—A. No, no. 

Q. It is simply an illustrative sketch. 

The CHairMAN.—What is it? ee 

Mr. Smiru.—This is a sketch where boulders exist. If you try to maintain your 
4 to 1 slope you would incur the risk of boulders coming down on the track all the 
time. You cannot preserve those slopes at all. That is the point I want to make and 
that you cannot tell from examining the slopes what was the classification. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Well, Mr. Lumsden, you have just told us that you don’t think the sides could 
stand up at 4 to 1?—A. Unless they were particularly hardly cemented together. 

Q. Well, supposing it was very hardly cemented at the time it was classified ?—A. 

Q. Exposed to the weather?—A. Yes. 

Q. And to rains and washouts and everything of that sort. Would it not be 
extremely risky to attempt to maintain any such slopes where you have cut out the 
assembled rock?—A. It would probably, to attempt to maintain 4 to 1. 

Q. Would you not have to grade your slopes according to the nature of the 
a ?—A. Yes, according to how the material stood. It would eventually come to 
that. : 

Q. And if your material was very much loosened up by the blasting, you would 
have then, I suppose, to give it quite a wide slope, would you not?—A. It would take 
a slope of itself. It would fall down. 

Mr. Curyster.—It would fall down. 

The Witness.—It would fall down. 


By Mr. Smith: 


ss Q. A great deal of it would not fall down immediately, but you could not leave 
it in that position, could you?—A. It would eventually come down. ; 

Q. So you as an engineer, would of course take down whatever you saw was to 
come down sooner or later, would you not2—A. Yes, you would have to. 

Q. You would never leave anything on your slopes to come down on top of a train 

or in front of a train?—A. Well, you should not. 

Q. So then looking at the slopes afterwards you could not tell from the slope 
‘whether it was 14 to 1 or what it was, you could not tell just what the material was 
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that was taken out of that cutting, could you?—A. You could not tell positively what 
the material was. 

Q. Now, with regard to overbreak. You told us you had no knowledge of the 
amount of overbreak there was in district ‘B’?—A. No, I don’t remember the over- 
break. 

Q. In district ‘B’ I understand there is a very small amount of overbreak?—A. 
On district ‘B’? 

Q. Yes.—A. I don’t think it is very large. 

Q. It is in district ‘F’?—A. That the large amount is 

Q. That the large amount of overbreak is. What you have said with regard to 
assembled rock and the necessity of removing whatever is likely to come down, would 
that not also apply to rock in seams? Where you have got a very seamy rock, where 
there is clay in seams, would you not have to take down all that is likely to come 
down?—A. You would have to take down what was likely to come down, you should 


teke it down. 


Q. Yes.—A. That is 

Q. Yes.—A. That is, the question that would come up, would be why it 
was coming down, why it was so ready to come down, whether it had been shattererd 
up by the excessive use of explosives. 

Q. Well, the engineer in charge would have to deal with that question whether 
an excessive amount of explosive was used or not. He always has to deal with that ?— 
A. Oh yes. 

Q. Supposing you have thin layers of clay or a very seamy rock, won’t those con- 
ditions bring down a great deal more than if it were absolutely solid ledge rock ?—~ 
A. It would depend upon the way the stratification of the rock was laid. 

Q. Precisely so. But you can very well imagine stratification in such shape as to 
bring down a large quantity of material?—A. Which becomes slips. 

Q. Slips and slides?—A. Yes. 

Q. The quantity of overbreak then might depend principally upon two things: 
upon whether an excessive amount of explosives had been used and upon the stratifica- 
tion of the rock, the material—aA. Yes. 

`- Q. In your examination of district ‘F’ were you able to say from any examina- 
tion you made how much overbreak that you considered excessive was due to one 
cause and how much was due to the other?—A. Only by practically—only a guess you 
may say. J made no measurements. 
: Q. But, Mr. Lumsden, I understand that that was really a serious fault you 
found?—A. Yes, it is, and it is going to be a fault for all time to come. 

Q. A serious fault you found on district ‘F’ ? How do you mean it is going to be 
a fault for all time to come?—A. I mean where the rock is shattered there is going to 
be rock for years to come coming down in some places. 

Q. In district ‘F’ 2—A. In district ‘F? I mean in some particular pieces of 
cuttings. 

Q. Did you make notes of those?—A. No I did not. I have got notes of some 
places probably which were very badly shattered, or something like that, but I have 
no particular notes. 

Q. Have you a note of any place at all where there is danger of rock coming 
down?—A. No. What I say is the rock will come down eventually; it may not come 
down for years. 

Q. But if it is going to come down it is not safe to leave it there, is it?—A. It 
may be safe to leave it for a time, but there will be a lot more come down, because it 
won’t come down until after it has been affected by a frost for a certain length of 
time. 

Q. You are not prepared to carry the responsibility of leaving any place exposed? 
—A. Not anything that is liable to come down immediately, but as years go on there 
will be certain more of that rock come down; owing to heavy blasting it may come 
down. It may not come down for years but it will be worked out by the frost. 
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Q. You did not see it of course before the blasting was done?—A. No. 

Q. Well how are you able, Mr. Lumsden, to say that it was caused by excessive 
blasting?—A. Well in some cases it was simply by seeing how the rock was shattered. 

Q. But you did not see the rock before, you didn’t know how seamy it was 7 
A. But you could see the seam from what had been broken off. You could distinguish 
a seam from a fresh crack which is caused by explosives. 

Q. Before you saw it at all?—A. One looks as if it had been weathered to a cer- 
tain extent and the other doesn’t. 

Q. How long had they been at work on ‘F’ before you visited it at all?—A. Oh, 
about—part of ‘F’ the rock work on ‘F’ I didn’t see anything of I suppose until 
nearly a year after it was started. 

Q. More than a year was it not?—A. Not the first time I was up there. I was 
up back of Kenora in— 

Mr. Macponatp.—Have you reached a point, Mr. Smith, where you can break off? 

Mr. Smiru.—I can do so here if you wish. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Very well then. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Macponaup.—Before we adjourn, Mr. Chairman, it is within the knowledge 
of every one that some reference was made in the House of Commons yesterday to a 
motion which it was alleged Mr. Lennox had moved as a member of the committee 
here on 22nd February, and some question was raised as to the report to the House 
of the proceedings of the committee—a report which was made upon that day. As,- 
of course, every one in Parliament knew, though nobody outside who was not acquaint- 
ed with Parliamentary rules would know, the discussion in the House was intended 
simply for the purpose of misleading people who were not aware that the duty of pre- 
paring any report from this committee or any other committee rests upon the gentle- 
man who happens to be clerk of such committee at the time. Speaking for myself 
and I think the other gentlemen of the committee who are present—outside of your- 
self, Mr. Chairman—we, of course, knew nothing whatever as to the report that was 
prepared by the clerk, and I simply mention the matter for the purpose of asking 
through you that the clerk should state for the information of the committee what 
he did in regard to this matter. 

The CuairmMan.—Could you, Mr. Todd, make any statement to the committee as 
to that question? 

The CLerK.—Mr. Chairman, my recollection of what took place that day is this: 
just as the committee was breaking up and there was consequently confusion, Mr. 
Lennox got up and read, or moved, this motion that the committee recommend that 
their proceedings and the evidence taken by them be printed and reported to the 
House from day to day. I at once mentioned to you, Sir, that there was something 
peculiar about the motion, it did not strike me as being: 

Mr. Macponatp.—That was after the committee left. You did not mention any- 
thing of that kind in my presence or my hearing. I heard nothing of it. 

The Crerx.—The suggestion was to get authority to print the evidence. Mr. 
Lennox then made his motion; but coupled with the motion to have the evidence 
printed was the suggestion to have it reported from day to day. I did not quite 
catch the phraseology of the motion, but I knew there was something peculiar about 
it and I spoke to the Chairman at the time and said ‘We have all the necessary 
powers for reporting under the Order of Reference because that Order has given us 
power to report from time to time; that means we can report every day, or twice 
a day, if you want to? The Chairman said ‘ Yes, I think he has made some mistake 
about it and the motion just means the usual thing, that is to recommend the 
printing of the proceedings. To make sure about the matter I went and spoke to 
Mr. Lennox and asked him if he had not made a mistake about reporting from day to 
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day. He said ‘No. I have thought it all out and I have adopted that phraseology 
advisedly. I wish you to put it down just as I have given it.’ I said, ‘ All right, I 
will put it down.’ I thought Mr. Lennox meant to place the motion in the minutes, 
as he read it, so I recorded it there, and as a matter of fact it appears on the minutes, 
of this committee on Tuesday, February 22. What Mr. Lennox meant, however, as 
I subsequently learned was that I should put the resolution in the report of the com- 


mittee to the House. This I did not realize at the time. 


Mr. Macponaup.—He says that he meant that. 

The CrerKk.—I did not realize that. And, I may say, it is not the practice of the 
House to order committees to report from day to day nor has it been the practice of 
any special committees since confederation, so far as I know to have their evidence 
reported from day to day. It is one of the principles of Parliamentary procedure that 
when a matter is referred to a committee for investigation it shall be so investigated, 
and when the committee have completed their investigation, they report the result to 
the House. ‘ It is an entirely unusual practice for any committee to be ordered to re- 
port their proceedings or the evidence taken by them from day to day. I have looked 
over the Journals of the House with a view of getting a precedent for such action 
and I cannot find one since Confederation. There may possibly be some precedent 
hidden away in the Journals of the House, but I have failed to find any with the ex- 
ception of one which occurred in the Public Accounts Committee in 1902. In that 
case the very same motion ‘ to report from day to day’ was made by a member in com- 
mittee, and the proceedings of the committee were reported to the House as the 
Seventh report of the committee on Public Accounts for that year. That report, 
however, was not concurred in by the House. That is the only precedent bearing on 
this question that I can find up to the present. 

Mr. MacponaLtp.—That is not really a precedent. 

The CLERK.—NO, it is not a precedent. In the case we are now considering, the 
procedure being so unusual I did not appreciate what the effect of Mr. Lennox’s motion 
was. I talked it over with the Chairman and we both came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Lennox had just made a mistake or intended to make use of his motion at some 
later stage of the proceedings and that if we put his motion in its entirety into the 
report it would be simply asking the House to give us what we already possessed— 
the right to report from time to time whenever we wanted to. I therefore drew up 
the report asking for leave to have the evidence printed, but omitting the other part 
of the motion because we, the Chairman and myself, though it superfluous. It was 
not until some time afterwards that I began to realize there was something more in 
the motion than appeared on the surface. It was undoubtedly a misapprehension 
on my part; but owing to lack of experience in procedure of that kind I did not 
appreciate the point at the time. 

There was another point that was brought up in the House with regard to the 
committee limiting the printing of the evidence to copies for its own use instead of 
printing for the whole House as the motion of Mr. Lennox appeared to call for. 
The phraseology of the report was that the evidence be printed ‘for the use of the 
committee” I may say with regard to that, that there was no limitation intended. 
There is a rule of the House which says that no printing can be done except upon the 
recommendation of the Printing Committee, and therefore a committee of this kind 
cannot properly recommend that printing be done for the whole House. If a com- 
mittee desires to have its proceedings and evidence printed, it must be only for its 
own use. 

Mr. Macponatp.—lf the House wants the evidence it must take action itself. 

The CLerk.—Yes, it takes action itself either by sending the matter to the Print- 
ing Committee for their further report or else if they suspend the rule—as they did 
in this case—the proper officer gives the necessary authority to the Printing Bureau 
for the number of copies required for distribution. As a matter of fact in cases of 
this kind there has always been—and it was so in this case—a sufficient number of 
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copies struck off not only for the use of the committee but also to furnish each member 
of the House with at least one copy when the evidence is formally reported to the 
House. 

Mr. CLARKE.— They are not getting copies now. 

The OLERK.—That is because the evidence has not yet been reported to the House, 
but when it is reported a copy will be supplied to each member. I do not know whether 
it is necessary to say anything about the signature appearing on the report under dis- 
cussion. Mr. Geoffrion said to me on February 22 that he would probably not be 
present when the House met, and if he were not I should give the report to Mr. Clarke 
and ask him to present it for him. When the House met Mr. Geoffrion was not present, 
consequently I handed the report to Mr. Clarke who signed it, but instead of affixing 
his own signature he appended the name of Mr. Geoffrion under the impression, I 
presume, that it was necessary to have the Chairman’s name attached to the report, 
though that is not obligatory. ; 

Mr. Macponatp.—l assume that Mr. Clarke was authorized to do that. 

The CHatrmaN.—Of course, he was authorized by me to do it. 

The CrerK.—That is the whole explanation of how the difficulty took place. I 
expressed my regret to Mr. Lennox that my stupidity, if it may be called such, or 
want of comprehension or appreciation of the point he was making, should have 
interfered with his plans in any way; but as far as I am concerned—and I am sure 
as far as the chairman is concerned—whatever harm or injustice was done by the 
omission from the report of the words ‘and reported to the House’ was done uncon- 
sciously and quite unintentionally. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Are we to understand, Mr. Todd, that you have made search of 
all precedents with reference to a matter of this kind from 1867 down to the present 
time, and that you can find no precedent for a resolution such as that of Mr. Lennox 
being adopted by the House? 

The CLERK.—Except the one in 1902 that I cited. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—But in that icase the resolution was not adopted. 

The CLerK.—It was not adopted. My search was necessarily confined to the gen- 
eral indices to the Journals of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Such means of information as were accessible to you or to 
members. 

The CLERK.—It is possible that if I took the Journals and went through them | 
one by one for the last forty years, I might possibly find one or two cases, but I doubt 
it, because if there were such they would be shown in the general indices. 

The CHAIRMAN.—In view of the statement made by the clerk, what is the pleasure 
of the committee? 

Mr. Macponatp.—As I understand, it has been suggested by some gentlemen of 
the opposition that they want to discuss something in the House in connection with 
the matter, and as it would be a very unfortunate thing to deprive these gentlemen of 
thie opportunity of making speeches if they’ wanted to, I would move that the clerk 
prepare and submit to the committee at its next meeting, for its consideration, a 
report of the evidence and proceedings of the committee since the date on which the 
last report was made. I make that motion with a view to considering what we should 
do in pursuance of the general power conferred on us by the House in the order of 
reference to report from time to time. 

Mr. CriarKe.—Would you say since the last report? There was some evidence 
taken prior to that. 

The CHatRMAN.—The clerk can prepare a report covering the proceedings from 
the beginning up to date, and we will consider what we will present to the House. 

The CLERK.—We might present Nos. 1 to 5 of the evidence. 

Mr. Macponatp.— Prepare a report and submit it to us at our next meeting and 
then we will decide as to what we'shall do. My motion is that you prepare a report 
to submit to the committee at its next meeting. 
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The Cmamman.—Will you have time to pre 

The CLERK.—Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I understand my motion ‘jis carried. 

The Cuairman.—You have heard Mr. Macdonald’s motion. 
the committee to adopt it? 


Motion declared adopted. 


pare that report for to-morrow? 


Is it the pleasure of 


_Mr. Macponatp.—I might say before we separate in regard to this question raised 
by Mr. Lennox, that as far as I recollect the proceedings at the meeting referred to, 
the motion was put just as wwe were leaving the committee room, and I have no recol- 
lection, Mr. Chairman, of you having stated that any such motion was carried. A 
number of gentlemen of the press were here at the time and were watching the pro- 
ceedings, state positively that it was not carried. 

The Cuamrman.—I know things were in confusion on the occasion of the meeting 
referred to, when Mr. Lennox made his motion. Everybody, as is the case generally 
at such a time, was standing up and making ready to go. The motion was read, or if 
not read was recited verbally, by Mr. Lennox, and T thought it was put. However, I 
have no precise recollection about it, and I explained in the House yesterday how it 
happened. Now we will make a report and I think everybody will be satisfied. 


Committee adjourned. 


Fripay, March 18, 1910. 


The committee met at eleven o’clock a.m., Mr. Geoffrion, the Chairman, presiding. 


The examination of Mr. Hucu D. Lumspen resumed. 
By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Mr. Lumsden, you were asked at the last session of the committee how long 
this work on District ‘F’ had been in progress before you first visited it, and I think 
you said about a year?—A. I can’t be positive about the length of time, I am mot 
sure; I saw some work in the vicinity of Winnipeg, that is out on the prairie there, 
not very long after the contract had been let, but can’t remember the date. I could 
find that out by referring back to my diary. 

Q. Was there any reason for your not visiting the work earlier?—A. As I say, I 
was on the prairie portion of the work pretty early in the first season it started. 

Q. But having the full responsibility for this work, of course you can correct me 
if I am wrong, I should have thought it would have required frequent visits from you? 
—A. I should have liked to be out on the work more frequently than I was, but I 
was so much engaged in the office, and having so many assistants, I did not go out as 
frequently as I should. 

Q. Doesn’t it occur to you now that if you had been able to visit the work more 


‘frequently many of these differences of opinion would not have probably existed at 


all?@—A. Some of them might not have or probably they would have been taken up 
earlier. 

Q. For instance, all this difference of the overbreak which we have just been talk- 
ing about, which is a very large item in District ‘F, had you been there and had 
you been able to inspect the character of the material that was being moved, don’t 
you think it probable there would have been very much less chance of difference ?— 
A. I do not think there would in the case of overbreak; I could not tell beforehand 
what the overbreak would be. 

Q. But, Mr. Lumsden, I suppose there must be a difference if you are dealing 
3—20 
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with a cut 10 feet deep or a cut 50 or 60 feet deep; there must be a great difference ? 
—A. There is a difference in every cut. ; 

Q. What would you say about preserving your slopes Obes tor. supposing you 
have a very deep cutting to make/—A. They never come out exactly 4 to 1, not in rock. 

Q. Would you consider it safe to maintain such a slope as that on as high a 
cut as that—i to 12—A. It would depend on the rock. 

Q. Had you been there, had you been able to get out more frequently and seen 
this work, don’t you think it probable there would have been less chance for these 
differences of opinion between you and your engineers?—A. I can’t say as to over- 
break in rock, because you would have to see what was in the cutting. 

Q. How many visits altogether did you make to District ‘F’; I have some notes 
here, I think?—A. I think, about five or six. 

Q. As many as that, Mr. Lumsden?—A. I think so; I mean portions of that. 

Q. I have a note that you visited District ‘F’ between the 23rd of October and 
the 4th of November?—A. What year? 

Q. 19082—A. I visited portions of them. 

Q. When?—A. At least that is my impression, but I can look that up in my 
diary; I can’t tell from memory the date. 

Q. If you could give me the actual dates?—A. I could from my diaries, but I 
haven’t my diaries here for that year. 

Q. Could I trouble you to turn up your diary and tell the committee just how 
often and when you visited District ‘F, and give us the same information with regard 
to District ‘B’?—A. Yes. 

Q. I tell you frankly what my object is, simply to show that if you had been 
able to visit these districts more frequently the chance of your differing from your 
engineers would have been reduced a great deal?—A. That might be; I might say 
that with regard to the time I was on the work I did not separate it for the different 
districts; I just summed up the number of days J was absent in each year, on busi- 
ness, from here, and all I recollect is that for 1908 I was absent 61 days, and the other 
years I think it was—I can tell by looking at the memorandum. 

Q. Talking of overbreak, you went several times, at all events, to District ‘F’2?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you went frequently enough to tell something about the forma- 
tion and the character of the material met with?—A. I saw it when the work was 
being done or after it was done. 

Q. If you saw it at the same time that it was done it would be quite different, 
so I am instructed?—A. You could see where rock was taken, the stratification of it, 
even after it has been done. 

Q. My instructions are that it is the unanimous opinion of the engineers and of 
the contractors that this is the most difficult material that has ever been attempted 
to be removed in railway work on this continent; that is their opinion, that is what 
they tell me.—A. I can’t see anything in it to make it specially bad. 

Q. They say that they met in the various cuts granite, trap rock, and the hardest 
and most difficult materials sometimes thrown in together. Did you see any of that? 
—A. I might have seen some trap, I do not recollect at the present moment, I do not 
think it is very much different rock from what the Canadian Pacifie railway went 
through on the north shore of Lake Superior or in spots between Rat Portage and 
Fort William. 

Q..You know there is granite on this line?—A. I do not know of much granite. 

Q. Very heavy and difficult stone to move?—A. There is much more gneiss on 
this line than granite. 

Q. How does it differ from granite?—A. It is practically the same composition, 
but gneiss is laminated in seams, and the granite is not. 
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à Q. It is very difficult stone to move, isn’t it?—A. It is hard stone and takes a 
good deal of drilling, but not as hard as trap. : 
Q. When a contractor is face to face with a lot of this very difficult. material he 
has the choice, I suppose, of putting in a blast exactly large enough, in his opinion, 
Í to move it, or of perhaps taking no chances, and going a little deeper ?—A. He takes 
; the risk of that. 
: Q. Supposing that he puts in a blast that is not sufficient to do the work, what 
is the result?—A. He has to put in another blast. 

Q. Is that all?—A. That may be all. 

Q. But, as a matter of fact, is it all2—A. I can’t say, it depends on circumstances. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Lumsden, that if he puts in a blast and blows out and 
does not do the work he practically loses three times as much time?—A. Oh, he may 
lose some time. 

Q. The blast will have some effect, won’t it?—A. Probably. 

Q. You say probably it will have some effect? Tt is 500 to 1 that it will have 
some effect?—A. Yes, I say probably it will have some effect. 

Q. It will mean this that he will either have to block it all up or begin all over 
again and take more time by a great deal than the original operation took ?—A. It may 
not take more time than the original operation; he will simply have to drill more holes, 
he may not take more time than he did originally in putting down the holes. 

Q. The blast will destroy it to that extent without moving the rock that it will 
cause a great loss of time?—A. It will cause some loss of time. 

Q. Not to speak of the loss of explosives?—A. Of course he loses the explosives 

_ if they went off, and if they did not 

Q. If they simply blow out without doing the work they were intended to do in 
moving the rock he would lose his explosives, and he would have time lost, a great 

- deal of time would be lost on the work, wouldn’t it?—A. He would lose some time. 

. Q. Now, is it not natural and is it not prudent that a man dealing with a material 
should use explosives enough to do the work?—A. He has got to be the judge of that 
himself, 

Q. Well, would you consider it—would you as an engineer hold a man guilty of 
using an excessive quantity of explosives if he exceeded by a few per cent what would 

i theoretically move that quantity of rock?—A. Well, I think that if the specification 
is such that he is not to be paid for anything outside, he takes those chances. 

Q. But would you hold him down in that strictness? The man has got to carry 
out his work within his contract time, would you hold him down to theoretical 
quantities in his explosives?—A. I could not tell any theoretical quantities in ex- 
plosives. 

Q. Well, you must have some standard or some theory in order to determine 
! that a man is using a sufficient quantity of explosives. When you say excessive, it is 
in excess of what, of some standard in your mind is it not?—A. It depends upon the 
tock—the amount of explosives he is using and the nature of the rock, and how it 
is laid. 

Q. You told us yesterday about blowing a whole mountain down, or something 
of that sort? What was that?—A. That was at—it was on what they call part of 
Canyon Lake. It stood back probably 80 or 100 feet off the line, at a big cliff at the 
edge of a lake. They put in some heavy charges and it blew out, I understood, 
43,000 yards at one place. 

Q. I don’t think you paid them for that, did. you?—A. They paid them for 
a portion of the— 

Q. What portion?—A. I think somewhere about 15,000 or 16,000 yards that was 
used up in the fill. 

Q. You paid them for the portion that was necessary to remove for the work, 
or that could be utilized reasonably in the work?—A. We paid for the portion that 
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was in, that was said to have gone into the embankment, measured by soundings 
after the blasts had been made. Cees 

Q. In deep cuts I suppose there is more chance of overbreak than there is in 
the smaller ones, more likelihood?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose you are aware that they had some very deep cuts ?—A. Yes, 
they had some big cuts. 

Q. I believe there was one cut there, a long cut previous to the tunnelling, that 
was upwards of 80 feet?—A. I would not like to say, it might have been. There — 
were some big cuts. 

Q. And these very deep cuts will account for a certain amount of overbreaks 
that you would not expect in the shallower cuts?—A. There would probably be more 
in deep cuts than there would be in shallower. 

Q. You tell us now that you have been five or six times on this district ‘ F; but 
you are not able to give——A. If you are referring to that portion of district ‘FY 
if you are speaking now of simply between Rennie and Superior Junction, I may 
have been there four times, but I am not positive. When you refer to district ‘FY 
I was on the prairie section several times, but I was not on the other. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Does this overbreak refer to clay embankments as well as rock?—A. It is 
rock. The overbreak referred to here is all rock. 
Q. The slope is greater than 4 to 1 in clay?—A. Tt is 14 to 1 in clay and 4 to 1 
in rock. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. When you say ‘ this portion of F, that is the whole portion of ‘F’ you objected 
to, that you found any fault with?—A. Yes, I must have been on that, I think, pro- 
bably four or five times—I can tell by my diary. 

Q. That would be including your visit there with the arbitrators?—A. Yes. I 
think it was five times including that, but I would not be positive. I would rather 
look up my diary and see. 


By Mr. Moss: : 


Q. In addition to your diary have you any notes on your observations on those 
visits?’—A. I have got some notes but they are in pieces. 

Q. Of those several visits?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they in a form that you can lay your hands on them?—A. On part of 
them I can. I don’t know whether I can lay my hands on them all. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Well at all events you went there we will say four times?—A. I won’t be 
positive, a number of times. 

Q. But you will tell us after you have looked at your diary?—A. Yes. 

Q. On your visits you observed the way the work was proceeding?—A. Yes. 


Q. You observed the way the blasting was done and the way the classification 
was made generally ?—A. Yes. 


Q. Did you make any objection?—A. I did. 

Q. To any of the engineers?—A. I did. 

Q. To whom, Mr. Lumsden?—A. The district you are referring to now is ‘F’? ~ 

Q. Yes?—A. I remember making objection to some work at the very end of a 
section in District ‘F, the very end of it, McArthur’s. 


Q. To whom?—A. To Mr. Poulin. I think he was the district engineer. 
By Mr. Moss: ; 


Q. When was that Mr. Lumsden?—A. That was in, I think, June, 1908. 
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Q. Was that your first visit there?—A. It was my first visit to the extreme 
easterly end. 


Q. And can you recall what you said to Mr. Poulin?—A. I cannot recall the 
conversation. 

Q. You know what it was you objected to?—A. I was objecting—there was one 
cut, the very first cut I was objecting to, there was too much rock returned in it. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Too much solid rock?—A. Too much solid rock. 
By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Can you not tell us about what you found or what your observations led 
you to conclude?—A. I think I can bring my note book for that, I think I can pro- 
duce that. 

Q. At all events you tell us that you complained to Mr. Poulin that too much 
solid rock had been returned to one cut?—A. Yes at that cut. I only saw one cut 
the first time I was there. _ 

Q. Do you remember what Mr. Poulin said?—A. I think Mr. Poulin had only 
been through it once himself. I remember some conversation or allusion in which 
he said 

Q. Was that the same as had been classified under Major Hodgins?—A. Yes, 
I think most of it had been done under Major Hodgins. 

Q. So that you were discussing work which had been done by somebody who had 
ceased altogether to be on the construction?—A. But the same resident engineer 

- was on the road, the man who did the first classification of it. 

- Q. How did you follow the matter up? Did you drop the matter there?—A. No. 

Q. You did not follow it up at all?—A. That work had been done most of it 
before I made my classification. 

Q.-So you simply made an observation to Mr. Poulin of what had been done 
by his predecessor or under his predecessor?—A. And called his I can’t remember 
the conversation to Mr. Poulin, but I know I called his attention to it. 

Q. Well on the subsequent visit in District ‘F’ did you find any fault with the 
work?—A. I think I mentioned, I talked about overbreak. 

Q. To whom?—A. Mr. Poulin. 

Q. Can’t you get something more definite, Mr. Lumsden, and not say you think 
you spoke to him about it? On an important matter like that surely you can tell 
us what you objected to?—A. I can’t remember speaking about individual places, 

but generally about overbreak and not allowing excessive overbreak. 

‘ Q. Cannot you tell us what action you took? What did you say to Mr. Poulin, 
what did you tell him to do?—A. I ‘can’t remember what I told him to do except not 
to allow excessive overbreak. : 

Q. Did you point out any particular place’ to him?—A. That is what Esay T 
can’t give you particular places and consequently I don’t want to 

Q. On your subsequent visits, assuming for the moment—which you will confirm 
when you refer to your notes—that you had been there four times—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take any definite action with respect to the classification of over- 
break, or to any of these things that form the subject of your difference of opinion 
with the other engineers?—A. I am satisfied that I talked to them about overbreak. 

Q. Well, you are satisfied you talked to them. Did you ever write any instruc- 
_ tions to them, did you ever write complaining of their reports, did you ever take any 

steps as chief engineer to bring them to their proper senses if they were going wrong! 

—A. I kept forwarding them the complaints of the Grand Trunk Pacific to investi- 
gate. 

Q. That was pretty late, wasn’t it?—A. Well, that began—— 
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Q. That was in September, 1907?—A. 1907, there was not much work done there 
before 1906. 

Q. They had been a year at work?—A. Very little work, comparatively speaking, 
was done in the first year, except on the prairie work. 

Q. They began working in June, 1906, didn’t they ?—A. I think so, about that. 

Q. But they had been fifteen months at work before there were any complaints 
at all from the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. They may have been fifteen months before 
complaint from the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Q. What about your visits to District B?—A. To the portion of B referred to? 
i think I was only there twice before the 

Q. Before the arbitration?—A. Before the arbitration. 

Q. The work on District B began about the same time, in June, 1906?—A. T 
- think so. 

Q. And I think you told us that your first visit there was about thirteen months 
later ?—A. I think it was in June or July, 1907. 

Q. Yes, that is my information, and then you visited it once more before the 
arbitration ?—A. Yes. 

(). Now on the occasions of those two visits did you take the subject up with 
your engineers as to classification?—A. I certainly spoke to them about classification 
on the second visit. é 

Q. Well, on the first?—-A. On the first I do not recollect whether I did or not, I 
do not remember talking much 

Q. You also visited in July, or about July, 1908, about 150 miles of District B 
on the south shore?—A. I went over considerable of it, yes. 

Q. About 150 miles, I am told?—A. I do not know the distance, I went over con- 
siderable of the work on the south side. 

Q. Did you find any fault with the classification of the 150 miles?—A. I would | 
not agree with the Grand Trunk people, nor would I agree with my own engineers in 
certain cases, but I did not make that statement to the Grand Trunk Pacific people 
that I disagreed with my own engineers, 

Q. Didn’t you tell your own men, if not in absolute terms, did you not practically 
tell them you agreed with that classification ?—A. I said I would not agree with the 
Grand Trunk engineers, but I expected when the arbitration came on they would be 
prepared to show all the measurements they claimed they had, at that time they did 
not have all the cross-sections and in connection with the difference between common 
excavation and loose rock, cemented material, I remember one part distinctly was 
that I discussed the matter with some engineers of never having seen six horses on 
a plough. 

Q. I suppose it would be pretty difficult to get six horses on a plough in some of 
that work?—A. Some parts of it it would, I have no doubt there were some parts 
where a plough was not near it. 

Q. You could not use a plough with six horses om the side of a house?—A. Not 
comfortably. 

Q. And, as a matter of fact, Mr. Lumsden, in the greater part of this work, and 
this applies as well to District ‘F?’ as to District ‘B, wouldn’t it be quite im- 
practicable to use a plough with six or four horses?—A. In some parts of it it would 
undoubtedly, but there are large stretches on District ‘B’ in which they did do a lot 
of ploughing, from Quebec easterly; you are going off on another portion of the work 
now. 

Q. I want my question to apply to the whole work for this reason—the whole work 
that is under consideration—A. Oh, this is what is at present under consideration 
that you are referring to now. 

Q. It is under consideration to a certain extent, as I will show you in a moan 
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Mr. Macpoxarp.—Mr. Lumsden is not making any imputation against the en- 
gineers on that part. 

Mr. Smıra.—The part I am discussing now is to a certain extent under con- 
sideration, because I intend to show that the classification on that 150 miles was 
exactly and identically the same, practically, as on District B 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. My purpose in asking this question is that my instructions are that this arbi- 
trary test of six horses and a plough while it theoretically may be practicable to ideal 
conditions was something that was entirely inapplicable to this character of work and 
to this class of country. Now I want you to tell me, as you have done very frankly, 
whether in your opinion that is not the case?—A. There are some parts of that country 
in which it would be impracticable to use horses and ploughs, but there are other parts 
in which not only is it practicable, but they did use horses and ploughs. 

Q. But isn’t it a fact that the portions upon which the experiment could be 
tried witha plough and six horses is very small in comparison with the rest?—A. 
There are very considerable portions in which it could, and where it was ploughed. 

Q. Where ?—A. In ‘B’ and ‘ F’—you are on the south side of the river now. 

Q. How much could they have tried ploughing, 20 per cent, 30 or 40 per cent, 
how much?—A. I suppose 10 or 15 miles of District ‘ B, or more probably. 

Q. I think not.—A. Well, I do not know what there would be of ‘B; I should 
think there would be 10 or 15 miles of it, possibly more. 

Q. That could be ploughed?—A. Yes, that could be ploughed, but without going 
over the map I would not say. 

Q. Give me as nearly as you possibly can, Mr. Lumsden, take it subject always 
of course to what the committee have said, I do not want to go outside the portion 
that we are examining, but give me an idea for District ‘B, how many miles were 
there that couldn’t be ploughed at all; you might separate them, say so much on the 
south side and so much on the north side of the river where a plough can be used.— 
A. You are taking the whole of District ‘6’ now? 

Q. Yes?—A. I could not say without looking over the profile. 

Q. When you speak of 10 or 15 miles what portion do you refer to?—A. I was 
referring to the portion that I thought you were investigating now, that is the por- 
tion from’ the end of the 50 miles, the northerly portion ikat I went over on the 
arbitration of District B. ; 

Q. There might be 10 or 15 miles there that might be ploughed?—A. I think 
probably that portion of it could be ploughed. 
` Q. That is that in 100 miles or over there would be——A. I do not think there 
was over 100 miles in dispute there, I think it is under 100 miles. 

Q. From mile 50 to mile 150?—A. I do not think we went up to 150; I do not 
think the stations went up to 150. 

Q. Up to 1493, which is getting pretty near it?—A. Oh well 

TO That, Mr. Lumsden, you see, is a very small proportion?—A. One-seventh 
of it. 

Q. Eh?—A. A little less than one-seventh of it. : 

Q. What I am coming to is this that when you are laying down a standard to 
determine the classification, and you lay down this arbitrary standard with reference 
to ploughing material, &c., doesn’t it occur to you that that is not very practicable 
if it is only possible on one-seventh of the ground ?—A. Oh it is very hard to use 
that in some places. In some places it would be impossible to use the plough. 

Q. That I suppose, Mr. Lumsden, is an old test that has come down through 
specifications based on ideal conditions, possibly from the other side?—A. I think 
probably it was taken from the other side somewhere. 

Q. Yes I fancy where the conditions are a great deal more settled than they are 
here. I intended to say from the other side of the Atlantic A. Oh, no. They did 
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not come from the other side of the Atlantic. I meant from the other side of the 
boundary line here. From the States. 

Q. From the south?—A. From the south. 

Q. Where they would be much more applicable than here?—A. There are por- 
tions of this country they would be applicable enough for a lot of the contract we 
refer to. 

Q. I suppose it would be very proper and applicable on the prairie section, but 
not on the rock sections?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well on your subsequent visit to the portion in question when was that? 
Was that the La Tuque visit in September or October?—A. 1908? 

Q. Oh it was in 1908%—A. Yes. 

Q. What did you do with your engineers about classification then?—A. That 
is when this after that occasion I made that interpretation. 

Q. You are referring now to the occasion when the commissioners were there 
and the Grand Trunk engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there not another occasion on which you visited that portion of the 
work? Did you not visit that portion before that?—A. I was there before that, yes. 

Q. And I think, Mr. Lumsden, that was 1907? Was it not in 1907 when you 
were at La Tuque with the commissioners?—A. Yes, I beg your pardon it was 1907. 

Q. There was only one visit before that?—A. There was only one visit before 
that. 

Q. And on the occasion of that first visit you tell us you can’t recall the fact 
whether you discussed the classification with them or not?—A. I can’t recall it now. 
I remember very little of the conversation that went on there. 

Q. Was there any difference between the classification on the 150 miles. on the 
south side and the classification on the north side of the St. Lawrence?—A. I can’t 
say as to the difference, I think there was. My recollection is that there was more 
rock on a large portion of the northerly portion of the La Tuque end than there was 
on the south. 

Q. What I am coming to is this: it was not an accidental divergence from your 
views, it was a system was it not, and that system was carried out on both sections? 
The engineers differed from you in principle?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I think that may apply also to ‘F’—that there was not an -aceda d 
divergence here and there but a radical and systematic difference between you and 
them?—A. There was a difference. 

Q. They followed out one system as they understood it, and they followed that 
out pretty consistently didn’t they, whereas you entertained a different view from 
that which they did or the policy which they followed consistently ?—A. That is 
what appeared to be. 

Q. That is what it was. Now from the fact that you took no further action 
with your engineers upon the occasion of your visits to the work, would they not 
naturally infer that you did not disapprove of their classification?—A. I talked to 
them at the time personally about where I did not agree with their classification 
but not before the Grand Trunk engineers. I am referring to the trips I made with 
Mr. Woods, in 1908, one to district ‘B, the easterly portion that you refer to now 
south and east of the river and the others to two portions in district ‘ F? 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Is that also outside this inquiry?—A. No, not in the—a portion of district 
‘B’ is outside of the inquiry, the portion of district ‘F’ is inside. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. From the fact that you took no definite action whatever, would not your 
engineers naturally conclude that they had your approval if not your A. Not 
when I told them I did not approve of it, verbally. 
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Q. To how many of them did you tell that?—A. I certainly spoke to several of 
them including the district engineer. I am referring to district ‘F’ particularly now. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What was the result of it? Did they agree to change it, or what became of 
your instructions?—A. I don’t know whether some changes were not made. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you know if any changes at all were made?—A. I believe some changes 
were made. 

Well then you simply, as I understand you to say, discussed the classification 
with them when you went there?—A. Yes, I remember 

Q. And told them your opinion about it?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Smith: 

Q. After that meeting at La Tuque you wrote your district engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Asking them to give their interpretation?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you knew previous to writing them what their interpretation was, 
did you not?—A. I think I had from Mr. Doucet. Mr. Doucet had verbally told me 
what his interpretation was. I don’t think I had from the others. 

Q. I want you to tell me a little about the system on which this work on ‘B’ 
and ‘F’ is proceeding. There are certain districts which are let to certain contrac- 
tors?—A. Portions of districts. 

Q. Portions of districts, yes. Now on the portion of ‘F’ how many contractors 
are there?—A. One firm. 

Q. Only one firm?—A. Yes. 

Q. What firm is that?—A. Macdonnell and O’Brien. No. ‘F’ did you say? 

Q. Yes.—A. I beg your pardon, J. D. McArthur. 

Q. I suppose that they sublet portions of the work?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the practice generally ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they sublet to smaller men who would not have the necessary financial 
credit to take a large contract?—A. I believe in some cases it was sublet three and 
four times. 

Q. Yes.—A. That is sublet to one man, he sublets to another, and he sublets to a 
third. 

Q. And finally you get down to a smaller contractor who may have one station? 
—A. Well, I don’t know how small they got with some of them. 

Q. They got very small did they not?—A. I don’t know personally much about it. 

Q. I merely want to get at what the system is according to your knowledge. You 
would not be brought in contact with the smaller men anyway?—A. Except some: 
times I might see them on the work. 

Q. That would be incidentally ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would not have occasion to see them at all?—A. No. 

Q. Now these smaller men were men of limited credit weren’t they?—A. I can’t 
tell you, I don’t know them. The presumption is they are. 

Q. The presumption is, and it is a very strong one is it not, that if a man is tak- 
ing one small section, or one small station, it is because he has not the means to 
finance a large contract?—A. I think he would surely take more than one small 
station or he would not take the work at all. 

Q. They get down very small I am told?—A. I can’t tell you how small they get 
down. 

Q. At all events these smaller men require to get paid very promptly don’t they? 
—A. They ought to be. 

Q. And they get paid by the principal contractor, the contractor over them, as 
soon as the estimates are in, don’t they?—A. I cannot say, they ought to be but whe- 
ther they are or not, I do not know. 
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Q. As a rule they are, aren’t they?—A. Sometimes, occasionally they are not, 
sometimes there is trouble with them. 

Q. As a matter of practice on this portion of District F isn’t it a fact that the 
smaller men were paid before the larger contractors got their money at all?—A. They 
might have been, I personally do not know, but I think very probably they were in 
some cases. 

Q. Now if there was any over classification it would inure probably to the benefit 
of the small sub-contractor, wouldn’t it?—A. Yes, if the terms of his contract with 
the man above him were the same as our contract with the principal contractor. 

Q. Of course they would not be the same quite, a man usually sublets a contract 
so as to give himself a small margin of profit?—A. Of course. 

Q. But it may be a very small margin of profit?—A. It may be. 

Q. But he would not sublet as a rule unless he got some profit?—A. Not likely. 

Q. This over-classification, if it existed at all, would inure primarily and prin- 
cipally to the benefit of the smal] contractor?—A. Yes, if the small contractor had 
made his bargain with the principal contractor on the same classification that we gave 
the principal contractor. - 

Q. Of course he would have to take it on the same specification?—A. That is a 
question; he would not have to, but the probability is that he did. 

Q. Did you ever in your experience hear of a contractor who had taken a eonia 
on certain specifications and who had to carry out that contract under those specifi- 
cations, did you ever hear of a contractor sub-letting to a sub-contractor on different 
specification ?—A. I can’t point out a case. 

Q. Did such a thing ever occur?—A. Yes, I am satisfied that it has occurred, 
that is that a man sub-let a certain portion of a contract, say if it is a mixed contract 
of rock and loose rock and common. excavation, that he sub-lets on the same specifi- 
cation, but bargaining that he puts in the rock and loose rock at) the one price, or 
something of that kind, and only makes two of them. I am not talking of any case 
here, I do not know that has been done, but still it is quite practicable to do it, that 
is to let it to a lower man at a different price to do the same work at different prices 
on a different classification. 

Q. He has got to do the same work ?—A. He has to do the same work, but he 
does it on a different classification. 

Q. Then the contractor who is sub-letting, you mean, would impose more onerous 
conditions on the smaller man than he was himself subject to?—A. Possibly. 

Q. But you did not hear of that being done here at all?—A. No, but you started 
to ask me whether it was always done on the same specification; I believe what I 
state has been done, but I do not know where it has been done on this work. 

Q. What would be the position of the contractor if he pays the sub-contractor on 
certain estimates based on classification, and those estimates are subsequently altered 
before he gets his funds? What position do you put him in then?—A. It depends 
upon what was done with thé classification; if it is raised he would be in, if it is cut 
down he would be out. : 

Q. It is pretty sure to be cut down, isn’t it?—A. Not always, but in this I dare- 
say it would. 

Q. Your district engineers were not given to raising the classification, were they? 
—A. J think it is, possibly it has been raised in some eases. 

Q. Possibly ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever hear of its being done? Isn’t it a fact that when there was a 
difference, the classification was cut down, not raised?—A. I do not recollect of cases 
of raising; I have known of cases where it has been raised, but whether it was raised 
before it appeared in the estimates or afterwards I cannot tell you. 

Q. Do you remember some discussion arising about solid and loose rock under 
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water, and what is called ‘train fil? ?—A. Yes, I remember some special price being 
made for rock under water. 

Q. But do you remember that there was a change made there two years after the 
sub-contractors who had done the work had been paid off?—A. ‘Train fill’? 

Q. Yes, and with solid and loose rock under water?—A. Oh, no, I do not recol- 
lect any change being made in train fill. 

Q. Take the other item of solid and loose rock under water, do you remember 
that ?—A. I remember distinctly some arrangement being made about solid and loose 


rock in foundation of bridges, or rather stréam diversions at the site of bridges under 


water. e 

Q. And that was made two years after the sub-contractors had been all paid off? 
—A. Oh, I do not think so, not that I know of. 

Q. Well, now, this brings me up to the question, knowing that these cases exist, 
that there were sub-contractors who would be paid immediately after the estimates went 
through, did it not occur to you, Mr. Lumsden, when the very first complaint was 
made by the Grand Trunk Pacific engineers, to go on the ground at once, take the 
matter up, and get it finally settled and disposed of —A. You ask me if it occurred 
to me? 

Q. Yes?—A. I certainly thought that they ought to be settled as soon as possible, 
as soon as the complaints were put in proper shape. 

Q. Now here was a thing that was of the most vital importance as determining 
the cost of this road; why did you not, Mr. Lumsden, immediately there was a ques- 
tion raised as to the classification, send for Mr. Kelliher and say, ‘ Now we have got 


to get this thing straightened out at once because the payment for the road depends 


upon it.—A. I endeavoured to get it settled when disputes came up, and after I had 
gone on a certain portion of the work with Mr. Woads, and in fact before I went on 
it I endeavoured to get the third arbitrator appointed so as to get the whole thing done 
at once; that is in place of going on ourselves and possibly agreeing on some points 
and disagreeing on others, that we should take the third arbitrator with us so that 
we could take up and settle all questions at the one time. 

Q. Well, in the summer of 1907 there were complaints made by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific engineers, and yet for a whole year that matter seems to have been A. The 
first complaints 

Q. Dragging along without definite action. Why was that?—A. The first com- 
plaints put in by the Grand Trunk Pacific engineers were general complaints, they did 
not specify, they were not definite complaints, they complained of over-classification 
and they complained of overbreak, but they did not say where it was definitely. The 
first definite complaints they put in were, to the best of my recollection with regard 
to that portion referred to in the neighbourhood of La Tuque, and that was in the 
autumn of 1907. 

Q. If you had, when the first complaint was made, taken the matter up and in- 
sisted on its being settled, then and there, could this subsequent trouble have arisen 
at all?—A. As a matter of fact, the first time it came up in definite form was at the 


‘time of that La Tuque meeting which resulted in that interpretation of mine of the 


classification being made. Nothing could be done with it in the winter time, we could 
not settle it until the snow went off, and we went, as I say, over portions of District 
‘F’ and District ‘B’ in the early part of June, 1908. 

Q. You have raised some question about frozen material also, you have raised 
the question about frozen material being allowed?—A. That may be the case. 

Q. Your reference to winter brings that to mind, that there was some objection 
about frozen material?—I have got no great objection to frozen material, not where 
there is only frozen material that has been paid for. 

Q. You think that is A. There may be some, but only a small amount. 
Q. That is not a serious question ?—A. It is not a serious question; in fact, in 
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the first year in the winter of 1907, in district. ‘FE; when the work was very far be- 
hind and talking with Major Hodgins, I believe it was, in order to push the work, 
agreed that if the contractors had to open up big heavy cuttings in the winter that 
we would allow them loose rock for the frozen material they had to remove in getting 
an entrance into the cuts. That was for the autumn of 1907, I think. 
Q. Well, I may take it that is not a serious question?—A. The frozen material 
is not a very big question. . 
-~ Q. And it was not that which caused you to 
not take 
Q. To raise any serious objection. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. You did not base your action on that?—A. Not when it was frozen material 
alone. 


A. No, the frozen material I did 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Now, if your engineers were not carrying out your instructions, Mr. Lumsden, 
and if you, instead of being Chief Engineer of the Transcontinental had been Chief 
Engineer of the Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Northern or any 
other road, what would you have done?—A. Well, I would have dismissed them. 

Q. Why did you not dismiss any engineers you differed from here?—A. Well, 
in the first place, I could not dismiss them without bringing them before the com- 
missioners. The commissioners had the dismissal of them. I could have suspended 
them, but at that time there were no flagrant cases of disobedience. 

Q. There must have been something terribly flagrant to cause you to resign your 
position?—A. Ah, that is when I went over the work and saw the whole of the work 
there was then. But in my previous visits there was nothing but what could have 
been very easily rectified. 

Q. Though you went over the work as a whole?—A. At the time of the arbitra- 
tion. 

Q. With the arbitrators?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you not dismiss the engineers then if you were satisfied they were 
wrong /—A. Because I knew that their opinion and the commissioners’ opinion co- 
incided more than mine did. 

Q. And the Department of Justice coincided with your opinion?—A. Well, I 
don’t see that the Department of Justice did. They did not seem to coincide with 
one or the other. They did not coincide with my interpretation as far as putting any 
limit on the size of rock in assembled rock, but that is the only thing I recollect they 
didn’t coincide in. : 

Q. Is it not the case that their opinion agreed with the opinions of all the counsel 
whose opinions were read the other day; that their opinion agreed with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and that the only opinion with which theirs did not agree was your 
own? Is not that the case?—A. I don’t recollect the opinion of the Department of 
Justice. I would like to see that. ; 

Q. The opinion of the Department of Justice was even stronger, was it not, than 
the others?—A. I would like you to call my attention to where it was. 

Q. I will be very pleased to do so?—A. But I don’t recollect it that way. 

Q. Look at exhibit No. 192?—A. Yes. 

Q. (Reads): 


Sm —Referring to your letter of the 20th ultimo with which you submit 
correspondence with regard to the classification of excavated material and the 
interpretation of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications for con- 
struction of the eastern division of the National Transcontinental Railway, I 
have the honour to state that upon consideration of the papers submitted I see no 
reason to differ from the classification stated by the Chief Engineer in his letter 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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to the commissioners of the 16th ultimo, except as to the statement that ‘rock 
assembled (the individual pieces of such assembled rock exceeding one cubic foot 
in size) such as in the judgment of the engineer may be the best removed by 
blasting,’ is to be classified as solid rock excavation under clause 34. I do not 
understand upon what principle the Chief Engineer limits the size to pieces 
exceeding one cubic foot. 


A. Yes. But that——he says that he agrees with me, with my interpretation, 
excepting as to the size of the pieces in the assembled rock. 

Q. Well did not the engineers agree with your revised interpretation?—A. Did 
the engineers? 

Q. All of them?—A. They are supposed to, yes. 

Q. Eh?—A. Yes. 

Q. The engineers were not differing from you on your interpretation when you 
laid it down?—A. Well they never said anything as to my interpretation, whether 
they agreed with it or not. : 

Q. Well at that meeting on the 29th of January, 1908, in Ottawa, is it not a 
tact that the engineers there stated to you their entire concurrence with your 
amended interpretation?—A. They may have. That meeting I remember there 
was a meeting but the details I don’t remember anything of. 

Q. Did not the commissioners expressly approve A. Yes they approved. 

Q. Of your interpretation?—A. They did. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, may I ask you to explain more fully your answer when you say 
that you chose the course of resigning rather than of dismissing the engineeers with 
whom you differed, because the opinion of the commissioners accorded better with 
their opinion than with yours?—A. It did in 1908, in 1907 rather. They sided with 
the engineers and contractors against me. 

Q. But, Mr. Lumsden, when you say ‘sided? I asked you before and you 
admitted they took no action whatever?—A. But they said they sided with them. 
They did in their letter. They said that they did, that they would have so ruled. 

Q. In what letter did they say that?—A. In the letter to the Minister of Justice. 
I think it was from the secretary. 

Q. That was not a letter to the engineers?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. They never presumed to make any ruling?—A. Oh, no, it was not to the 
engineers, the engineers had nothing to do with it. 

Q. You told us very frankly that the commissioners had never interfered in the 
matter of your engineers in any way?—A. They didn’t interfere, no. 

Q. No2—A. But I don’t think that was just to me or my control of the engi- 
neers, their doing what they did. i 

Q. Writing to the Department of Justice?—A. No, before the engineers siding 
with their opinion. 

Q. But we were talking first of all about the letter?—A. Yes. 

Q. You gave the fact of their writing a letter to the Department of Justice as 
impairing your control over the engineers?—A. Because it all appears in the report 
of the Hodgins’ investigation. 

Q. As a matter of fact, what the commissioners did was to write to the Minister 
of Railways inclosing your letter, wasn’t it?—A. Yes, and inclosing a lot more docu- 
ments besides my “letter; inclosing all these, I think, inclosing all the opinions of 
counsel and the different interpretations of the engineers. 

Q. Well, you say now that because the commissioners held a certain opinion 
in 1907, that that fact influenced you in choosing to resign rather than dismiss your 
engineers?—A. Well, there were so many engineers, and I was alone—I felt at 
least I might say here, to make a long story short, that I have always regretted I 
did not resign then, I ought to have done it, and I feel so now, that I ought to have 


Tesigned in January, 1908. 
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By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Before you issued that amended interpretation?—A. Yes, before I made any 
amendment to my interpretation at all. 


By Mr. Smith: ; 

Q. If you had resigned then, in 1907, would it be possible for you to tell us 
upon what you would then have based your resignation—A. Simply because I felt 
I was not in accord with the commissioners and the engineers, if I had resigned then. 

Q. You would not surely have considered that as a ground of resignation? If 


you had been upon any other railway would the fact of disagreement in opinion 


from your engineers have caused you to resign?—A. I would not think so much of 
difference of opinion with the engineers, as I would with the company for whom I 
was working. 

Q. But you have told us, Mr. Lumsden, that when the question of classification 
arose the commissioners referred it to you and told you, you had full authority and 
full control in the matters of classification; that they never interfered between you 
and your engineers; surely that all indicated confidence enough in you to have made 
you stand by them.—A. They stated in their letter in the early part of the winter 
of 1907-8, that letter I referred to sending those documents to the Minister of Justice, 
they stated that they agreed with the—that if it hadn’t been that I was appointed 
by the government, they would have ruled in accordance—— 

Q. With the opinions expressed?—A. Of the other engineers. 

Q. And of counsel?—A. And of counsel. 

Mr. Ciarke.—What is that letter? 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Perhaps we had better put that in. Mr. Lumsden, will you look at page 157 
of the evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. And see if that is the letter you refer to (Exhibit No. 18)—A. Well, that 
is one, but that is not the one, I don’t think. 

Mr. Crarkr.—There is nothing in that letter, that does not express any opinion. 
—A. That is not the letter. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Look at Exhibit No. 15, page 154?—A. Yes, I have that letter. 
Q. Is that the letter you refer to, Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes, that is the letter. 
(Reads) : 
The commissioners’ interpretation of paragraph 34 of the General Speci- 
fications for Construction agrees with that of the district engineers for districts 
‘B? ‘C?’ and ‘F; and originally, they would have so ruled. 


Q. But go on?—A. (Reads): 
But Mr. Lumsden, as an appointee of the government, has requested that 
the government give their ruling as to the interpretation of clauses 33, 34, 35 


and 36 of the General Specifications for Construction, and the commissioners 
herewith submit the whole matter for such ruling. 


I do not see where I ever asked that they give their ruling; I asked that the 
correspondence be submitted to the government. 

Q. But, Mr, Lumsden, it must be submitted for some purpose.—A. For the pur- 
pose that they would know there was a difference between me and the engineers with 
regard to the classification. : 

Q. What was there in -that disrespectful to you in any way, Mr. Lumsden ?—A. 
I did not say there was anything disrespectful, they had a perfect right to disagree 
with me if they liked to, but it did not assist me in controlling the engineering staff. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. i 
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Q. Why didn’t you write to the government yourself and state your grievance at 
the time, Mr. Lumsden?—A. That is what I said, I regret that I did not get out then. 
Q. That is you regret you did not write them?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I am right then in understanding you to say you regret now you did not 
resign when this letter of the 23rd of November, 1907, was written to the Minister of 
Railways by the commissioners?—A. Well, about that period. 

Q. And as a result of this letter?—A. I am not sure altogether as a result of that 
letter, but I say I found myself not agreeing with the commissioners and with my 
own engineers with regard to that. 

Q. If you had made up your mind to resign instead of fighting the matter out 
with your engineers in the ordinary way, did you not consider their position, their 
professional position at all in the manner of your resignation, Mr. Lumsden?—A. You 
are referring to my resignation in July last? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, I do not think it affects them, I do not see that it affects them. 

Q. You think it does not affect them?—A. I beg pardon, I misunderstood what 
you meant. 

Q. You make a reference, Mr. Lumsden, to A. Yes. 

— Q. A difference of opinion as to classification, &c., and then you state that having 
É lost confidence in your engineering staff ?—A. Yes. 

: Q. What would nine people out of ten understand by that, Mr. Lumsden?—A. 
Well, of course there might be something. Not what you say, but there might be 
something which would reflect upon them possibly ? 

Q. What would be the character of the reflection?—A. Well, I have explained 
that as well as I can in my interpretation in my memorandum that I put in at the 
«commencement of this inquiry. 

Q. But, Mr. Lumsden, here were you occupying the highest position as engineer 
a in connection with this national work involving the expenditure of enormous sums 
a of money, and you hand your resignation to the government declaring that you have 
= lost confidence in your staff?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would nineteen out of twenty people understand? Would it not be 
understood by every one who reads of your resignation, by every member of parlia- 
ment, that you were satisfied that there had been some wrong-doing, some swindling? 
—A. No, I don’t know what interpretation would have been taken out of it. 

Q. Would not that interpretation be made by everybody?—A. I won’t say what 
would or would not be. Very likely it would be in some cases by some people. 

Q. Would it not by the majority of people, Mr. Lumsden?—A. Well, I can’t say 
what they would take it as. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You did not have it in your mind?—A. I had it in my mind just as I placed 
it before you now, that they were not carrying out the classification according to my 
views and my instructions—according to my views, and the interpretation of the 
contract according to my views. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Well, it would have saved these gentlemen a great aspersion upon their pro- 
fessional standing, and more than that their character for integrity, as engineers if 
you had stated in your letter that it was a difference of opinion?—A. Well, I dare- 
b say. 


Q. Between the engineers?—A. If I had to write that letter over again I would 
not have made any complaint at all rather than have al] this—I ought to have simply 
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resigned and done nothing more. But I thought I was in duty bound to give my 
reason for my resignation, and I endeavoured to do so. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Perhaps instead of saying you had lost confidence in the engineers you pro- 
bably would say now that you simply disagreed with them and preferred to go?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is probably what you would do——?—A. I might have used some other— 
Q. If you had to do it over again?—A. I might have used some other term. 


By Mr. Clarke: 4 

Q. Were you influenced by the disagreement of the lawyers and of the Deputy 
Minister of Justice with your interpretation? Had that anything to do with it?—A. 
Oh, no. I didn’t—I can’t say that had anything to do with it. Owing to the fact 
that opinions of counsel were given to contractors, I didn’t take particular—make 
any particular point of that. : 

Q. Well, I gather the fact that your original interpretation was not adopted was 
the reason you felt you should have resigned in the first place?—A. No, no. 

Q. Why should you have resigned at the time, then?—A. Because I was not in 
accord with the commissioners and the great number of engineers. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. That was superseded by your amended instructions?—-A. Yes. But I am talk- 
ing of before making that. That was the time I ought to have resigned. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. That is what I want to get. Was the opinion of the Justice Department in 
accord with the position which the district engineers had taken?—A. The opinion of 
the Justice Department confirms my interpretation of the specification of those—with 
the limiting of the size of the rock that is to be classified as asgembled rock. 

Q. What further difference was there between you and the engineers?—A. Well 
our difference originally was classifying all masses of cemented material without any 
reference to rock at all. At least that is what I understand by it. Mr. Doucet’s inter- 


° 


pretation will explain that better than I can. It is in here (pointing to printed pro- 


ceedings) that was given October, 1907. ' 

Q. What kind of masses would those be?—A. Well they are masses of cemented 
material not necessarily rock, not necessarily composed rock. 

Q. What else could it be? I don’t know the formation ?—A. It might be clay, 
it might be gravel. i 

Q. Well was it claimed if it were clay it would go under the heading of solid 
rock excavation ?—A. I would have to read Mr. Doucet’s 

Q. That is what I have been trying to get in my mind, that is just what the 
difference between you was at La Tuque in 1907?2—A. Yes. 

Q. There was one in regard to the size of the stone?—A. That the size of the 
stone did not come up 

Q. Well?—A. That was brought up by my first interpretation. That was sent in 
in January. 

Q. You say now they are classifying other cemented material or clay as solid 
on excavation ?—A. Under the heading of the word ‘masses.’ If it were a mass 
o 


Q. You are not sure whether or not they did claim that clay came under that 
heading?—A. I don’t know—without referring to Mr. Doucet’s interpretation I 
a) tell exactly the wording of that. It is in here (pointing to the printed proceed- 
ings. 


Q. Was it claimed by him that gravel in the ordinary sense would come under 


that heading ?—A. I don’t think so. 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. You have not stated anything yet with respect to what you differed in?—A. 
In masses of clay—without looking up that I 

Q. You are not sure about that?—A. Without referring to this, I can not. 

Q. I don’t know what you are referring to. I would like to see what the claim 
was in respect to which you differed. Is it in some letter written by Mr. Doucet ?— 


A. 5 is to be found on page 232 of the evidence, Exhibit No. 42, dated 26th October, 
1907. 


(Reads) : 
All masses of small boulders and cemented material 


Q. Which were best removed by the use of explosives?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what was your objection to that part of that letter?—A. My objection 
was that the use of—that unless there was a large proportion of rock in it it should 
not be classified, and that cemented together it should not be classified as solid rock. 

Q. The words ‘cemented material’ are the words you are objecting to?—A. 
Cemented material. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Originally you contended, as I understand, that no cemented material no 
matter how many boulders there were in it, should be returned as solid rock?—A. 
That is what I contended. It must be solid rock over a yard, stone over a yard. That 
is as my original contention. 

* Q. You amended your contention by saying it must be assembled rock which 
you defined by your A. After we took in assembled rock. 

Q. You took in assembled rock, whatever that means. Then the whole question 
really comes down to what was the meaning of your phrase ‘assembled rock.’—A. 
That is the principle. 

Q. That is the real difference between you and your engineers?—A. As far as 
rock is concerned. 

Q. Well, that is the only question in which you could possibly suggest that the 
Commissioners were agreeing with your engineers, as between you and the engineers? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the only question to which that suggestion would be at all applicable, 
would it not?—A. Yes. It was all brought up in connection with that meeting at 
which those—— 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, in the letter of October 30, 1907, which you wrote to the Com- 
missioners ?—A. Yes, Exhibit No. 13, page 109. 

Q. This was in reference to the interview at La Tuque?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this is the letter which you have addressed to the Commissioners? 

Q. This letter was addressed to the Commissioners immediately after the inter- 
view at La Tuque?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you did not complain to them there in any way ?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. Of their differing from you in any way whatever 2—A. No, I did not complain 
there. - 

Q. As a matter of fact, did they do anything at all in that car but simply read 
over sections 34 and 35 with you and express their views in conversation to you?— 
A. Not to me alone, but to all the other engineers and the contractors. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. And the Grand Trunk men were there?—A. Yes, 
By Mr. Smith: - 
Q. After that, when you made your revised interpretation, the Commissioners 


formally approved of it in writing?—A. Yes. 
3—21 
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Q. Did they ever after that deviate in any way from the approval of your inter- 
pretation which they had given?—A. Not that I know of. : 

Q. So that you could not have had any feeling that the Commissioners were not 
backing you up after they approved of your interpretation, subsequent to that 2—A. 
But what I felt was at this time, at the time of that meeting in October and from 
that on—— 

Q. But subsequently to that they wrote their letters approving—— ’—A. I know 
they did. 

Q. Of your interpretation?—A. They did. 

Q. And even then they did not decide anything or assume to decide anything? 
—A. They did not. 

Q. They simply backed you up as their Chief Engineer?—A. Yes. 


Further examination of Mr. Lumsden adjourned. 


Tuurspay, March 31, 1910. 
The committee met at eleven o’clock, a.m., Mr. Geoffrion in the chair. 


The examination of Hugh D. Lumsden, continued. 


By Mr. Smith, K.C.: 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, at the risk of repeating, I want to ask you a question or two, 
that I omitted to ask you before. When the Grand Trunk Pacific people first objected 
to the classification in 1907, did you have any interviews or consultations with Mr. 
Woods, other than those you have already referred to in your evidence?—A. Now, I 
cannot answer that immediately. I had seen Mr. Woods frequently, and there may 
have been some conversation, very possibly there might have been, I do not call to 
mind, at the present moment though any. 

Q. Did you have any special conference with him to determine the amount of 
money involved in the question of over classification?—A. I remember something in 
connection with the amount of money involved. I remember something—I think 
there was some correspondence, about the amovnt of money involved up to a certain 
date. 

Q. Could you give us the date?—A. No, I cannot give you that date. 

Q. Are you able to refer us to the correspondence ?—A. I am under the impression 
that one of those letters in the Hodgins’ inquiry referred to it, I am not sure, I saw 
it somewhere in the letters. 

Q. Do you remember yourself making any suggestion as to the amount of money 
involved ?—A. I do not recollect it. 

Q. Do you remember making any offer to Mr. Woods, to allow a sum of $100,000 
and to deduct that amount from the contractors?—A. No, I don’t recollect that. 

Q. Just as a lump sum?—A. I don’t recollect that—a hundred thousand dollars? 

Q. Yes?—A. I have no recollection of it. j 

Q. Do you remember an occasion when you met Mr. Woods, in company with Mr. 
Armstrong, Mr. Grant, Mr. Huestis and Mr. Doucet, in Mr. Doucet’s office? This was 
previous to your going to La Tuque.—A. I remember meeting—I think they were all 
there in Mr. Doucet’s office, I can’t say the date, whether it was before or after going 
to La Tuque. 

Q. Upon that occasion, didn’t you suggest to Mr. Woods, ‘I will arrange this 


whole matter, I will deduct $100,000 from the contractors?—A. I do not recollect - 


that at all. 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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. Q. Upon that same occasion do you remember discussing with Mr. Woods the 
question of the classification of indurated clay?—A. I can’t recollect the discussion, . 
but I remember—whether it was at that time or some other time—Mr. Woods made 
the statement about having seen indurated clay as hard as rock, or something to that: 
- effect; whether it was at that time or some other time I cannot say. 

Q. Upon that occasion, didn’t Mr. Woods go further than that, and say to you; 
that he himself had been accustomed to classify indurated clay as rock?—A. I do not 
recollect that—I do not recollect that. 

Q. You do recollect his saying that——-?—A. I do not say on that occasion, for 
I do not recollect the exact occasion that he said it, but I recall Mr. Woods at one 
time saying that he had seen indurated clay as hard as rock. 

Q. As hard as rock?—A. Or something like that. 

Q. You are not able to tell us——?—-A. I can’t tell you the date, whether it was 
the time you refer to or not. 

Q. You can’t remember the circumstances that led him to say that?—A. No, E 
do not remember what led up to that. 

Q. It was naturally in connection with the discussion of classification, wasn’t it, 
it must have been?—A. Probably it would be. 

Q. You are not able to tell us whether he didn’t go further and say that he him- 
self had either seen it classified as solid rock, or that he himself had been accustomed 
to classify it as solid rock?—A. I do not recollect his stating that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What was his object in saying that he had seen indurated clay as hard as 
tock ?—A. I can’t say what his object was at the time. 

Q. If it were as hard as rock, it must be, I suppose, that he meant it could be 
classified as rock?—A. I can’t say what he meant now. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. He was the principal executive engineer for the Grand Trunk Pacific, wasn’t 
he?—A. He was the assistant chief engineer. 

Q. And he did most of the work?—A. He did most of the work in connection 
with our work. 

Q. His reference to indurated clay would naturally arise with respect to classi- 
fication, wouldn’t it?—A. I should think so. 

Q. Well now, the Chairman has asked the question, what would be the natural 
inference that you as an engineer, would draw from such a statement as that made by 
Mr. Woods?—A. I can’t say what Mr. Woods meant by it. 

Q. But what would you understand by it, that if it is as hard as rock ?—A. What 
I would understand is that he might have seen clay that was baked as hard like brick- 

Q. And he would treat it as rock 2—A. I can’t say how he would treat it. 

Q. Did you, on the occasion of your visit to La Tuque, make any notes, upon 
which to figure the amount that was actually in controversy ?—A. I do not think so— 
which visit to La Tuque do you refer to? 

Q: I am referring now to the visit in 1907.—A. In October, 1907? 

Q. Yes, did you make any notes then?—A. I made no notes of anything that 
would lead me to make out figures for anything. 

Q. Then you visited La Tuque again in 1908, in August ?—A. I hayen’t anything 
in August, 1908; I do not think I was there. 

Q.I might just refresh your memory, you went there to locate the yard in August? 
1908.—A. In August, 1908? ; 

Q. Yes.—A. I havent got a note of that here, I will have to look it up. I have 
no note of two visits in 1907. ae 

Q. Yes. Upon either of those occasions, on the occasion of the two visits in 
1907, did you make any note then at all, in order to determine if possible?—A.. E 
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don’t think I made any notes as to the determination of quantities. I may have made 
some notes, but I have not been able to lay my hand on the notes regarding what I 
thought of the work. 

Q. Did you haye——A. What date was it in August? 

Q. Did you have any discussion with Mr. Woods in respect to the slopes in the 
ease of classified material?—A. The slopes? 

Q. Yes.—A. I can’t recall the discussion, but it is quite possible I may have had 
one, though. 

Q. Did Mr. Woods draw your attention to the question of slopes in letters in 
1907?—A. He may have, I am not positive, I think it is quite possible he did. _ 

Q. What are your own views as to slopes in the case of classified {naterial? We 
will leave out the question first of all of ledge rock; take assembled rock, what are 

` your own views as to the slopes?—-A. It would depend entirely upon the material what 
slope it would eventually stand at. 

Q. You, of course, would not contend that everything that ought properly be classi- 
fied as solid rock would necessarily have a slope of 4 to 1?—A. No, not under my in- 
terpretation of that solid rock clause. 

Q. But previous to your interpretation you would?—A. Yes, if it were solid 
rock it ought to stand at approximately 4 to 1. 

Q. But you have covered the whole ground now by saying that that would de- 
pend upon the material?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that would necessarily be left to the judgment of the engineer in charge? 
—A. Well, I presume so. 

Q. He would determine, from the boulders that remained and so on, what was the 
safe slope to leave it at, wouldn’t he?—A. Yes, he would have to. 

Q. Did you give the engineers any instructions regarding the slopes after this 
matter had been drawn to your attention by Mr. Woods?—A. I don’t recollect. doing 
SO. i 

Q. Any attempt to leave slopes with assembled rock and boulders exposed to fall 
at such a slope as 4 to 1 would be attended by very great danger, wouldn’t it?—A. 
Oh more or less of it would be pretty sure to come down. 

Q. May I just refresh your memory for a few moments with respect to the Hod- 
gins’ inquiry. Major Hodgins was dismissed by you?—A. Yes, under the Commis- 
sioners instructions. 

Q. Upon your recommendation ?—A. Yes, I recommended that we should make a 
change. 

Q. And the charges made by Major Hodgins, which were investigated by a parlia- 
mentary committee were made immediately after his dismissal by you?—A. Within 
three or four months. 

Q. And I suppose you have no doubt in your mind that those charges were made 
as a consequence of his dismissal by you?—A. I can’t say what his idea of it was. 

Q. Have you any doubt in your mind that the charges were made—?—A. I can’t 
say what his reasons for making those charges were. 

Q. Well his charges related largely to the question of classification didn’t they? 
—A. Yes. I don’t recollect myself positively what his charges were. 

Q. I suppose you remember a communication published in the newspaper called ~ 
the ° Colonist. —A. It is set out in that. 

Q. Yes.—A. I don’t think I have ever read it all. 

Q. Well, you would naturally be the most interested, from a professional point of 
view, in the outcome of that inquiry wouldn’t you?—A. Well, I was interested in a 
way. 

Q. Yes, you were as the chief engineer, naturally. And any charge with respect 
to classification upon your work would naturally come under your responsibility, 
would be of the greatest possible professional interest to yourself, would it not2—A. 
Yes, I suppose it would. 
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Q. Well, I suppose you took some interest in that inquiry did you not and fol- 
lowed it out?—A. I didn’t follow it personally. 

Q. Will you please look at page 228 of the report of the proceedings of the Hod- 
gins’ Inquiry, a little above the middle of the page (Reads.) 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Did you have any other conversation, such as you allege, with any other 
commissioner about the same subject?—A. About going to Quebec? 

Q. No.—A. With reference to Quebec? 

Q. No.—A. Or the Quebec classification ? 

Q. No, with reference to your statement in the Colonist that the Com- 
missioners wanted you to change your ideas based on a good many years’ experi- 
ence on construction, and to allow the Quebec classification; I want to know 
what commissioners you had conversations with who asked you to change your 
ideas. You have told us that conversation about Mr. Young.—A. I did not put 
in that they asked me to change the classification, but that they wanted me. 

Q. ‘They wanted me to change my ideas,” who wanted you?—A. Mr. Young. 
And so on. Then again (Reads). 

Q. Who are the others?—A. Mr. Reid, he suggested that I should copy Dou- 
eet. Mr. Reid and Mr. Young were the only two Commissioners who made any 
reference to copying Mr. Doucet or working on the Quebec data and Mr. Grant 
suggested it. 

Q. Just a moment, you say, ‘The root of all the trouble between the Com- 
missioners and myself was over classification, they wanted me to change my ideas, 
i based on a good many years’ experience on construction, who are they? 


Q. Now, you observe that the whole question in this Hodgins investigation was a 
* question relating to classification ?—A. Yes, so it appears. 


Q. You notice the same on page 230 of the Hodgins’ evidence. (Reads.) 

Q. And that is what, as well as you remember?—A. He specially made re- 
ference to the Quebec work that was the way Mr. Young put it, and I said it was 
better to leave that alone. He said, ‘you had better come down and see, or come 
down and see,’ I do not know which way he put it. But anyway to see for my- 
self. I said, ‘If Mr. Doucet was up here he would do the same as I am doing, 
and if I were in Quebec I would do the same as Doucet did, there is only one way 
to classify, and we are both working on the same specifications. 


Q. There was a question or suggestion finally from Major Hodgins’ evidence that he 
should adopt the same standard as obtained in the Quebec specification. Do you re- 
call that ?—A. I remember some talk, it was talked of. i a ie 

Q. Then again at pages 356 and 357 of the Hodgins’ evidence there is some 
reference to your interpretation of January, 1908. (Reads.) 


And the diagram he attaches to that letter. 

Q. From which you have been quoting?—A. Rock in mass of over one cubic 
yard, assembled rock, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best re- 
moved by blasting—the diagram shows rock of all sizes; they are classed together. 
Mr. Hodgins: Then there is a different opinion of the 16th of December. 


A. What page is that? 
Q. Page 356, I am just reading now about the middle of the page—A. Oh, yes, I 
see. 
Q. (Reads). 
Mr. Hodgins: Then there is a different opinion of the 16th December.—A. 
Yes, he changes his opinion of assembled rock and he doesn’t give the exact size. 


“He there referred to youself, did he not?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Major Hodgins says there: ‘ Yes, he changes his opinion of assembled rock 
and he doesn’t give the exact size?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is yourself he refers to?—A. Yes. I presume so. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. He omits the question of size?—A. He has really shirked the question of 
assembled rock. 
A. Yes. 
Q. That is Major Hodgins’ opinion ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then it goes on: 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. He defines that does he not, Major?—A. He defines it: the Deputy Minis- 
ter of Justice corrected him, and he—— 

Q. It was overlooked in that letter of January 9, and referred to later on? 
—A. The trouble is here, he does not say what rock assembled is; in his opinion, 
before this, he said what rock assembled was to be. Have you got it here? 

Q. It is all there, I think.—A. That would be the crux of the whole thing. 
Mr. Lumsden should explain what ‘rock assembled’ is; but I should take it that 
the words ‘rock assembled,’ that is, taking it for granted that Mr. Lumsden is 
right in his interpretation of the specification, he changes the interpretation he 
has given to his engineers, they are bound to follow it out, and, if any want a fur- 
ther interpretation, they should go to him. If it is plain enough, I suppose they 
can use their own judgment, but they are not put in any further interpretation 
of assembled rock, except that which is given in this diagram which reads this 
way: ‘No. 5. Rock in masses of over one cubic yard (assembled rock), which, 
in the judgment of the engineer, can be best removed by blasting.” That might 
or might not be taken to cover the classification of that cutting.’ 

Az “Yes: 
Q. The examination proceeds, question by Mr. Murphy: 


Q. But it mentions further on what size the boulders may be?—-A. No. 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. How do you think it covers that; is it where it says there, as you read it, 
“over one cubic yard in diameter.’—A. It does not say, ‘in diameter,’ but ‘rock 
in masses,’ those are the words; and this word ‘ masses’ comes in again ‘ rock in 
masses over one cubic yard,’ and then in brackets ‘ assembled rock,’ do you see? 
Q. It is pretty hard to know what he does mean.—A. Now, if the individual 
pieces of rock, assembled rock, are to be taken and treated separately, Mr. Lums- 
den should have said so, but he does not; he says ‘rock in masses,’ and then in 
brackets ‘ (assembled rock)’; that is to say, what he means by ‘ rock in masses’ 
is ‘assembled rock,’ and that is the point, you see. On No. 5, I think you can 
argue two ways. He adds down here at the foot, he shifts his own authority 
as official arbitrator to the shoulder of the engineer in charge, when he says:— 
“To form ‘a judgment as to whether or not it is best removed by blasting, the Chief 
Engineer must review the work in progress, or leave it to be decided by the 
engineer in charge.’ The provision that the Chief Engineer must view the 
work in progress would mean that he would have to view it often enough to get 
a sufficiently intelligent idea of it to form that judgment. 
Then he goes on:— 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. I think, Major, the masses to which you refer, regarding the size of the 


rock is referred to in the letter of the Deputy Minister of J usti f the 6th 
January, 1908?—A. Yes. pee $ 
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Q. In which he says——A. He states the point there. 

Q. He says: ‘ The specification speaks of rock found in ledges or masses of 
more than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best 
removed by blasting. If ‘rock assembled’ may be regarded as a mass of rock, and 
if it may be best removed by blasting, I do not see why, under the specification, 
it is material whether the individual pieces exceed or are less than one cubic foot 
in size?’—A. He is right. 

Q. And if ‘rock assembled’ is not regarded as a mass, the minimum limit of 
size which can be classified as solid rock exceeds one cubic yard. It seems to me, 
however, that these questions are largely engineering questions, the solution of 
which depends principally upon the judgment of the engineer, having regard to 
the terms used in this specification.’—A. He gives you two points there and does 
not give anything more. He gives two points to work on. 

Q. And that is adopted by the Chief Engineer in his letter of January 9, 
which begins, ‘I have been handed by the secretary a copy of a letter from the 
Deputy Minister of Justice, dated the 6th instant, with respect to my interpreta- 
tion of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of our general svecifications. After fully con- 
sidering his remarks in regard to the words after ‘rock assembled’ the individual 
pieces of such assembled rock exceeding one cubic foot in size, I have concluded, 
in deference to his remarks, these bracketed words, might be omitted, as also the 
words ‘not covered under clause 34’ in items 1 and 2 under the heading ‘ loose 
rock,’ 


Then he proceeds to give his interpretation? 
Now, let us read his answer to that: 


Yes; well, as to the Deputy Minister’s query, the Deputy Minister says, ‘If 
‘rock assembled’ may be regarded as a mass of rock, and if it may be best removed 
by blasting, I do not see why under the specification it is material whether the 
individual pieces exceed or are less than one cubic foot ig size, and if ‘rock as- 
sembled’ is not regarded as a mass, the minimum limit of size which can be 
classified as solid rock exceeds one cubic yard? The Deputy Minister says, ‘If,’ 

-and Mr. Lumsden, in giving his third opinion, does not mention any size. There- 
fore, the engineer, I should take it, under Mr. Lumsden, has to follow Mr. Lums- 
den’s interpretation as best he can, unless he gets a further interpretation from 
Mr. Lumsden. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. That is regardless of size?--A. Regardless of size. 


What I want to ask you, Mr. Lumsden, is that this inquiry as to the Hodgins’ 
charges proceeding from the month of April to the 25th June, 1908, that attention 


having been called to the difficulties that would arise on your interpretation of Janu- 


ary, 1908, why did you not then take some steps to clear the matter up, take some 
steps to have an understanding with your engineers with regard to those questions 
that would present difficulty, particularly to the younger and less experienced en- 


-gineers?—A. I know I had conversations with them from time to time, but I gave 


them no written instructions. 

Q. You see, in this evidence I have just read over from Major Hodgins, where he, 
as an engineer upon oath, points out the difficulties of an engineer dealing with your 
interpretation of January, 1908, does’nt he?—A. He does. : 

Q. Well, I should have thought that?—A. I only read a great deal of this evi- 
dence within the last two months. . é ne 

Q. But you could not have been indifferent to the proceedings in the Hodgins 
investigation ?—Ay. I may not have taken as much interest in it as I should have if 


I had known of all this trouble. 
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Q. What I should like to get some oxplanation of is this: why, when these ques- 
tions were raised by Major Hodgins, why, when he discussed in detail the difficulties, 
and pointed out the difficulties the young engineer would meet with, be he ever SO 
conscientious in endeavouring to follow out your interpretation, why you did not 
come to their assistance by A. If I had not read are 

Q. By meeting them and clearing up the whole matter, so avoiding any of this 
trouble.—A. If I had read all this evidence at the time, it might have attracted my 
attention to it, and I might have done something, but I did not. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. You were not present at this examination?—A. No, I was only here an hour 
or two, I think, on—one day during the investigation. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Do you recall the letter of the Chairman of the Commission of the 24th 
August, 1908?—A. Is it in? 
Q. In his letter to you of August 24, 1907, Mr. Parent says. (Reads.) 

For my part, I entirely disagree with this view. Such a policy would cer- 
tainly not be conducive to the uniformity desired, and judging from our present 
experience there, we would very likely have as many different ways of classify- 
ing the work as there are engineers. 


A. Whereabouts are you reading? 

Q. I am reading the third quarter of page 220 of the printed proceedings of this 
committee—A. A. Oh, yes, I see now. 

Q. (Reads). sae get 

In certain cases, the classification would be too strict, and in others not 

enough. And again, some engineers on their own judgment might be inclined 

to put under the arbitrary description of ‘force account,’ items which should be 

duly classified. This practice cannot be allowed under any circumstances, as eu- 

tirely contrary to the contracts. 


That, as early as August, 1907, drew your attention to the necessity of having 
some fixed standard, didn’t it?—A. Everything was supposed to be under the*specifi- 
cation and contract. 

Q. But, Mr. Lumsden, by modifying your own views three times it is manifest 
that the specifications were not sufficient isn’t it?—A. I : 

Mr. Curyster.—Is that correct, that he modified his views three times? 

Mr. Smira.—I think I am correct in that. 

Mr. CurYSLER.—I remember but twice. 

The Wirness.—The modifications were all—were made to these from October to 
January in one year. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. There may be a difference of opinion as to whether one view that you express- 
ed was a modification, but there can be no question that you changed your views—A. 
‘I did. 

Q. On the specifications on at least two occasions? That is to say that you enter- 
tained at least three different opinions, or expressed I should say, three different 
opinions, with regard to some clauses of the specifications? That is correct, is it not? 
—A. Yes, if you take that foot—the cutting out of that foot the last time as a change, 
it would make three. 

Q. It would make three. And that you adopted on the suggestion of the Deputy 
Minister of Justice, I believe2—A. Yes. 3 

Q. Or the Department of Justice. Well, now surely, Mr. Lumsden, if you, the 
Chief Engineer, and with your experience, had occasion to entertain no less than three 
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different views of the same clauses of the specifications, is it not absolutely manifest 
that the specifications were not sufficient in themselves to guide any young and in- 
experienced engineer ?—A. They were not so clear as they might have been. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t it be fair to put it a little stronger than that?—A. There was 
room for a difference of opinion on them. There is no question about that. 

Q. When you and other leading engineers differed, and when the view which you 
entertained was differed from by counsel interpreting the documents as documents 
would be interpreted A Mesa 

Q. It is manifest that the specifications would be a very poor guide to such engi- 
neers as would be resident engineers on the road? That is correct, is it not?—A. Well, 
it would be to those with very little experience, I must say. 

Q. When it baffled men of the widest experience, surely you would expect to find 
very great variations among young engineers who were resident on the road?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well then, after these difficulties had presented themselves to you, after your 
consultation with other prominent engineers, and after reading the opinions of numer- 
ous counsel, you arrived at your interpretation of January, 1908?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what I want to come to is this: even after that interpretation we find 
Major Hodgins under oath swearing that the interpretation is an insufficient guide to 
engineers to classify?—A. I see by what I read to-day he does say so. 

Q. He swears so, doesn’t he?—A. I suppose so. 

Q. That is sworn evidence under oath. What I want to get at is, why did you 
not, Mr. Lumsden, pursue the reasonable course of adopting some method of clearing 
„up all this difficulty in June, 1908?—A. Well, I had an inspecting engineer who was 
supposed to go over and see that these things were done in accordance with my inter- 
pretation. 

Q. You adopted the course of resigning in à letter couched in such terms as would 

» destroy public confidence in the whole engineering staff?—A. No, I don’t think so, 

Q. When you used such terms as that you had lost confidence in all the staff that 

a is practically what it amounted to?—A. Well, in: 
i Q. Then you modified it by a postscript, or rather a letter the following day, that 
‘ this did not apply to the whole staff. Looking at the matter now in a fair-minded 
way—I know it is not possible for me to put words in your mouth or to lead you in 

a the slightest degree—but looking at it now calmly and dispassionately, would it not 
i have been fairer for you in view of all that has taken place—these differences of 
; opinion and your attention on being drawn especially to the Hodgins’ inquiry—would 
a it not have been fairer to these engineers to have met them and threshed the thing 
; out and had the thing settled, than to have used such terms as placed them all under 
such a charge as parliament found it immediately necessary to investigate?—A. Well, 

I didn’t—I am sorry now I put it in the words I did that I had lost confidence. I put 

just the words that came to me at the time. I am sorry I put it in the words ‘ having 

‘lost confidence.’ I felt that they—I could not agree with the classification as I found 

it. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. You now regard the expression you used as somewhat unfortunate ?—A. Yes. 
‘Having lost confidence in them’ is probably somewhat unfortunate for it reflects on 
them, but I did not intend it to. 


1 By Mr. Smith: 

Q. I might just trouble you with a question cr two now about frozen material. 
There was some difference about that with Major Hodgins and some other engineers, 
I believe ?—A. Yes. i 

Q. What were your views as to the classification of frozen material or whether it 
should be classified at all?—A. I recollect while Major Hodgins was there, I think in 
the autumn of 1907, when an effort was being made to get the work pushed on more 
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rapidly consenting that if they opened cuts during the winter months wher? there was 
frozen material at the ends of the cuttings, they should be allowed loose rock for what- 
ever material it was that was required to be blasted out. 

Q. As regards Mr. Poulin, the district engineer in F, you, of course, recom- 
mended his appointment, as you have already said, and you know the circumstances 
under which he was appointed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that he had to hurry the work through within a given time?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was there in Mr. Poulin’s conduct» that led you to lose confidence in 
him? You mentioned his name prominently at, I think, the first or second meeting 
of this committee. Don’t you think, under the circumstances under which he was 
appointed A. I do not think he should have changed the specification. 

Q. You don’t think he did change them?—A. Well, not the specification; I do 
not see how he allowed a lot of clay which was actually ploughed and scraped to be 
classified as loose rock. 

Q. But have you any knowledge of that as a matter of fact?—A. The only know- 
ledge I have is what I was told on the ground—by the engineers on the ground. 

Q. You have no personal knowledge of it at all?—A. No, except what I was told 
by the engineers on the ground, and, at certain points where it appears to have been 
ploughed and scraped, I asked how it was taken out, and the reply was that it was 
ploughed and scraped; I asked: ‘How was it returned’? and the reply was that fifty 
per cent loose rock was allowed. 

Q. Will you mention the names of those engineers?—A. I think it is in the evid- 
ence that is already in, but I can tell you in more detail, I have the details of the 
different points. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. Where these engineers, the engineers that had been there at the time of the 
classification ?—A. Yes, 

Q. Were they resident engineers?—A. Resident engineers. 

Q. The ones who were there at the time the classification was made?—A. In some 
cases they were, and in others they were not. : 

Q. Didn’t they make the classification in the first instance?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would they classify that as loose rock, when it was only ploughed without 
blasting ?—A. I can’t say ‘how they did it—they say 

Q. That seems so manifestly wrong, I do not understand their doing it, and I 
would have thought you would have called for an explanation ?—A. I did inquire why 
it was done. 

Q. What answer did they give?—A. That they had instructions from Mr. Poulin. 

Q. That is instructions to classify as loose rock?—A. No, no, to classify, to allow 
a percentage of loose rock in clay cuttings. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. If the frost was in it?—A. No, regardless of frost. 
By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. They said their instructions were to classify a certain proportion, fifty per 
cent, of that as loose rock, is that what I understand you to say?—A. Yes. 
Q. I think we ought to have the names of those engineers. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Yes, we want the names of those engineers?—A. I will have to refer to my 
note-book. ; 

Q. Yes, refer to your note-book, and give us the names of those engineers.—A. 
(After referring to note-book.) This note that I have does not refer to what I thought 
it referred. I think, Mr. Poulin, in his evidence, stated that himself, about the fifty 
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per cent, I notice Mr. Miller is one who the note I thought referred to, but that does 
not refer to that. ; 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. You say you think Mr. Poulin stated that in his evidence; are you stating 
that now from what appears in this written document that was put in as evidence, or 
from your memory?—A. I am speaking from that document that was put in. I do 
not know whether you call it evidence or not. 

Q. You haven’t any personal recollection of it apart from that?—A. I was under 


the impression on reading it over that it seemed to me approximately correct, except 
that some words are wrong. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. That is the whole thing, there is nothing else in support of the opinion that 
you have just expressed now?—A. I thought this note referred to it ; I will read the 
statement I have taken on the ground in June, 1908. 

Q. If that does not refer to this statement, you might reserve them and put them 
in later—A. I was going to reserve these until Mr. Moss asked me, 

Q. Am I right in understanding that is the only thing upon which you have based 
the opinion you have now expressed. about Mr. Poulin classifying clay as rock?—A. 
No, no, not clay as rock, clay as loose rock. 

Q. Well, ‘clay as loose rock, which is the prinipal charge, I understand you have 
against Mr. Poulin, is based upon Mr. Poulin’s own evidence, and upon nothing else? 
—A. I am under the impression that the evidence of some of the other engineers 
refers to the same thing. 

Q. Well, Mr. Lumsden, you say you are under the impression you have now stated 

» that you lost confidence in Mr, Poulin because he had classified as loose rock what was 
clay?—A. I say that in Mr. Poulin’s district we found classified as loose rock what 
had been ploughed and scraped. 

Q. What had been ploughed and scraped?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether he had anything to do with that classification? Whether 
he had given any instructions respecting it?—A. My recollection of it, solely my 
recollection of it, is that some of the engineers stated they had been instructed to allow 
fifty per cent. 

Q. But you tell me now it is simply an impression you had that certain things 
were said by some engineers. Surely you had something more definite than that ?— 
A. What I am troubled about is to remember the names of the engineers. I know 
I was told it by engineers. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Perhaps you remember whether on hearing that you took it up with Mr. Pou- 
lin to get an explanation of it?—A. That was the last thing, that so-called evidence 
of Mr, Poulin was the last thing I had seen of Mr. Poulin before I sent in my- re- 

_ signation, I did not take that up. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You did not ask him for any explanation of it before resigning?—A. No, I 
came straight down from Winnipeg and went over the Quebec work, and sent in my 
resignation the day I returned from Quebec. 


By Mr. Smith: 


= Q. Without taking the question up with Mr. Poulin?—A. Without taking that 
matter up again with Mr. Poulin as far as I remember. 

Q. Would you act that way in ordinary matters Mr. Lumsden?—Aj If I had 
been remaining on, I would certainly have taken it up. 
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Q. I mean, would you adopt such an extreme measure as resigning you office, and 
making such a sweeping charge, without taking the matter up with the engineers?— 
A. I resigned because there were so many things, and so many places in which I 
differed from them, that I came to the conclusion I could not reconcile those differ- 
ences. 

Q. There were so many places because you differed in system, you still adhered 
practically to the first views you had expressed.—A. No. 

Q. Although you had in deference to other opinions expressed a contrary opin- 
ion, isn’t that true?—A. No, I was not adhering to my first view, I was prepared to 
allow assembled rock, that was probably the only thing on which there was any dif- 
ference. 

Q. Well now, in the ordinary affairs of life, would you take the extreme step, 
such as you did there, without taking the matter up with the persons concerned ?— 
A. I took that step anyway, and I suffered the consequence. 

Q. But, forgive me for saying it, you have not suffered anything, you are not the 
one who has suffered #—A. If I have not suffered in being out of work, I do not know 
who has. 

Q. These men are the men who have suffered in their professional reputations ?— 
A. Well, as I have said, in the outset I withdraw that portion of it, so far as refer 
ing to their honesty and integrity in the matter is concerned. 

Q. Will you look at the letter of May 20, 1909, sent by yourself to Mr. Mac- 
farlane (handing document to witness). : 


EXHIBIT No. 59. 
En Route to Fort WILLIAM, ONT., 
Ottawa, May 20, 1909. 
A. G. MacFaruane, Esq., 
District Engineer, 
North Bay, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to yours of the 19th instant with copy of Mr. R. R. 
Holland’s letter of the 14th inclosed, which you handed me last night. I may say 
that, as far as the completion of the 50 miles of the Fauquier’s contract this year 
is concerned, it was not by instructions from me that such should be done. 

The classification of material should not be based on its cost, though a record 
should be kept as closely as possible of the cost of handling material. 

As to classification; you already have my interpretation of clauses referring 
to same, which distinctly states that, to be classified as rock, the material must 
be rock of one kind or another. 

If the contractors were ordered in writing (which order should be approved 
by me) to proceed with certain work at a specified time, which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, could only be classified as common excavation, but, owing to its being 
frozen, so as to prevent of its being ploughed and so bringing it under the head- 
ing of loose rock or cemented material the portion frozen may be so allowed. 
Where soft material is met with, which can be handled by ploughing or picking 
and shoyelling, it should only be classified as common excavation. 

Yours truly, 
H. D. LUMSDEN. 

Q. In the last paragraph of this letter you say: 

If the contractors were ordered in writing (which order should be approved 
by me) to proceed with certain work at a specified time, which, under ordinary 
circumstances could only be classified as common excavation, but, owing to its 
being frozen, so as to prevent of its being ploughed, and so bringing it under the 
heading of loose rock or cemented material, the portion frozen may be so allowed. 

Is that a formal instruction to the district engineer of ‘F?’—A. Yes. 
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Q. You lay down the principle very clearly that the time within which the con- 
tract must be fulfilled and the instructions given to the engineers are to be taken into 
consideration in dealing with frozen material, as to whether it should be allowed to 
be classified or not?—A. Well, that would depend upon whether the contractor had 
had reasonable time to do it before it was frozen. 

Q. Yes, exactly —A. If he neglected to do it when he might have done it, if he 
had time sufficiently to have done it during the summer months he should not be 
allowed it as frozen material. 

‘ Q. Then it would come down to that?—A. But if you pressed him to rush certain 
work at a time when it was frozen, when he could do it at a time when it was not 
frozen, I think he would be entitled to some consideration. 

Q. At all events that is a fact?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the sense of this letter I have just asked you to file?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the time was not sufficient to complete the contract without doing winter 
work?—A. Oh, I won’t—I didn’t mean it in that way. 

Q. Well, supposing that you A. If he had time to have done all his light work 
and he did not do it, then he should not be allowed for frozen material. 

Q. That is stating it in another way. But supposing you give a man a contraet 
to complete within a certain time and it is physically impossible for him to complete 
that contract within that time unless he works in winter A. Oh; yes. 

Q. What would you say to that?—A. Well, he should not do—the light work could 
be done in summer and the heavy work in winter. 

Q. But suppose he has got to work both summer and winter within that time, 
then under the principle you have laid down in that letter would you allow him classi- 
fication for frozen material?—A. I would if I forced him to go on with light work 


in the winter time that he may have done—which he might do in the summer 
following. 


$ By Mr. Moss: 


Q. All the work is done under your direction, and under the direction of the 
engineers.—A. It should be, yes. 
Q. As to the way it is to go on?—A. Yes, that is the way it should be. 
Q. This surely has nothing to do with the engineers?—A. But sometimes the 
-contractor had not the men to put on to do the light work in the summer. 
Q. If the engineer orders the contractor to take out frozen material, then the 
frozen material must be returned according to the Chief Engineer’s system of classifi- 
= Cation, irrespective of whether the contractor is at fault in his contract or not?—A. 
I don’t say that. If the contractor could have done the light work and it had been 
laid out for him and he did not do it, but held off for the winter, I dont think he 
should be paid for frost. 
Q. Then it seems to me you are taking a good deal on the engineering staff in 
the way of interpreting the rights of the contractor?—A. I think if 
~ Q. That must be a matter surely for claim for default, in the contractor getting 
on with his contract?—A. I am supposing that the work has been laid out. The light 
work has been laid out by the engineer for the contractor to do and the contractor 
has not had men to do it with during the summer months when it should be done, 
and he waits for the winter. Then he wants to go on and be paid for frost. 


Q. If you let him go on?—A. Of course the work in the meantime has got be- 
hind. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Well, take the case of Mr. Poulin. The date of the completion of the contract, 
I think, had expired before he was sent there—A. That is quite possible. 
Q. And then you gave Mr. Poulin instructions to rush the work?—A. Yes. 
Q. What was Mr. Poulin to do under those circumstances?—A. He was not 
instructed to change the specification. 
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Q. But why did you write the letter to Mr. Macfarlane? It was to lay down a 
principle, was it not?—A. I think that Mr. Macfarlane was—that was in the other 
district of course. 

Q. But at all events it is laying down a principle with respect to classification? 
—A. Yes, that is if we forced him to do the work in winter. 

Q. Is not that the whole question? Well, when you sent Mr. Poulin in, the 
date of the completion of the contract had already expired—aA. Yes. 

Q. Now is it not a fact, Mr. Lumsden, that you gave Mr. Poulin instructions to 
rush the work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Several times?—A. Yes. He was instructed to rush the work. 

Q. Instructions were given him by yourself to hurry that contract through?— 
As Yes: 

Q. When you appointed Mr. Poulin there, or rather when you wrote especially 
recommending Mr. Poulin’s appointment, did you not select him because you believed 
him to be the man most capable to rush that work through?—A. I believed he could 
rush the work through, certainly. 

Q. And you gave him instructions to rush it through?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, what would he do when he came to frozen material? Would he say 
‘No, you will wait till next summer to do that?—A. It was not the frozen material 
that I am objecting to. 

Q. Then it will simplify matters if you are able to say with respect to Mr. 
Poulin’s division that you don’t find fault with him about the frozen material but 
about something else?—A. Just about the classification of clay and borrows and 
cuttings—allowing a percentage of loose rock in them? 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Is that the whole complaint against Mr. Poulin?—A. That is all in that con- 


nection. And then there is oyerbreak and in some cases there is what I would im- 
agine to be overmeasurement of ledge rock. That is a question, but I made no 
measurements, 

Q. Then you make no charge against Mr. Poulin in regard to frozen material? 
Are we to understand that?—A. Not with regard to frozen material. 

Q. There is no trouble in that district in regard to frozen material?—A. Not 
that I know. There was never, as far as I knew of, any great amount. 

Q. Nothing to criticise. 


Mr. SmiruH.—That clears the atmosphere of the frozen material part of it any- 
way. Now, I might 


Mr. CLARKE.—I thought he had said in his evidence before that he made no com- 
plaint with regard to frozen material. 


Q. That eliminates the frozen material question from District F. Now, I want 
also to clear up the question of frozen material with regard to District B. You 
issued, what will we call it? A form which is known as form 4, a blue print, which 


I now hand to you, and put in as Exhibit No. 60. Will you look at the words that - 


are struck out in lead pencil? (Blue print handed to witness.)—A. I see the words 
“Frozen material.’ 


Q. That form is the form 4 which was sent out by you, was it?—A. I can’t say; 
I presume it is. s 

Q. Now, will you look at the letter of date September 21, 1908, written by Mr. 
Doucet to you, which will be filed as Exhibit No. 61. (Document handed to witness) 
—A. Yes, I see that letter. 

Q. As this letter is short, I will read it to you, Mr. Lumsden. (Reads): 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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EXHIBIT NO. 61. 


- QUEREC, Septemb 21, 1908. 
A Hucu D. Lumspen, er 
è 


Chief Engineer, 

Ottawa. 
a Dear Sir,—I notice on blue print se 
4 to engineers re method of making out estimates, that ‘frozen material’ appears 
as a separate item. I think it would be most unwise to send out such an item 


to our engineers in District ‘B,’ as, by doing so, we would be opening the door to 
a whole lot of extra claims on the part of the contractors, 


Please let us have your views as to this before I send out the circular. 
Yours very truly, 
A. E. DOUCET 
Q. Then you wrote to Mr. Doucet a letter of date September 23, the original 


of which I now hand you, and which will be marked as Exhibit No. 62?—A. Yes. 
Q. In that letter you say (Reads) : : 


EXHIBIT No. 62. 


nt me in connection with your circular 


OTTAWA, Sept. 23, 1903. 
A. E Doucet, Esq., 


District Engineer, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to yours of the 21st instant, re method of making out 
estimates, I may say that I am obliged to you for ealling my attention to the 
matter. This blue print, it appears, was sent to you without my knowledge, 
and was not sent to other districts. To the best of my knowledge, I have never 
seen this sheet before, and I have instructed that the words ‘frozen material’ 
shall be eliminated from it. I had read over the circular, and it seemed to me 
to be all right. 

Yours truly, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 
A. Yes. 


Q. Now, as far as frozen material in District B is concerned, you cannot have 
any fault to find with Mr. Doucet?—A. I do not recollect any. 
Q. After calling your attention to this?—A. Yes. 
: Q. So that the question of frozen material is absolutely out of all consideration 
with regard to District B ?—A. I do not recollect personally any question of frozen 


material. 
Q. I want to ask you another question Mr. Lumsden, about the letter of Mr. 
es Woods to you of date October 7, 1907. We have referred to this paragraph several 
4 times. 


‘In fact, the specifications had been entirely. ignored, and an excessive 
allowance made, not by reason of an error in judgment, but as I understand, 
by special instructions of the district engineer.’ 


That is Exhibit 10; you might just take this, if you like, and read it further. 

That is the paragraph I have marked. (Document handed to witness).—A. Yes. 

Q. You have told us that My. Woods had withdrawn that at the meeting at La 
- Tuque?—A. My recollection of-it is that he verbally said that he would withdraw 

it, and I think Mr. Doucet expected to get a written withdrawal of it; I do not know 
4 if he ever got it. 

2 Q. I want to ask you whether Mr. Woods did not promise to write a letter with- 
drawing it?—A. I can’t say that I recollect the promise, but I recollect distinctly 
that Mr. Doucet expected a written withdrawal; I do not recollect whether Mr. 
Woods had promised at that time to send it in writing. 
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Q. Why do you say Mr. Doucet expected a written withdrawal?—A, Because 
I remember Mr. Doucet speaking to me subsequently about it. l 

Q. You do not recall Mr. Woods having given a promise to write a letter with- 
drawing it?—A. I do not—I am not sure he did. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. You do not recall whether a promise was given in your presence or not i 
A. No, I don’t recollect positively, but I think 


By Mr. Chrysler: - 
. Did Mr. Woods verbally withdraw it at the time?—A. My recollection of 
it is that he did. 


By Mr. Smith: 3 

Q. Now you have, in the statement you have filed before this committee, based 
your resignation to a large extent upon the statement made before the arbitrators 
when you went with Mr. Collingwood Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher to arbitrate certain 
differences as to classification?—A. Yes. 

Q. These statements are found in No. 2 of the proceedings ‘of this committee at 
page 93; they were allowed-to be filed for purposes of reference by the committee ?— 
A. Yes: 

Q. The Transcontinental Commissioners—I am transposing the order of things 
a little—after you had been at work for some time with the ‘other two arbitrators, 
protested against the manner in which the arbitration was proceeding, didn’t they? 
You remember that?—A..You say that after 

Q. I say, after you had proceeded a certain distance with this arbitration with 
Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher?——A. Yes. 

Q. The Transcontinental Commissioners made a very vigorous protest?—A. Yes. 

Q. Against the arbitration?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were very much displeased at their taking that step, weren’t you?—A. 
No, I don’t know that I was. I got the protest after I had sent in my resignation. 

Q. Had you not received the protest previous to that?—A. No, I had sent in my 
resignation before I received the protest. 

Q. So that their protest was not one of your reasons for resigning?—A. No. 

Q. You were aware, previous to your resignation, that they did protest very 
seriously against the manner in which the arbitration was going on, previous to their 
written protest altogether?—A. I may have been. I don’t recollect whether I heard 
of it before or not. 

Q. Of course, you remember clause 7 of the statutory contract between the Trans- 
continental Railway Commission and the Grand Trunk Pacific, that is the clause 
providing for arbitration?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that clause it was provided that the work should be done according to the 
specifications and should be subject to the joint supervision, inspection and accept- 
ance of the Chief Engineer appointed by the government and the Chief Engineer of 
the company, and in the event of a difference as to the specifications, or in case the 
said engineers shall differ as to the work, the question in dispute shall be determined 
by the said engineers and a third arbitrator, to be chosen in the manner provided in 
paragraph 4 of this agreement’?—A. Yes. 

Q. And paragraph 4, you will remember, provides (Reads): 

—‘and in case the said engineers shall differ, the question shall be deter- 
mined by the said engineers and a third arbitrator to be chosen by them, and 
in the event of their inability to agree on a third arbitrator, the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Canada may appoint the said third arbitrator, and the 
decision of the majority shall be final.’ 

—A. Yes. 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. I don’t want to ask your interpretation of that, but as an engineer you under- 
stand that that arbitration would be absolutely final, conclusive and binding upon the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and upon the Transcontinental Railway Commissioners?—A. I 
wouid think so. 

Q. Of course it is a thing there cannot be any doubt about, can there? The 
object and purpose of these two clauses 4 and 7 was to provide a tribunal that should 
finally arbitrate and determine any question of difference between the Transcon- 
tinental Railway Commissioners and the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that any award which would be rendered by these arbitrators appointed 
in pursuance of those two sections would be absolutely binding and conclusive 
against the Transcontinental Railway Commissioners?—A. I presume so. 

Q. And you have no doubt of it at all?—A. Well I can’t say that I have any 
doubt of it. 

Q. Then of course that was your understanding when you were appointed one 
of the arbitrators: that your award was to be absolutely final between the Trans- 
continental Railway Commissioners and the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Well that 
is the way I understood it, but as you are pointing it out to me now, I have known 
so many arbitrations that were not final in practically similar terms. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, you know perfectly well there was no appeal from your deci- 
sion; the Transcontinental Railway Commissioners could not take the matter before 
the courts?—A. I don’t think they could. 

Q. Where there is a real difference between us let us state the difference, but 
where there is none, let us get on as quickly as possible. Now the award which you 
and My. Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher, the three arbitrators, would render would be 
conclusive against the government, would it not?—A. I would imagine so. 

Q. It would fix the amount on which the rental would be paid by the Grand 

„Trunk Pacific when it took over the road for operation ?—A. I believe that was the 
intention. 

Q. Well now, would it fix any question at all between the Transcontinental Rail- 
way Commissioners and the contractors?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. That is another thing which is perfectly obvious. That is obvious, isn’t it?— 
A. I don’t think it would—I don’t think it would affect the contractors. 

Q. Very well now I want to get at this position: the contractor would be paid 
according to the progress estimates and according to the actual work which he did, 
wouldn’t he?—Al. Yes. 

Q. Quite irrespective of any arbitration between the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
the Transcontinental Railway Commissioners? (No answer.) 

Q. He would be paid for the work which he did?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Curyster.—Paid upon the certificate of the engineer. 


Ry Mr. Smsth: 

Q. He would be paid for the work which he did, that is upon the progress esti- 
mates—which is always done—and the final estimate?—A. On the final estimate, yes. 
That is what I was hesitating about, because the progress estimates may be revised. 

Q. Quite so, but at all events he would be paid for the work which he did which 
would be determined according to the contract?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is to say by the progress estimates as either approved or revised by the 
final estimates?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now supposing that the contractor differs from the Commissioners as to the 
amount of his work, or supposing that the estimates returned by the engineers entitled 
him to a certain sum, the award of the arbitrators would have nothing to do with 
his relations to the Transcontinental Railway Commissioners?—A. I don’t think 
the contractor would be mixed up in it. : . 

Q. Now, the contractor stands on his own bottom, und he is to get paid for his 

work as established according to the terms of the contract, that is clear?—A. Yes. 


8—22 
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Q. Now, supposing the award of the arbitrators determining the matters in dis- 
pute between the Transcontinental Railway and the Grand Trunk Pacific were less 
than the amount paid to the contractors, what would be the consequence ??—A. If it 
were less? 

Q. Yes?—A. Somebody would have to pay the contractors. ; 

Q. Supposing, for instance, that, upon an arbitration, it was decided that the 
classification was too great ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that there was a million dollars over classified?—A. Yes. 

Q. The result would be that the contractor having been paid upon the estimates, 
the Grand Trunk Pacific would pay rental on so much less than that actual cost, that 
would be the consequence, wouldn’t it?—A. It looks like it. 

Q. Don’t say ‘looks like it? You know that that is the case?—A. I do not think 
that they would pay on any more. 

Q. That is what they would pay on. They would not pay on any more than the 
result of the arbitration ?—A. No. 

Q. And, if the actual cost to the Transcontinental Commissioners exceeded the 
amount which was determined by the arbitration, the government and people of this 
country would have paid out so much money, on which they would not be getting any 
interest at all?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the Transcontinental Commissioners had the greatest possible interest 
in that arbitration, hadn’t they?—A. Yes. 

Q. I merely wanted to establish that before we come to the details of the arbitra- 
tion at all, that if they did protest, that is the Transcontinental Commissioners, and 
if they took very vigorous action with respect to this arbitration, they had the greatest 
possible interest in doing their duty to the country in so doing?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Because they might find themselves in the position of being condemned in 
the Exchequer Court to pay the contractors perhaps a much larger sum than the 
arbitrators would allow as between the Grand Trunk Pacific and themselves, the 
Transcontinental Commissioners 

Mr, CLARKE.—And who were the arbitrators between the contractors and the com- 
missioners? 

Mr. Curyster.—The Chief Engineer; there is the right of appeal to the Exche- 
quer Court in the contract. 

Mr. Ciarke.—He is not final? 

Mr. CHRYSLER.— No. 

Mr. SmITH.—It says: 

That all matters of difference arising between the parties hereto upon any 
matter connected with or arising out of this agreement, the decision whereof is 
not hereby especially given to the engineer, shall be referred to the Exchequer 
Court of Canada. 


Mr. CHRYSLER.—That refers to section 15, which says :— 
The engineer shall be the sole judge of work and material in respect of both 


quantity and quality, and his decision on all questions in dispute with regard to 
work or material shall be final. 


Mr. Crarxe.—But, in respect to this classification, the judgment of Mr. Lums- 
den should have been final. 


Mr. CHRYSLER.—I think that is probably correct. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You, in reply to Mr. Chrysler, Mr. Lumsden, referred to the difficulties you 
had in getting the Grand Trunk Pacific to arbitrate these questions at all, and you 
have referred to some letters of Mr. Woods, and also of Mr. Kelliher, proposing vari- 
ous things rather than to go to the arbitration: you remember the difficulty you had 
in getting them to come to the arbitration?—A. Yes. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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ve Q. And then there was more diffcul 
third arbitrator ?—A. Yes. 
Q. However, you explained to Mr. Chrysler that the arbitration was finally agreed 
_ upon, and the board was finally constituted?—A. Yes. 
Bee Q. Now, would you have some meetings, and, if so, how many, with the arbitra- 
tors, before you went out upon the ground at all?—A. I don’t think so. 
E. Q. Before n began the inspection for the purposes of arbitration did yiou not 
_ have some consultations to lay down the principles upon which yo ] 
—A. I can’t tell you the details of it. 7 E 
: Q. From what common point did you start? You were going out to investigate 
the differences of opinion between the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Commissioners 
as to classification ?—A. Yes. 


2 ASS Well, what principle did you adopt before starting out?—A. Well, I say I 
don’t think we had any meeting as arbitrators. 

Q. Well, before you visited the ground at all anyway, what did you start with as 
a common ground, that you agreed to accept?—A. Well, I can’t say. 

Q. Well, I will put the question plainly. Did they accept your interpretation 
of January, 1908?—A. I don’t recollect that those interpretations were distinctly men- 
tioned by them. 

Q. You have told us twice, I think, and the letter of Mr. Woods has been filed 
to the effect that Mr. Woods, acting for the Grand Trunk Pacific, accepted your inter- 
pretation of January, 1908. You had no letter from Mr. Kelliher accepting that 
interpretation ?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Well, when you started out to arbitrate as to whether the classification was 
right, or was not right, whether it was too low or too high, did you adopt as your 
starting point your interpretation of January, 1908, or something else?—A. I was 
using my interpretation of 1908. 

- Q. You alone?—A. Well, I believe the others were. 

Q. But you say you have no recollection ?—A. Well, I can’t say that we ever dis- 
eussed—I don’t remember discussing the classification separately. 

Q. But you were not starting out with these two arbitrators——?A. Mr. Schreiber 
knew the classification, I know that; my interpretation of it. 

Q. But surely you were not starting out on the road with these two arbitrators 
entertaining three different ideas of the standard to be adopted?—A. I don’t imagine 

So. 


ty about agreeing as to who should be the 


Q. Well, what I want to get at is this: cannot you tax your memory to the extent 
of remembering whether or not your interpretation of January, 1908, was adopted as 
the standard ?—A. I suppose it was, but I don’t recollect the discussion about it. 

Q. And you don’t recollect the matter ever having come up at all?—A. I don’t 
tecollect it. We may have time and again discussed the specifications. 

Q. You may have?—A. At different times on the work. 

Q. But your telling us may have done so won’t help us at all?—A. My memory 
‘does not serve me to state the particular days or dates when such things may have 
been discussed. 

Q. Omit the dates and tell us whether you did discuss the principle or standard 
on which you were——?—A. You asked me whether we did before we started, before 
we went out, and I can’t say that we did, but we certainly did at times on the work 

discuss the specification. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you commenced to arbitrate had you agreed upon a standard?—A. I 
= don’t recollect before the arbitration commenced discussing the specification. 
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By Mr. Smith: : 

Q. When you began this arbitration had you each the same documents in your 
possession, in your hands so to speak?—A. I can’t say whether wer bas or not. : 

Q. What had you in your possession when you started on this meee. t at 
is relating to this arbitration ?—A. Well, all I recollect having was Mr. Kelliher 3 
letter suggesting Mr. Schreiber, and Mr. Schreiber’s letter accepting the position as 

itrator. ; 
is Q. You must have had first of all the specifications ?—A. Oh, I had the specifica- 
tions. 

Q. The contract and the specifications oA. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose the other two arbitrators must have also had them.—A. I be- 
lieve so. 

Q. Do you know whether they did have them?—A. I can’t swear they had them, 
but I believe they had them. ; 

Q. I suppose you must have had also your interpretation of January, 1908, with 
the blue print?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, had the other two that?—A. I am pretty sure Mr. Schreiber had and I 
can’t be positive about—I don’t remember positively seeing Mr. Kelliher with one. 

Q. Then you are sure you had it, you think Mr. Schreiber had, and you don’t 
know whether Mr. Kelliher had it?—A. I am not positive about Mr. Kelliher. 

Q. Now, will you tell the committee what you were going to arbitrate upon ?— 
A. On the matters in dispute between the Grand Trunk Pacific and ourselves. 

Q. Oh, but it was not as general as that, it was not quite as general as that was 
it?—A. As to which they had made written complaints. 

Q. Well, how much did that include?—A. It includes certain portions in dis- 
tricts ‘B’ and certain portions in district ‘F? 

Q. Had you a list of the complaints? That is what I want to come at. You 
must have known what the limits were of your arbitration—A. Yes. I know that I 
went over—in going over it I went over the whole of it without questioning whether 
it was in litigation, whether it was in dispute or not. That is, I took every cutting 
as I went along, or every embankment, or every borrow pit. I mean to say with 
the idea that we could afterwards cut out as to which there was no dispute and I had 
a record then of the whole of the work. 

Q. And they went with you, I suppose?—A. Yes, and they did the same thing, 
I believe. : 

Q. You then had no actual list of the matters that you were to arbitrate upon ?— 
A. I had a list of the stations we were to arbitrate upon. 

Q. Had the others?—A. T think so. 

Q. Have you got that list, or a copy of it, or where can we find it?—A. In this 
return here. (Pointing to Return S. Paper 42a.) 


Q. That is the Return to Parliament, list to be found at page 8 thereof?—A. 


Yes, that is it. 


Committee adjourned. 


Fray, April 1, 1910. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Geoffrion, presiding. 


The examination of Mr. Lumsden resumed. 
By Mr. Smith, K.C: 


Q. You told us yesterday that you had no agreement or understanding with the 
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arbitrators as to any standard interpretation of the specifications when you began the 
arbitration ?—A. I have no recollection of any. 

Q. And I think you also said that you had not before you a list of the cuts which 
were in dispute?—A. Well, I am not sure of that, whether I had or had not. 

Q. Well, with regard to district ‘B’?—A. As far as district ‘B? was concerned 
I think I had, but I am referring to work in district ‘F’ and district ‘B. 

Q. It was understood, of course, that the arbitration with regard to district ‘B’ 
was limited to the 132nd mile west of Quebec, was it not?—A. Yes, up to a certain 
station, somewhere about 132. 

Q. One hundred and thirty-two miles west of Quebec, but you went over the whole 
road?—A. Not over the whole road, no. We went on to about the 150th mile. We 
went on one side of a stream, I forget the name of it, somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 150. 

Q. The arbitrators with you had nothing but the specifications with them, as far 
as you remember?—A. Oh, they had—I think they had the Act and one thing and 
another. I can’t say all they had, but I am pretty sure they had the Act, a copy of 
the Act. 

Q. I think I asked you whether you had drawn those specifications yourself. Did 
you answer that; do you remember?—A. I think I did. They were not actually drawn 
by me. They were drawn by Mr. Butler and Mr. Woods principally, but I signed them 
after they were drawn, and went over them. 

Q. They were drawn by Mr. M. J. Butler, the late Deputy Minister of Railways? 
—A. Yes, he and Mr. Woods did-the most of the compiling of them, I know. 

Mr. Curyster.—Mr. Butler was not then Deputy Minister of Railways; he was 
the Assistant Chief Engineer to the Transcontinental Railway Commission. 


# By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Mr. Butler was then Assistant Chief Engineer to the Transcontinental Rail- 
way Commission, was he not?—A. Yes, he was Assistant Chief Engineer. 

Q. Mr. Butler was your assistant at that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your recollection is that it was he who drew up the specifications ?—A. 
Well, to a great extent. He and Mr. Woods spent a great deal of time over the 
specification, more than I did. i 

Q. The question of classification must have been discussed between you and Mr‘ 
Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher before you started out on your tour of inspection?—A. I 
don’t recollect it before we started out. 

- Q. You can recall no conversations you had with them together or separately ?— 
A Oh, I may have talked with Mr. Schreiber individually about it long before that. 

Q. But you have no recollection of any conversations previous?—A. Not imme- 
diately prior to our starting out on the arbitration, I don’t recollect any. 

Q. Well, I am asking you this question—I mean having this arbitration in view— 
whether you had any conversation with them to arrive at a principle or a standard 
interpretation ?—A. I don’t recollect them. 

Q. What was the first thing you did toward carrying out the arbitration ?—A. 
We went up on the work. 

Q. You never had any meetings at all until you started out on the work?—A, 
Except on the car going up. I don’t—I am not sure whether we had a meeting at 
Ottawa before we left, whether I saw Mr. Kelliher here. I remember once seeing Mr. 
Kelliher in Mr. Schreiber’s office, but I think that was some time before we started 
out. 

Q. And your official visit as arbitrators was to district ‘F’ first?—A. Yes. 

Q. You went over the whole of district ‘ F; but you saw only the portion in ques- 
tion?—A. Only from the junction, from the east end of MecArthur’s contract; we only 

went over in detail to a little beyond Rennie. 
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Q. And then you returned home?—A. Yes. We went over by train into Winni- 
peg, and then returned here, 

Q. And then you went over the Quebec section, that is section ‘B; later on?— 
Aes: 

Q. Of course, you rendered no awards?—A. No. ' 

Q. But you completed your inspection as far as the visit to the road was con- 
cerned?—A. Well, there .were many things we did not complete, or could not com- 
plete, in the way of work that had to be re-measured before we could get at any 
quantities. 

Q. But as far as your visit to these two sections was concerned, you did not con- 
template further visits, you had finished your visits?—A. I can’t say that. I thought 
it would be necessary for one or two items to see more of them. 

Q. For one or two items?—A. Some items. 


Q. When did you begin your trip to district ‘F’?—A. Well, I would have to look 


up the—— 

Q. You have your memorandum before you, please look it up?—A. We started 
on May—I have got the notes that we started May 22. 

Q. 19092—A. 1909, yes. 

Q. Where did you go then?—A. We went to Port Arthur and over the Grand 
Trunk Pacific to the junction. 

Q. That was the point you were going to begin your investigations at?—A. Yes. 
From the east end of the McArthur contract. 

Q. And who accompanied you?—A. Mr. Schreiber, Mr. Kelliher, and we had 
two secretaries. 

Q. Who were they?—A. Mr. Jones and Mr. Schreiber’s‘secretary, Mr. Loftus. 

Q. Who is Mr. Jones?—A. He was my secretary. 

Q. On reaching the point where you were to begin your investigation, what did 
you do then?—A. We—I am under the impression we first met Mr. Poulin and some 
of the engineers. I think it was at Fort William or Port Arthur they joined us. 

Q. Did you go over a portion of the road?—A. Oh, yes, we went over the portion 
of the road from the east end of McArthur’s contract. 

Q. To where?—A. To a little beyond Rennie. 

Q. And how many miles was that?—A. Somewhere about one hundred ‘and—I 
think 174 or something like that. 

Q. And how many days were you doing that?—-A. Somewhere about two weeks— 
somewhere about between two and three weeks, a little over two weeks, I think. 

Q. Then you began on May 19?—A. The 22nd May I have got. 

Q. And you reached St. Boniface on June 5?—A. June 5, yes. 

Q. What did you do the first day?—A. The first day? I have to look up my 
notes (consults diary). 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Mr. Lumsden, the dates and so on were given by you before, and are to be 
found, I think, on pages 174 and 175 of the evidence. I think you looked at your note 
book when you gave that information. Perhaps if you refer to the evidence it will 
enable you to see the dates more quickly ?—A. At pages 174 and 1752 

Q. Yes. The date you are looking for is there. ; 

Mr. SmirH.—26th of May. 

The Witness.—On the 22nd of May we went approximately seven and a half 
miles over the McArthur contract. That is, we went to station 550 somewhere about 
556, and we started about 166. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. How long did it take you to do'that seven and a half miles?—A. Well, we were 
on that afterwards. We went back over portions of that the next day. 
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Q. Did you walk that seven and a half miles?—A. I think we used the car. 

Q. Was the steel laid there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you looked at it from the car?—A. No, we got off the car at each cutting. 

Q. How long previously had those cuttings been made on that seven and a half 
miles?—A. Oh, some of them had been done a year and a half to two years, portions 
of them. Others of them were comparatively recent. 

Q. How many cuts were there on that seven and a half miles?—A. I can’t tell 

you. 

Q. Have you got your notes there?—A. I could look for the particular cuts and 
find out. 

Q. Well, look at your notes. I want to find out how many cuts ‘you inspected 
there that day. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. What numbers were those, Mr. Lumsden, 155 to 5?—A. Commencing at sta- 
_ tion—the first cut was station 160 plus 40 to 186. I don’t think it is'in that—I don’t 
know what time we left Lost lake in the morning. 

Q. No, it does not seem to be?—A. There were about twenty. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. About twenty cuts?—A. About twenty cuts. 

Q. Now, just fix from your notes the time you were examining those twenty cuts 
‘on that 22nd or 23rd day of May?—A. I can’t get any time at which we started on 

that work, because we had come over’the Grand Trunk Pacific that same day. 

Q. As a matter of fact, it was only a few hours?—A. It was somewhere—I think 

. probably six or seven hours. 

Q. Altogether?—A. That is on that day. Then we were back on that the next day. 

Q. But when you made the inspection was the'first day?—A. No, no. We went 
back for the purpose of further inspecting it the next day. 

Q. Then give us the whole time. How many ‘hours were you the next day or 
were you any hours at all?—A. I have not got the time at which we started to go back 
on the Sunday morning. Sunday morning was the 28rd, and I have not got the time 
we started to go back, but I have got the time when we got back the following after- 
noon. We got back at Lost Lake at 2.15—2.30, I mean to say. 

Q. So you don’t know what time you started?—A. I don’t know the time we 
started. I presume between eight and nine o’clock, but I can’t be positive. I don’t 
know what time we left Lost Lake in the morning. 

Q. Now, in addition to the twenty cuts have you any notes on inspecting any 
borrow pits on that seven and a half miles?—A. I have got a note ‘rock borrow’ at 
242, station 242 I think it is. 

Q. On that- seven and a half miles?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, were there not more?—A. I am just looking over my notes 

- to see whether we came across any more. Yes, I have got another borrow pit at sta- 
tion 521 plus 96. : 

Q. I beg your pardon, what is that you say?—A. I find another borrow pit at 521 
plus 96. 

Q. Those, of course, had to be inspected as well as the twenty cuts?—A. Well, we 
didn’t inspect all the borrow pits. We inspected all the 'line cuts, but I am not sure 
we inspected all the borrow pits. Some of them we did, but I am not sure whether we 
inspected most of them or not. : 

Q. Were all these twenty cuts in dispute between the Grand Trunk Pacifie and 
the Commissioners?—A. I don’t think so. I can’t tell from memory. 

Q. Well, the arbitrators themselves inspected what was in dispute and what was 
not in dispute?—A. I did at any rate. I went over every cut. 
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Q. You were all together there I suppose?—A. Yes, I think they did too. As far 
as I know they did. : : 

Q. Have you any means now, by reference to notes or otherwise, of telling this 
committee what time you spent on the cuts which were in dispute?—A. Oh, I can’t 
separate the time of one from the other. 

Q. Can you tell the committee what was the length of these cuts?—A. I can tell 
from my notes but not from memory what the length was. 

Q. Can you tell the length and depth?—A. I can tell the length from my notes, 
I can’t tell the depth. 

Q. Can you tell us how many out of the twenty were in dispute?—A. No, not 
from memory. 

Q. Well, from notes or anything?—A. No, because I have got them all here 
without having noted whether they were in dispute or not. 

Q. Have you no means of telling us the depth of these cuts?—A. By looking at 
the profile. 

Q. You have nothing in your notes?—A. I have nothing in my notes to tell the 
depth of cuts. 

Q. And nothing to tell the length of them in your notes?—A. Yes, I have to tell 
the length of them. I have got the statements where they begin and end at. 

Q. Give us an idea of the length of these cuts?—A. The first cut is from 160 
plus 40 to 186 would be nearly half a mile long. 

Q. The cutting itself would be nearly half a mile long?—A. Very nearly half a 
mile long. 

Q. I want to ask you whether you have any means of separating the cuts that 
were in dispute from those that were not in dispute?—A. Yes. By picking them out 
from the notes that we had, all the disputed ones. By taking them out from here I 
can pick them out. I have not got them separated here. 

Q. Well, this first cut you say was about half a mile long?—A. Yes. 

Q. Speaking from memory could you give us any idea of the average depth of it? 
—A. The average depth I should think would be probably eight feet to nine feet. 

Q. Eight or nine feet?—A. Nine feet. It may be more, I cannot be positive. 
Parts of it, the ends of it were low but probably parts of it may have been 15, 12 or 15. 
feet. 

Q. How long would it take to make that cut, to take that material out?—A. Oh 
I can’t tell you how long it took. It took a long time because they left it. They 
commenced it and then stopped it. 

Q. Tell us in a general way about how long, there is nothing hinging on it—A. I 
can’t tell you how long it took them to take that cut out. I know I saw a lot working 
in it. 

- Q. Six weeks, a month or how long?—A. Months. > 

Q. How long, give us some idea?—A. Perhaps eight or ten months, I don’t know 
how long. z 

Q. Now, during that eight or ten months that cutting would have to be taken 
out there were resident engineers on the spot?—A. Yes. 

Q. You told us before that they generally inspected every day or two?—A. Yes. 

Q. That they were on some part of it all the time?—A. I presume so. 

Q. How long were you and your co-arbitrators inspecting that half mile cut?— 
A. I can’t tell you the time. 

Q. That is only one out of twenty?—A. That is one out of about twenty. 

Q. You could not have been very long, Mr. Lumsden. How long were you 
there’—A. We were there at that cut twice. As I say we were there the frst day and 
we were there the second day. The second day we took some men along with us and 
did some digging. 
ne Q. Were you a quarter of an hour?—A. We were a good deal more the second 
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Q. How much?—A. I can’t tell you. I could not say as to the time. 

Q. Did you take any measurements ?—A. Not as to quantities. We took some 
measurements to get the points at which we dug. 

Q. That cutting had been finished a year and a half to two years before you were 
there at all ?—A. Oh no. 

Q. How long was it?—A. I cannot say the length of time. I don’t think it had 
been finished anything like that time. 

Q. How long, one year?—A. I don’t think that had been finished one year. 

Q. I suppose the appearance of the slopes would be altered considerably by the 
lapse of time, wouldn’t it?—A. I daresay somewhat. 

Q. The material would disintegrate with the weather?—A. Yes, some of it 
would, 

Q. Assembled rock, even according to your amended definition of January, 1908— 
assembled rock on the surface would be most exposed to disintegration by the weather 
would it not?—A Not the rock itself. 

Q. Not the rock itself?—A. It had to be rock. 

Q. It had to be assembled?—A. I know it is assembled. Some of it rolled down 
on the slope but there would still be rock there. 

Q. I know, Mr. Lumsden, but we arrived, I think, at an understanding of what 
was the meaning of your interpretation and it was after having adopted Mr. New- 
combe’s view A. Yes. 

Q. That the size of the rock was not in question, if it were cemented together as 
a solid mass A. And was not graved or sand. 

Q. If it was cemented together in a solid mass 
or sand or clay. 


A. Yes, and was not gravel 


Q. It were immaterial what the size of the stones were?—A. As long as they 
were a mass of stones. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the formation would be exposed to disintegration from 
the weather conditions?—A. The softer material in it would certainly. 

Q. Yes.—A. If it was clay or if it was sand that might wash away a little. 

Q. Would you pretend to say for one instant, Mr. Lumsden, that going there a 
year afterwards you would find the same material?—A. You could not find the same 
material because it had been removed. But you could find the adjoining material on 
the slopes, and by digging in beyond the natural slope, digging in four or five feet, 
you could see what that material had been. 

Q. How much of it would you see/—A. You would see just as much as you 
choose to dig. That would depend upon how much digging you would do. 

Q. How much digging did you do?—A. We dug probably. 

Q. Have you any notes of what you dug?—A. I will see whether I have here 
(referring to diary) I have got May 23. This is on the Sunday when we went back. 


: Q. Yes.—A. We cut down to about line of sub-grade to a width of 184 feet north. 
That is measuring approximately from the centre line out to the north. They show 
six feet of assembled rock in the slope at station 173. 

Q. You say they showed six feet of assembled rock?—A. ‘Six feet of assembled 
rock. On the north side we found two or three small boulders that might measure 
loose rock. Material sandy with a number of small stones easily handled with pick 
and shovel. On the south side much similar. A little frost 224 say two feet down. 
Contract sand and small stones. Station 176.’, 

Q. Are you describing where you dug from?—A. Yes. The digging at station 
173. The next is station 176. 

Q. I want you to tell-us how much you dug. How large was your digging/— 
A. Oh, probably about two feet wide and in perhaps four or five feet. That is perhaps 
four or five feet horizontally. 

Q. Two feet wide by four or five feet. How many diggings did you make on that 
half mile cut?—A. Well that was one. 
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Q. How many more?—A. Station 176. The notes say, ‘A few small stones. Both 
sides dug out to 19-7 feet on the south and 17-17 on the north, 3:3 feet deep. They 
showed 10 feet of assembled rock.’ I have got here another note. I find another 
borrow pit. I did not know I examined the borrow pit: ‘459 principally sand and 
clay to the south, frozen.’ 

Q. Now I want you to tell us how many diggings you made on that half mile cut? 
—A. As far as I notice two. I have only given two. : 

Q. Were they approximately the same size?—A. I can’t tell the exact size. 

Q. Two feet by four or five2?—A. Two feet wide dug in four or five feet to a depth 
of three or four feet. 

Q. Exactly to a depth of three feet. And in both cases you found a number of 
feet of assembled rock?—A. No, we didn’t. 

Q. I thought you said you found assembled rock?—A. No, that was what the 
returns on the profile showed. í 

Q. I thought you told us what you found?—A. ‘ They showed six feet of as- 
sembled rock? That is the note I have got, and ‘we found on the north side two or 
three small boulders that might measure loose rock. Material sandy, with a number 
of small stones easily handled with pick and shovel. On the south side much similar. 
A little frost in, say, two feet down; compact sand and small stone.’ 

Q. Do you know whether this cut was one of those objected to by the Grand 
Trunk?—A. I am not perfectly sure. I think it was, but I am not perfectly sure. 

Q. Did you ever see that cut while it was in progress?—A. I saw it once before, 
yes. 

Q. Once?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was that?—A. That was on June 4, 1908. 

Q. That was nearly a year before?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did you see then?—A. The two ends of the cut were open, but there was 
only a small proportion of the cut done at that time comparatively. © 

Q. How much?—A. I say a small proportion. There might have been one- 
quarter done. The two ends were open; I recollect that. 

Q. Did you, in June, 1908, take any exception to the classification?—A. The 
classification? The engineer who was in charge of the work, Mr. McHugh, we did 
not find him there when we went there, but just before leaving the work we did meet 
him, and I spoke to him and asked him about the classification; and if I am not mis- 
taken I also spoke to Mr. Poulin about it afterwards. 

Q. Did you take any action at all after your visit there in June, 1908?—A. I 
did not take any action in connection with it, because it was only in process of con- 
struction. i 

Q. If you had a cut half a mile long, and a quarter of it completed, you could 
then see what was the nature of the classification and the standard of it?—A. I re- 
member complaining that I could not see where all the rock came from. 

Q. Was that all you did about it?—A. That is all I recollect now having done 
about it. 

Q. If you were dissatisfied-with the classification, Mr. Lumsden, why did you 
not take some steps then to stop it and change it?—A. Because the engineers on the 
ground could rectify it. I told them what my views were, that there appeared to be too 
much rock there. 

Q. What did they say’—A. I can’t tell. I don’t remember what they said. 

: Q. And did you dismiss it then without doing anything more than that?—A. I 
on’t recollect doing anything more than telling them that it didn’t look to be right. 
: Q. Would you be prepared, as a professional man, Mr. Lumsden, to found any 
opinion as to that half a mile cut upon the inspection you made there in those two 
diggings of we feet?—A. Well, I certainly did form an opinion on the ground from 
the information I had. 
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Q. Well, now——?—A. I formed an opinion of that cut. 
Q. Well, now, tell us frankly, Mr. Lumsden, what is the value of such an opinion? 
+ —A. Well, that depends upon what you take it at. I satisfied myself. 
Q. Yourself? What do you think as to the value of it yourself ?—A. Well, as 
far as I am concerned, I think it was of a good deal of value. I mean to say 
Q. In half a mile cut you made two diggings of two feet by three or four feet in 


« depth?—A. Oh, no. Not two diggings, diggings at two stations. That means two at 
i each, that is four. 

y Q. Well, call it four ?—A. That is one on each side. 

Q. Well, call it four or call it ten, if you like?—A. Well, I say you could form 


an opinion on that. 

: Q. Is such an opinion reliable?—A. It is not a measurement. 

3 Q. Well, is it reliable at all?—A. Well, you form an opinion. If you are told 
there is rock there, and you dig in and find it is rock—in two places we call 
it—you certainly cannot imagine the whole thing is right. 

Q. Well, I want to put this question to you, Mr. Lumsden: You have already 
said very frankly and very fairly on several occasions that you attributed no dis- 

_ honesty: 2—A. No. 

Q. To the engineers who were classifying?—A. No. 

Q. Well, now, I ask you, and I would like you to give me an answer in the same 
frank way, whether the opinion that you formed there would stand for one moment 
against a classification made by men on that ground for eight or ten months, men 
whose honesty you do not challenge or impeach in any way whatever? Would your 
opinion stand against classification made from day to day by honest engineers on the 
ground?—A. Well, I cannot agree with their classification. I mean to say I cannot 
agree with the classification as I found it. When on the ground I could not agree 

» with it. 

Q. You went there a year afterwards, almost, in some cases, two years after- 
wards?—A. Some of the work may have been done two years. 

Q. There had been surface changes during that time naturally; you admit that, 
don’t you?—A. There would be some changes. 

Q. And this was a cut that would have taken, you say, probably eight or ten 
months ?—A. I don’t know how long. 

Q. That was inspected by the resident engineers all the time?—A. Yes. 

5 Q. And you don’t challenge their honesty in any way ?—A. No. 

e Q. Now, what is the conclusion, Mr. Lumsden ?—A. Well, I could not agree that 

9 there had been as much rock, in many cases, as much loose rock, as they returned. 

T Not from what my previous experience on similar work had been. I may be wrong. 

2a That is my opinion formed on the ground with the information I had and what I saw 

i on the ground. 

Q. Well, I wish to be absolutely fair, Mr. Lumsden, in any questions I put to 
you, but you have just now stated that you based that opinion on experiences on other 
work, and so on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a fair thing to do?—A. Well, I think previous work—if you have 
been in the habit of looking at cuttings of a similar nature there is certainly some 
advantage of seing some of it done. c 

Q. But when you are coming to challenge the classification made by engineers 
whose honesty you admit?—A. I do not—I am not impeaching their honesty at all 
but at the same time I cannot agree with the classification. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Are you speaking now of this particular cut, Mr. Lumsden ?—A. Regarding that ` 
particular cut. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. And are we discussing this half mile cut altogether. Your previous know- 
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ledge and experience wouldn’t give you any information as to what material was in 
that cut and had been removed, would it?—A. I couldn’t tell what material had been 
removed. 

Q. No?—A. All I could tell was what material was adjoining that which had been 
removed. 

Q. And you could tell what was on the surface there or you could tell as far as 
you choose to dig beneath the surface?—A. Yes. 

Q. And upon that half mile cutting you only chose to dig at two stations?—A. 
That is all I appear to have notes on. 

Q. Was the digging made on Sunday or the previous day?—A. On Sunday. 

Q. It was?—A. Yes. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Lumsden, that if you wanted to get such information as 
is now possible you would have to strip the whole of the slopes along the whole of 
that half mile cutting and even then you wouldn’t have information as regards the 
material that had been removed? Isn’t that the truth?—A. Well I think there is a 
great deal more to be found out as to what material came out of that—as to the 
material itself where it had been put in the embankment—as far as the rock is con- 
cerned. If it was rock that rock must be still in the embankment. 

Q. If it was assembled rock?—A. If it was assembled rock there would be that 
proportion of the assembled rock where the rock went in. 

Q. That is if you choose to take the material out of the embankment, but it 
would cost about as much as to build the road?—A. It might possibly cost you more 
if trains were running. Then it might cost you more to do it. 

Q. So that in order to determine—that is as far as it is possible to do it now— 
what that cut contained would cost you probably as much as to make the cut or very 
nearly. That is correct, is it not?—A. Well if you took the whole of it. But you 
could take pieces of it out, take a section of ten feet or a section of that kind in the 
embankment, to see what proportion of rock was in it. 

Q. But you are not going to judge a half mile cutting by ten feet surely ?—A. 
You could pick out half a dozen points, and dig it, and see what the average was. 

Q. Now this first cutting of half a mile, I am instructed, was never in dispute 
between the Grand Trunk Pacific and the commissioners?—A. I am not sure that it 
is; as I told you in the first instance I am not sure it is one of them. 

Q. Then the time, I suppose, was wasted that was spent on that?—A. It was not 
wasted as far as I was concerned. 

Q. Look up the list just for aceuracy’s sake, and let us see whether it has been 
in dispute or not.—A. (after consulting list) No, it is not there; it does not appear 
to be there, the first station there is 262. 

Q. Now let us proceed to the 24th May. Where did yow go on the Queen’s 
birthday—before you pass to that, Mr. Lumsden, you say that yeur opinion was there 
was too much rock there in that half mile cutting, too much rock had been allowed? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. How much ought to have been allowed?—A. I can’t say that now—I can’t say 
the amount. 

Q. What was your idea, what notes have you about it that would give you any 
idea of how much ought to have been allowed?—A. I beg your pardon, I find that I 
have, on looking over further, two more diggings in that cut. 

Q. How many is that altogether?—A. That makes, I think, one at 178 and one at 
180, I did not give you these before; that makes four points, that will be eight places 
that we dug. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you say that that cutting was in dispute?—A. No, that cut was not in 
dispute. 
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Q. What could be the ob 
cutting ?—A. They made up t 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You went on that cutting with Mr. Woods?—A. Yes. 
Q..In June, 1908?—A. Yes. 


Q. Well, now, surely Mr. Woods then must have been satisfied with the classifica- 
tion of that cutting because it is not in dispute and was not included in the arbitra- 
tion?—A. I notice it is not included in the arbitration, but he did dispute that with 
me though, I remember that, though he does not mention it in the list he gave. 

Q. When he went specially with you to make an examination of that cut in order 
to satisfy himself in June, 1908, surely if he had any fault to find with it we would ` 
have found it in the disputed list for arbitration ?—A. He does not appear to have 
included it in the list he sent. 

Q. What is the natural inference?—A. I can’t tell you. 

Q. Isn’t is that after visiting the place and making the special examination 
which he did he didn’t think it proper to make any suggestion in regard to that cut? 
—A. I can’t say what his intention was, whether he overlooked it, or whether your 
reason is correct, I cannot say. 

Q. How long would you be going over that half mile cut altogether?—A. I 
couldn’t say—I can’t say that, I think probably several hours; we spent most of our 
time there on Sunday—at least a considerable time. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. How long were you there on Saturday going up?—A. I think we were all 
Saturday afternoon. 
Q. You were all Saturday afternoon on that cut?—A. Oh no, not on that cut. 
Q. But how long were you on this cut?—A. On Saturday afternoon? I can’t 
tell you how long we were in it, not very very long on Saturday afternoon. 


Q. Did you walk through it?—A. We certainly did on the second day, but I am 
not positive about Saturday. . 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. You were a considerable time on that cutting but you cannot fix exactly how 
long?2—A. Yes. 

Q. You think it would run into hours?—A. Yes, I think about two or three 
hours, but cannot say positively. 

Q. Was the cut different in appearance then from what you saw in June, 1908 ?— 
A. Yes, I did not see but the two ends of it in June, 1908. 

Q. Take the two ends, how did it appear, what was the difference?—A. Well, 
there was a good deal of difference, the track was laid through it. On the second 
occasion, and the first time I was there it was not sloped. 

Q. The slopes were not made at all?—A. No. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Were they not working at it from the top in June as well as the ends?—A. No, 
in one end they were not working, they were just starting to go in again, they had 
worked it, and had abandoned it, the east end. 

Q. It was finished two months after you were there in June.—A. Well, then 

Q. It’ was finished two months after you were there in June?—A. Then it must 
have taken a much shorter time. My recollection is that the ends were open, and a 
considerable portion of it was not done. 

Q. I do not want to interrupt?—A. I do not know, I have no notes of it. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Where was the next cutting to that on this seven and a half miles?— 
A. Station 232 to station 238—I do not know whether that is in dispute, I think— 
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Q. What is the length of that cut?—A. About 600 feet, 600 odd feet. 

Q. Have you any recollection of the height of it?—A. No. : 

Q. Had you seen it before in June, 19087—A. No, I only saw one cut m June, 
1908. 

Q. Do you know when the second cut was begun or finished?—A. No, I do not 
know anything about the dates of it. 

Q. How long were you on it, when did you inspect it?—A. On the Saturday, I 
do not know whether I was back-on Sunday or not. I have found another digging 
in that cut, that makes five. They were separated in my notes. 

Q. Is that in the half-mile cut?—A. That is in the half-mile cut. 

Q. Just tell the stenographer about this extra digging, so that we will have them 
all in the record?—A. At station 182, we dug also at 182. 

Q. Did you tell us what was the total number of yards in the half-mile eut?— 
A. No. 

Q. Have you any idea?—A. In the neighbourhood of 43,000 yards I have it, that 
is from the figures I have in my head. 

Q. In the half-mile eut?—A. Yes. Forty-three thousand yards. 

Q. You have come to the second cut which was 600 feet? What did you do there? 
—A. I can’t tell you any details of it. 

Q. Did you make any diggings there?—A. Oh, no, we didn’t measure it. 

Q. You made no diggings?—A. Wait a minute I will have to look (after re- 
ferring to diary). No, I have got no diggings there. 

Q. And no measurements ?—A. No, no measurements. 

Q. Have you any notes which would indicate how long you had been on that 
second eutting?—A. No. 

Q. That second cutting is not in dispute?—A. I don’t think so. (After referring 
to diary) No. 

Q. The second cutting not having been in dispute what interested the arbitrators 
to go there?—A. They wanted to examine——they examined every cut as they went 
along the same as I did all through in district ‘F? 

Q. Can you tell us why?—A. They will have to explain their own reasons. I 
won’t explain for them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The third arbitrator was Mr. Schreiber ?—A. Yes. 

Q. He did not insist when investigating those cuts upon having a digging made 
the first time he went over it?—A. Oh, yes he did. 

Q. But you said a few minutes ago that you did not make any diggings there at 
all in the second cut?—A. On that second cut? 

Q. Yes.—A. I presume there would be no assembled rock in it, and if there was 
not they would not do any digging. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Upon Mr. Schreiber’s suggestion the first digging was made in the half-mile 
cut?—A. I do not know whether it was Mr. Schreiber’s or whose. I know I suggested 
digging in some places. 

By Mr. Smith: 

Q. We have had two cuts, now go on. What is the length of the next one?— 
A. 244 plus 50 to 247. The next one is about 250 feet but that is all rock. 

Q. Was it rock?—A. Well, I don’t know. 

Q. Have you any fault to find with it at all?—A. I have not got any notes about 
that one. 

Q. So you think that one probably?—A. I don’t see any note. 

Q. You don’t know how long you were on it?—A. I can’t tell just how long I was 
on any. 
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Q. Now the next one?—A. 260 to 267 plus 50. 

Q. How long will that be?—A. 750 feet. 

Q. You have no recollection of that cut particularly ?—A. I have no particular 
recollection of any one of these cuts. 

Q. It is only from your notes that you are able to speak of 2~A. That is all. 

Q. What did you do on that cut?—A. I have got no notes of anything being done 
on this cut. 

Q. You took no measurements?—A. Took no measurements. 

Q. And you did no digging?—A. Did no digging. 

Q. 750 feet is quite a little cutting is it not?—A. Oh yes. A large proportion 
of it was solid rock. 

Q. How long were you on that?—A. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Crarxe.—None of these are in question, are they? 

Mr. Curyster.—That one is in question, 260 is right on that cut. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You have no notes of how long you were on that cut?—A. I have no notes of 
how long I was on any particular cut. 

Q. What notes have you about it?—A. I have just got what the returns were on 
it. I have got the amount of rock and the amount of loose rock and the amount of 
overbreak. ; 

. Q. That had been returned?—A. That had been returned. 

Q. And you have no comment at all?—A. I have no other comment at all. 

Q. You do not say whether in your opinion, or you entertain no idea of whether, 
it was too much or anything else, do you?—A. Not regarding that cut, or the next one. 

Q. Where was the next one?—A. 268 plus 50 to 273 plus 55. 

Q. Yes?—A. That is about 500 feet. : 

Q. Would you have any objection to read what notes you have?—A. (Reads) 
*960 to 267 plus 50. R 6810, R standing for rock. ‘L. R. 1418, 


By the Chairman: 
Q. L.R. means loose rock I suppose?—A. ‘ Loose rock 1418’ I have got ‘O. B? 
which I presume is overbreak. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Then the last one—we will call it the fourth cutting—is not objected to by 
the Grand Trunk Pacific? s 
Mr. Moss.—This is one that is objected to, 260 to 267 is it not? 
Mr. CHRYSLER.—This one is objected to that he is speaking of at the moment. 
The Witness.—lIs it station 268 plus 50 or 273 plus 75 that you are speaking 
about? I am giving the stations, which one are you referring to? I have given 
you the quantities for 260 to 267 plus 50. I have simply got the quantities here. 
Mr. Moss.—That is objected to. 


@ ‘By Mr. Smith: 

Q. And no comments at all. You don’t say what it ought to be or whether it 
is too much?—A. Those last two I have not got a note of. Except that I have got 
“some overbreak O.K. 

Q. Some overbreak O.K.?—A. Yes. 
Q. Well, now, we have got how many cuttings? That is the fifth we have. Now 
_where is the sixth?—A. 302 to 311. 
Q. Now, that is one that is objected to. 
Q. What is the length of that?—A. 900 feet. 
= Q. This cut you are now speaking about, 302 to 311, is about 900 feet long you 
say?—A. About 900 feet long. 
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Q. That is a rock cutting, and it would take some time to do, wouldn’t it?—A. 
Oh, yes. 

Q. How long would it likely take to do that?—A. Oh, I can’t tell you how long. 

Q. Would it run into months?—A. Probably. 

Q. It would probably run into months?—A. Several months. 

Q. Have you any note of how long you were on that cutting ?—A. I may tell you 
T have the total solid rock, 19,519; of loose rock, 1,799, but over ‘solid rock’ I have 
cutting. 

Q. Did you make any diggings on that cutting?—A. That was all ledge rock, 
we didn’t dig, we couldn’t dig; a very large proportion of it was ledge rock though. 
I have the total solid rock, 19,519 of loose rock 1,799, but over ‘solid rock’ I have 
< Ass. 5,305.’ 

Q. What does that mean?—A. I assume that out of that 19,519 I assume 5,305 
vards were returned as assembled rock. 

Q. What criticism do you make on that?—A. ‘West end, 1,000 yards wasted.’ 
Of course, that 1.000 yards is not a measure, there was a lot of waste at the west end. 

Q. What do you mean by waste?—A. Rock taken out; the waste, I presume, was 
in rock, a lot of it wasted, ‘cut out 5,305 assembled rock, and overbreak, 4,967.’ 

Q. When you say that the waste you. presume was in rock, you do not know 
whether it was rock or not?—A. I can’t say why the ‘R. isn’tin here, but, as the 
cut was nearly all roek, I presume jt waz rock, but can’t say. 

Q. I suppose you did not find any particular fault with that, did you?—A. I 
don’t think I have that down on my list. 

Q. That was one of the cuttings that was in dispute, and you have no diggings 
and no measurements at all?—A. I have no measurements. 

Q. And no diggings, as you have told us?—A. I have no diggings—at least L 
will have to look back to Sunday; I don’t think I have any diggings. (Refers to note 
book.) No, I have no diggings there. 

Q. When you say ‘cut out’ there, what is the meaning of that? Were the arbi- 
trators going to cut that out?—A. I do not know what they were going to do; I have 
cut out the waste. 

Q. Were you going to revise the classification at all in that cutting?—A. I 
cannot say whether it was or not; I can’t say by this. 

Q. Will you help us to the extent of giving us your recollection and your notes 
as to what your conclusion was on the cutting?—A. I can; I can give you what my 
idea of it was, that the solid rock should be 9,247. I have a note of that. I find that 
‘the loose rock is 200 and the common excavation 6,905. 

Q. How did you arrive at that?—A. Simply by looking at it; I made no measure- 
ment. 

Q. But how did you get it so exactly as those figures show?—A. Because I took 
their quantities of the total excavation. 

i You took the actual measurements which the engineers had made ?—A. The 
total. 

Q. The total of the cut, and then you simply varied these proportions of solid 
rock, loose rock and common excavation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. On what principle did you do that ?—A. Oh, it was simply a guess on my part, 
I made no measurements. 

Q. Well, the arbitrators agreed with your guess?—A. I can’t say whether they did 
in that case or not. 

Q. Did they actually agree with you?—A. I can’t tell you; I have no note of it. 
They will have to explain that for themselves; I can’t. 

Q. Did you discuss it with them?—A. I think it is probable I did. : 

Q. You have no note at all that would help you to tell us how long you were going 
through that cut?—A. As I told you, I can’t tell you how long we were going through 
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any of the cuts. As far as I know, we spent more time, to the best of my knowledge 

and belief, in that first cut than in any other. 

A r ie aa x oe o to say whether you got out of your car at all in 
: : ee go ot the car at every cut, at least in this neighbourhood. 

= aa asa 10n 18 not very clear as to whether you did get out at every cut? 

Q. Now, will you kindly tell us the next one, Mr. Lumsden ?—A. 314 plus 30 to 
318 plus 60. 

; Q. That is also in dispute; that is one of those referred to the arbitration. Sta- 
tion 316 to something which is in blank at the top of page 8 of the return. What is 
the length of that cut?—A. 430 feet. 

Q. You simply passed through it; you can’t tell us how long you were there, nor 
anything else?—A. No, I can’t tell you how long. 

Q. There was no digging in that cut?2—A. No. 

Q. And no measurement?—A. And no measurement. 

Q. What is your note as to what the classification was and as to what it should 
have been?—A. Well, I have a note of 1,646 yards of assembled rock, 1,398 yards of 
ledge rock and 908 of loose rock; that is the returns that were made on the cut as 
given to me. 

Q. By the engineers?—A. By the engineers. 

Q. What do you say about that?—A. Well, I have it down as 1,398, that is what 
I think it ought to have been—ledge rock, 2,554 loose rock, and 1,000 yards common 

- excavation. 

Q. How did you get at those exact figures? Do you take a proportion or a per- 
centage, or what??—-A. They were not a percentage, in many cases simply an approxi- 
mate amount. 

Q. A guess?2—A. A guess of the amount. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. There must have been an agreement between you and the other arbitrators? 
—A. Almost invariably there was a discussion. 
Q. And you must have come to an agreement between the three of you?—A. 
Yes, as a rule. 
Q. That is how you came to get those odd amounts, was it?—A. Sometimes each 
of us made our own estimates, and then compared notes. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. And then you took the average of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that principle followed, Mr. Lumsden?—A. Not invariably, but we very 
often did. 

Q. Very frequently ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you would each look at it, and each would say, ‘I estimate that at so 
much,’ and then you would put the three of them in a bag and shake them up and 
take the average, is that it?—A. I think that was done in some cases. 

Q. Yes, and in a good many cases, and that represents, as you say, no measure- 
ment?—A. No measurements; the only measurements we used were the total measure- 
ments. 

Q. And no diggings into the sides, or anything else?—A. There was no digging 
done there. : : 

Q. Now this cutting and the last few you have been speaking about, can you tell 
when they were finished ?—A. No, I do not recollect anything about them. 

Q. Did you see these in June, 1908?—A. No. ; 

Q. Now give us the next one?—A. Station 331 plus 80 to 334, I have it. 

Q: To 340, it is 331 to 340 here, on page 8 of the return you will get it?—A. 331 
to 340—this looks like 331 plus 80 to 334, but 341 I think it must be meant for. 
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Q. Yes, probably, that is probably what it is here. That would be how long a 


cutting ?—A. 920 feet. 
Q. What note have you in regard to that?—A. I have 5,256 yards of rock— 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Allow me in giving these figures, it will be convenient, if you tell us before 
you start, what figures you are going to give us first?—A. The figures given to me 


on the owad. 
Q. You give those figures first, and then you give your correct figures?—A. Yes. 


Q. This first lot are the figures given you on the ground?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. The figures given you by the resident engineer?—A. Yes, or somebody. 
Q. What are the figures?—A. 5,256 yards of rock. 
Q. Is that solid rock?—A. Solid rock, of which the over-break was 1,229, and I 
have ‘let it go.’ 
Q. Your note is ‘let it go.’ 
Mr. CHRYSLER.—That is ‘ it stands.’ 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. You think that is about right?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that with regard to that cutting we may dismiss it? 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Does that mean that the other arbitrators were prepared to let it go?—A. I 


presume So. 
Q. (Reads.) ‘335 plus 60 to 343? That seems to be overlapping the other. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. You have divided it into two, but it is a continuation of the same. Your 
figure 341 must have been wrong. You must have gone to 334 there. 
Q. That first one must have been 334. I fancy 331 plus 80 to 334. Then this is 
the next 335 plus 60 to 348. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. What is the length of that Mr. Lumsden?—A. 740 feet above. 

Q. It makes 920 feet and 7402?—A. Oh no. The first one should have been only 
320 feet. 

Q. 320 feet and 740 ?—A. This last one is 740, yes. 

Q. That w ill make together 1,060 feet. Did you make any diggings on that cut? 
—A. No. 

Q. Did you take measurements ?—A. No. 

Q. You have no notes of how long you were going over it?—A. No, I have told 
you I have no note of any length of time on any of them. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. What about the figures?—A. The figures I have got are ‘3,005 yards of rock’ 
—that is ledge rock—‘ 360 yards of assembled rock, and 428 yards of loose rock.’ 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Yes, what did you say about it?—A. ‘ Cut out assembled rock, eall it loose 
rock. Making it 3,005 yards of solid rock and 788 yards of loose rock.’ 


Q. Ail your suggestion there is to take out 360 yards of assembled rock and call 
it loose rock?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Moss.—That is a decision as I understand, and not a suggestion. 
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Q. Did the other arbitrators admit those figures, did they simply take your infor- 
mation?—A. They had their own information and we compared notes. 

Q. This is the result of the three opinions, is it not?—A. Not in every case, in 
most cases, 


Q. But in this one?—A. As far as I know it is. 
By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Was there any record kept by anybody as to which ones were decided and 
which ones were not?—A. I think there were in a few instances in which we did not 
agree. 

Q. Only in a few instances?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: : 


Q. You did not make any diggings in that cut did you?—A. No, it is practically 
all rock. Not all, but a great proportion of it. 


By Mr. Smith: : 


Q. You simply agreed, the three of you, to cut out the assembled rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. On what principle?—A. I saw no material that looked like assembled rock 
there. 

Q. But you were going to put it in loose rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Surely you saw rock when you were going to put it in loose rock?—A. Oh, 
we called it all loose rock in place of calling a portion of it assembled rock. 

Q. Is it not clear you must have had rock material there if you were able to 
put assembled rock into loose rock and call it loose rock?—A. It may have been 
hard material to plough. It may have been impossible to plough. 

Q. At all events the material, the mass must have been there?—A. There must 
have been some material, the quantity must have been there because the total measure- 
ments were right. 

Q. You have no note as to whose suggestion it was?—A. No. 

Q. To cut out as you say the assembled rock?—A. No. 

Q. You took no measurements there?—A. I made no measurements at all. 

Q. Well the tenth cut now, where is it?—A. 353 to 365 plus 30. 

Q. Yes, that is also in dispute ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many feet were there there ?—A. 1,230 feet. 

Q. The only way we can get at the depth will be by looking at the profile ?—A. 
That is all. 

Q. What note have you about this?—A. The figures I have got from them appear 
to be: ‘850 yards is rock and boulders, 1,157 yards of loose rock, 1,700 yards, common 
excavation.’ 

Q. Yes, and what do you say it ought to be?—A. Well, I have got it 500 yards of 
loose rock and the rest is common excavation. 

Q. 500 yards of loose rock?—A. Yes, and the rest common excavation. 

Q. And how did you arrive at that?—A. Simply by looking at it. 

Q. A simple guess?—A. Yes, it is a guess to a great extent. 

Q. Well, it must have been because you made no measurements?—A. No, no, we 
made no measurements. : 

Q. You made no diggings?—A. No. I saw no indications of rock anywhere. 

Q. On the surface?—A. On the surface or at the foot of the dumps. 

Q. And you do not know how long this had been finished before you had been 
there?—A. No. . 

Q. Probably over a year?—A. I can’t tell you whether it was or not. 

Q. Most of it was finished over a year?—A. I can’t tell you definitely when any of 


these cuts were finished. 
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By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Have you given us the whole of your notes about that?—A. I have given the 
whole of the notes about that. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. You were there in the month of May and this would have been finished the 
previous fall would it not?—A. I presume so, I can’t tell you. Some of that work 
was finished, I think, during the winter but I can’t tell you any of the individual 
stations. 

Q. Well, now, give us the next one, Mr. Lumsden, I want to get all these different 
cuttings. We will call this cutting 11 in this seven and a half miles. What is the 
length of it?—A. Station 375 plus 75 to 382. 

Q. Yes, how many feet?—A. Oh, 625. 

Q. Did you make any measurements or first, did you make any diggings?—A. 
No, I have no note of any diggings. 

Q. And you made no measurements in any of them?—A. No. 

Q. What note have you about what you did there?—A. I have got the notes of 
the quantities that were given me: ‘ assembled rock. 302, solid rock 1,834, loose rock, 
1,448, common excavation 1,078.’ 

Q. Those were the figures given you by the resident engineer?—A. Yes, by some 
one. In every case it was not the resident engineer. 

Q. Were they got from the estimates do you think?—A. Oh, I believe so. 

Q. Probably got out of the estimates?—A. They were given us by one of the 
engineers, it may have been the division engineer, one of the engineers on the road. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. And taken from the regular engineer’s returns/—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. And what do you say about that classification?—A. Well, I have got——my 
idea of it was solid rock 1,834, loose rock 1,745, common excavation 1,078. 
Q. Well, then, all you did then was to put the assembled rock in with the loose 
rock ?—A. With the loose rock. 
Q. That is it exactly?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. You say that was your idea? And it was the arbitrators’ idea?—A. Accord- 
ing to my idea, and I think it was the arbitrators’ idea. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. You removed the 302 yards of assembled rock from that class and added it to 
the loose rock ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Was that the decision that the arbitrators came to on the spot in that cutting? 
—A. Yes, on the ground. 


Q. That decision was reached right on the ground ?—A. Yes. 


i 


Q. And it was to come to, of course, without consultation between you and the 


engineers, district or divisional?—A. As a rule, yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


~~ ere ee of you, said you will take assembled rock and put it 
as loose rock‘—A. We did not see any sign of anything th i i 
ees ything that we could identify a3 
Q. The words ‘loose rock’ means something, doesn’t it?—A. Oh yes 
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Q. You must have had rock there to classify as loose rock?—A. It might be 


cemented material, it might be indurated clay, or it might be cemented gravel. 


Q It might be small stones that had been cemented, but had become disintegrated 
during the winter from frost and one thing or another?—A. It might; I can’t tell 
you. 

Q. And that is what the other arbitrators were willing to report with you?—A. 
I believe so. 

Q. Now, give us the next cutting. We will call it twelve?—A. What station was 
the last I gave you? 

Q. You last gave us 375 to 3882?—A. Then I have a ‘borrow, but I do not sup- 
pose you want that. 

Q. What do you say about the borrow pit?—A. The note is ‘let this go? There 
is no objection taken about the borrow pit. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. How were these borrow pits selected? Were they selected by the contractors? 
—A. Oh, they are, as a rule, picked out by the engineers, or, if the contractors find 
them, they will get the engineers to cross-section them before they start work; but, as 
a rule, they are picked out by the engineers. 

Q. Always they are picked out or approved by the engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose they would take clay where they can get it?—A. They would take 
the best material they could get, naturally; that is what they are supposed to do. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Well, now, go on to the next cutting. We will call the next cutting twelve. 
Tell us the station, the length, and so on?—A. The station 401 plus 25. 

Q. 4012—A. Yes; that is one that is not in dispute. 

Q. That is not in dispute, but you still inspected it?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the length of the cutting?—A. 650 feet. 

Q. And what note have you about it?—A. I have got a note that the return as I 
got it was assembled rock, 708; loose rock, 650; and common excavation, 173. 

Q. And what do you think it ought to have been?—A. I have sorne other figures— 
solid rock, 5,650, I think it is, but the figures are blurred, and I am not perfectly 
sure about the solid, but I think it must have been solid, because I have no solid rock 
anywhere else. 

_ Q. What do you say it ought to have been? Can you make the figures out ?—A. 
I am just trying to figure it out; out of that 5,650 was overbreak 1,536. 

Q. And what did the arbitrators agree with you it should have been?—A. Solid 
rock, 4,124; loose rock, 708; common excavation, 2,349. 

Q. Now, that was what the other arbitrators agreed with you they would allow ? 
—A. I assume so. 

Q. In other words, Mr. Lumsden, without any measurements, without digging into 
the sides of the slopes, but simply by looking at that cut?—A. Yes. 

Q. A long time after it was completed, by a guess, as you admit; by guess, you 
admit it is nothing more than a guess, you are going to overrule the classification of 
the engineers, in whose honesty you have confidence, who were classifying that material 
day by day as that work went on?—A. I could not agree with the classification when on 
the ground. 

Q. Isn’t that what it comes to?—A. As I say, I could not agree with the classi- 
fieation as I found it—as it is returned there. 

Q. Tell me if I am stating it too strongly; doesn’t it come to that? You have 
engineers there, whose honesty you have no reason to doubt, you have no hesitation 
regarding their honesty; this cutting took a number of months, that is correct, isn’t 
it?—A. I can’t say about this cutting; a good many of them did. 
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Q. Many of them took many months, and the resident engineers were classifying 
that work as it went along from day to day, and you come along a year later, when 
everything is finished, and you glance at it, and you substitute your judgment, which 
you admit to be a mere guess—?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the classification made day by day by those engineers who were on the 
spot?—A. Well, I could not when on the ground agree with them—I can’t say any- 
thing more here now. : 

Q. But, Mr. Lumsden, I am stating that correctly, isn’t that what it comes tot— 
A. I made no measurements, the proportion is a guess. 

Q. And the other arbitrators made no measurements?—A. The other arbitrators 
made no measurements. : 

Q. And you did the same in the cuts that were not objected to, and were not the 
subject of arbitration?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. So that the—?—A. On this portion in ‘F. I took them all. 

Q. Your quantities are the same total quantities as those returned by the engin- 
eers?—A. That is what they are supposed to be. 

Q. Because they had cross-sectioned it, and taken out the total quantities, there 
is not a doubt about the measurements in them at least?—A. Not in those cases. 

Q. You had here 708 yards of assembled rock, and you simply say, ‘We won't 
call that assembled rock, we will call that loose rock.’—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the judgment that you substitute for the judgment of the resident 
engineers made on the spot when the work was being done?—A. Yes. 


By Mir. Clarke: 


Q. Why would you change it? What was there in the character of the material 
that would cause you to change it to common excavation?’—A. Because we couldn't 
see anything like what we could call assembled rock. 

Q. That is rock that required blasting?—A. It didn’t appear as if it required 
blasting. It didn’t appear rock at all. Of course, with regard to this individual cut, 
I can’t remember each individual cut. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. At all events, you substitute your judgment, and you say that, although you, 
_ the resident engineer, who classified this work when it was going on day by day, 
classified it as solid rock, 5,650 yards, we, coming in a year later, when everything is 
changed, substitute our judgment, and say we will call it not 5,650 yards but 4,124 
yards¢—A. Yes, we just took the ledge rock. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. I want to make that a little plainer, Mr. Lumsden. I think this is rather an 
interesting example of how the dispute was settled, so that I would like to have it 
clear on the notes, just what was done with it. The assembled rock of 708 yards you 
aecepted as being loose rock, apparently that is the change?—A. That appears to be 
what it was. 

Q. Your note does not show, does it, any observation as to the material, why you 
classified it as loose rock instead of assembled rock?—A. No.. The only note I have 
got are these figures. If they are taken down it will only be confusing. I mean to 
say if I read out the amounts and they are taken down it is repeating the same thing. 
The figures I have are solid rock 4,124, loose rock 708, common excavation 823 plus 
1,536 for over-break in embankment. 

Q. Then, to come back to my question: the 708 yards which the progress estimate 
made by the engineer allowed as assembled rock, you decided should be allowed as 
loose rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no change in the quantity there?—A. No. 

Q. Then there is no change in the quantity of solid rock? There is 5,660 yards 
of which 1,536 yards are overbreak. Is not that so?—A. Yes. That is what was— 
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Q. It was solid rock in the first place?—A. Yes. 

Q. But being overbreak you have considered that it should not be paid for as 
solid rock?—A. No. 

Q. But be paid for as common excavation. Is that not right? Is not that the 
fact in the first place? I just want to ask your reason for it in a moment.—A. Vest 
was just trying to get the figures into my head. 

Q. You said the 1,536 yards have to be added to the 823 of common excavation.. 
4 Now I will show you how the 823 yards are made up. It consists of 650 yards of loose 
oe rock returned by the engineer?—A. Yes. 
sae Q. And 173 yards of common excavation?—A. Yes. 

Q. That makes 823 yards?—A. Yes. 

Q. And to that you added 1,536 yards of common excavation which was the over- 
break in the solid rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is right is it not?—A. That is what appears to me. 

Q. Is that proper, that 1,536 yards of rock removed outside of the slope line 
should properly be allowed as only common excavation?—A. Well, you see in this 
note of it 500 yards are wasted. The figures show it as 14 of rock and if you make it 
equivalent to 14 of earth, I mean to say that if you change it from 14 of rock to 
14 of earth you would-bring it up to 1,536 yards. I think you will find that that is 
the way it has been done. 

Q. But you said the overbreak was 1,536 yards?—A. 500 yards of overbreak were 
wasted which will leave 1,036 yards. Take one-half of 1,036 and add it to that. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. What is the result of that, Mr. Lumsden? You disallow the overbreak 2—A. 
We disallowed the overbreak. 

Q. In the first place and then treat it how?—A. By cutting out the portion that 
was wasted. 

Q. Cutting out 500 yards?—A. Cutting out the portion that was wasted and then 
allowing 14 times of its value in earth for the overbreak. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. But the other material was rock was it not, the 500 yards?—A. It was all 
rock. 

By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. All rock?—A. There were 500 yards of it thrown to one side, but we took 
approximately 1,000 yards. 

Q. On the principle that the 1,000 yards of rock would make in the embankment 
1} times as much as the earth?—A. Yes. 

Q. You allowed 1,500 yards of common excavation for 1,000 yards of rock. Is that 
justified under some section of the specification, is there any rule for that method of 
measuring ovétbreak 2—A.-Oh not measuring overbreak, but when overbreak was used 
as embankment. 

Q. The contractor had to be allowed for it as so much excavation anyway ?— 
A. Yes if there was nothing else but rock, then he should be. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Have you any note of any borrow pits being near there?—A. I have got a note 
of a borrow pit at somewhere above station 375 and that one I have last given you. I 
can’t tell you the exact station. : 
Q. How long a haul must it have been?—A. I can’t tell you. I have got the 
stations at which the borrows were at. There is a borrow between stations 382 and 401. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Should not the allowance for the overbreak depend upon the judgment of 
the engineer as to whether, with due care, the contractor could have avoided bringing 
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it down, or whether the fault was caused by the excessive use of explosives ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Well, what material had you for forming a judgment in this case; were you 
depending upon the appearance of it?—A. Simply from the appearance—from the way 
the rock was laying. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. Would that apply to the whole 1,500 yards? Is*that something which should 
have been avoided, or does it apply to only the 500? The 500 yards were wasted?—A. 
The 1,500 were outside of the slopes. 

Q. That is something that could have been avoided, the whole 1,500?—A. Talking 
of the individual cut, I can’t say now. That appears to have been our opinion on the 
ground looking at it. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. If it could not have been avoided it should have been paid sor as rock?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Notwithstanding that fault on the part of the contractor, you made use of that 
overbreak in the embankment, and he is entitled to be allowed earth excavation prices 
for it? . 

By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. It is down as common excavation instead of rock, if it is rock?—A. It took 
the place of common excavation which might be drawn by train’ haul or by borrowing 
from a borrow pit. 


By Mr. Chrysler: : 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, some figures have been produced on a return from the Com- 
mission showing the quantity of the different classes of material estimated before the 
contracts were let. Is it in your knowledge what evidence the board had in its posses- 
sion in making those estimates? Can you tell us about that? Did you do it yourself? 
—A. At what time was this estimate said to have been made? 

Q. Before the contracts were let?—A. I made no estimate before the contracts 
were let. 

Q. Do you know who did?—A. I do not think—I do not recollect any estimate 
made towards the operation of it by any Transcontinental Railway engineers. 

Q. Then we will have to ask somebody else. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. There have been some figures before the House in which the estimated 
expenditure on the road was stated to be so much. When were they made?—A. T 
think it must have been made long before I had anything to do with it. 


By Mr. Chrysler: ° 

Q. Was there an estimate of the quantities?—A. There was at the time the con- 
tracts were let. 

Q. That is what I am asking about?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Who prepared that?—A. That was prepared in the office. 

O: It was prepared under your supervision, at any rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can give us evidence with regard to that ?—A. By seeing the papers. 

Q. We can get them produced to refresh your memory ?—A. Yes. I thought you 
meant prior to that. 


Q. No; before the contracts were let?—A. Oh, when the contracts were let there 
was. I thought you meant prior to that. 


The committee adjourned. 
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Monpay, April 4, 1910. 


The Committee met at 4 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Geoffrion, presiding. 


The examination of Mr. Huen D. LUMSDEN continued: 
By Mr. Smith: 


Q. The last you gave us was 401-25; had you finished what you had to say on 
that?—A. That was to 407 plus 75? 

Q. I think we called it cut2—A. 650 feet, yes, that would be it. 

Q. 407 plus 75, where was the next cut after that? We are always dealing with 
the first seven and a half miles?—A. Which do you want me to take? Cuts that are 
mentioned here? 

Q. All that were visited; You said there were 20 cuts on that 74 miles, and 3 
borrow pits, I think you said.—A. 417 to 430. 

Q. How long was that cut?—A. 1,300 feet. 

Q. What did you do there?—A. We went through it and looked at it. 

Q. Walked through it?—A. Walked through it. 

Q. Did you make any diggings, or take any measurements?—A. No. 

Q. What conclusion did you reach?—A. My estimate of what was in it was 
loose rock 678 and common excavation 12,747. 

Q. Was that the estimate that the three of you arrived at?—A. Well, I believe 
so, but I am not-positive about that, for we were to take all those up again, and we 
never took them up and compared them afterwards. 

Q. But you explained to the committee how you took an average, in the majority 
of cases?—A. Yes, in the majority of cases we did, we took the average on the ground. 

Q. That is to say, you took the average of your guess, Mr. Schreiber’s guess, and 
Mr. Kelliher’s guess?—A. Well, I do not know; Mr. Kelliher and I talked it over first 
of all, and then we talked it over with Mr. Schreiber. 

Q. But, to use your own words, it was a guess in each case?—A. Well, I should 
Suppose so; we did not make any measurements. 
= Q. What other notes have you respecting that,cut?—A. I have only got the 
notes; I have got loose rock 678 yards to cover boulders; that is the only note I have 
got. 

Q. What was the return made for that?—A. 678 yards assembled rock; 11,052 
loose rock, and 1,695 common. 

Q. How much altogether?—A. 678 loose rock, and 12,747 common. 

Q. You eliminated all the loose rock 2—A. No, not all the loose rock. I eliminated 
all the assembled rock. 

- Q. Can you say how long previous to your visit that cut has been completed ?— 
A. No. I don’t recollect anything of it. 

Q. How long would it take them to make that cut, 1,300 odd feet?—A. Oh, I 
don’t know, I can’t tell you; about 13,000 yards in it. 

Q. It would take months to do it?—A. It probably took them three or four 
months, 

Q. And the resident engineer’s reports on which the progress estimates were 

- founded were made from day to day during the three or four months, as the case may 


= be?—A. I assume so. 


Q. Am I right also in saying that they were made from measurements?—A. Well, 
_ i can’t tell you that. They are supposed to be made from measurements. 
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Q. Will you kindly go on; I want to get through those 74 miles; where is the 
next cut.—A. 459 plus 70 to 461 plus 77. 

Q. How long would that be?—A. It would be 207 feet. 

Q. Neither this cut nor the cut you have just spoken about last, were questioned 
by the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. No. 

Q. They. were not in dispute?—A. No. 

Q. This short cut. I suppose you followed the same rule, then you took no mea- 
surements, and made no diggings?—A. Took no measurements. 

Q. What notes have you about that?—A. I have got it all common excavation. 

Q. And what was it classified before?—A. 4,017 loose rock and 355 common. 

Q. There was no solid rock?—A. There was no rock returned in that at all. 

Q. So you simply wiped out the classification of the resident engineer’s as regards 
loose rock?-A. Yes, we made a classification. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. That was agreed to by the arbitrators as well, I am under the impression it 
was? 

Mr. Curysier.—Mr, Chairman, I am not sure about the propriety of the examin- 
ation upon the proceedings of the other arbitrators, under the Order of Reference 
which we have here, and J think it is my duty to mention it. The recital of the 
Order of the House, at the fifth page of the proceedings before this committee is:— 


‘That while the House deems it not desirable to take any action which might 
prejudice the position of either of the parties to the arbitration proceedings now 
in progress between the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company and the said 
commissioners, yet the said recited allegations of said Hugh D. Lumsden, &e., 
should be investigated by a committee of this House.’ 


Now, I think it is quite reasonable that my learned friend should examine as 
fully as he likes to do any part of the notes which Mr. Lumsden has taken with re- 
gard to his examination of the work and his own observations with regard to it, and 
all that he can tell us as to his proceedings there; but I suggest that it is for the 
committee to determine that Mr. Lumsden should not be asked as to whether Mr. 
Schreiber or Mr. Kelliher agreed with him. They were then in fact carrying on the 
-work of arbitration, at least as to some of these cuttings. As to others, perhaps they 
may have been spectators only, but at all events as to the cases in which they were 
acting as arbitrators, it seems to me it is not desirable that an inquiry -e be 
made here as to their proceedings. 

Mr. Smiru.—Mr. Chairman, I would have felt disposed perhaps to concur in 
what Mr. Chrysler has just said if any of those matters that we are now inquiring 
into were still sub-judice. On the contrary, the arbitration to which we are now 
haying reference became absolutely abortive owing to the resignation of Mr. Lumsden; 
consequently none of. those matters are at all under consideration by any tribunal 
whatever at the present moment, but by this committee. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Mr, Smith, there was another tribunal, I understand—Mr. 
Grant and Mr. Kelliher and Mr. Schreiber—and they were constituted under the sta- 
tute. Is that not right? 

Mr. Curyster.—I understand so, from these proceedings. 

Mr. Crarke.—Have they done anything in it? 

Mr. Curyster.—They may not have met. They may not have entered upon the 
work of arbitration. 


Mr. SmirH.—Is the suggestion that this evidence may influence the present 
Board? Is that the suggestion ? 


Mr. CLARKE.—I understand it is beyond the scope of the reference, that is Mr. 
Chrysler’s point. 
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Mr. CuRYSLER.—It is beyond the scope of the reference. 

, Mr. SmıTH.—The reference declines to interfere with or prejudice the proceed- 
ings of that arbitration Board which was then constituted and was then carrying on 
its work; but we have this fact, that in the statement which Mr. Lumsden presented 
to this committee at its first or second meeting, Mr. Lumsden declared that he was in- 
fluenced in writing his resignation, and particularly in stating the grounds of his 
resignation, by what took place upon the arbitration proceedings. How far Mr. 
Lumsden was influenced by the conduct and the opinions of the other arbitrators, 
it seems to me is brought into play by the statements which Mr. Lumsden, I think, 
volunteered—I know it was not in answer to any question I put to him—that they 
compared notes when they went over this ground; they each one made an estimate, 
and that in the majority of cases they took those three estimates, which, to use Mr. 
Lumsden’s own words, were mere guesses, and that the figures which are in Mr. 
Lumsden’s notes at the present moment represent the result of an averaging up of the 
guesses or the estimates of the three arbitrators. Now, it seems to me that it is very 
important here that this committee should know exactly what was done. Then this 
committee would be in a position to appreciate what influence all that has had upon 
Mr. Lumsden in causing him to send in his resignation upon the grounds upon 
which he did so. I quite agree that it would not be right for us here to do anything 
that would prejudice the proceedings of any properly constituted tribunal if the 
matters in question had been referred to that tribunal; put I think that inasmuch as 
Mr. Lumsden’s resignation is based upon his examination on the ground, and those 
notes represent not only his examination but the results—what shall we say ?—the 
quotient or the average of the three several opinions, it seems to me that it is not 
going outside the reference for us to ask concerning them. 

Mr. Moss.—Just a word, Mr. Chairman, on that subject. It is one in which I 
think I, on behalf of my clients, am rather vitally interested: You remember that Mr. 
Lumsden, in the particulars of his reasons for his resignation, has referred to state- 
ments alleged to have been made by engineers on the ground, These statements were 
made in the presence, and most of them at the instance of and under questions from, 
the other two arbitrators; and it seems to me that it is important to the engineers in 
establishing their case, that they should know what was the attitude of those other 
two arbitrators throughout these so-called arbitration proceedings. I have no desire 
to enter into it any further than is necessary for that, but I think if Mr. Smith is 
not allowed to ask those questions I would have to ask the committee to be allowed 
to do so in that view of it. 

The CuAmMan.—I think, of course, it would not be proper to divulge any of the 
evidence given by the parties on the spot; but I see that Mr. Lumsden in his state- 
ment said :— 

I based the statements contained in my resignation both on the facts ad- 
mitted by the engineers on the ground, in May and June, 1909, in their sworn 
statements made in my presence, and also upon my personal examination où the 
ground. 

While I have my own views, of course, I will see what the other members of the 
committee will say—whether or not it would not be better to go on and find out what 
kind of personal examination there was made on the grounds, and what he saw, in 
what way he proceeded. 

Mr. Curyster.—l agree to that, but the further question, at which [ stopped, 
was what Mr. Schreiber told Mr. Lumsden, and what Mr. Kelliher said, or whether 
they agreed with him. I think his own observation on the ground, and his notes and 
everything else, and every other experience that he found at the time, quite proper. 
I would not object to that. : 

Mr. Moss.—Must it not be admissible on this short ground—that Mr. Lumsden is 
asked simply whether these notes represent the result of his own observation or the 
joint observation of himself and his fellows? 
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The CramrMaNn.—Perhaps you might go as far as that. : 

Mr. Moss.—That is really as far as the question has gone, I think. — 

Mr. CLarKE.—Do I understand that these matters you are now asking about are 
those in respect of which he says he lost confidence? 

Mr. Moss.—Yes. 

Mr, CLARKE.—Over those different matters ? 

Mr. SmirH.—Oh yes, entirely. ‘ 

Mr. CLARKE.—They are not in the statement he put before this committee. 

Mr. Smirn.—As far as I am concerned I will not ask any further question on 
that—whether those notes represent his own or represent the average. 

The Cuamrman.—I think you might go as far as that. í 

Mr. MACDONALD.—Are not those points that you are examining about now m- 
cluded in the list which he handed in to the committee ? : 

Mr. Curyster.—I think so. Some of them I don’t identify. They are not in the 
notes. 

Mr. CLARKE.— They are in the returns. 

Mr. Moss.—Some of them are in the returns. : 

Mr. Curyster.—I think Mr. Lumsden explained that he put those in as illustra- 
tions. 

Mr. LumspEen.—Yes. 

By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. I understand he has in his note book a great many more, is that so?—A. A 
great Many more. 

Q. And he is taking them consecutively now; that is so ?—A. Yes. 


Mr. OLARKE.—Of course the committee is not supposed to do the work of arbitra- 
tion; if they were, it would be necessary to go over all of them. I think if a sufficient 
number of them are gone over to’ illustrate the procedure of the arbitrators in respect 
to the matters in which they disagreed with the resident engineers and the district 
engineers, it would be sufficient. It is not your idea to go over all of them? 

Mr. SmirH.—No, it is my idea to go over the 74 miles. 

The CHAIRMAN.—How many more cuts have you? 

Mr. Smitu.—About twenty altogether. There are about six more. 

Mr. Ciarke.—According to Mr. Lumsden’s representations it seems to me there 
must have been fraud on the part of the resident engineers. I don’t see how it could 
be said that they were acting honestly if what Mr. Lumsden says in his report here is 
correct, for instance, that there were boulders put in, though there were no boulders in 
sight at all, as he says. In other places he says there was a good deal of loose rock, 
but it is all sand and clay. If a return was made of loose rock when it was all sand 
and clay, I do not see how any engineer could report that as loose rock. 

Mr. SuitH.—Well, of course that is a matter that has to be carefully inquired 
into. If these gentlemen go over that ground a year and a half or two after the work 
is done and graded and everything else, it may be that at the time it was assembled 
rock, and that if there were any proper examination made they could find sufficient 
rock in the neighbourhood or in that embankment or somewhere; but as Mr. Lumsden 
has told this committee, it would practically cost as much as building the road to 
make any such examination, and that is the very point that I want to put before this 
committee. 

Mr. Cuarke.—That is the reason I would like Mr. Lumsden to be as definite as he 
could. I asked the other day what engineers did it, and he was not able to give the 
names. If there has been deliberate returning of sand for loose rock, that would be 
something which could be noticed. 

Mr. Smirx.—I should think it would. 

Mr. Moss —Of course, if you walk a cutting a couple of years after it is done, 
the whole appearance of it is changed. 
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Mr. Cuarke.—That may be, but we ought to know where we are at in the matter 
of contradiction. 

The Cuamman.—I think, Mr. Smith, when you get through the six cuts on that 
74 miles, you should be able to establish pretty well what the proceedings were, and 
that-should be enough. 

Mr. Macponatp —We cannot go outside the reference, nor should we trench on 
the duties of the arbitrators, because any conclusion we would arrive at would be of 
no value at all. At the same time, anything that is relevant to the reasons why he 
lost confidence, we must have, of course, 

Mr. SmirH.—And, of course, I might also draw the attention of the committee to 
this, that the majority of those twenty cuts never objected to by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific at all, and were never referred to arbitration, because it was only with respect 
to matters concerning which a dispute had arisen that there was to be an arbitration. 
Now, we have the fact that those arbitrators spent their time with Mr. Lumsden upon 
cuts that were not in issue at all, that had never been referred to arbitration; and I 
want to see how much time was devoted to the examination of those cuts that were in 
issue. 

The CuairMAN.—Well, you may go on, but just simply confine yourself to asking 
Mr. Lumsden if this is his personal examination, or whether he did not agree with the 
others. 

By Mr. Smith: 


Q. What is the next cut?—A. 471, plus 85 to 475 plus 20. 

Q. How long a cut was that?—A. 335 feet, I make it. I have got to deduct it 
in my head all the time. It was a small cut. 

Q. What note have you there?—A. My notes are, 117 yards loose rock, and 1,817 
common excavation. 

Q. What had it been?—A. 117 yards solid rock, 1,536 loose rock, and 302 common 
excavation. 

Q. Did those figures represent your individual view or combined view?—A, I 
can’t tell you that. They are my views; I have note of them. 

Q. What you said as to the others is correct—you took no measurements?—A. I 
took no measurements in that cut. 

Q. Was that one that was in arbitration?—A. No. 

Q. Then pass to the next cut.—A. 481 to 488 plus 8. 

Q. That was not in the arbitration?—A. No. 

Q. How long was it?—A. 708 feet. 

Q. What note have you about it?—A. I have got down 3,463 yards common 
excavation and 100 yards loose rock to cover possible boulders; that is what my idea 
of it was. 

Q. Are you sure that those are your figures 2—A. Those are my notes, I know 
that; I presume they are my figures. 

Q. Why do you presume it, if in the majority of cases you took the average ?— 
A. We did not, but as I tell you, the three of us did not make notes. Mr. Kelliher 
and I generally talked over matters, sometimes with Mr. Schreiber and sometimes not, 
but as a rule the three of us talked it over. 

Q. These notes would represent the average between you and Mr. Kelliher, any- 
way ?—A. Yes, between me and Mr. Kelliher as a rule; very often with Mr. Schreiber, 


‘but not in every case. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. You and Mr. Kelliher did not agree 2A. In some one or two eases we did not. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. It will simplify matters if we are sure that those notes represented the average 


between you and Mr. Kelliher?—A. I believe so. 
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Mr. CurysLer.—He has not told us what the real thing was from it. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. What was the real thing as determined?—A. 3,207 yards loose rock and 350 
yards common excavation. 

Q. I suppose that 700-foot cutting would have taken some months to do?—A. Well 
it would probably take a month and a half or two months. 

Q. Now, go on to the next one?—A. 492 plus 30 to 494 ylus 3. 

Q. That was not in dispute?—A. No; that is only 99 feet of a cut; there are only 
511 yards of it, which I called all loose rock. 

Q. What had it been put in as?—A. I have got 50 yards solid and 461 loose. 

Q. So all you did there was to cut out the 50 yards solid that was returned by 
the engineers?—A. And put it in as loose. 

Q. Now the next one?—497 plus 30 to 506 plus 30. 

Q. That is one that was in dispute and was before the arbitrators?—A. Yes. - 

Q. How long was it?—A. 900 feet. 

Q. Did you make any special examination in regard to it. or just walked through 
it like the others ?—A. I have got no digging in it. 

Q. You just walked through it like the others?—A. Yes. 

Q. Naturally took no measurements?—A. Took no measurements; I have got no 
note of any. 

Q. How did you change the classification then ?—A. I have got the classification as 
having been given me, 4,909 yards assembled rock, 5,479 yards solid rock, ledge rock, 
3,303 yards loose rock, and 35 yards common excavation. 

Q. What did you put it in as?—A. T put it in as 4,895 yards solid rock, 7,493 
yards loose rock, 1,338 common excavation. 

Q. You did not make any very material change there-—A. I changed by cutting 
out—there were 1,493 yards of overbreak in that originally, counted as solid rock. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Did you eliminate that altogether? Did you cut that overbreak out alto- 
gether ?—_A. No, I do not think so. I think it has gone in. 
By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Have you any notes there that will indicate whether that was your own view? 
—A. No. 
Q. Or the view of the three of you, or what?—A. I have no separate note about 
that at, all. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. You cut out the assembled rock there, didn’t you?—A. Yes, the assembled 
rock has gone in as loose rock. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. The engineer’s notes on the ground indicated solid ledge rock and the 
assembled rock in different figures?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would seem to bear out the fact that they had measured the ledge rock 
in all cases?—A. Well, it is supposed the ledge rock was measured in all cases. 

Q. You have no doubt it was?—A. There are two or three cases in which we 
could not find the ledge rock—I don’t know anything of this 7 miles—we could not 
find the ledge rock where it was indicated on the cross-section. 

Q. One or two cases only ?—A. Several cases. 

Q. Several cases out of a very large number of cases; there was nothing system- 
atic about that?’—A. No. There were one or two cases where we could not find the 
ledge rock where it was shown in mixed cuttings. 

Q. So that that was quite consistent with their following your interpretation as 
you further qualified it by your letter of the 30th January, that is, that they measured 
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all the ledge rock and they measured the assembled rock where practicable, which 
would be quite consistent with that?—A. Well, the trouble that I was in was that 
where they showed assembled rock on the cross-section we could not find material 
that resembled assembled rock. 

: Q: Of course, you did not see it before it was blasted or actually moved ?—A. No. 
I did not see it before it was moved. 

Q. And of course the engineers who classified it did see it?—A. Of course they 
had the opportunity to see it. 

Q. And not only did they see it before it was removed but they saw the ragged 
edges immediately after it was removed ?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Clarke: 


= Q. What kind of material would you find adjoining where it was classified? Of 
course they don’t call it assembled rock, so would you classify it as solid rock?—A. It 
goes in as Solid rock. 

Q. Then what kind of material would you find adjoining the place from which 
they had taken what they classified as solid rock?—A. In many cases sand and gravel 
and small boulders, and sometimes clay and small boulders. 

By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Is it quite possible that clay and small boulders, or sand and small boulders, 
might have been assembled rock in your definition?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Why not?—A. Not if it were two-thirds sand and one third rock. 

Q. How are you going to determine two thirds sand?—A. If you find the rock 
there and only one third, or one fourth, or one fifth rock and the rest is sand you cer- 
tainly cannot think that is assembled rock. 

Q. But have you gone there and examined the cut where those slopes were made 
and seen the material taken out?—A. I did not see the material taken out but we saw 
the material that was adjoining it. : 

Q. And you have told me now with respect to a dozen, or how many—a dozen 
different cuts?—in fact there was only one in which you disturbed the surface ?—A. 
Yes, the others we didn’t. 

Q. And would you, Mr. Lumsden, tell this committee that going there a year, 
or from one to two years, after the work was done, you would arrive ‘at your judgment 
by looking at the slope, without disturbing the surface at all, and say ‘I saw certain 
sma'l ‘boulders ?2—A. Oh, no. 

Q. And sand and clay?—A. I am not saying that regarding any one except the 
one we dug, of what we found. 

Q. You only dug in one?—A. We only had dug in one of these cuts you have 


` come to. 


Q. But that was the one there was no dispute about that you dug in?—A. I 
know Mr. Woods disputed that cut. : 

Q. You know it was not in the arbitration?—A. I know it was not in the arbi- 
tration. 

Q. And you tell this committee that looking at the side of the slope a year or 
two years afterwards you could revise the classification ?—A. But I do not 

Q. Of men who were on the ground who saw the material before it was removed 
and at time, at the moment it was removed?—A. I could see that it had no resem- 
blance to what I was accustomed to see where there had been assembled rock. That 
was only my own opinion. That is what I say, I may have been wrong; and conse- 
quently rather than go on I thought I would resign. 

Q. There was sand and small boulders in the clay. That could have been assem- 
bled rock when it was assembled together?—A. Not unless there was a very much 


, larger proportion of rock in it than there was sand and clay. 


Q. Well on the outside surfaces you think there was not a sufficient proportion 


of rock2—A. In some cases there was very little rock. 
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Q. There was very little rock on the outside surface as far as you could see ?—~ 
A. I saw all those cuts where we didn’t dig. : 

Q. All you saw was the outside surface?—A. All I saw on the outside surface 
was the outside. 

Q. If it had been dressed down would it not have been dressed down by smaller 
material ?—A. In some eases. 

Q. Would it not have been dressed down by smaller material?—A. Smaller 
material very likely might have run over. 

Q. You think it might have run over. And you formed your judgment condemn- 
ing your engineers on that?—A. I simply formed my judgment on what other cuts 
I have seen looked like it, and what I knew was in them. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That was the way you proceeded?—A. That is the way I proceeded. We didn’t 
in every case dig into a slope. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. You have only done it in one out of sixteen?—A. There were a great many 
of them. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. In a case like that would you not bring it to the attention of the engineer 
who had to classify it to get his explanation of it?—A. In some cases I think we 
did. In some cases we didn’t. 

Q. Well let us take the next one?—A. 513 to 518 plus 75. 

Q. That is another one that was in dispute, that was under arbitration?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long was that? That would be 600 yards?—A. No, 575 feet. 

Q. What you have said applied to that; you took no measurements, and you took 
no diggings?—A. No, took no measurements. 

Q. How did you correct the classification there according to your view?—A. 
There were 956 yards of ledge rock returned and 995 yards of loose rock. That was 
the return given us. 

Q. Yes—A. And I used it as 480 yards of solid rock and 1,900 yards of loose 
rock. 

Q. That is you took the total quantity which they had given you?—A. The same 
total quantity. 

Q. Yes.—A. And varied the classification. 

Q. Varied the classification just by walking through and looking at it?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many more are there in this first 74 miles? That is 17 now. Give us 
the other three, what was the next one?—A. The next one is a borrow pit. It is left 
as it was, I didn’t make any change in it. 

Q. Why ?—A. I don’t know. I have got no change made in it. 

Q. Why didn’t you change it as you changed the others?—A. I can’t tell you the 
reason why. I have got no change in my notes. I have got scored out. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. That is the whole of your notes about that borrow pit?—A. I have got a bor- 


row pit. ‘5,013 yards loose rock, station 521 plus 96, but it is scored out. I have 
got no notes of it. 


By Mr. Smith: 
@k Give us the next cutting?—A. The next cutting is 563 plus 80 to 566. ; 
Q. Did you not look up 528 to 547? That is one of those in dispute?—A. Oh I 
see. I have got 529 and 547 in a bracket under the other. 
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By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Under the borrow pit?—A. Mixed up with the borrow pit. 
By Mr. Smith: 
Q. And it didn’t interfere with it?—A. It didn’t interfere with it. I have got it 


scored out. 
Q. The next one is 553——?_A. Plus 80 to 556. 
Q. Yes, how much is that 1,300 feet?—A. That is 1,200 feet. 


That was a good long one. Did you make any special examination ?—A. We dug 
in that one. 


0i You did A. Yes. 


Q. Have you got a note of digging it?—A. Yes, at station 558 plus 50. 

Q. How much did you dig?—A. We dug down three feet nine inches into the 
bottom. This was a cut in which the cross-sections—I am talking from memory— 
the cross-sections started exactly at the sides of the cut and came in a peak in 
the middle, and there was nothing shown that could be shown on the edges at all, 
and it followed the curve, followed around the curve, for two or three hundred feet, 
and the only place we had a chance to find out what was in it was to dig down in the 
formation, between the ties in reality. We dug down there at 558 plus 50, six feet 
south from the centre of front 3.8 feet; good ballast. From appearances this whole 
cut is common excavation but may be a few yards of rock in boulders. 

Q. What was the position of that cut?—A. It is on a steep side hill. 

Q. How does it face?—A. It faces north. That is there is a lake to the north of 
it if I remember. 

Q. It faces north on Lost Lake?—A. On Lost Lake. 

Q. And the lake there has an open sweep of five or six miles?—a. I should not 
think it is as large as that but it is a good sized lake. 

Q. There is a long sweep light on that cutting from the lake?—A. Yes there is 
quite a sweep from the north and northwest. 

Q. Would you call that a side hill cut2—A. Yes. 

Q. You told us the gther day that you had no fault to find with regard to frozen 
material on District ‘F’ ?—A. On District ‘F’? No on District ‘B? 

Q. And you said you hadn’t on district ‘F’ either?—A. I didn’t say I had no 
fault to find with regard to frozen material, I was not making any particular kick 
about frozen material. 

Q. In a cut of that kind how deep would the cut penetrate?—A. Oh it would 
depend upon when the snow came, how much snow fell on it before the frost came. 
Some seasons there may be very little frost and others a great deal. 

Q. It was a very exposed cut, wasn’t it, as a matter of fact?—A. Yes that cut 
was exposed. 

Q. The probability is that the frost would penetrate very deep there, would it 
not?—A. It might. 

Q. Do you know when the work was carried on in that cutting?—A. No, I can’t 
say that. 

Q. Do you remember giving any instructions with regard to having the grading 
of 40 miles ready from Lake Superior Junction west, do you remember giving any 
special instructions?—A. I don’t recollect distinctly, but the probability is that I did, 
that is to rush the construction. : 

Q. So that track could be laid as soon as 2_A. The snow went. 

Q. As soon as the Grand Trunk Pacific got through from Fort William to Lake 
Superior J uncioni A. Yes. 

Q. In the fall of 1908?—A. I think it is very likely. 

Q. You don’t know really when that was taken out?—A. No. 
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Q. Was there any suggestion when you were there about a strip being taken out 
with a steam shovel on the south side of the very same cut?—A. No, but I have some 


recollection of thinking that there would be a good lot of ballast brought out from this | 


very same cut. 


Q. I suppose a steam shovel would work through very hard material?—A. Yes. 


Q. In some cases it would work through material that you would classify as 
loose rock?—A. Oh, yes. Sometimes you can by blasting it use what you would call 
sometimes solid rock. 

Q. Well take a steam shovel of 60 or 70 ton?—A. Oh it will move pretty hard 
material. 

Q. Do you remember anything about the contractors saying that they would not 
attempt to use a steam shovel there?—A. No. 

Q. That they could not work with it?—A. No, I don’t recollect that. 

Q. If that material were absolutely frozen material at the time it was taken out, 
and your instructions were to rush that 40 miles, how would you classify that?—A. I 
don’t think——I don’t see how that could have had an enormous amount of frozen 
material in it because it was very deep in one portion of it. My recollection of it is 
that the cut must have been on the upper side of 30 or 35 feet deep and ran down to— 
on the outer side there was probably very little, it had all been scooped, barrowed 
away when I was there. 

Q. How long would the frost remain in that country?—A. It would remain in 
pretty late some seasons. 

Q. I suppose until the month of June?—A. Well it might. 

Q. When you spoke of the depth of that cut on one side. You have already told 
us that it was a side hill cut—A. Yes. : 

Q. So that it is not a fair criticism of yours to say it was deep and therefore not 
exposed ?’—A. Oh well yes, but one side of it was. Of course I could not tell when I 
was on the ground how deep the centre was because it was gone. But I should judge 
merely from recollection it must have been 25 or 30 feet high on the upper side. 

Q. Do you know that cut was begun in March with the object 2_A. I don’t 
know when it was begun or when it was finished. 

Q. You say the cut would be 30 or 35 feet deep?—A. I am only talking from 
memory, 25 or 30 feet possibly on the higher side of it, the maximum. 

Q. You have no idea how high it was in the centre?—A, No. 

Q. Well, my instructions are it was a great deal more than you say, and that it 
was 40 feet?—A. It may have been. As I say, I am only talking from memory. 

Q. And that the opening would be 140 feet wide and 40 feet high?—A. This cut? 
I don’t think that was the same cutting. I don’t think the lower side would at any 
time have been six or eight feet high. 

Q. This same cut we are now describing?—A. As I say, I never saw the cut until 
it was taken out. 

Q. Well, supposing you had 3 feet of frost, that would be 15 yards, wouldn’t it?— 
INS Yes: 

Q. Of loose rock on the surface to every foot in length? And that would give you 
1,500 yards for every 100 feet, wouldn’t it?—A. Well, I don’t know, I am not figur- 
ing it. 

Q. I have got the wrong station —A. I thought so. 

Q. You didn’t take into consideration when you said that ought to be common 
excavation, the fact that it might have been frozen material?—A. Oh, there might 
have been some frozen material in it, certainly. 


Q. Do you know it was begun in the month of December ?—A. I don’t know when 
it was begun or when it was finished. 

Q. Have you not any information of that at all?—A. Not of when it was finished. 
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Q. Did you not get that from the engineers on the ground ?—A. I got no notes of- 
it. I have no recollection of getting them. 

Q. Did you ask the engineers about it?—A. I don’t recollect haying done so. 

Q. Well, Mr. Lumsden, when you found what struck you as an extraordinary 
cut—?—A. They produced cross-sections of that cut. 
: Q. Who do you mean by they?—A. The resident engineers. 
a Q. Well, didn’t it occur to you to question them at all as to their classification 
% differing from what you thought the appearances indicated?—A. What I was troubled 
1 about was the very peculiar cross-sections. 


4 By Mr. Moss: 
; Q. Who was the resident engineer on that cut, Mr. Lumsden?—A, I think it was 
= McHugh, but I am not positive. 
Q. McHugh had a fire, but he was not in his camp ?—A. Yes, McHugh had a fire 
in his camp. 
Q. Four or five months before the arbitration, and had lost his notes; his notes 
had been burned?—A. Yes, but le produced, he had cross-sections of that cut, I 
remember that perfectly well. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. And you asked him no questions at all?—A. Well, I am not prepared to say 
that we asked no questions. I think we examined McHugh, and I think his evidence 
is in there (referring to Exhibit 3a, page 93 of the evidence.) 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Now this is one of the cuttings that figure in your notes, Mr. Lumsden, as 
handed in, at least in the extracts from your notes. Are those extracts which were 
put in as Exhibit No. 2, ‘Illustrations of places where material returned as solid 
tock should have been loose rock,’ copied from your note-book? Do you remember 
where they came from?—A. I must have had them copied from the same note-book. 

Q. Extracts you got for the committee from your note-book?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the original of that exhibit are the notes which you are now reading from 
your note-book?—A, Yes. - 

Q. Tf you look at page 82 you will find the station which you have been dealing 
with just now from your notes. It is the second one from the bottom. (Reads) 
“Solid rock, 4,730; loose rock, 9,672; common excavation, 2,807’ ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are these figures in your note?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the note with regard to that is: (Reads): 


“Sta. 558—50. Dug down 6 feet south from centre of front 3.8 feet; good ballast; 
from appearances this whole cut is C.E., but may be a few yards rock in boulders.’ 
What is 3-8 feet, three decimal eight?—A. Yes. 


Q. Then that is your note?—A. Yes, that is the same note that I have got here. 

Q. What did you do with that particular cutting? Did you make any change in 
the classification or did you leave it with that note for further classtfication?—A. As 
far as I can see I have got no—(after making search)—I don’t find any further note 
on that. 

Q. You don’t find any further note with regard to that cutting?—A. No. 

Q. Now, the profile that was shown you, you have no note with regard to that?— 
A. No. 

A. You recollect the profile of this cut?—A. I recollect. 

Q. You recollect it was the sort of cut Mr. Smith has been speaking about, a side 
hill cut on the south side of Lost Lake?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is identified in your memory ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Who showed you the profile?—A. One of the resident engineers or one of the 
engineers on the ground. 

Q. You don’t know what his name is?—A. I am not sure whether it was McHugh 
or whether it was 

Q. Did the division engineer accompany you on this occasion?—A. Well, I think 
so, 

Q. What was his name?—A. Richan, I think. 

Q. He was responsible along with McHugh for the classification for that cut?—A. 
Yes, there were some changes made in some divisions, but I think he was in there all 
the time or most of the time. 

Q. Does that make any difference, supposing that the work has extended over 
two years, 1907-1908, the divisional engineer is employed for the year 1907, and he 
leaves and a new divisional engineer comes in in 1908 and takes up his work. Is not 
the second engineer responsible for the classification in the case of work that has not 
been completed and the final estimate given ?—A. Yes, where the work has not been 
completed. 

Q. That was the case with this, was it not?—A. I presume so. I am not sure 
when he went in there; I don’t know the date. 


Q. If Mr. Richan was there and had succeeded an earlier divisional engineer, 


Richan would still be responsible for the classification as it stood at the date you 
visited it would he not?—A. Richan would be in the same position as if he had not 
seen it when it was worked at all. If he had not seen it he would be in the same 
position as we were. 

Q. Except that his acquaintance with it would be much more intimate than 
yours’—A. Yes. 

Q. But he had the authority, I mean to correct the work of his predecessor, or if 
he did not correct it on his own initiative it was his duty to report to you if he 
thought there were mistakes?—A. Yes, or report to the district engineer. 

Q. What is it you recollect about the cross-section that was peculiar?—A. What 
was returned as rock, did not appear on the sides at all. It started, according to my 
recollection, exactly ten or eleven feet out from the centre on one side, and ten or 
eleven feet out from the centre on the other side, and rose up to a peak in the 
centre. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Are you speaking now of the recollection of this cross-section?—A. I am 
simply speaking of the recollection of the cross-section. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. There was more than one cross-section that you saw?—A. According to my 
recollection there were three or four cross-sections I cannot say the number; I am 
talking entirely from memory. 

Q. As you illustrated there what would show on the cross-section may be a mass 
of rock, wider at the base and rising in the shape of a pyramid?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the cross-section?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you mean by saying there was something peculiar? Is there anything 
peculiar about that? Is that not a common appearance in ?—A. That it should 
have followed the centre of the curve for, I think, two or three hundred feet without 


ever getting on the outside at all, but being right out to the very edge and following 
it around for three hundred feet. 


Q. Well, how are the relative quantities of rock, solid rock, loose rock, and 


common excavation plotted on these cross-sections. They must be to some extent 
conventional?—A. They are defined by a line on the cross-section. 

Q. But inasmuch as your cross-section is only taken at intervals it can only show 
an average?—A. It shows at those points at which points it was taken. 
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- Q. It shows the actual line of the rock at the point at which the cross-section is 
taken?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, where would: those cross-sections be now. Whose duty is it to have 
them?—A. I presume there may be copies in here now; I do not know; I cannot 
tell you. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—I suppose we can get them? 

Q. Do I understand you to say, Mr. Lumsden, that a district engineer or a 
divisional engineer going there is responsible for the work done previous to his going 
there, any work which he did not see at all?—A. I think he would be in the same 
position that we were as far as knowing how the work went. 

Q. Talking about his responsibility, had he anything to do with it. He made 
no return concerning it?—A. No, but if he went there and found the return was 
wrong— 

Q. He would be under the obligation to make a report?—A. That is what I mean. 
He would be obliged to correct it. 

Q. You do not pretend he had any jurisdiction?—A. I mean to say that if he 
went there and found it was wrong he ought to have corrected it. 

Q. He ought to report these matters to his superiors?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Would it be his duty to go there? 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. As I understand it, the way in which this is done is that the return is made 
monthly by the resident engineer in charge?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is cumulative?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is approved of by the divisional engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is cumulative that is to say, the month of July included the work that 
has been done from January up to July?—A. It shows the work done from January 
to June, and what was done in July separated. 

Q. But still that included from January to June, as well as the work done in the 
actual month?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, supposing that a change takes place then in the month of August, a 
new engineer comes, he is responsible in the first place for the correct return of 
the work done in August?—A. I don’t think you could hold him responsible for the 
correctness of the work before August. 

Q. Does he not certify to it when he makes a return for August? Does he not 
include -a return of the work from January to July, inclusive, and certify to it?—A. 
He certifies to it on the strength of his predecessor’s certificate, and I presume—— 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. He certifies it as previously returned—aA. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. If he knows that it is wrong then what is his duty/—A. I think he should 


call the attention of the district engineer to it. 
Q. Not himself to correct it?—A. If he made a correction he should call the 


attention of the district engineer to it. 
Q. How could he correct it?—A. He might find some palpable error. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. If he finds a clerical error of one figure for another or anything of that sort ? 
—A. He may find a very material error. An error of a thousand yards or something 
like that in the addition, or something like that. 

Q. It would be the duty to call the ‘attention of his superiors to it whatever it 


was?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Would you say for one moment that an engineer going there would have Juris- 
diction to revise the total quantities that had been returned by two or three engineers 
before him?—A. That would depend whether he could revise them. ; 

Q. How could he tell?—A. If he took only general cross-sections and they were 
right—— 

Q. How could he tell the total quantity? How could he tell anything about the 
classifications ?—A. He might be more at sea under the total quantities. 

Q. At classification he would be very much at sea?—A. He would be somewhat 
at sea. 

By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Just take this case of the station that we have been talking about, if in the 
middle of the work upon that cutting a new engineer came on and the work was half 
done, would it be his duty to go on continuing material as solid rock and loose rock 
when there was none there at all?—A. I should say certainly not. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. If the return up to that date had shown a certain amiount of solid rock and a 
certain amount of loose rock and he goes on then, and the new work that is done 
under his supervision—he has to classify according to his judgment, but for the work 
that is already returned, do you mean to tell us that he has the right to make any 
alterations in the return?—A. I think if he believed the return previously made was 
wrong, he should call the attention of his superior to it. 

Q. If he believed that it was wrong, it was his duty to call the attention of his 
superior and the superior would take action, but the resident engineer or the divisional 
engineer would have no jurisdiction whatever to alter any return that had already 
been made, would he? It would be past his jurisdiction altogether, would it not?—A. 
You are talking of a new engineer coming in? Yes.—A. I think if there was any- 
thing wrong he should immediately report it to his superior. 

Q. It would be wrong for him to correct it in his own return,—not only it would 
not be his duty, but it would be wrong to do so?—A. If he had done it, he should 
notify his superjor officer, and the reason for doing so. 

Q. Should he do it at all as a matter of discipline in the service?—A. If he 
knew it was wrong it would be no sin for him to do it and eall the attention of his 
superiors to it. 

Q. Would it be regular for him to do it?—A. I should think the better plan 
would be to call the attention of his superior to it. 

Q. Now, be frank with me, would it not be irregular for him to do it?—A. I 
won't say what I would feel like doing but I would call the attention of my superior 
to it. : 

Q. That is what you would expect your inferiors to do?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. But does that come to anything more than this, that if a stranger were in 
one of those cuts and he saw some of the material removed and it was obviously 
common earth and he knew it was being returned as rock, if it was a stranger that 
was there, it would be his duty to notify somebody ?—A. Probably it would not‘be a 
stranger, because he would have nothing to do with the work. 

Q. But it is the duty of every honest man to suppress fraud. Would you pre- 
tend for a moment that a new engineer going there would have any right to disturb 
the figures that had been returned from month to month? If he thought it was wrong 
it would be his duty to have it inquired into?2—A. Yes. 

Q. That is all it comes to, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just let us get this system. The monthly returns are made in a very formid- 
able form, are they not?—A. Yes. ! 
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Q. It is a very long document, is it not, a yard and a half or a yard wide at least? 
—A. Yes, a gopd long sheet. 

Q. With a whole long line of figures?—A. Yes. 

Q. And as my friend, Mr. ‘Chrysler, has pointed out, in this is ‘earried along the 
total returned of each classification up to that date?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is the total for that month. The difference representing the work 
that is done during that month. Each month shows you the total, is not that cor- 
rect ?—A. I think there are really three, the amount previously returned, the amount 
done during the month, and the total up to the end of the month. 

Q. Then that is certified by the resident engineer ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now it has to be certified by more than the resident engineer ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who else certifies it?—A. The divisional engineer. 

Q. And the district engineer has also to certify it?—A. Yes. 

Q. He has to sign it each month?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What has the divisional engineer to do with it?—A. He is supposed to be over 
the work once or twice every month, 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. He is supposed to go there and satisfy himself as to the classification, is he 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then the district engineer in a more general way, perhaps, has a more 
general supervision, but he carries responsibility also, does he not?—A. Yes. 

Q. At all events, every one of those three have to certify and to sign each of these 
monthly returns?—A. I am not clear as to whether the district engineer signs the 
individual returns or whether he signs the summary. 

Q. Every one of those are certified and signed first by the residential engineer, 
then by the divisional engineer, then by the district engineer, each monthly estimate? 
—A. I have my doubts whether after they are returned by the resident to the divi- 
sional whether they are signed by the district engineer after or not. 

Q. Yes, they are all signed. Then they go to you as Chief Engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have to pay your money then? You have to give your certificate to pay 
money on them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Each monthly statement goes to the Chief Engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the Chief Engineer has to carry responsibility of the same character as the 
district engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Upon these, of course, the money is paid out? Do you make up a separate 
progress estimate yourself as the Chief Engineer?—A. We make more of a summary, 
condensed in much smaller space. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. I am not clear about these cross-sections. When are they made? Is it before 
the excavation ?—A. They are generally not made until after the excavation is pretty 
well done. ‘ 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Mr. Lumsden, about these monthly estimates, or returns—after they were 
handed to you—I won’t say what they are doing now, after they were handed to you, 
what did you do with them? Did you sign them?—A. Not the big long sheets you 


refer to, I did not. . 
Q. You said you made a summary of them?—A. They were made from another 


set, not from the very long sheets. 
Q. What were they made up from?—A. As far as I was concerned, I hardly ever 


used to see these very long sheets. 
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Q. But what were they made from?—A. From the district engineer, who was 
near to me. 

Q. At all events, finally you certified them to the engineers and signed them?— 
A. I did not certify them to the engineers. 

Q. You certified them to the commissioners ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Each month, as approved by yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Before the Board of Commissioners could pass them they had to be so signed 
and approved by you?—A., Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. At what stage does the resident engineer of the railway do his inspecting ?— 


A. I beg your pardon. 
Q. At what stage does the resident engineer of the railway do his inspecting ?— 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. For the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A, They had men out on the work. 


By Mr. Clarke 
Q. All the time?—A. All the time; one or two men in the district. 
Q. Does he compare notes with the resident engineer of the Commission as they 
go along?—A. They did nearly all the time; I believe they were continually in touch 
with the engineers on the work. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Did they get copies of the monthly returns?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. As a matter of fact, are these monthly returns or estimates not in all cases 
sent each month to the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. I believe so; yes, they are. 

Q. So that the Grand Trunk Pacific have their engineers on the ground and they 
have the fullest possible privilege of inspection?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in addition to that they get the monthly returns, the long sheet with all 
the details and all the information that the Commissioners have in each month trans- 
mitted to the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Yes. 

Q. They get those, as I understand it, from the district engineers?—A. They are 
given them on the ground. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. How did the disputes arise? Was that from the inspection made by the resi- 
dent engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific or by some superior officer?—A. They were 
protests made by the Grand Trunk engineers, 

Q. Which ones, resident engineers ?—A. No, they were made by the men they had 
on the ground, to the assistant chief engineer in Montreal, to Mr. Woods. 

Q. Were those made at the time the classification was being made by the resident 
engineers of the Commission?—A. From time to time after the classification had 
been made. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Do you know anything about those objections by the resident Grand Trunk 
Pacific engineers?—A. No, I know Mr. Woods’ objections were sent in to me. 
Q. You do not know anything about the resident engineer’s objections 2—A. No. 
Q. Don’t give us evidence about anything you don’t know.—A. I don’t know. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Do you know if he got those objections from his subordinates ?—A. No. 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. I don’t exactly understand how or why it was raised but it seems to me that 
Mr. Lumsden was throwing some new aspersions possibly at some of the engineers 
when he said it was their duty to go back and revise the work which had been already 
certified ?—A. I beg your pardon, I did not mean to say anything like that. 

Q. That was the impression I got from your first answers and I would like to 
get that perfectly cleared up now so that we need not come back to it. Am I right in 
saying now that you do not suggest for a moment that it was any part of the duty of 
a new engineer going on work already certified to make any criticism or inspection 
of the work already done; to make any change in the figures, or to make any investiga- 
tion’—A. I think he would be perfectly right to make any criticism that he thought 
fit, that might appear to him. 

Q. Was it his duty to make any criticism or investigation?—A. If he saw any- 
thing that was wrong he should tell his superior. 

Q. If he saw anything that was wrong, it was his duty to call it to your attention, 
but was it his duty to go there and look to see whether anything was wrong?—A. He 
ought to be out over the same work that the other man was. 

Q. I know, but he would not have any better way of telling whether there was 
anything wrong than you would. The work was already done?—A. No. Except being 
on the ground all the time. He would have more time to look after anything if he 
thought there was anything. 

Q. Do you suppose that there was anybody here who signed as a new man and 
did not do his duty with regard to work which had already been done?—A. No, I 
do not. That was not in my head at all. 

Mr. Moss.—T do not see why in the world the subject was brought up at all for 
we were talking about it for half an hour. 

Mr. Curyster.—I think it is important to understand that when an engineer 
leaves, his successor is suppose to have some responsibility for what has been done 
from the beginning. 

Mr. Moss.—How has he any? Does Mr. Lumsden say he has a responsibility for 
what was done before, or is not the responsibility shifted to the Chief Engineer ? 

The Wirness.—It is rather a hard question for me to answer whether he has any 
responsibility. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is to say, if I understand you well, when the work is terminated and a 
new engineer comes along, he is not obliged to go back and inspect the work that has 
been done before. If he goes over the work and finds some fault then you say it is 
his duty to report?—A. Yes. 

Q. But he is not obliged to go back and inspect the work that has been done. Is 
that what I understand you to say?—A. I do not think he is obliged to go back and 
look over the work that has been done before, but he is obliged to report it. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. At any rate, you don’t suggest now that any engineer was derelict in his duty, 
which he had not done previous to his coming on the ground?—A. No, I had no refer- 
ence to that at all. 


By Mr. Chrysler: « 
Q. Does the district engineer keep copies of the certificates sent in to the Chief 
Engineer ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. One final question, to resume the matter, you said it would be his duty if he 
found anything wrong, and I think you just told us now that he would be in a much 
better position than you, going out there to make an examination owing to his much 
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greater knowledge, being there from time to time, than you had, walking through ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is clear?—A. Yes, I say that. 

Q. That he would have much greater opportunity and have much more knowledge 
and be in a much better position than you were, being there and walking through ?— 
A Yes: 

Q. But you added as regards classification, he would be very much at sea?—A. He 
would be in about the same position we were in. 

Q. He would not be in the same position, if he knew a great deal more about it; 
he would be in a much better position than you. He would have much more time to 
investigate it. i 

Q. So that he would be in a much better position owing to his having greater 
opportunities and more knowledge than you would. That is clear—A, He would be 
on the work more than I did. 

Q. But you did add, and they were your own words, they were not suggested by 
me, that he would be very much at sea with regard to classification ?—A. You started 
talking about the section of a cut, then you got off on classification. 

Q. You mentioned the question of measurements?—A. I mentioned the total 
measurements of the cross-section in the cut. 

Q. Then you said he would have the measurement of the cross-section ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then when we came to the question of classification you add those words that 
he would be very much at sea on classification A. He would be at sea, just in the 
same position as we are at sea. 

Q. Now you would be so much more at sea in proportion ?—A. Not being as much 
on the work as he was. 

Q. In proportion as he had much more knowledge of the work than you had?—A, 
No. 

Q. Let us finish up the cuts. What was the last one? We got down to 18, I 
think ?—A. What is the last number you have got? 

Q. 555 plus 80 to 556.—A. 571 to 577 plus 20. 

Q. 571 to what?—A. To 577 plus 20, 623. 

Q. That was also in the arbitration?—A. That was also in the arbitration. 

Q. What notes have you also about that?—A. I have got 5,794 yards of ledge, 812 
yards assembled, 4,412 yards loose rock, 410 yards of common excavation. 

Q. That is what the engineers gave you?—A. Yes. 


By Mr Chrysler: 
Q. Solid rock, 5,794 yards?—A. 5,794 yards, overbreak, 1,599 yards. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. How did you change that? What did you make that?—A. My note is 4,000 
yards of solid rock, 1,000 yards of loose rock, 7,518 yards of common excavation. 

Q. What do you do with overbreak?—A. The overbreak is turned into one and 
one-half times common excavation, as common excavation. 

Q. On what principle? 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Simply because it was used in the embankment, used in the fill 
or something.—A. I have a note in that cut, ‘ Not bad gravel in this.’ 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. What was that used for, for ballast?—A. Ballast, yes. 

Q. It was evidently a rock cut, when you made this estimate of 4,000 solid rock 
and 1,000 loose rock?—A. There was some rock in it; it might have been all in one 
end and the other end might have been all gravel. 

Q. You cannot tell where it was originally?—A. No, I do not remember that 
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individual cut. All I know, it appeared to me there were about 8,000 yards of other 
material than rock in it. 

Q. You mean it appeared to you that there was that material?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course you don’t know what there was in it?—A. I didn’t see the actual 
material. 


Q. Now do you know whether that represents your own view?—A. I have no 
particular note about it. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. You turned all the overbreak into common excavation ?—A, No, not quite all 
of it. 
Q. There is some waste?—A. The difference is apparently we allowed 165 yards 
of overbreak and turned the rest of it into common excavation. 
Q. Into common excavation, you did not measure for that of course?—A. Oh, 
no, no. 
By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. On what principle did you make that division?—A. If it wasn’t necessary 
overbreak and it was made use of in an embankment to fill up they should be paid 
what it was worth as common excavation. 

Q. You explained that the other day. 

Mr. SmitH.—Mr. Macdonald’s question went a little farther than that. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Yes, how did he make the division? 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. On what principle did you change 5,794 of solid rock into 4,000 yards of solid 
rock ?—A. By deducting the overbreak in the first instance, except 165 yards which 
was allowed to go. 

_ Q. Was that the only change, practically, in connection with that overbreak ?— 
A. In deducting the overbreak less 165 yards of it. 


By Mn, Moss: 
Q. You selected 165 yards by the same principle of guessing?—A. The 165 yards 
was a mere guess. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. You are not aware of any figures?—A. We did not measure them. 
Q. Is that the last cutting of that 74 miles?—A. I think so. 
Q. See if you have any other?—A. This is beyond the point I was taking the 
44 miles, I do not know whether it is included in the seven miles, or not. 


By the Chairman: ; 
Q. You have got beyond the seven miles?—A. Yes, I have got beyond it. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. You told us you had twenty cuts in that first day’s work?—A. I said about 
twenty. I may have been mistaken. 

Q. I thought you counted them up?—A. I did, but there is one cut for instance 
goes back in the other which I omitted, I may have counted one more or one less in 
it, I have counted up to where we stopped the first night, but this one is beyond that. 

Q. You began the inspection jon the 22nd of May and you ment over it again 
on the 23rd?—A. Yes, we began on Saturday and we spent the time until Sunday 
night on that—until Sunday afternoon, we were back there at 2.30. 

Q. You are;not able to tell us how many hours you were there altogether on the 


work?—A. No. : 
Q. Were you able tg tell us what hour you started on the 22nd?—A. Not on this 


work. 
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Q. You were some hours on the 22nd and some hours on the 23rd on it, that is 
practically all you can tell us?—A. I can’t tell you what time I started on the 23rd, 
I know when we got back to Lost Lake it was 2.30 in the afternoon. 

Q. So that you could not have been more than half a day on it anyway ?—A. That 
is on the second day, Sunday. 

Q. So that if you were back at Lost Lake somewhere about 2.30 ypu could only 
have been part of the morning on it?—A. Just wait a minute. (Consults notes). I 
have a cut in this that is beyond the lake, but it was, it may be included in that same 
seven miles. 

Q. Was it on the first day’s work?—A. No, it was on the second day, on Sunday, 
after we got back to Lost Lake we apparently walked on to this! cut. 

Q. Tell us what it was?—A. Station 611 plus 25 to 619 plus 25. 

Q. Yes, that was in arbitration?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long is that, 700 feet?—A. 800 feet. 

Q. What notes have you about that one?—A. I have the returns that were given 
to me, they were solid rock, 3,612, loose rock, 2,408, and common excayation, 1,915. 

Q. How much was the solid rock there, 3,612?—A. 3,612, I have it as rock, I 
haven’t it as ledge rock, I don’t know whether it was solid. 

Q. That is 3,612 of solid rock?—A. 3,612 of rock, I have ‘rock, I can’t say 
whether it was ledge rock or not, you know. 

Q. What about loose rock?—A. 2,408. 

Q. 2,408 of loose rock ?—A. 2,408, and 1,915 of common excavatjon. 

Q. Give me all the notes you have about that cut?—A. ‘McHugh says classified 
cut by percentages.’ 

Q. That is of that cutting?—A. Yes, that is what he says. That is the note I 
have on that cutting, ‘ Classified cut percentages.’ 

Q. Is that the only note you have?—A. Oh no. 

Q. What else have you#—A. My memorandum of what it appeared to me to be 
is 185 yards of solid rock in boulders, 3,800 of loose rock and 4,000 yards of common 
excavation. 

Q. Now could you give us anything at all that guided your guess or estimate 
of that cutting?—A. I cant give you any details of what guided me. 

Q. You have nothing at all you can give us?—A. Except that it was what I 
saw there. 

Q. What did you see?—A. I didn’t see much rock, that is the only thing I judge 
from these notes. 

Q. How far did you look for it?—A. I can’t tell you how far. 

Q. Did you make any digging at all there?—A. No, I have no notes of any dig- 
ging. 

Q. Then I understand you discarded the classification of 3,612 yards of rock ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You simply wiped that out altogether, and you are not able to tell us on what 
information you acted or what you based your opinion on iz making such a sweep- 
ing change as that?—A. I can’t tell you, not without being on the ground, what I 
based it on. 


The CHaAtRMAN.—Is this the last cut? 
Mr. Smitu.—That was the last cut on the district. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Are you able to tell us now particularly with regard to this cut, this was 612, 
was it?—A. 611 plus 25. 
Mr. Curyster.—To 619 plus 25. 
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Q. Can you possibly tell us whether these figures are your own individual opinion 
or your opinion averaged with Mr. Kelliher’s opinion?—A. I can’t tell you. 

Q. That would be very valuable to us if you could give us that?—A. I am not 

prepared to give you that for I don’t know it. 
: ©. Could you tell us this, the fact is, is it not, that your opinion was more nearly 
in accord with the classification than the opinion of Mr. Kelliher was ?—A. Sometimes 
it was, sometimes it was not—I am not referring to this particular cut because I 
don’t remember anything about it. 

Q. Take it in general, take it all through, wasn’t your opinion—?—A. Not in- 
variably. 

Q. I don’t say invariably, I will say generally 2—A. I won’t say generally, I don’t 
know, in some cases I didn’t agree with him, some places I was above and some places 
I was below him. 

Q. The fact that you had an average showed there was a difference, what I wanted 
to get at is this—you know his claims were pretty extreme, weren’t they ?—A. I don’t 
think they were in every case, I don’t think so. 

Q. Not in every case, but in most coses?—A. I don’t think they were exception- 
ally out of the way in most cases. 

Q. Exceptionally out of the way?—A. Yes. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that he was claiming more than you were willing to allow all 
through?—A. No, he wasn’t all through. 

Q. Have) you had any information concerning this particular cut since that 
visit ?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Have you any information at all as to a full examination that has been made 
and as to the complete uncovering of it since?—A. No. I haven’t heard a word of it. 

Q. Now, I think you told us you are not able to give us any information at all 
as to the time spent on the cuts that were in dispute and the time spent on the cuts 
that are not in dispute ?—A. No. 

Q. What did you want Mr. Kelliher’s opinion for at all in those matters that 
were not in dispute?—A. I didn’t want his opinion on it. 

Q. Why should he examine them, why did he?—A. Both he and Mr. Schreiber 
wanted to examine the whole work as they went through. 

Q. Did you average your opinion with Mr. Kelliher’s, and in many cases with Mr. 
Schreiber’s, not in all cases, but I understood that in all cases these notes give the 
average of your opinion and Mr. Kelliher’s and in many cases the average opinion of 
the three?—A. Yes, in some cases. 

Q. Now, why should these gentlemen have expressed any opinion at all of these 
cases ?—A. You will have to ask them, I can’t tell you; they made the suggestion in 
the first instance that we should examine every cut, and we did. 

Q. I won’t ask them this, but I will ask you this: Why did you put down in your 
book the average opinion of yourself and Mr. Kelliher when he had nothing to do with 
it?—A. Simply because we started in and did the same thing all the way through, 
whether the cuttings were in dispute or not, so far as that portion of it went. 


Mr. Macponatp—Did you appreciate the importance of the fact that under the 
statute what was referred to you as arbitrators were only the portions that were 
actually in dispute? The country regards that clause in the agreement’as one of 
protection. in regard to all these questions, and I may say that I can hardly conceive 
that you went beyond the disputed items and confused them with the remaining 
portions of the work. Why did you do so?—A. Oh, personally, I would have liked to 
examine every cut, so far as I was concerned. 


Q. But you knew that Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher had nothing whatever to do 
with the rest of it?—A. Oh no, they had nothing to do with it, certainly. 
Q. I can’t see why it should have been done. It would have been in the interests 
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of the country if you had told them that you were only there to deal with matters that 
were objected to by the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Even supposing Mr. Lumsden, that you wished to get the information for 
yourself, why should you put down in your notebook the average of his opinion, why 
didn’t you put down your own opinion?—A. Well, as a rule, I put down my own 
epinion, sometimes I put down nothing until we talked the matter over. 

Q. But you told us these figures represent the average of your opinion and of Mr. 
Kelliher’s opinion and that in certain cases you called Mr. Schreiber in, and in those 
eases the figures represent the average of the three opinions?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what I want to get at, why you should put down those figures, the 
average of your opinion and of Mr. Kelliher’s opinion, instead of keeping notes of 
your own opinion?—A. Well, I put it down, that is what I say, that is all-I have 
down here; I can’t help that now. 

Q. I see that, but you see at once, Mr. Lumsden, that I should have preferred to 
get from you to-day notes of your own opinion, taken on the spot, such as it was, 
where you had information enough to act on?—A. I can give you my own opinion of 
the greater part of district ‘B,’ but I can’t give it to you on district ‘ F; because we 
went over that district together, but in district ‘B’ we did not. 

Q. You see we are here now in this investigation without figures representing 
what your opinion was?—A. I concurred in those figures. 

Q. That was the average struck—? 

Mr. Moss.—That was a matter of compromise. 

Q. As my learned friend, Mr. Moss, says that was a matter of compromise, but 
when your opinion differed from Mr. Kelliher’s opinion we have no record of the 
difference here. There may have been many cases in which your opinion was more 
nearly in accord with the classification as rendered than his, but we have no record of 
it at all. I suppose you will admit that is to be regretted?—A. Well, I might have 
put down what his and what my own opinions were, that is all. 

Q. Were these notes put down on the spot in the course of the examination ?—A, 
In all cases they were put down on the spot, they were put down at the end of the cut- 
ting as a rule. 

Q. At the end of the cutting?—A. Yes, as soon as we walked over a cut we 
stopped and talked over the matter and put them down. 

Q. At the end of a half mile cut; it would be quite a long walk through there; 
would you make no notes until you got to the end?—A. We were looking at it as we 
went along, sometimes getting up on the top once in a while and looking over the 
ground. 

By Mr Moss: 


Q. Did you take off a lump sum at the end of the cutting, or did you take some 
off as you went along, chopping off here and there?—A. That will depend upon the 
nature of the cut; in some cases it wasn’t very hard to figure out or guess what the. 
balance was. 

Q. You didn’t have much time for deliberation as you were going through the 
cutting of this kind?—A. We were not measuring it, I do not pretend we were. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How do you contend, that your opinion sided more with the classification of 
your own engineers than Mr. Kelliher’s did?—A, Very little. 

Q. Very little?—A. Very little. 

Q. Do you mean to say that in some cases Mr. Kelliher thought your own engi- 
neers were right and you thought they were wrong?—A. I won’t go as far as that, but 
in some cases his estimate of the amount of high class material was less than mine 
was. 
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Q. Do I understand that in most of the cases you thought the classification of 
your engineers was right rather than Mr. Kelliher’s, more so than Mr, Kelliher was ?— 
A. I can hardly say that from memory. 

Q. You can’t?—A. No. 


By Me Smeh i 


Q. Did you in all these 19 or 20 cuts take into consideration the fact that the 
work had been done on the cut where it had been frozen when it was taken out, or 
not?—A. I do not recollect taking into consideration frost. 

Q. If you had taken it into consideration, I suppose you would have had some 
-note of it?—A. I suppose so; I haven’t. 

Q. Were these notes dictated to your stenographer or secretary, or were they 
written down at the moment?—A. These are written by myself, all in my own writing. 

Q. Did you dictate any notes at all to the secretary who was with you?—A. I 
think I did, a portion df these, but I can’t be positive. I started in to make a copy 
of them but never completed it. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Is that the actual book you had on the ground, Mr. Lumsden ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: - 

Q. You are satisfied that you did not take into consideration the question of 
frozen material?—A. Well, I do not recollect doing so. 

Q. Nor the time when it was taken out?—A. I know nothing about the time when 
it was taken out. 

Q. Well, supposing that that were done under your instructions in the winter 
months; you ordered them to rush it, as you put it a while ago, what would you say 
about frozen material there?—A. That would depend upon the kind of cutting. 

Q. But under your instructions that would be classified?—A. If the contractor 
had two or three years to do those shallow cuttings and did not do them, I do not 
know that because he was rushed at the tail end and had to do these shallow cuttings 
in the winter that he would be entitled to be paid for the frost. 

Q. I think you told us though that you came along and ordered the cuttings to 
be rushed through?—A. If the contractor hadn’t time to do it before; but if he were 
suddenly called upon to do work which he had lots of time to do and for some reason 
or other he hadn’t done it 

Q. You have admitted that there was a certain proportion of the work that 
had been ordered to be rushed through, and you admit that with respect,to it that it 
ought to be classified under those circumstances ?—A. I admit that in the autumn of 
1907, when, Mr. Poulin first went there, that I consented to that, if the cuts were 
opened, if it were necessary to make an extra push on the work, to the opening of the 
cuts. 

Q. Mr. Poulin went there in October, 1907?—A. Yes. 

Q. And took charge as district engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. The time for the completion of the contract had expired then, hadn’t it?—A. I 
think so. 

Q. Well, according to your reasoning now, there couldn’t be any frozen material 
allowed at all, if the time for the contract had expired, surely you couldn’t allow 
frozen material at all according to your reasoning now?—A.. There was no reason you 
couldn’t allow frozen material if you wanted to allow it. 

Q. It is not a question of wanting to, it is a question of what is right according 
to what you said awhile ago?—A. What I said was that in 1907 there was a lot of work 
to be opened up before the winter set in. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Did they work through the winter usually? 


A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Smith: 

Q. At all events, Mr. Poulin had instructions to rush the matter through ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And he had not instructions to authorize the classification of certain frozen 
material, of some frozen material ?—A. Yes, in the opening up of cuts that winter. 

Q. That is the winter of 1907-8?—A. Of 1907-8. i 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that most of these cuts that you are discussing were done in 
that winter ?-—A. I can’t tell you. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that it will make a very great difference in all that you have 
been saying to us if they were?—A. It wouldn’t as far as solid rock is concerned, it 
would as far as loose rock and cemented material are concerned. 

Q. And assembled rock?#—A. Surely rock is rock. 

Q. It would make a very great difference in what you have been telling us to-day 
about values?—A. In the loose rock and common excavation it would have made 
some difference. 

Q. And still you haven’t taken that into account at all?—A. No, not that I re- 
collect; I don’t recollect taking frost into account at all. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. You are quite correct in saying that, because there might be assembled rock 
which might be cemented together by virtue of frost; a collection of boulders, if it 
were frozen together would come within your definition of assembled rock wouldn’t 
they ?—A. Well, if they were 

Q. If it complied in other respects with your definition of assembled rock, cement- 
ing by frost would be just as effective as any other kind of cementing, wouldn’t it ?— 
A. If it could not be removed without blasting, that would be a good excuse for cal- 
ling it rock. 

By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. And would it be the same with regard to loose rock if it could not be removed 
without blasting I suppose?—A. That is what I was stating there, that if as far as 
the frozen material was concerned, in opening those cuts where there was clay, and 


especially wet material, if it were done in prder to push the work and to get out the 
rock, the shallow portions of the cut would be paid for as loose rock when frozen hard. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. My point was that loose rock might by frost be converted into solid rock?— 
A. I wouldn’t consider loose rock to be solid, but it might make a claim‘of cemented 
rock out of it if it is at all rock. 

Q. If you had boulders over a cubic foot and under a cubic yard clustered thickly 
together, and frozen together, that might be assembled rock?—A. There might be a 
reason for taking that for assembled rock. 


Committee arose at 6 o’clock. 


Committee resumed at 8.30 p.m. 


Examination of Mr. Hugh D. Lumsden continued. 
By Mr. Smith: 


Q. We discussed, Mr. Lumsden, the first day of the arbitration proceedings, now 
that is the Sunday, May 23?—A. Saturday and Sunday. 

Q. I don’t wish to weary the committee by going over in detail everything that 
was done on that arbitration; can you tell us whether the same method was pursued 
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with regard to all the other work of the Board of Arbitration jon District ‘F’2—A, 
Very much the same. Some places we dug, some places we did not, for assembled 
rock. 
Q. I suppose I am right in taking it that you did not dig very often, did you?— 
A. Some cuts we dug, perhaps in 
Q. How many cuts did you dig in?—A. I can’t tell you quite the number. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You proceeded very much the same way?—A. Very much the same way. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Were all the cuts that you dug in set in particulars 7—A. I am not sure. 
You mean in the statement I put in? 

Q. Yes.—A. I am not sure whether they are or not. I have a good many of 
them here. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Am I right to this extent, that you never took any measurements?—A. No, 
we never made any measurements more than simply those tape measurements out at 
those points where we made those diggings. 

Q. When you speak of tape measurements, what do you mean there?—Ai I 
mean that we found the station, whatever the station happened to be—say station 
1,510—and opposite that station 1,510 there was said to be, possibly ten feet up from 
the bottom, there was said to be assembled rock, or it might be right in the bottom. 
Well, we would dig out from the centre line out to the side so many feet, and we dug 
in three, four or five feet into the bank. 

Q. But how often did you do that?—A. As I say, in some cuts we did that pos- 
sibly in three or four places, that is, one on one side and one on the other. 

Q. How many cuts?—A, I cannot tell you without counting them up. 

Q. I wish to avoid worrying the committee by going ,over in detail the various 
cuts, which would probably take us two or three weeks, as far as I can estimate, and 
I want.if I can now to shorten the proceedings by getting at the principle; now can 
you tell us whether that was a rule or whether it was not, or how often you did it ?2— 
A. We did it in a number of cuts, but I can’t tell without counting them up, going 
through my notes and counting them out, how many we did it in. 

Q. I don’t wish to leave the matter without a reasonable exploration, but I don’t 
wish to ask the committee to sit here from night to night or from day to day to go 
over all those cuts in detail; you have helped me to this extent that you have told me 
now that you have never made any measurements anywhere 2—A. We made no actual 
measurements other than as I say, simply tape measurements at those points. 

Q. And as far as you varied the classification of the resident engineers, that was 
the result of a mere estimate or guess on examination of conditions you found?—A. 
Yes, it was simply my opinion of it. 

Q. Now, could you shorten the proceedings by giving the committee some idea as 
to when and where and how often you made any diggings at all?—A. Well, I can go 
over my notes. 3 

Q. How long would it take you to do that?—A. I think by referring to these I 
might be able to pick them out. 

The CHamMaN.—You might serve your purpose if the witness admits that he pro- 
ceeded in the very same way with all the other cuts as he did through this 74 miles. 


Mr. Smıru —Yes, Mr. Chairman, but I am always exposed to this unpleasant diffi- 
culty, that if there are any general statements it may be said that I did not examine 
the thing fairly and fully. That is the trouble. I want to shorten it if it is possible 
to do so. 
3—25 
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By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Was your district engineer, Mr. Poulin, with you all the time during this 
arbitration trip?—A. He was along. He was not present all the time. He was with 
us all the time, but he was not actually on the ground ‘at the time we were. He was 
on the trip all the time. 

Q. Did you make any diggings after the second day ?—A. Oh, yes, I think-so. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. After the third day ?—A. I will just glance over and I can tell you on what 
day. (After examining his note-book.) I find we dug at station 1,441, for instance, 
in a couple of places. It is not one of those mentioned there. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. That is a long way off, isn’t it? Let me know in how many cases you made 
any diggings at all on this division No. 5; that takes you up to 2,456?—A. Including 
the ones already mentioned ? 

Q. Oh, yes, you need not go over those again?—A. Station 1751 is another one. 
That is two. 

Q. How much did you dig there?—A. Dug down on top solid rock and found 
nothing but clay; no assembled rock. 

Q. How much did you dig?—A. Two feet, three feet; I haven’t got the depth to 
which we dug in that. 

Q. Nor the width?—A. Nor the width. 

Q. Neither the depth nor the width of what you dug?—A. No. 

Q. Was that one of those in dispute?—A. 1751, 1762. 

Q. That is two diggings you got since you left your first day’s work?—A. Yes. 

Q. You gave us a note about that, did you?—A. The note I gave is 1755; that is 
four stations. 

Q. Have you a note of digging?—A. The only note I have got was: ‘Dug down 
on top of solid rock, but found clay, no assembled rock.’ 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. What do you mean by ‘Dug down on top of solid rock’?—A, There was rock 
in the bottom of the cut. 

Q. There was rock there?—A. There was no doubt there was rock there. 

Q. You dug down two ‘feet and found solid rock?—A. Yes, on the top of the solid 
rock on the side of the cutting; I presume that is it. 

Q. When did you dig again? Division No. 5 takes you the 2456-2468 ?—A. (Ex- - 
amining note-book.) Station 2371 plus 90, 2376 we dug again. 

Q. That is three times that you made a cutting; have you any notes of what the 
cutting was; how wide the top and how long?—A. We dug to a distance out of 154 
feetand 34 feet deep on the south side, and 154 feet on the north side and 3-3 feet 
deep. 

Q. That is 23712—A. At 2371 plus 90; that is station 2375 in reality. 

Q. What was the depth of the cutting there?—A. I can’t tell you the total depth 
cf the cutting. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. That means your pit was 15 feet from the centre2—A. Our pit was out into 
the slope for a distance of 15 feet from the centre, 154 feet. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I suppose the pit was only about 2 feet deep?—A. 3-2 feet. 
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a Q. That would not mean that the pit was 15 feet long?—A. No, no. The pit 
3 would be about 4-2 or 5 feet long, dug in from the edge of the side of the cutting. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Was that out into the slope?—A. Yes, station 2,403, that is the cut of 2,403 
to 2,409, we dug there at station 2,407. 


: Q. How deep and how long?—A. I have not got the depth and length of that 
one; no reference to depth, but no assembled rock, there is no doubt about that. 
By Mr. Moss: 


Q. These do not seem to be in your protest?—A. Some of them are not in mine. 
Mr. Smiru.—That is, in the arbitration ? 

Mr. Moss.—No, but they are not in Mr. Lumsden’s protest. 

Mr. LuMspen.—No, that takes me to station 2,409. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Where do they begin to number the stations? Do they begin at the east end 
of the district?—A. No, this numbering we are on at present commenced about three 
miles east of where the McArthur contract actually began, and they were carried on 

_ for some distance farther, and then there was a break in the chain. 

Q. They don’t correspond with the districts?7—A. They don’t correspond with 

the actual mileage; that is as far as I noticed any in that division. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. How many cuts is that altogether? Is that four or five?—A. Four or five, I 
am not sure which. 
ó Q. Would you tell us how many cuts there are in that division?—A. I can’t tell 
you without counting them up. 
Q. I am sorry I will have to trouble you? 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. I suppose the profile will show?—A. The profile shows them all. You can 
count them on the profile a great deal quicker than I can count them. 


: By Mr. Smith: 
Q. I have not got the profile before me?—A. Where do you want me to start? 
From the commencement of the work? 


Q. No, from the 74 miles?—A. What station will I start from? 
Mr. Curyster.—I think Mr. Poulin can tell very quickly from his profile. 
By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Mr. Lumsden, Mr. Poulin will now show you the profile, and if you can count 
the cuts on that more quickly I wish you would do so?—A. (After going over profile 
a: as unrolled by Mr. Poulin) 58. There are a lot of those cuts with only 8 or 10 yards 
oe in them. Shall I take-those in? 
Q. Take in everything that the profile shows? (Mr. Lumsden continues counting, 
up to 100.) 
`Q. What is this on?—A. I understand I started at Division 5. (Continues 
counting.) There appear to be 126. 
Q. You recognize the profile then, you know it, I suppose?—A. Well, I don’t 
know it by heart, but I presume the profile is all right. 
Q. You have no question about the profile ?—A. I don’t say that. 
Q. And you find 126 cuts subsequent to the 20 cuts that you have already sppken 
about/—A. Yes. 
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Q. And in the 126 cuts you only made diggings in four or five?—A. Five or six 
—four or five, yes. 

Q. Then with regard to the other 120 or 121 you made no diggings?—A. Made 
no diggings. 

Q. And there were no measurements made in any one of those cuts?—A. No. 

Q. So that if I were to pray this committee to hear me while I examined you on 
each of these cuts, your answer would be the same with respect to them as the answers 
you have given already?—A. I don’t think you would find I have anything like that 
number of cuts, because some of them were so small that I took no notice of them. 

Q. But those are the cuts shown on the profile?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you must have examined everything there was on the profile?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if we were to take up a week’s time now to go through all those different 
cuts, and if I were to examine you upon each pne of them, your answer would be the 
same—that you took no measurements and made no diggings with the exception of 
four or five or six cuts out of that number?—A. As far as my notes are on them. 

Q. And I suppose I may assume that as far as your notes are concerned, they 
would represent the average of your opinion and Mr. Kelliher’s, together with the 
opinion, in certain eases, of Mr. Schreiber thrown in, and average of the three taken? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And that, as you put it yourself, would be a guess?—A. That is my opinion. 

`Q. It is a guess?—A. Well, it is not measurements, there is no question about 
that. 

Q. Let us get at it—that it is a guess, pure and simple?—A. Well, I mean to say 
that is what I thought on the ground, what I imagined would probably be in the work, 
but I made no measurements, and I couldn’t say that that was the number of yards in 
it exactly. 

Q. If I remember correctly ‘guess’ was your own word?~—A. I believe I used 
the word ‘ guess ’—possibly inadvisedly. 

Q. If there is any reason why it was inadvisedly used I wish you would tell us 
now ?—A. No, except that it is 

Q. It is a guess, isn’t it?—A. It is to a certain extent a guess. 

Q. Not to a certain extent, but it is altogether a guess?—A. Well, it is not mad 
from measurements, it is made from—— 

Q. Now, I am sorry but I must trouble you, Mr. Lumsden, to give me the same 
information with regard to division 6, division 7 and division 8 of ‘F?’ ; tell me how 
many diggings you made on division No. 6?—A. Tell me where the division extends 
to. 

Q. From 2474 up to 4686; 4686 to 4694 is one cut?—A. I have got a digging at 
2479 plus 90. I have got no assembled rock there. I dug at 3547 plus 50. 

Q. That was evidently not a station that was in issue? That was not one that 
was being arbitrated?—A. No, the cut was from 3540:75 to 3556:80. 

Q. 3540 to 3542 is the one that is complained of here (referring to printed list) ? 
—A. You know that possibly may be on the other numbering on ahead. 

Q. There is nothing up to 3446 that is the arbitrated portion; How do you 
account for that?—A. Unless it may be a duplicated number. That is on division 6. 
Station 3752. That is between—a cut between station 3446 plus 30 to 3759 plus 10. . 

Q. Could you just tell us how long these cuts were and how deep?—A. Not how 
deep. I can tell you how long they were by these stations. 

Q. Have you any notes of what the cut was?—A. I know what was returned in it. 

Q. What does it say?—A. I have got 4900— 

Q. No in the cut you made the digging in?—A. The note I have is ‘dug down 
about 10 feet from the top, north side. Nothing but clay. 

Q. What do you mean by digging down about 10 feet from the surface?—A. 
About 10 feet from the surface down on the slope, about 10 feet. 
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Q. How deep did you dig?—A. I can’t tell you how deep. We dug down 10 feet 
from the surface. 


That is down the slope?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. That is lengthwise?—A. That is vertically. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. A foot and a half to a foot?—A. Probably we dug about three or four feet 
both ways. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Probably but you don’t know?—A. No, I don’t know I can’t remember now. 

Q. That is three we have got in this division. Now, go along please—A. Dug 
at 3958 plus 25. 

Q. What did you find there?—A. I have not got the dimensions we dug. 

Q. You have no dimensions of what you dug at all?—A. Not there. 

Mr. Ciarke.—That is station 3958 plus 25. 

Mr. SmirH.—3957, 


The Wirness.—No, 3958 plus 25. X 
Mr. Smırn.—We have it here 3957 in the arbitrated portion. 
By Mr. Moss: 


— Q. What do you say about your digging?—A. (Reads) ‘Dug at 3958 plus 25, 
! south. Found no assembled rock. 


Q. You dug down and found no assembled rock. 
By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Have you any sizes of your digging at all?—A. The dimensions of the dig- 
ging I have not got. ‘Dug at station 4099 plus 75.’ 

Q. That does not seem to be mentioned as one that is being arbitrated. There 
must be a typographical error there. You see on the second column of page 9 (S. 
paper 42a), it says ‘4075 to station 4070.’ That must be a mistake, mustn’t it?—A. 
ie Yes, I see that 4070. 

Q. That must be a typographical error?—A. I expect so. 

Q. Perhaps that is the one you are referring to?—A. This is 4096. The cutting 
starts at 4096 plus 65 to 4100 plus 75. 

Q. What is the size of the digging?—A. I have not got any dimensions at all. 

Q. Your note does not say whether it is 2, or 6 or 10 feet?—A. I find (reads) :— 
“A good many stones and gravel. No assembled rock.’ 

Q. A good many stones?—A. A good many stones and gravel. No assembled 
rock. 

Q. Surely, Mr. Lumsden, if you found a good many stones you may have had 
assembled rock when the classification was made?—A. Not if a large preportion of 
a it was gravel and sand. 

í 
l 


Q. If you found a good many stones?—A. You will find a good many stones. 

Q. You had sand and clay, and it was cemented together. Surely that would be 

assembled rock, wouldn’t it?—A. Not unless a large proportion of it was stones. 

Q. Not unless a large proportion of it was stones. Who is going to tell what is a 
ie large proportion when you come to look at it two years after?—A. This stuff we 
a moved had not been moved before. 

~ Q. What ?—A. The material we moved had not been moved before. 
Q. The slopes had been dressed?—A. This is inside. This is inside the slopes 
that had been dressed off. 
Q. But you didn’t dig in far enough.—A. We dug in as a rule three or four feet. 
Q. That would not get inside the dressing of the slopes?—A. It gets inside of 
what has been dressed. 
Q. How would it? It depends on your slope. You may get in or you may not!— 
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A. These slopes were most of them taken off, were supposed to be taken off, at 14 
to i 

Q. You have already explained fully to the committee that you could not take 
off 14 to 1 in assembled rock, it would be most dangerous to qo it?—A. What are 
you talking about? You mean 3 to 1. I am saying 13 to 1. 

Q. These slopes were 14 to 1?—A. Some might have been a little steeper. Some 
might have been 1 to 1 or 4 to 1. 

Q. Have you any record of what they actually were, the slopes?—A. I could not 
tell you, not the individual cuts, what they were. I don’t know what they were taken 
out as—the slopes most of them. 

Q. Do you tell this committee you dug in two feet and got into material that 
had never been disturbed?—A. As a rule that slope tended like that (illustrating by 
a gesture.) We will say 14 to 1. By going down 4 feet there—— 

Q. You have not said you dug 4 feet?—A. I haven’t said it. We dug down 3 or 
4 feet and probably in places it would be 5 feet or more. That is it would be just a 
triangular piece taken out like that (illustrating by a gesture). 

Q. You have been talking about two feet. A while ago you said as a matter of 
fact 2 feet. probably ?—A. We dug all depths. I can’t tell you the individual details 
except where I have got the figures here. If you get out on the ground and dig there 
you will see more of it in 5 minutes than I can tell you in a day. 

Q. But I want to see if J cannot get at some idea of what you actually did do, 
whether it was 2 feet or 4 feet?—A. I cannot tell you at this point whether we dug 
2 or 4 feet. We dug down into the original ground anyway. 

Q. How did you know what it was like when you were not there till nearly two 
years afterwards?—A. A great deal of this work I am speaking of now was being 
carried on at the time I was there, it was not finished. 

Q. If you would only indicate that as we go along we would save a good deal of 
time+—A. But you have jumped me over the whole division. A great deal of work 
was not finished when we got there. 

Q. A great deal of this work was done two years before you got there?—A. Some 
of it was but a great deal of this work was being done when we got there. 

Q. Does division 6 differ materially from division 5?—A. There was a great deal 
more work going on in division 6 than on division 5. They were laying tracks on 
division 5 but not on division 6. Tracks were laid on some parts of division 5 but not 
on this portion of division 6. 

Q. What does your note say?—A. I told you I have got no note for that. 

Q. All right. Give us the next digging you have got. Was Mr. Poulin there when 
you made that digging, the district engineer?—A. I can’t tell you positively. . He 
was with us but whether he was there actually at the time or not I cannot tell. 

Q. Very well give us the next digging?—A. (Reads) ‘Dug down side at 4,233 
plus 50.’ 

Q. We have got 4,235 to 4,240 as the part objected to and in arbitration ?—A. I 
have got a note ‘4,228 plus 80 to 4,240 plus 57” At station 4,233 plus 50 I have got 
‘Dug down north side. No assembled,’ 

Q. Have you got any note of how much you dug? Have you got a note of how 
wide your digging was?—A. No. 

Q. Or how deep?—A. No. 

Q. Or how long?—A. No. 


Q. Give us the next digging?—A. (Reads) ‘ Dug at station 4,429 plus 80.’ 


Q. That is evidently one of those there is no arbitration about2?—A. No, it 
appears not. 


Q. Well, what did you find there?—A. All I have got is (reads): Dug south 
side. No assembled.’ 
Q. No assembled?—A. No. 
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Q. Is there no statement there as to the digging, the length, breadth or anything 
else of your digging?—A. No. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Did you make any reduction there, Mr. Lumsden? What did you do at that 
eutting?—A. I have got (reads) : ‘ Allowed 19,965 yards of rock, 180 yards loose rock, 
and 5,991 yards of train fill.’ 

Q. That is what you allowed?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did the returns show?—A. 16,965 feet of rock. 


By Mr. Smith: 


: Q. You allowed 3,000 yards more than the returns showed?—A. The overbreak 
in this case was not deducted from that. The overbreak was 6,994 yards. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Show us what you did with that?—A. The return that I have got is 16,965 
yards of rock. Of overbreak there was 6,994 yards, and 130 yards of assembled rock. 
Out of that I have made it: rock, 19 

Q. Those are your figures, not the engineer’s return?—A. I have made it 19,965 
yards of solid rock, 130 yards of loose rock, and took 3,994 yards of the overbreak and 


allowed it as 13 to 1, as train fill. 
Q. Was that confirmed by the other arbitrators 2A. I can’t remember if it was. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. It must have been confirmed by Mr. Kelliher 2—A. I presume so. 
Q. It was the average of your opinions?—A. I presume so. I have no special 
note of it. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. That is of the overbreak you have made solid rock 3,000?—A. We allowed 


8,000 feet of it as solid rock. 
Q. The division engineer would have allowed 6.9942—A. Yes. 
Q. Or had returned that?—A. Had returned that. 


By Mr. Smith: 
As overbreak?—A. As overbreak. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. The remaining 3,994 of the overbreak you allowed as 


of train fill. z 
Q. Well, he had returned that. The resident engineer had returned 5,991 yards 


of train fill, hadn’t he?—A. No, he had returned no train fill. 


A. As 5,991 yards 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Mr: Lumsden, what is tbe cut you made there?—A. Well, it increases the 


total yardage by 1,997 yards, but it reduces 
Q. You increase, as a matter of fact, the measurement of your cross-section, 


would you not?—A. You would increase the product of the measurement of the cross- 


section if you allowed 13. 
Q. You increased the product of the measurement of the cross-section by reason 


of the overbreak?—A. For a portion of the overbreak. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Dollars and cents show a decrease ?—A. A decrease. 
Q. But not very material in that case?—A. There would be some because there 


is a difference between solid rock 
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By Mr. Smith: 

Q. A difference between solid rock and train fill? But you allowed 13 to 1 as 
train fill?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us any other digging in that division?—A. Station 4,596 plus 
14 to 4,597 plus 80. 

Q. That was evidently another one that was not objected to at all or not in arbi- 
tration at all?—A. No. I have got a note regarding that (reads): ‘Dug here. No 
assembled rock. No depth, no width.’ 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Did you prune that down in the same way?—A. There was only a thousand, 
a little over a thousand, yards in that cut altogether. 

Q. Did you cut it down?—A. We cut it down to 157 yards of assembled rock 
and we put it in as loose rock. That is all that was done. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. That is all in that section?—A. That is all in that one. 

Q. That brings you to very nearly the end of division No. 6?—A. That is up to 
station 4,694. 

Q. Very well; now we have eight diggings you made in this division No. 6. Now, 
I will ask you to look at the profile and tell us how many cuttings there were in 
division No. 6?—A. (After examining profile) 152. 

Q. So that, Mr. Lumsden, you made diggings in 8 cuts out of 152?—A. Yes. 

Q. But to be absolutely fair you tell us that some of the cuttings were there ?—A. 
Some of the cuttings were there and a great many deep cuttings referred to were 
being worked at the time we were there. They were not finished. 

Q. I understand from what you told us before that no measurements were made 
in division No. 67—A. I made no measurements. 

Q. None whatever? What can you tell us about division No. 7 from your notes 
as to the number of cuttings in which you made any diggings?’—A. Station 1,585 plus 
50, that is backed up chainage again. 

Q. What do you mean by backed up chainage?—A. It starts over again; it goes 
backwards now. i 

Q. 1,580 to 1,593 is objected to in division No. 7?—A. Yes, I have got it from 
1,592 to 1,579 backwards; that is the same cutting. 

Q. That is the same cutting and that is your first digging?—A. Another digging 
at 1,584 on the same cutting. 

Q. That is the same one?—A. The same cutting, only, two diggings in the same 
cutting. ‘In digging three feet deep’ is the note I have on the first one. 

Q. What is the next one?—A. He found no assembled rock on the second one. 

Q. No dimensions?—A. No dimensions. i 

Q. In either case?—A. I have three feet deep in the first one, but no dimensions 
in the second one. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. How do they take the measurement in the return? 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. What did you do with the returns, Mr. Lumsden ?—A. Where? 

Q. Where you made those diggings in 1,583?—A. The returns given to me are: 
rock, 14,258; overbreak, 4,390; loose rock, 7,562; common excavation, 363. 

Q. That is a big cutting, is it?—A. Over 20,000 yards in it. 

Q. What did you do with it?—A. I have got 13,258 yards solid rock, 8,562 yards 
loose rock and 363 yards of common excavation thrown out; thrown some of the over- 
break out because it was wasted. 
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By Mr. Smith: 
Q. That is all you have done there?—A. Yes. 


Q. There does not seem to be any question of assembled rock in there?—A. No, 
there was no assembled rock in there. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. You just tossed out some of the overbreak?—A. Overbreak. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. What amount did you toss out, to use the expression?—A. 3,890 yards of over- 
break there was in it, but I put in—I have got mixed up on those figures. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. You tossed out the whole of the overbreak?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Let me ask you a question, Mr. Lumsden. The only difference that you have 
made then is that you have taken 1,000 off the 14,258 of solid rock and you have 
added to the loose rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have left the common excavation as it was, 363 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have wiped out altogether the 3,890 yards of overbreak?—A. Yes. 

Q. On what principle?—A. Because it was wasted. 

Q. The total overbreak you have wiped out?—A. Yes, I have got the total over- 

break—I have got 3,890 cut out for waste. 

i Q. That is the total overbreak?—A. Yes, that is all the overbreak. 

y Q. How could you possibly form any opinion whatever ?—A. You can form an 

opinion. 

Q. Well, how can you do so going there long after the thing was done to deter- 
mine whether there was an overcharge of dynamite which loosened so much rock? 
How could you possibly form an opinion at all?—A. You can form an opinion. I 
cannot say how accurate it would be, but you can form an opinion in a cut twenty 
4 years after, where it was heavily shot up. 

; Q. You can form an opinion on anything, but when an engineer forms an 
opinion it is not like a lawyer? A lawyer’s opinion may be very inaccurate, but an 
engineer’s opinion is supposed to be accurate?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you say that such an opinion will be accurate?—A. I can say that you 
can form a good opinion as to whether it was heavily charged or not a good many 
years after. : 

Q. How would you figure?—A. It depends on what kind of rock was in it. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Where was the material A. I cannot state in this particular cut whether 
it was drawn over the sides or hauled out, wasted on the sides or wasted on the top. 


| By Mr. Moss: 
ae Q. In the returns that the engineers make, everything is shown as overbreaks, 
a except when you cut it right down to the theoretical prism?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you deducted everything?—A. In that case we deducted the whole of it. 
Q. Reduced the contractors to the theoretical prism?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. A thousand yards, you have taken from the solid rock and put on the loose 
rock?—A. That is the thousand yards I was looking for. 
Q. That is the thousand yards you have taken off solid rock and put on loose 
rock. What I wish to ask is whether you think as an engineer that it is possible, 
whether it would be just, fair and honest to hold the contractors down to the theoreti- 


oun 
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cal cross-section when they are dealing with high explosives? How could you possi- 
bly say five, ten or fifteen feet off the theoretical cross-section would be reasonable? 
How can you possibly see it looking at it afterwards?—A. By the way the rock is laid. 

Q. But you don’t see the rock when the blast is put in there?—A. You don’t see 
the rock when the blast is put in there, but you see in what shape the rock was laying, 
whether it was in horizontal beds, vertical beds or inclined beds. 

Q. Would you undertake to say theoretically how much a blast is going to move? 
—-A. No, you cannot say exactly what a blast is going to move. 

Q. If you cannot thereotically, can you figure approximately?—A. You can im- 
agine what you are going to do. 

Q. It is only imagination after all2—A. You cannot tell exactly what you will 
move. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Is it fair to hold the contractor down to the theoretical prism in a case like 
that?—A. All I can say in cases like this, we never pay for slopes except in an un- 
mistakeable slide. 

Q. But your contract provided for paying for that?—A. No, we pay for nothing 
outside the slope, except it was caused by distinct slides. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. You have given us those first two diggings—-— 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Is it not this: It is not a question of what is fair, I suppose it is a question 
of what the contract calls for. This contract calls for measurement of rock within 
the slope lines, exeept where the blasting of the rock behind. the slope lines is not due 
to the excessive use of explosives by the contractor. Is not that the contract we are 
dealing with?—A. That is not the wording of it 

Q. I might not have the exact wording. My impression about this—you can 
correct me and we will get the language—if the contractor is entitled in rock work 
to the rock that is behind the slope lines, if it has come down without negligence on 
his part in the operation of blasting. 


Mr. Smıru.— Without the excessive use of explosives. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. ‘ Unavoidable, I think it is. That will depend very much upon the cleavage 
of the rock and the strata?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Moss. (Reading): 
Material in slips, slides and subsidences extending beyond the slopes in 
cuttings will not be paid for unless, in the opinion of the engineer, such occur- 


rences were beyond the control of the contractor and not preventable by due care ~ 
and diligence. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q it qualifies the other clause which says, ‘You shall not allow anything be- 
D the slope line.” That is right. I mean my interpretation of it is correct ?—A. 
es. 
By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Mr. Lumsden, you issued a circular bearing date February 11, 1909, in rela- — 
tion to overbreak?—A. Yes. I don’t remember what it was. 
Q. We will file it as an exhibit. 
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_ EXHIBIT No. 63. 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


OFFICE OF THE CHI ‘GINEER. 
To ALL ENGINEERS— 4 pee 
: Having been. asked for an explanation of the term ‘overbreak in rock cut- 
tings,’ and my views as to the same, I may say that this term is one that, in as 
far as my experience goes, has only been made use of in late years, and does not 
appear in any portion of our contracts or specifications. 

My understanding of it is that it means rock in cuttings outside of the regu- 
lar 4 to 1 slopes which contractors may have to remove for various causes. 

Rock cuttings are laid out by the resident engineer and slope stakes placed, 
and contractors are entitled to all rock taken out by them to the required slopes 
between the stakes placed by the engineer, and deposited where directed by the 
engineer. The contractor is also entitled to payment for the removal of slips or 
slides which may take place from outside the slope stakes, provided, in the opinion 
of the engineer on the ground, they are beyond the control of the contractor. See 
clause 37 of Specifications. When rock inside of slope stakes has been wasted 
through use of large blasts, and the material is required for embankments, it 
must be treated under clause 13 of the Specifications. 

I would call your attention to the following clauses: In the contract, clause 
6 incorporates as part of the contract the drawings attached to the contract which 
show typical rock cuttings. In the Specifications, clause 4 gives the dimensions 
and clause 5 the slopes to which cuttings are to be laid out. Clause 13 prohibits 
the use of large blasts, except under certain conditions. Clause 18 provides that 
slopes of all excavations must be cut true, &c. Clause 19 provides against wast- 
ing of material, except as stated. Clauses 37 and 38 provide for slips or slides 
taking place outside of slopes. Clause 120 provides for removal of shattered rock 
in tunnels at contractors’ expense. 

At points where the use of rock borrow has been approved of by me, and the 
rock outside of slopes in adjacent cuttings, for which otherwise the contractors 
would not be entitled to payment, has been utilized in embankments, it should 
be paid for at the rock borrow prices, but no overhaul beyond such rock borrow 
necessitated should be allowed. : 5 

The division and resident engineers on the ground should be the best judges 
of what is or is not so-called overbreak, for which the contractor would be en- 
titled to payment. As a rule, it would be found that one side of the cutting is 
liable to slide in or break back, owing to the inclination of the rock stratification, 
while the other side is not. Where caused by the use of enormous blasts, rock 
has to be removed from outside of regular slopes, it should not be allowed, except 
in cases as before mentioned, or where it was made use of in embankments, which 
would otherwise be made up of common excavation or train-hauled material, in 
which case the rock should be paid for at its equivalent value in such embank- 
ment. 

Hucum D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 

Ortawa, February 11, 1909. 


Q. In that circular I see that you say: 

The divisional and resident engineers on the ground should be the best judges 
of what is, or is not, so-called overbreak for which the contractor would be en- 
titled to payment. As a rule, it will be found that one side of a cutting is liable 
to slide in or break back, owing to the inclination of the rock stratification, while 
the other side is not. Where caused by the use of enormous blasts, rock has to 
be removed from outside of regular slopes, it should not be allowed except in 
cases as before mentioned, or where it was made use of in embankments, which 
would otherwise have been made up of common excavation or train hauled ma- 
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terial, in which case the rock should be paid for at its equivalent value in such 
embankment. 


Will you kindly look at the circular that you issued and say if that gives your 
views to overbreaks?—A. That is the circular. 

Q. That is the circular which you issued, Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that, I suppose, still contains your views as to the meaning of overbreak? 
—A,. Yes. 

Q. ‘Where it has been by the use of enormous blasts?—A. Yes, but you read 
the first portion of it, I think the first long clause in it. 

Q. (Reading): 

Rock ‘cuttings are laid out by the resident engineer and slope stakes placed 
and contractors are entitled to all rock taken out by them to the required slopes 
between the stakes placed by the engineer, and deposited where directed by the 
engineer. The contractor is also entitled to payment for the removal of slips or 
slides which may take place from outside the slope stakes, provided, in the opinion 
of the engineer on the ground, they are beyond the control of the contractor. 
See clause 37 of the specification. 

That is to allow one and one half for common excavations?—A. That is inside 
the slope, where part of the cutting has been blown off. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. That is where you blasted it to smithereens?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. In one case you spoke of being wasted through the use of large blasts, and 
further down in the last clause you speak of the use of enormous blasts. You mean 
the same thing, don’t you?—A. What does the last one refer to in enormous blasts? 

Q. That last one says: 


‘It should not. be allowed except in cases as before mentioned or where it 
was made use of in embankments.’ 


A. Yes. 

Q. So that it comes down to this, that it is a question whether in the opinion 
of the resident engineer rocks taken from outside the slopes, removed outside the 
slopes, the theoretical slopes, or shall we call it the prism, or the cross-section, what- 
ever you like, if it has been caused by the injudicious or imprudent use of enormous 
blasts, the engineer might allow it except where it has been used in embankments 
even to the extent of one and a half to one?—A. The extent would mean what 
material could be obtained. If in place of excessive rock and overbreak, it was 
necessary to borrow rock to make up that embankment, that would be paid: for as 
solid rock: On the other hand if other material was blasted, that would only be paid 
for whatever it was. 


By Mr. Chrysler: ; 


Q. In the particular case we started with, Mr. Lumsden, the propriety of remov- 
ing 3,890 yards of overbreak depends not merely on the question of its being beyond 
the slopes, of its being removed by, say, negligent blasting, but also upon the ques- 
tion of the use that was made of the rock outside the slope?—A. My note says it 
was wasted. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. But then there would have to be an element of excessive blasting first before 
you could penalize the contractor ?—A. I cannot tell in this particular instance. 
Q. That is the result of your interpretation that there must have been an exces- 
sive use of blasting before you would penalize the contractor, even if he got outside 
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the theoretical slope?—A. Sometimes without excessive blasting, they go outside the 
theoretical slope. 

Q. Before you penalize there must be excessive blasting ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How can you judge whether there is excessive blasting or not?—A. How 
you can judge on the ground is if you see a mass or 20 or 30 yards of rock blown 40 
or 50 feet into the woods you can tell. 

Q. Did you see it in this cut?—A. No, I cannot say whether it was there or not, 

Q. That is what we are speaking about?—A. You are speaking generally. Im- 
mediately before that I thought you meant generally. 

Q. I mean in this cut. You cut the engineers down to the exact prism here, and 
apparently you said they were at fault for not holding the contractor down to the 
exact prism. I want to know what your exact reason for that was?—A. I cannot 
say how it was wasted in this case. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Look at the letter dated February 25, 1909, from Mr. Woods, assistant 
engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific, to yourself and say whether that does not 
approve of your interpretation of the overbreak?—A. Yes, that approves of it. 

Q. We will file that as Exhibit No. 64. 


EXHIBIT No. 64. 
MontTreaL, QuE., February 25, 1909.. 


Mr. HucH LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer N. T. Railway, 
Ottawa. 


. Dear SR,—I have yours of February 24, fyle 8,530, in reply to my letter of 
the 23rd, re overbreak on district ‘F,’ and note inclosed copy of your interpreta- 
* tion of the meaning of overbreak which was furnished all engineers on the work. 

The explanation in your circular is satisfactory, and I am sure there will be 
no objections from this company if these instructions are carried out. 

In this connection, I note, also, on Residency 31 an item has been allowed 
of 3,053 cubic yards of overbreak in rock tunnel, and another item of a similar 
nature on one of the other residencies. If this overbreak is within the portals 
of the tunnel, I see nothing in our specification for allowing same. Kindly 
give this matter your attention also, and oblige, 

Yours truly, 
H. A. WOODS, 
Asst. Chief Engineer, 
Grand Trunk Railway. 


Q. Now, that is station 1580? Will you look at it and see if you have any more 
diggings in division No. 7? You have only given us those two diggings on division 
7¢—A. Another digging in 1396. 

Q. That is evidently not the one in controversy ?—A. Are you on No. 7 now? 

Q. Division No. 7, yes. You have given us 1,580 two diggings?—A. Yes; then 
1,396. 

Q. That is the one that is evidently not in controversy. It was not in arbitra- 
A tion at all ?—A. No. 

Q. What have you got there?—A. Both sides all sand to the north; one boulder 
and a few small stones and gravel to the south; no assembled rock. 

Q. What are the dimensions of your digging?—A. I have no dimensions. 

Q. Whatever your digging was you found stone?—A. All sand on the north side 
and on the south side we found one boulder and some stones. 

Q. It does not say ‘small’ it just says ‘stones ?—A. ‘Boulder, stones and gravel 


‘on one side.’ 
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Q. And you have no idea whether it was two feet, one foot, seven feet (—A. No, 2i 
I cannot give you the dimensions. - 

Q. Give us the next one. Before you pass from that one, tell how you would 
have changed the specifications, what are your returns and how much?—A. What 
station was that? 

Q. It is not one of those in controversy at all?—A. The returns, as I got them, 
and as I have given them: rock, 5,226, out of which 1,965 was assembled rock. 
1,9762—A. No. 1,965, and out of that, overbreak 3,324. 

That is something separate?—A. That overbreak is outside of the—— 
Yes?—A. How I have treated that is rock, 49,223. 

Yes?—A. That is allowing one-half the overbreak. 

Allowing one-half the overbreak ?—A. Yes, that is ledge rock and one-half the 
overbreak. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Disallowing the assembled rock ?—A. No, putting the assembled rock in along 


with 484 yards of loose rock as loose rock. 
Q. Give us the loose rock, then ?—A. 484 yards loose rock. 


By Mr. Smith: à 

Q. Like all the rest that was done on a pure guess ?—A. That is my opinion of 
what it was. 

Q. Now, give us any other cuttings you have on that division ?—A. Dug at 1289. 

Q. A digging at 1289?—A. ‘Dug at station 1289) that is the note I see that I have 
here, and the note is, ‘Dug at station 1289, no assembled rock.’ 

Q. Have you any dimensions of the diggings or anything else?—A. No. 

Q. And that is one which is not in the arbitration at all2—A. No. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. You did something with the return there, or did you not?—A. I did nothing 
with this one; I didn’t get the ledge rock separated from the assembled rock. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q: Did you have the figures of that return in your book?—A. I have the total 
rock, but no ledge rock separated from the assembled rock. ; 

Q. You have no change in the rock there?—A. I havent figured out anyway. 

Q. Have you any more diggings yet?—A. I haven’t any here, I have to go into 
the other book—station 520, that is not in this. 

Q. That is evidently not one that is in this list?—A. Oh, yes, it is, there is a 520 
here. 


0000o 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. That is in the other division though?—A. 520 to 514—no, it is not one of 
these, I don’t think so. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. It is evidently one that was not in dispute at all; the Grand Trunk Pacifie 
people never objected to it. It is not one that was in arbitration at all?—A. I do not ~ 
think it is. 

Q. Have you any digging there?—A. Yes. 

Q. How big was the digging ?—A. There is no note of it. 

Mr. Moss.—What did you do with the return ? 


By Mr. Smith: i 


Q. Did you vary the return there?—A. I have got that return, including a borrow 
pit at the west, and I can’t give you the figures for the cut. 
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By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Nor whether you made any change /—A. I can’t. tell you what change I made; 
I see a note at the bottom, ‘ This includes borrow pit to the west, and I can’t give you 
the figures for the cutting. I have another digging here at 294. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Well, 294 was evidently another place that was not in dispute at all; there was 
no arbitration about it at all?—A. That appears to be so. 

Q. Yes, that brings you very near to the end of division No. 7, doesn’t it?—A. I 
believe I have got out of that division now. 

Q. That is the end of division No. 7 then, ?sn’t it, Mr. Lumsden ?—A. That is the 
end of division No. 7. 

Q. So then, to sum up, we have between stations 1580 and 1593 two diggings 
that were made at one of the stations with regard to which there was a claim made, 
and which was referred to the arbitration, then we have five other diggings at stations 
none of which were in arbitration at all, that is correct, isn’t it?—A. I presume so. 

Q. Now, will you tell us before the committee adjourns how many cuttings there 
were on division 7?—A. (After examining profile) 226. 

Q. So we have 226 cuttings in division No. 7, and in that number you only 
made a digging in one cutting that was in controversy, or in arbitration, and in five 
others that were not in the arbitration at all?—A. Yes. z 

Mr. Smıtu.—Now, if the committee will bear with us for a few minutes longer, 
it will only be a very short time, we will be able to finish up division No. 8 in E? 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. In division No. 8 will you tell us, Mr. Lumsden, how many diggings you 
made?—A. I have a digging here at station 8817 plus 45—I can’t find it, I can’t see 


where that can be. 
Q. That may be, there is an 8224 to 8227 in division No. 8/—A. 82942 
Q. That is probably not in division No. 8 at all. Division No. 8 seems to end 


at 8286. 


‘By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Perhaps Mr. Lumsden had no digging at all in division No. 8?—A. Oh, yes, 
this is away beyond the division; I don’t apparently have any in that at all. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. You have no diggings at all in division No. 8?—A. Not on this profile. 
Q. Will you go over the profile of division No. 8 and see how many cuttings 
there are?—A. (After examining profile) Mr. Smith, do you wish me to go over the 
whole of this division? I have got now to the end of what the figures given in the 


complaints are. : yes : 
Q. That is all that is necessary, because there is no use going into what is not in 


controversy at all. I want to shorten it as much as possible—A. There are 52 cut- 
tings up to that point. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Did you go over the whole of the division?—A. No. 
Q. Did you go as far as Rennie?—A. I don’t know whether I went over it to 


Rennie—no, it is not to Rennie. o : Ae Se 
Q. Does that comprise the whole of Division No. 8, does it take all of Division 


No. 82—A. Oh no, this is only to the end of the complaints, 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. As I remember it, I think you only objected up to Rennie didn’t you? You 
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said it was the portion up to Rennie you had lost confidence in?—A. Yes, but this 
is not up to Rennie. > 

Q. It is up to the end of that portion that was in arbitration, that the Grand 
Trunk Pacific objected to?—A. It is up to the end of these complaints here. 

Q. Then let us get it down. You have 52 cuttings up to that point?—A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps it will be well, inasmuch as you object yourself up to Rennie, per- 
haps you had better tell us how many cuttings there were from this point up to 
Rennie. It won’t take you long will it?—A. I will start fresh and count them on 
from that point will I? 

Q. Yes, that is right—A. (After examining profile) There are 71. 

Q. Is that up to Rennie?—A. About 70 up to the end of that profile. 

Q. That does not take you up to Rennie?—A. Not quite, about 10 miles short. 

Q. There are you say about 70 more cuttings, and that takes you up to within 
10 miles of Rennie?—A. Yes. 

Q. And upon the whole of that division No. 8, you never made any diggings 
whatever, according to your notes?—A. Oh yes, as I told you, I have some big ones 
beyond the end of this profile. 

Q. How many diggings have you?—A. I have only come to one, I will have to 
look back and find out—8817, that is the one I have given you. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Y es, that is the one I have here. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. That is the one you gave, and that is one other that wasn’t in controversy ?— 
A. I don’t think I have any more, I am sure I haven’t. 

Q. To sum up, Mr. Lumsden, in Divisions 5, 6, 7, and 8 you took no measure- 
ments whatever anywhere?—A. We made no measurements. 

Q. In fact during the whole of your visit on that arbitration trip you never took 
any measurements?—A. No, except the measurements I took in order to get out the 
stake line, but those are not measurements for quantities. 

Q. And the diggings that you made for the purpose of inspecting the slope, what 
remained, you have given to us now?—A. Yes, that is as far as I know I have given 
you them all. 

Q. And there are none others?—A. As far as I know there are none others. 

Q. And you have very carefully examined your notes day by day?—A. I haven’t 
detected any. 

Q. You are perfectly certain there are no others?—A. I don’t think there are 
any others. 

Q. And the figures which you have given us from your notes are the average of 
the opinion of yourself and Mr. Kelliher and also of Mr. Schreiber in certain cases? 
—A. They are in every case what I thought. 

Q. What you were willing to accept as a compromise?—A. Yes, what I put down 
as my figures eventually. 

Q. Eventually? Quite so. Then I think, Mr. Chairman, we will adjourn at 
this point. 


Committee adjourned until 11 a.m. Tuesday 12th April. 
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Tuespay, April 12, 1910. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. Geoffrion (Chairman) presiding. 


The examination of Mr. Hugh D. Lumsden, continued :— 
By Mr. Smith: 


Q. At the adjournment, Mr. Lumsden, we concluded the examination respecting 
the arbitration proceedings on District F. I would like you to tell us just when you 
began the examination on District B. If you refer to page 180 of the proceedings 
of this committee, near the top of the page, you will see there, in answer to the 
question, ‘When did you go to Section B’? You said, ‘We reached Quebec on 
Tuesday, the 15th June’?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you began, with the other arbitrators, the work of inspecting Section ‘B?’ 
on the 16th?—A. Yes. We reached the end of the track on the 16th, mile 141. 

Q. Is that where you began your work?—A. We started from there to walk out. 

Q. How far?—A. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of eight or nine miles. 

Q. You have it here that on Saturday about 4.50 in the morning you walked out 
to Creek à Shea, which was about the 150th mile?—A. Yes. 

Q. That portion was not in dispute between the Grand Trunk Pacific and the 
Transcontinental ?—A. No. 

Q. What was your object in going beyond the scope of the arbitration?—A. Well, 
as far as I was personally concerned I was willing to go, and the other arbitrators 
wanted to go further, wanted to see to the end of the 150th mile. 

Q. Although the matter had never been submitted to arbitration at all?—A. No; 
I didn’t on that portion consult with them; I didn’t go over it with them; that is, I 
didn’t compare notes with them. 

Q. Did they make any notes?—A. I believe so. 

Q. Of that portion, even though it was not in dispute at all?—A. I believe they 
made notes. 

Q. From your notes are you able to tell us the time that you spent, respectively, 
on the portion that was in arbitration or in dispute, and the portion that was not 2— 
A. Apparently I spent the whole of the 17th and part of the morning of the 18th over 
the work that was not in dispute. 

Q. My instructions are that upon Section ‘ B’ there were only disputes extending 
over about 32 miles; is that correct?—A. I would have to os up the stations before 
I could tell the lense. 

Q. Perhaps it would refresh your memory if you were to look at the first page 
of the Return, Sessional Paper 42a. There seems to be, in this letter addressed to 
you by Mr. Woods, a reference to the portion between miles 115 and 132—from the 
Batiscan river west for fifteen or twenty miles, and later, from miles 115 to 132; 
so it would appear to be from Batiscan river to the 132nd mile; how much would 
that amount to altogether ?—A. The mileage from the Batiscan river, I don’t remem- 
ber definitely. 

Mr. Doucet.—From the 65th to the 85th miles, twenty miles; then from 115 to 
132, seventeen miles. 

The Witness.—Thirty-seven miles, practically. 


Q. That would appear to include all the portions that any complaint had been 
made about, and which was submitted to arbitration?—A. That appears to be so. 
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Q. But from your evidence in answer to questions by Mr. Chrysler, it appears 
that you and the other arbitrators went over about 100 miles?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, I suppose you must have spent more than a day and a half on 63 miles 
wouldnt you? You were telling us that you spent one day and a portion of another 
day?—A. Oh, but that is on the north end; that is simply on the portion from the 
north end to where the disputed points arose. 

Q. What distance would that be?—A. Judging from these figures, it would ve 
18 miles. 

Q. I am quite right, I suppose, in assuming that what you said in that statement 
which you fyled here—that you had lost confidence in the engineers and in the en- 
gineering staff because of your visit at the time of the arbitration—refers to and 
eovers this arbitration trip that we are now speaking about?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was on account of what you then saw?—A. On this and the previous one, 
one E? 

Q. This is the trip on District ‘B’ that caused you to lose confidence in the 
engineering staff?—A. Yes. 

Q. On that 18 miles that you covered in the portion of two days, what did you 
do? What sort of an examination did you make?—A. Similar to what we did o:: 
District ‘F’—what I did on ‘F, with the exception that I don’t know whether we 
did any digging there or not. I don’t remember that we did any digging. 

Q. Would it be troubling you too much to look at the profile and tell us how 
many cuttings there are in that 18 miles?—A. I could count them up on the profile. 

Q. Mr. Huestis will show you that profile; will you tell us what diggings you 
made on the 18 miles?—A. I don’t know that there were any made on the 18 miles. 
(Examining profile.) I don’t see on that eighteen miles any mention of digging. 

Q. Of course, if there had been any diggings you would certainly have noted if? 
—A. I think so. 

Q. So we may assume that now as conclusively proved, that you made no dig- 
gings?’—A. I don’t think I made any diggings. 

Q. What about measurements? Did you take any measurements?—A. No. 

Q. None whatever ?—A. None that I remember of. 

Q. And that, of course, would be a thing that you would naturally have noted 
in your notes if you had made them?—A. Yes, I am satisfied I did not measure any- 
thing, 

Q. Mr. Huestis will give you the profile—I should like to know just what are 
the cuttings on that 18 miles?—A. (Examining profile.) A hundred, practically. 

Q. Now let us get very clearly, from which mile to which mile, that 18 mile ex- 
tends?—A. 132 to 150, that is what I believe it to be. 

Q. From following the profile, Mr. Lumsden, it appeared to me that many of 
those cuttings were very deep?—A. Some of them are, and some of them are very 
small. 

Q. But take that 18 miles on the whole, it represented very heavy work, didn’t 

Q. Is that along the St. Maurice river?—A. A portion of it. 

. Q. Not only a lot of work, but what I mean is that it was very heavy and very . 
difficult construction ?—A. It was heavy work. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Is that along the St. Maurice River?—A. A portion of it. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. So that in a portion of two days you and the other arbitrators made an ex- 
amination of one hundred rock cuttings, and you never ?—A. I don’t know that 
they were always rock cuttings; cuttings. 

Q. A majority of them, of course, would be rock cuttings, in that country ?---A 
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Well, there is a great deal of rock; I wouldn’t like to say that the majority of them 
were what I would call rock cuttings. 

Q. I don’t want to bind you down to any form of words, Mr. Lumsden, but at 
all events in the time that you have mentioned here, a portion of the 16th and of the 
17th, you made an examination of one hundred cuttings extending over 18 miles, 
some of them you say deep and heavy work, and you have no measurements, and you 
never even once dug into the face of the slope?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. The other 20 miles, or 19 miles, or whatever it is that you did, will you give 
us some information with regard to it?—A. Which 19 miles do you refer to. 

Q. That will be from the Batiscan river west for fifteen or twenty miles; it will 
be from the 132nd to the 115th back?—A. That is the continuation of what I gave 

Q. Quite so? (Profile produced by Mr. Huestis)—A. (After examining profile) 
There are 46 cuttings. f 

Q. 46 cuttings on that 17 miles?—A. On that 17 miles. 

Q. I will make the same remark with regard to the character of these cuttings. 
Were they not extraordinarily deep and heavy cuttings?—A. There were some very 
heavy cuttings. 

Q. Well, my instructions are that that 17 miles is the heaviest construction on 
the whole of the Transcontinental?—A. I am not prepared to say as to the quantities 
of it, but it is a very heavy piece of work. 

Q. As an engineer, do you think it is possible to inspect that which you admit 
was very heavy construction, and which I am instructed was the heaviest construc- 
tion on the who'e Transcontinental, riding in a handear, or walking, without making 
any measurements, and without causing any diggings to be made into the side slopes 
—do you think as an engineer that you could form very much of an impression as 
to what the material was before it was taken out?—A. I certainly did. I formed an 
opinion of what it was. 

Q. Many of these cuttings would take months and months to make, would they 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the engineers would be examining the material taken out from day to 
day ?—A. I presume 60. 

Q. Would you think it a reasonable thing to do, to put your opinion made or 
acquired from, I think I am right in calling it, a very cursory examination, against 
the classification made from day to day by the resident engineers as the work was 
being done?—A. All I can say is that I could not agree with it. 

Q. What was the next portion that you examined on District B?—A. We con- 
tinued on southerly. 

Q. Those 17 miles that you have just been speaking about were included in the 
arbitration I believe/—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, where was the next portion that you examined?—A. We continued 
southerly, or easterly, continuously. 

Q. Tell us how long you were examining those 17 miles?—A. A portion of the 
18th and a portion of the 19th of June. 

Q. How many hours?—A. I can’t tell the exact number of hours, but I should 
think about two-thirds of the two days I should think about somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of that. Altogether about a day and a third, I should think. 

Q. Over extraordinarily heavy work ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You remember that in 1907 you had gone over some 6 or 7 miles of this 
same 17 miles?—A. Yes. 

Q. If I remember well?—A. Yes. We went over 5 miles of it. That is my re- 
collection of it, I don’t know the exact distance. 

Q. Well, 5 or 6, or 7 as the case may be?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you examined a number of the cuttings there, in which assemble? rock 
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was classified?—A. There was no assembled rock at that time. The classification of 
assembled rock, or the so-called assembled rock, was not until 1908. : 

Q. But it is not the name of the thing that I am talking about, but the thing 
itself —A. The same material I suppose? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. Be 

Q. And you remember that when you went over it you raised the same objection 
to the classification, to what you subsequently called assembled rock being put im as 
rock?—A. No, I can’t say that I raised objection to the classification because tsere 
was other material than rock in it. z 

Q. According to the view which you then entertained ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I think I am right in saying, according to the view which you still en- 
tertain as to what rock is? You think that is a fair statement of it?—A. Well, as 
far as the actual rock is concerned. 

Q. You objected to the classification ?—A. Yes. 

Q. This, I think, was in October?—A. Yes, October, 1907. 

Q. Then you made your interpretation in January, 1908, in which you intro- 
duced a new term?—A. Yes. 

Q. Assembled rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course you did not introduce a new thing?—A. No. 

Q. But you introduced a new term:—A. Yes. 

Q. After you made that interpretation in January, 1908, did you raise any 
further objection to the classification on this 5, 6 or 7 miles which you had previously 
complained about?—A. J don’t recollect of making any special objection to it. 

Q. Is it not the fact that your amended interpretation of the specifications in 
your own view covered the complaint which you had made with regard to this clas- 
sification 2—A. I don’t think it covered all the complaint or anything like it. I think 
it covered a portion of it. 

Q. If it didn’t cover it all, what steps did you take to correct that classification? 
—A. Well, I thought the engineers would take the steps to correct the classification. 

Q. Well, Mr. Lumsden, you went on the ground and you formed an opinion or 
you got some impression that—you will correct me if I am wrong in this—would be 
more likely to be right in 1907 than it would in 1909, wouldn’t it? Whatever impres- 
sion you got would be much more likely to be right in 1907 than it was two years 
later?—A. In the cuts that were being made in 1907 it would. 

Q. Yes, naturally —A. Yes. 

Q. And even in the cuts that were not exactly being worked, you have told us 
from time to time during your examination, that time would work changes?—A. Yes. 

Q. That climatic influences would work changes, and so on. WUonsequently the 
sooner you can examine the work that is done the nearer you are likely to get a correct 
impression, aren’t you?—A. It depends on the work whether it is all rock. Of course 
if it is all rock I don’t think it makes much ditference. 

Q. Tf it is all rock and you can see the sides and you have got a slope of one- 


quarter to one there would be less change than if the slopes are one to one and a half? 
—A,. Yes. 5 


Q. At all events, whether it was one or the other, you would be likely to get a . 


much better and much correcter impression in 1907 than you would two years later? 


—A. Yes. 


Q. Very well. Then you made your amended interpretation in January, 1908 ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What I want to ask you is, if in your opinion your amended interpretation did 
not cover the ground of your complaint in 1907, why did you not take some steps ?— 
A. I wrote to the engineers to take steps, that if they didn’t correspond to my in- 
terpretation to make it so. 

Q. And is that all you did?—A. That is all I recollect at the present moment. 
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Q. And you never went there?—A. I was not up to that work again until_— 

Q. Why did you not go up to that work ?—A. Well, I didn’t go. I was not up 
there, as a matter of fact. 

Q. It would seem to me that where you had a portion of the work that, from all 
the discussions that have been going on, was an unusually heavy portion, you would 
have taken steps to fix some standard with regard to the classification of it?—A. Well. 
I thought that that amended specification fixed a standard. 

Q. Now, all that you are able to say to this committee is that your amended inter- 
pretation covered a portion of your complaint but in your opinion didn’t cover it all? 


—A, Yes. 


Q. Can we get any nearer to it? Can you tell us what proportion of your com- 
plaint was covered?—A. No, I can’t. 2 x 

Q. Now, I am not going to ask you to give the figures, because that would be too 
tedious, and I don’t think would serve any useful purpose, but did you put down in 
your note-book from station to station the returns which you got from the resident 
engineers and then put it in your own estimate?—A. Yes. 

Q. You yourself did not estimate the quantities as you did on District ‘F?—A. 
I did, just in a similar way. 

Q. As to the portion that was involved in the arbitration you would take the 
average of your own opinion and, the opinions of Messrs. Kelliher and Schreiber ?— 
A. I won’t say we took the average opinion, I don’t know that we did in every case. 
In case of dispute we talked it over and arrived at a conclusion between the two of 
us and very often between the three of us. 

Q. If you and Mr. Kelliher could strike an average between you, or agree upon 
some average between your views, you put that down in your note-book?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if you could not you brought Mr, Schreiber into it and between the three 
of you you arrived at some conclusion ?—A. Well, that is my recollection of it. 

Q. Which figures were absolutely arbitrary and a pure guess, weren’t they +—A. 
They were arbitrary. They were simply an opinion, they were not measurements. 

Q. Now, I wish to put before the committee what the work amounted to that you 
were going over and the time it took you to inspect it, so perhaps you will tell us the 
next portion that you examined—tell us from your notes?—A. You mean from the 
115th mile south. 

Q. Yes. Of these 17 miles we have been discussing in order to identify it more 
clearly. I suppose I am right in saying that this is what has been spoken of as the 
La Tuque portion?—A. The portion you have just been speaking of is the La Tuque 
portion. 

Q. Now, where was the next portion you had done?—A. I presume it is from Bat- 
iscan river to the hundred—do you want me to give the number of cuttings between 
the 115th mile and the Batiscan river? 

Q. The remaining portion that you examined to complete the hundred miles. I 
want you to shorten it up by telling us how many cuttings there wete and how long it 
took you to examine them?—A. From station 85 to 115 there are 127 cuts in all. 

Q. The last portion which you are now speaking of is not in dispute?—A. No. 

Q. Does that finish the whole portion?—A. No, sir, that takes in the 85th to the 
115th mile. 

Q. Just give me the total number of cuttings, that will be the shortest way.—A. 
The total number of cuttings between the—— 

Q. No. The total number of cuttings in the whole of the rest of the portion of 
the hundred miles that you examined with the arbitrators. That will be the shortest 
way to get it?—A. There are 193 cuts, but that is not the end. 

Q. Well, give us the whole of it, all that you examined of that 100 miles.—A. 246 

cuts, 
Q. Is that the total now?—A. That is not including the first. That is the total 
from the 115th mile. 
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Q. That is the remaining portion of the 100 miles that you examined?—A. That 
is what I believe it is, the 115th mile. 

Q. You have how many there?—A. 246. : : 

Q. How long did it take you to examine that portion of the road, including the 
246 cuts?—A. As near as I can tell, about two and a half days, two and three-quarter 
days. 

Q. Of course you were not working all the time in the two and three-quarter 
days. You would not be all the time actually on the work?—A. Well, we have pretty 
long hours on the work. 

Q. That I have no doubt?—A. For instance, we start at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

Q. Within the space of two and a half days you inspected 100 miles?—A. 246 
cuts, 

Q. 246 cuts extending over how many miles? How many miles are represented 
in that 246 cuts?—A. About 65 I think. 

Q. 65 miles ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you not only inspected but you reclassified all those cuts?—A. I put 
down what I believed to be the classification of those cuts. 

Q. And that that is true with regard to District ‘F’ and the whole of district 
‘B?’ that you not only inspected, but ,that you reclassified ?—A. Well, I put down 
what my idea of what the classification was from what I saw on the ground. 

Q. What information did you ask from the engineers on district ‘B’ when you 
wera going over the work?—A. I don’t think we asked very much. 

Q. Were you aware that they had photographs of some of the principal cuts when 
they were actually in the making?—A. I saw some of the photographs. 

Q. At that time?—A. I don’t know whether I saw them at that time. I had seen 
them though. 

Q. All that you asked from the engineers was to tell you what were the returns 
made fof this cut, and then you simply put down on paper your own estimate, or 
an average of estimate, and re-classified in that way?—A. That was generally right. 

Q. That was generally the way you did it?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you went on this work did you have with you a copy of a draft agree- 
ment to submit to the arbitration?—A. A draft agreement. 

Q. ¥es?—A. Not that I recollect. 

Q. Turn to page 172 of the evidence?—A. Yes. I do not recollect having that 
with me. Remember seeing that before though. 

Q. Did the other arbitrators have that agreement with them?—A. Not that I 
know of. 

Q. Of course you are aware that that draft agreement was never executed ?—A. 
No, never executed. 

Q. In that agreement you remember that paragraph A was giving power to 
the arbitrators to put any interpretation on the specifications which would be binding 
as regards all work that would be done or all work that would be done in the future? 
—A. I don’t remember what that was. It was never acted on and I never paid any 
attention to it. 

Q. I want to get at this, Mr. Lumsden, whether that agreement did not influence 
this arbitration trip that you have been talking about; this trip that caused you to 
lose confidence in your engineers, whether this draft agreement did not have some 
influence on you?—A. None on me; I never thought of this draft agreement, as far 
as I know, and I don’t think that the others did. 

You sent that to be executed by the Commissioners?—A. No, I did not. I 
handed it to the Commissioners. 

Q. You handed Tt O the Commissioners ?—A. Well, when I say I handed it to 
the Commissioners, I am talking from memory, T don’t remember exactly how 
into possession of it. 

Q. You remember that it was drawn up by the Grand Trunk Pacific 2—A. Yes. 
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Q. By their solicitors?—A. Yes. 

Q. You may also be clear in your memory as to this, that Mr. Parent, the Chair- 
man, absolutely refused to execute it, because of the terms?—A. I believe I recom- 
mended it should not be executed too. 

Q. That it should not?—A. I believe so. 

Q. Do you remember going yourself, of your own motion, to get the opinion of 
Mr. Newcombe regarding it?—A. No, I don’t recollect that. 

Q. Don’t you remember going to see Mr. Newcombe to ask him whether it ought 
to be executed, or whether it would be binding upon the Crown, and so on?—A. I 
don’t recollect that. 

Q. Don’t you remember first of all going to Mr. Newcombe’s office in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, then out to the Golf Club, then to Mr. Newcombe’s private house to 
get his opinion on this draft agreement?—A. I remember perfectly well going to see 
Mr. Newcombe, but I don’t remember whether it was in connection with this draft 
agreement, whether it was in connection with that or in connection with something 
else. I remember perfectly well the day on which I followed Mr. Newcombe to the 
golf grounds. I don’t remember what my object was in doing so. 

Q. You don’t remember what opinion you got from him?—A. No, I don’t re- 
member that. 

Q. Whatever opinion you got from Mr. Newcombe, do you remember the follow- 
ing day after getting that opinion, sending that to Mr. Schreiber, this draft agree- 
ment which was not executed by the Crown, which Mr. Parent refused to execute ?— 
A. I believe I either sent him or gave him a copy of that proposed agreement. 

Q. And he had it, whether he had it in his hands or not, during the visit that 
you made with him that caused you to lose confidence in your engineers ?—A. I don’t 
remember whether he had or had not; I don’t remember it ever being referred to. 

Q. Do you remember writing to Mr. Chamberlin, by instruction of the chair- 
man, that the Commissioners would not accept this agreement?—A. I believe I did; 
I would not be positive. ; 

Q. It is in here?—A. I believe I did. 

Q. Tt is on page 174 following. It is Exhibit No. 28?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well now, after writing that letter, Exhibit No. 28, did you not still send this 
agreement to Mr. Schreiber?—A. I cannot say that I sent him the agreement or 
handed him a copy of what had been proposed by the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Q. Well, Mr: Lumsden, what object had you in handing Mr. Schreiber that form 
of agreement after it had been rejected by the Chairman of the Commission, and 
after you upon instructions of the Chairman of the Committee had written to Mr. 
Chamberlin, saying that it would not be executed on behalf of the Crown, and after 
getting the views of Mr. Newcombe, whatever they were, what object had you in 
putting Mr. Schreiber in possession of the terms of that agreement?—A. I don’t 
recollect that, whether it was before or after this letter that I had handed Mr. 
Schreiber a copy of this agreement or proposed agreement, I cannot say; I don’t recol- 
lect. 

Q. Now, to change the subject abruptly, there were certain portions of the work 
that were very exceptional, were there not? Take the specification on page 40 of 
specifications, paragraph No. 41?—A. ‘Material excavated from the foundation 
pits shall be deposited in the embankment unless otherwise directed.’ 

Q. That last line says ‘solid rock in such foundations will be paid for at the rate 
of three times that given in schedule, item 4’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you remember a certain amount of work of that kind being done pre- 
vious to this clause being introduced in the specifications?—A. I believe there was. 

Q. This clause 41 was an amendment to the specification, which was not in those 
annexed to the first contract?—A. The latter part of that clause 41, I think, was an 
amendment, where the price for solid rock was mentioned. 
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Q. Where there was a provision made that it should be paid for at three times the 
amount of the schedule price?—-A. Yes. 

Q. What had you done and what had you sanctioned previous to that amendment, 
and with regard to contracts that had not that provision in the specifications ?—A. 
I cannot say what I sanctioned previous to that. 

Q. You returned work done and gave estimates on three times the schedule rate, 
did you not?—A. My recollection is that on the two contracts, as I recollect on 
district ‘B’ and district ‘F? that were let previous to this amendment in the speci- 
fication, that I treated them as if that item had been in the specification; that is 
where it states that solid rock in the specification shall be paid for at three times the 
rate given in schedule No. 4. 

Q. You tried to get at the value of the work?—A. That was in the subsequent 
contract, and I treated the two previous contracts or endeavoured to do so in the 
same way. 

Q. And you were satisfied that it was not over paid. It was worth the money ?— 
A. I thought it was worth the money. 

Q. I want to ask you a question about the eleven and a half miles built by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, that would be in district ‘F’?—A. Yes. 

Q. You inspected that eleven and a half miles?—A. Yes; we did not spend very 
much time on it. We did not get off the car on that. 

Q. You did not spend very much time on any portion of it?—A. We did walk 
on the other. 

Q. What do you say as to the classification of that eleven and a half miles?—A. 
Well, from what I saw of the classification, as I said before, it was just as bad as 
any of ours, if not worse. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, before I close your examination, can you give us any further 
information as to why this road—perhaps it is better for us to limit it to the portions 
in question, because we did not want to go beyond the scope of the reference— F’ 
and ‘B’ are costing more than the estimates which were first given to parliament ?— 
A. I cannot tell you unless you can tell me which were the first estimates which 
were given to parliament. 

Q. There were $56,000,000 the first A. I know nothing about those contracts. 
I understand how there was an estimate over what we. prepared for the contractors. 

Q. In the first place, the estimate that was first spoken of was the estimate— 
perhaps I should not call it an estimate—given by Mr. Schreiber; they were the first 
figures which went to parliament ?—A. The $54,000,000 2 

Q. You told us you had no idea how that was A. No, I don’t know anything 
about it. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You don’t know how that was made up, do you?—A. I don’t know how it was 
figured up, but I think possibly it was figured up on what roads cost in a somewhat 
similar country using the grades that had heretofore been used of one per cent. That 
may have been how it was got up, but I cannot say. 

By Mr. Smith: 

Q. That would probably be an explanation?—A. I cannot tell you whether it is 
an explanation or not, but it would suggest itself as being one. 

Q. You are aware there were no surveys made? It would be simply the estimate 
of an engineer sitting in his office that possibly a road could be built for that money. 
That would be all it would be?—A. As far as I know that is all it could have been 

Q. Then the first things that would have been called estimates, properly o 
ing, would have been the first figures made up—— 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Before that, at that stage at which the $54,000,000 was given as an estimate 
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there was not sufficient information at hand to enable any accurate estimate to be 
made, was there?—A. I should say not. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Then the first things that could have been called estimates would be what 
you compiled from the figures given by your district and divisional engineers on the 
preliminary lines?—A. Sometimes on the preliminary and sometimes on location. 

Q. And that, if I remember correctly, was $114,000,000?—A. Well, that $114,- 
000,000 was made up after we had got some further information. The first estimate 
—that is taking the individual estimates for the various contracts—take the first and 
second contracts that were let; by the time we had made up that summary in which 
that $114,000,000 was included, we got some fresh figures over and above those which 
we had made at the time the contract was let. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Can you tell us what the estimated cost, Mr. Lumsden, was on the basis of 
the contracts as they were let? The total estimated cost2?-—A. We made no totals. We 
simply had each individual contract separately, what it was, and we never summed 
up until after we had got further information regarding several of them, the first 
which were let, and which were found to indicate an increase over the contract figured; 
those we used in making up the $114,000,000. That is my recollection of it. 

Q. Well, you did not have any more exact information in regard to those for 
which the contracts were not let, at the time you made the estimate than before. You 
were simply assuming matters would go along the same as before?—A. The only ones 
I recollect we made amendments in were those in which considerable work had been 
done. 

By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. That is upon the earlier contracts including McArthur’s contract on District 
‘F’ and Macdonell and O’Brien’s contract on District ‘B? You had your contracts 
let in New Brunswick at that time also, upon which work was done?—A. I don’t 
recollect that. I know we had further information on those two contracts. 

Q. The ones from which you would derive information from the actual work 


done?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. In all events, Mr. Lumsden, let me put the question to you generally first: 
Ts it not a fact that in building a railway, and particularly a railway in such a 
country as that, you are constantly revising the line?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the C.P.R., for instance, are those rails laid now upon more than a 
small proportion of the distance on the original location? They have been revised 
twice over, haven’t they?—A. Well, that depends, in some sections of the country 
they have and in others they have not; in some cases they run for considerable 
stretches where the road was first built. 

Q. As a matter of fact, isn’t it notorious among engineers that even the C.E.R. 
has been frequently revised, even since its first construction?—A. Many parts of it 
have, but not if you state it as a whole, it has not. 

Q. I didn’t say, as a whole, but my instructions, the instructions I have received 
from outside engineers, are that it has, is not that true?—A. Of course, as I say, 
certain sections have been very much revised. 

Q. And much more so, isn’t it the case when you are projecting a road for the 
first time, an absolutely new road through new country?—A. So far it is, but you 
must remember that we were projecting ours with the idea of making easy grades, 
whereas the older roads had projected and built theirs with heavy grades, and their 
changes have been principally, of late years, for the purpose of reducing those grades. 
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By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. And curves, I suppose?—A. And curves. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. With regard to the grades, you said it was probable that figures for the first 
54 miles which were mentioned represented one per cent grade?—A. I can’t say 
whether it did or not, that is only a suggestion; that it might have been figured in 
that way. 

1 Q. Well, to build a four-tenth grade would cost a great deal more, wouldn’t it? 
—A. A great deal more. 3 

Q. How much more; would it be twice as much or three times as much?—A. I 
have been astounded in the difference in cost myself, but I can’t say as to what 
extent it would increase it, but it makes an enormous difference. 

Q. That is not suggesting anything with regard to classification or anything 
else, you have been astounded at the real difference in the work?—A. Yes, there is a 
very, very much larger amount of work to get the four-tenths grade than there is to 
get the 1 per cent grade, in some sections of the country it is enormously so. 

Q. Of course this road has been built on a four-tenth grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. The standard in this country previously, and up to the present time, except 
in regard to this road has been 1 per cent, hasn’t it?—A. I can hardly say that is the 
standard, but that is generally acknowledged that 1 per cent was considered a fairly 
good grade. 

Q. Now you explained to us before that wherever the preliminary line was 
varied with the grades, the estimate of quantities would be varied?—A. It would be 
varied, yes. 

Q. And I think you told us that in places the line as finally located was ten 
miles away from the preliminary line on which the first quantities were sent in?—A. 
I can’t say as to that. 

Q. There is nothing @—A. I can’t say as to that. 

Q. There is nothing to show that it was not—in the first place you told us that 
it was miles apart at some places?—A. We had preliminary lines run miles apart, 
but I cannot say that we were using the estimates on lines miles apart in making up 
the first estimate, I can’t say that. 

Q. But you know that in many places the preliminary lines were used for that 
purpose ?—A. Yes, I know the preliminary lines were used. 

Q. And you also know that the preliminary lines were varied very much before 
final construction ?—A. Very often they were. 

Q. What you are not able to say is how much difference there would be in the 
variations that actually took place?—A. No, I can’t say. 

Q. Well, of course, no one can say that from memory, but I think perhaps you 
will be able to say this much, that the first or the preliminary line would not be any 
accurate indication of the quantities upon the line as finally located—aA. Well, I 
can’t say whether it would or would not be, sometimes it is and sometimes it is not. 

Q. Yes, but if it is it is only so coincidently—A. You generally endeavour to 
get your preliminary line as near to what your final location will be as practicable, 
and you may get the quantities very nearly the same. 

Q. You may do so, but if you do it is a coincident?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you fix your final location line 4, or 5 or 6 miles to the east, west, north or 
south of your preliminary line naturally, if you get the same quantity, it is a coinci- 
dence?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now we are told that the cost is exceeding $114,000,000, that is so, isn’t it?— 
A. I can’t tell you. 

Q. You don’t know, eh?—A. No. 

Q. What I want to get at is this, now can you give us any information as to 
whether the quantities, that is the actual quantities, leaving out altogether the ques- 
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tion of classification, the actual quantities within the lines of the cross-section haven’t 
proved to be very much greater than the estimated quantities.—A. I can’t say as to 
that positively, but I cau say this, that if the quantities inside the lines were esti- 
mated where it was supposed to be rock and to be taken out at 4 to 1 slopes, and 
afterwards found to be other material than rock with 14 to 1 slopes, the quantities 
will be enormously increased. 

Q. And I suppose that acording to your revised interpretation of January, 1908, 
where you introduced the new section or term ‘assembled rock, that in many cases 
would be the natural result, wouldn’t it?—A. There would be cases in which that 
would result. 

Q. And would result without laying the matter open to any adverse criticism 
from yourself or any other engineer?—A. It would in some cases no doubt. 

Q. And of course that would, as you said a moment ago, enormously increase the 
quantities ?—A. Yes, that would very much increase the quantities. 

Q. Are you able to say from memory, Mr. Lumsden, whether that estimate of 
$114,000,000 included the rails?—A. I can hardly say from memory; I am under the 
impression it did. ` 

Q. Did it include ties?—A. I believe it did; my recollection of it is that it was 
meant to include everything. 

Q. You discovered afterwards that it did not include everything?—A. I can’t 
remember now; I can’t remember what was omitted from it. 

Q. Did it include steel bridges?—A. I am under the impression it did. I am 
not clear. 

Q. Did it include stations?—A. I was under the impression it included every- 
thing, but I can’t say what the figures.included from memory. 

Q. What are the figures that it was made up from?—A. I expect they are in 
the Transcontinental office; personally I don’t know that I have any figures; I may 
haye some in some note book, but I can’t say. } 

Q. Will you look it up?—A. I am afraid it is of little use hunting for it because 
my papers are not separated out and I don’t think I can find them. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. You can look at them at the office2—A. They might look them up at the office. 
Q. And you can refresh your memory by looking at them?—A. I think so, if I 
knew them again, I don’t know. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I suppose there are some documents on file in the office there which will show 
the items that went into that estimate?—A. That is so, I think so. I think all the 
items must be shown in the office. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. I would like if Mr. Lumsden would be kind enough to look into that during 
the adjournment?—A. If they will bring the papers up here I will look at them. 


By Mr. Smith: EN 

Q. Can you say whether this estimate included the terminals at Quebec or Winni- 
peg?—A. I rather think this did not include the Winnipeg terminal at that time, my 
recollection is that it was not included. 

Q. Now, Mr. Lumsden, you have told us about this arbitration trip. When was 
it that you first made up your mind to resign your position as chief engineer ?—A. 
I can’t tell you the exact date. I made up my mind before I got through on dis- 
trict B? 

Q. Before you started out on this arbitration tour of inspection with Mr. Schrei- 
ber and Mr. Kelliher, was it in your mind to resign your office?—A. I can’t say that 
it was; I don’t recollect that I had made any definite plans in my mind at. all. 
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Q. Previous to your going out there on this arbitration trip I understand there 
was no friction, no difficulty practically between you and your engineers?—A, No, I 
don’t think that there was. 

Q. When you went out on that arbitration trip, as far as your relations person- 
ally with the district engineers and the divisional engineers, and any of the engineers 
with whom you were brought into personal contact, as far as those relations were 
concerned they were friendly and there was no friction?—A. I believe so. 

Q. While you had had a long-standing difference with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the specification, under your interpretation of January, 1908, you had no 
further friction with your engineers?—I can’t remember any friction. 

Q. Can you recall any instance at all where your district engineers or any of the 
engineers questioned your authority ?—A. No. 

Q. In any way at all?—A. No. 

Q. They received your instructions, and after your amended interpretation you 
never had occasion afterwards to differ from them or have any question with them 
until this arbitration?—A. Well, I believe I talked over one or two matters with 
them in one or two trips I was over in 1908. 

Q. But these would be exceptional matters?—A. They were matters that cropped 
up on the ground. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. You made no complaint at any rate?—A. Well, I spoke to them with regard 
to classification and one thing and another. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Inasmuch as you had no difference concerning ‘the system of classification, 
and inasmuch as you had no controversy with your engineers concerning the whole 
subject of classification, I assume that there was no friction, no trouble between you? 
—A. No, except I was insisting on having measurements of all rock and, in the first 
instance, in some cases there were no measurements. 

Q. In fact before you went on this investigation you wrote’ Mr. Woods and 
stated that you could not think of questioning the classification of men who had 
classified on the ground as the work was proceeding. ‘The letter is on file?—A. I told 
Mr. Woods I would not agree with him. 

Q. That you would not agree with him?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you also told him, did you not, in that letter that is upon the file, 
that without measurements and diggings, considerable measurements and diggings, it 
would be impossible for you to question the classification of your engineers?—A: I 
.wowt say I told him that; I told him something of the kind, I don’t remember the 
details of what I told him. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, if you refer to the proceedings before the Committee, on page 
292?—A. Yes. 

‘Q. The letter is Exhibit No. 56?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that letter you say: 

‘What I mean is this, that if on examining work, say a cutting practically 
finished, I thought the classification appeared to be excessive, I would not be 
prepared to ignore the classification made by the engineer who had seen the work 
from day to day, and state what the classification should be, without being able 
to verify my own ideas by actual measurements and observation of material found 
beyond the slopes and of the material taken from such cutting for waste where 
the material has been deposited. This would take considerable time, but would 
give a good idea of any great excess of solid rock or of other classified material 
that might have been returned in such cutting,’ 


—A. Yes. 
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Q. These were your views on May 15, 19082—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have told us that you went over the ground with Mr. Kelliher and 
Mr. Schreiber, and on the whole of District ‘B’ you went over 100 miles with 
hundreds of cuttings, that you walked through them, you took no measurements with 
respect to any cutting and didn’t make one single digging into the slopes in the whole 
of that 100 miles?—A. I am not prepared to say we didn’t make any diggings on the 
slopes of that 100 miles, I didn’t say so. 

Q. I asked you, if you did?—A. You asked me a question referring to that first 
nine miles, 

Q. But I intended my question to apply to the district?—A. We hadn’t gone 
into the other portion of the district then, it was on that nine miles. 

Q. Then I will have to ask you again; Mr. Lumsden, with reference to that dis- 
trict?—A. And I will have to go over my book again to see. I am under the impres- 
sion that we did make one or two diggings. 

Q. I think it will be worth the trouble to find out just what diggings were made? 
—A. I have a definite recollection of digging some of them, but I can’t recollect from 
memory even the number of the stations at which the diggings were made. 

Q. You might at adjournment look over the notes and see if you can find any 
diggings in any of those cuttings. It is nearly 1 o’clock and I want to close at 1 
o’clock if possible, so I would be obliged if you would go through your notes care- 
fully and see if you can find a single digging there?—A. I recollect some digging, 
but I can’t remember positively where it was or the number of the station; I do not 
know exactly where the digging was, but it was somewhere around St. Maurice river. 

Q. At all events your loss of confidence in your engineers is owing to this ex- 
amination which you made with the other arbitrators, you have told us that several 
times ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you reconcile that with your statement in your letter of May 1?— 
A. In what way? 

Q. You certainly took no measurements on Section B at all?—A. No. 

Q. You certainly took no measurements on District D Ae No: 

Q. You never took measurements on any one of the stations in these two dis- 
tricts?—A. No. 

Q. Well, now, in your letter you state that you couldn’t form any impression 
that you would not be prepared to ignore the engineers’ classification without actual 
measurements?—A. That is why I resigned. 

Q. Why?—A. Because I could not agree with them; they had measurements, 
but in my opinion-I did not agree with them. 

Q. Did you form your opinion on premises that you say in your letter of May 15 
would be entirely inadequate?—A. Well, I formed them from my experience on the 
ground; that is all I formed them on. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. You wouldn’t have the same data before you as the engineers had?—A. I 
don’t pretend to have had measurements or the same data, but I formed my opinion 
simply 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. You said a while ago that the classification on this 113 miles of District F 
built by the Grand Trunk Pacific was as bad if not worse than the other portions ?— 
A. I would not agree with it nor pass it any more than I could on the others. 

Q. But, Mr. Lumsden, you certified the progress estimates and paid money for it, 
didn’t you?—A. I did, as I certified progress estimates to the whole work. 

Q. Well, take the 114 miles particularly, there were 114 miles built by the Grand 
Trunk Pacifice?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say that that classification was as bad or worse than anything in 
District F or District B?—A. Yes. | 
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Q. Yet you certified the return of that classification and paid the Grand Trunk 
Pacific?—A. Yes, before I had seen it. 

Q. What did you do after you had seen it?—A. I did nothing, I resigned. 

Q. Am I right in supposing you resigned partly because. you paid the Grand 
Trunk Pacific too much?—A. No, no, no. 

Q. Mr. Parent, the Chairman of the Board, suggests to me that you were sent 
out specially to examine that eleven and a-half miles before it was paid, and that 
you wrote back from Winnipeg certifying to it and ordered it to be paid#?—A. I did 
not go to examine the eleven and a-half miles that I know of. 

Q. Didn’t the Chairman request you to do it, didn’t he ask you to do it and didn’t 
you go there? 

Mr. Parent.—The Board did. 

Q. The Board did, and you wrote back from Winnipeg saying that it was all 
right and to pay it?—A. I remember going over a portion of it and paying the Grand 
Trunk Pacific a proportion of it, 70 per cent, something like that, or 75 per cent, but 
at that time I hadn’t the measurements or anything else. 

Q. As a matter of fact didn’t you telegraph from Winnipeg to pay 75 per cent 
of it, and didn’t you subsequently authorize or tell the Commissioners to pay the 
other 25 per cent?—A. I can’t answer that question directly, but I know I sent an 
engineer up there to go over it and check it up. 

Q. Speaking of the difference in regard to a one per cent and four-tenths of one 
per cent grade, the difference in cost would be very great, as you have told us? Why 
should the government build a four-tenths grade instead of a one per cent grade?— 
A. Because it decreases the operating expenses to the party leasing the road. 

Q. The permanent advantage is greater than the difference in the initial cost, 
isn’t that the idea?—A. That is what the idea is. 

Q. It was a prudent thing, I suppose, to build a high class road, wasn’t it?—A. 
I think so. 

Q. Now, I have been instructed to ask you a further question as to when you 
drafted your letter of resignation, Mr. Lumsden? How soon after your return from 
this arbitration visit did you draft your letter of resignation?—A. Very shortly, I 
don’t remember how soon; I don’t remember, it was within a day or so. 

Q. Had you in mind any other reason for resigning than the reason stated in your 
letter of resignation ?—A. I do not recollect any or all I may have had in my mind 
at the time; I know I was very much dissatisfied. 

Q. Do you remember preparing a letter of resignation the day previous to your 
writing your final letter of resignation, or perhaps two days previous, stating that you 
resigned, and giving aè the reason for your resignation that you had asked for an 
additional amount of salary, and that you had asked for six months’ leave of absence, 
neither of which had been granted, and that consequently you resigned?—A. I don’t 
recollect it: I may have drafted out something of the kind, but I know I never made 


use of it if I did. I made two or-three drafts, if I recollect now. 

Q. You are not able to say from recollection whether you drafted or dictated 
such a letter, putting your resignation upon this ground 2—A. I can’t say whether I 
did or not, I may have drafted dozens of letters and changed them afterwards; I 
know that I have drafted letters to the Commissioners and withdrawn them. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Each of them assigning different reasons for resigning ?—A. I may have put 

in other reasons, I can’t say whether I did or did not. 
By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Was it a fact that you had asked for an increase of salary and that you had 
asked for leave of absence?—A. It is a fact that I had asked for an increase of salary, 
but that application was put in 18 months before. 
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Q. And was it a fact also that you asked for six months leave of absence?—A. 
I had asked for leave of absence, I can’t say how long. 

Q. Amd those two facts had influenced you in asking to be relieved from your 
oftice?—A. I know I was—well, I won’t say. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am not very clear about your answer a few minutes ago about that letter 
you wrote to Mr. Woods which has been quoted here. How did you come to change 
your mind, having written that letter that you did not think you could agree with 
him, that in order to disagree with your engineers you would have to take every pre- 
caution possible in measurements and otherwise to verify the classification, still in 
going over the ground you did not think it proper to make these investigations and 
take the measurements, etc. How did you come to change your mind?—A. There 
was so much difference, if it had been only a slight difference. 

Q. But having said in your letter that you could not agree with Mr. Woods in 
his interpretation, that before you could form a difference of opinion between your 
own engineers and yourself you would have to take every precaution possible by 
taking measurements, making diggings, etc., as far as I can recollect the contents 
of the letter, why, when you were on the ground did you not think it proper to take 
those measurements and make those diggings which you regarded as necessary? 
You made very few diggings, and took no measurements evidently; you changed your 
mind since writing that letter did you?—A. I found there was very much greater 
difference than I had anticipated. 

Q. But how could you find there was so much difference?—A. That is simply 
in my opinion. 

Q. Without taking any measurements?—A. Without taking any measurements. 

Q. Nor making diggings?—A. Nor diggings. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I would like to know just what we can understand in regard to that question 
of writing different letters of resignation. As a matter of fact you did write some 
other letters than this one?—A. I can’t say that I wrote them, I may have drafted 
them. 

Q. That is what I mean, you drafted them—A. I may have drafted them. 

Q. And in those other letters that you drafted you gave reasons other than those 

contained in this letter before us for resigning ?—A. I don’t recollect what reasons 
I gave, I don’t recollect whether they were the same or different ones. 
- Q. Will you kindly try your mind and tell us whether you can recollect writing 
at least one other letter than this one?—A. I don’t recollect it, I don’t recollect 
writing one, I do recollect writing a letter about a year before that, but I don’t 
recollect all the contents of it. 

Q. Well, sometime, about a year before—A. A year and a half before. 

Q. A year and a half before you drafted a letter resigning ?2—A. No, it wasn’t a 
resignation. 

Q. I am speaking about letters with regard to resigning. You made up your 
mind finally about this time that you would resign?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you proceeded to draft letters containing the reasons why you were going 
to resign?—A. Yes. 

Q. You made several drafts of that?—A. I may have, I don’t recollect what I 
did in the way of drafting. 

Q. Can you tell us whether there were other reasons assigned than the reasons 
you gave?—A. I can’t tell you now whether there were or whether there were not. 

Q. Have you any conception about that?—A. No, I don’t recollect the wording 
of them at all. 

* Q. Did you have any other reasons in your mind?—A. I can’t say now whether 
T had or had not. 
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Q. You can’t say as to that, and the reasons which you did finally give were 
those reasons in regard to lack of confidence in your engineers, and you regret that 
expression as being an unfortunate one?—A. Yes, I do, and if I had to write it 
again I would probably put it in other terms. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Did you have any advice in framing that letter?—A. I think that is my own 
affair. 

Q. I don’t want to go any further than that, you don’t care to say whether you 
had or not?—A. No, I do not care to say. 

Q. I would just like to ask Mr. Lumsden, so that in case there are any other 
documents we may have them here, whether we have now all the records there are 
of the arbitration; that is to say we have this so-called evidence and your note books, 
and apart from any notes that Mr. Schreiber or Mr. Kelliher may have that is the 
whole of the record of the arbitration, is it?—A. As far as I know, yes. 

Q. There were no other official records kept?—A. No, not that I know of. 


Committee rose at 1 p.m. 


April 12, 1910. 
The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


Examination of Mr. Hueu D. Lumspen continued. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, you told us, I think this morning, that the only records there 
were of the work of this arbitration visiting the districts ‘F’ and ‘B’ were the notes 
in the note-books that you have been referring to here and the stenographer’s notes 
which you produced at the commencement of these proceedings?—A. Yes. 

Q. And whatever notes Mr. Kelliher and Mr. Schreiber had in their note books? 
—A. That is all I can think of. 

Q. You apparently had no official secretary of the Arbitration Board?—A. I 
think not. 

Q. And this young gentleman who took the shorthand notes of the examination 
of the engineers was 2 young man named Jones, was he not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who was the stenographer in your office?—A. Yes. 

Q. And had acted as your private secretary?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was he with you all the time that you were away?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. When was the idea of taking evidence in shorthand first broached?—A. Well, 
I think it was before we left. We took him with the idea that we mignt want to take 
it in shorthand. 

Q. That was not definitely understood, apparently?—A. Well, I don’t remember 
the conversation in connection with it, but my recollection is that we took him in 
ease we should require it. 

Q. Had he any experience in that sort of work—reporting evidence?—A. I don’t 
think so. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you know he had not, don’t you?—A. I don’t think so. 
I mean to say I don’t think he had any. 

Q. And there was not any official appointment of a stenographer for the Arbi- 
tration Board?—A. No, not that I know of. 

Q. And he was not paid in any way outside his salary as your private secretary? 
= A T think not. š : 

Q. Then was he sworn?—A. I don’t recollect it 

Q. You would know if ke had been, I suppose?—A. Well, I don’t recollect his 
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Q. Were the witnesses sworn ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who administered the oath to them?—A. Mr. Schreiber, I think. 

Q. If I understood correctly, the examinations, the depositions as transcribed 
by Mr. Jones and produced by you, constitute the whole of the recorded evidence as 
taken on that arbitration, do they not?—A. I think not. I think there was the evi- 
dence of one of the Grand Trunk engineers, Mr. Mann. 

Q. Was that taken down in shorthand?—A. I think so. 

Q. And transcribed ?—A. I believe so. 


Q. Where was that taken? Was it at Lost Lake?—A. I think it is along with 
the other evidence, but I am not positive. I don’t remember where it was taken. 

Q. We have it here, I suppose?—A. You have got it there I think. (Exhibit 
No. 3a produced by clerk). 

Mr. Curyster.—Where does this copy come from, Mr. Todd? Was that pro- 
duced for the committee by Mr. Lumsden? 

The CLERK.—Y es. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—It was part of his file of the evidence? 

The CLERK.— Yes. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—That was produced and put in before I appeared before the com- 
mittee, so that I didn’t know just how it was done. 

The Crerk.—Mr. Mann’s evidence was not printed because according to the 
resolution of the committee only so much as was referred to in Mr. Lumsden’s 
memorandum was printed. 

Mr. Moss.—I did not desire to put his evidence in; I wanted to inquire as to the 
proceedings on the arbitration. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Then with the exception of the evidence of Mr. Mann, the only other thing 
that was taken at all under oath was the evidence of these gentlemen whose deposi- 
tions you fyled?—A. I believe so. 

Q. Let me understand if I have a proper idea of the procedure that was adopted. 
In the first place, before leaving to go to district ‘F, you had no definite arrangement 
as to the procedure to be adopted; is that correct ?—A. That is the best of my recol- 
lection. 

Q. Had you a discussion as to the procedure?—A. I don’t recollect the discus- 
sion if we had any. 

Q. If there was any, it must have been very perfunctory and casual, or else you 
would remember it, I suppose?—A. I fancy so. 

Q. Then you arrived at the first cutting, and you simply started in there—got 
off the car and walked the cutting; was that the procedure:—A. Yes. 

Q. And had you discussed with the other two arbitrators the list of cuttings 
which were in dispute?—A. I don’t think so, not when we started out. 

Q. I think as a matter of fact you said you did not recollect whether they had 
lists or not?—A. I am not positive whether we had the lists. 

Q. You don’t know whether you had one yourself?—A. I believe I had one. 

Q. You did not refer to it?—I don’t think so. 

Q. In going over those various cuttings you made no discrimination on the 
ground between those that were in dispute and those that were not in dispute 2—A. No. 

Q. As I understand you to say, you reserved it in your mind to be sorted out 
afterwards?—A. Yes. : 

Q. But there was nothing said to the other two arbitrators about that?—A. I 
don’t recollect any discussion regarding it. 

Q. As far as they were concerned, you went on just as if the whole district was 
in arbitration?—A. We examined every cut alike, practically. 
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Q. But you made your notes and they made their notes, or Mr. Kelliher did; did 
Mr. Schreiber make any notes?—A. No, I don’t think he kept any notes. 

Q. Did Mr. Kelliher keep regular notes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you made your notes—you and Mr. Kellibher—on the sections which were 
not in dispute and the sections which were in dispute in exactly the same way ?— 
A. That is my recollection. 

Q. And in the majority of them, I think you said you agreed on the reduction or 
change in classification to be made?—A. Yes. 

Q. And as far as those cuts were concerned, they were disposed of—they were 
regarded as being disposed of by you?—A. Where there were no measurements to be 
made. 

Q. I mean to say, the majority of them, where you agreed on certain reduction 
or certain classification, that ended so far as those cuts were concerned?—A. Yes, 
where there was no re-measurement, where there was no question of measurement. 

Q. In a certain number of cuts there were questions of re-measurement; I think 
some of your notes here have the word ‘ re-measure’ ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case, there was to be a re-measurement; then did Mr. Poulin accompany 
you throughout that whole trip to District ‘ F’ ?—A. I think so. 

Q. But he was not called in consultation at all, or asked for any explanation until 
you took his evidence at Winnipeg?—A. He was asked for very little, if any. He 
may have been asked some questions on the ground. 

Q. He tells me he was not asked for anything?—A. He was not generally asked 
for anything, I am satisfied of that, but at the same time he may have been asked by 
me or some one else regarding some single item; I don’t recollect. 

Q. If he says he was not asked a single item, you would not contradict that ?— 
A. I don’t say he was, I don’t remember. 

Q. Then did McIntosh accompany you over his whole division, or how?—A. I 
don’t recollect how far Mr. McIntosh accompanied us at all. I don’t recollect him on 
Th : 

Q. Speaking generally, when you were on a division, did the division engineer 
accompany you?—A. I remember Mr. Richan accompanying me. I don’t remember, 
but I think by this time, Mr. McIntosh was not then division engineer. 

Q. He was assistant?—A. He was assistant division engineer, I think, and I 
don’t think he was there; I am not positive, but I wouldn’t think he was there. 

Q. Then the resident engineers in the different residencies, did they accompany 
you over the work?—A. Yes, I think they did as a rule. 

Q. And were they asked any questions on the ground?—A. They may have been 
asked odd questions, but they were not consulted. 

Q. And they were not asked to explain any classification?—A. I don’t recollect 
their being asked to explain. 

Q. They say they were not?—A. I don’t recollect their being asked to explain 
the classification. 

Q. At any rate you did not ask them for an explanation?—A. I don’t recollect 
doing so. 

Q. You would recollect if you had done so?—A. Well, I might have asked them 
about something in one cut or another, but I don’t remember. 

Q. At any rate it was not the practice to ask them?—A. No, I don’t think I did. 

Q. And they simply produced their returns, did they ?—A. Yes, they gave me the 
figures from their returns. 

Q. Where did they give you those?—A. On the line. 

Q. And did they have their cross-sections there?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not look at the returns at all; you just took the figures that they gave 
you?—A. Took the figures that they gave us. 

Q. For each cut?—A. For each cut.’ 
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Q. And did you look at the cross-sections?—A. In places we did, not in every 
case. 


Q. You could not have looked at many of them?—A. We looked at them where 
there was a question about assembled rock, generally. 

Q. Would that be where you thought, from the appearance of the slope, that it 
might be questionable whether assembled rock was there, that you called for the cross- 
section?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any note of how many places you called for the cross-sec<ici) in?— 
A No TJ bave no note except that scme of the places, if not most of them, ar: men- 
tioned in that list. 


Q. They don’t say anything about the cross-section in the list, do they ?—A. I 
think they do. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Īn some cases there is a note that the cross-section appears to 
be wrong, or the cross-section should be examined and corrected. 

The WITNEsS.—Yes. 

Mr. Moss.—(Reading) ‘Tlustrations of places where cross-sections showing ledge 
rock were erroneous;’ is that it? 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Yes, then there are cross-sections in his notes, for instance, at 
page 82 (Exhibit No. 2) there are three in ‘B? 

Mr. Moss.—(Reading) ‘ X-sections not O.K. 


Mr. CHRYSLER.—Yes, and further down the same remark. Then, District ‘F? 
further down. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Can you look through and tell me, Mr. Lumsden, how many there were where 
you found cross-sections wrong? Apparently you have put them all in your list here? 
—A. I don’t know whether they are all there or not. I think most of them are. It 
would take me some time to go through them all. I mean to say, if I have got to 
count up the number, I have to go through the number, I have to go through them 
all, for I am not sure that they are all in this. 

Mr. Curyster.—But you had a heading here of places, illustrations of points 
where engineers did not measure rock by cross-sections; that is on page 83; and on 


page 81 (Exhibit No. 1) you have illustrations of places where cross-sections showing 
edge rock were erroneous. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. We will come back to that presently; I don’t want to take up time now, having 
you count them, but perhaps you will tell me now the principle you went on in select- 
ing these illustrations which you have given in Exhibit No. 2?—A. Well, I went on 
no principle. I simply looked through my notes and picked out what appeared to me 
to be where there was the most difference. 

Q. And you selected them indiscriminately from the places which were in dispute 
and those which were not in dispute?—A. I didn’t always look to see whether they 
were in dispute or not. 

Q. You did not look at all?—A. I believe I looked for some of them afterwards 
to see. 

Q. But you put them in just the same?—A. They were put in. 

Q. In selecting them—don’t let us waste time— ?—A. I did go to work and 
started in to mark off those that were objected to and those that were not, but I only 
went so far and I dropped it. 

Q. You dropped it altogether?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when you put them in there was actually no discrimination between 
those that were in dispute and those that were not?—A. I don’t think there was any 
discrimination. 
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Q. Then, to return to the proceedings on the arbitration, when the engineers 
had their measurements and their cross-sections, and those were furnished by them 
as called for by you or by the other arbitrators, who was conducting that part of it— 
Mr. Schreiber or Mr. Kelliher, or yourself?—A. Well, sometimes one and sometimes 
the other. I have asked to see the cross-sections. 

Q. And they were not asked for any explanations on the ground in regard to 
those cross-sections?—A. I remember some were asked in places where we could 
not find the ledge rock. I remember they were asked how it was or where it was, 
where we had cross-sections showing ledge rock at certain stations, and we could not 
see it on the ground. I remember in the case of one engineer 

Q. Who was that?—A. One in District ‘F ’—I do not remember whether it was 
Mr. Millar or Mr. Bell—where we couldn’t find it. I understood afterwards from Mr. 
Poulin that they had found one; J understood him the other day. We couldn’t find 
it at the time, either he or Mr. Millar. 

Q. You didn’t dig for it?—A. A little ways. 

Q. You didn’t dig far enough?—A. I suppose, if they found it, we didn’t. I 
don’t know the particulars about finding it. 

Q. Then, apart from that conversation with Mr. Bell or Mr. Millar, that is the 
only conversation or request for explanation that was made on the work?—A. I 
don’t recollect, don’t recollect their being frequently asked questions about things 
that we cou!dn’t understand. 

Q. And it was not the course; it was not the practice?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. In fact I have been instructed that they were told they were not wanted to 
say anything; do you remember that?—A. I think it was understood that we would 
have no discussions with them on the work. 

Q. Nothing was said in their presence—no discussion in their presence?—A. 
No. 

Q. On what principle did you select the gentlemen whom you were to examine? 
—A. I cannot say on any principle. 

Q. You don’t seem to have examined all the engineers?—A. No. 

Q. Take Mr. Richan, for instance?—A. Mr. Richan was examined. 

Q. Why did you select him for examination ?—A. I don’t recollect. I can’t give 
you any reasons. J don’t remember. 

Q. Would the same thing apply to all the other gentlemen that you examined ?— 
A. The same thing, as far as I recollect, applies to them all. I don’t know that we had 
any system in examining them at all. 

Q. Mr. Richan seems to have been the first one who was examined on the 22nd 
May?—A. Well, I couldnt say whether it was Mr. Richan or Mr. McHugh. It was 
one or the other. 

Q. Mr. Richan’s evidence comes first in the notes; I suppose he would be exam- 
ined first?—A. I forget now, J don’t recollect which was first. 

Q. Were they present together?—A. I am not sure. 

Q. That examination took place on the private car?—A. I think so. 

Q. At Lost Lake Siding?—A. I think so. 

Q. Then it was immediately before the examination that was suggested that Mr. 
Jones should act as scribe in taking down the depositions, was it?—A. I can’t say it 
was immediately before, or it was arranged on the car, that if we took any evidence 
we should use him as stenographer. 

Q. Do you know as a fact that Mr. Jones is not qualified to take evidence?— 
A. Well, he may not be a stenographer such as would be required in court. 

7 Q. Is there a See pee taking evidence in court and taking evidence 
e way you were taking 1t¢—A. Well, we could afford to take much more time over 
Q. But did you?—A. Well, I don’t know, I can’t compare it. 
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Q. Because as far as one can read from the fragments of notes that he has 
taken, the firing seems to have been pretty rapid?—A. Well, it may have been a little 
too rapid for him. I can’t say. 

Q. Apparently in each case, Mr. Schreiber seems to have taken the labouring oar 
in cross-examination of these gentlemen ?—A. I think very likely he did. 

Q. You know he did, don’t you?—A. Yes, my recollection is he did more 
questioning than the others. 

Q. And there does not seem to have been any principle about the subjects upon 
which the examination was to be had?—A. I don’t know any principle at all in con- 
nection with it. 

Q. Mr. Schreiber seems to have picked out some particular point or supposed 
point on the work, and to have devoted himself to a cross-examination on that parti- 
cular point; wouldn’t that be a fair thing to say?—A. I cannot say that; I can’t say 
that I noticed any one particular thing. 

Q. Take Mr. Richan, for instance; Mr. Richan was Division Engineer of Division 
5, District ‘F; and he was examined solely about the cut at station 1762—A. Well, 
that was the first cut. 

Q. If you look at his evidence you will find that that is so, with the exception of 
one question about the cut at 459 which you asked him; would you be kind enough 
to turn to his evidence on page 93 of the proceedings? You see that towards the 
middle of page 93 he mentions the cutting at station 178?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you asked him, at the foot of page 94, about the cut at 459 plus 
461-77. Now, apparently those two cuts are neither of them mentioned by you in 
your list of the cuttings which led to your resignation?—A. They may not have been, 
because I didn’t mention every cut. I didn’t pretend to. 

Q. But I would have thought that you would have mentioned cuts in regard to 
which you had specifically examined those gentlemen, if there was anything wrong 
with those cuts?—A. Well, I could have put in that cut, but I see I didn’t do it. 

Q. You had previously visited this cut, hadn’t you ?—A. Yes. 

Q. With Woods?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had made no complaint about it?—A. I spoke to Mr. McHugh about 
it at the time, I only saw him just when we were leaving, and I think I spoke to Mr. 
Poulin afterwards about that same cut, that is after being over it with Woods. 

Q. And what did you say?—A. I spoke to him about the 

Q. Assembled rock ?—A. I don’t know whether it was called assembled rock, but 
about the classification generally. 

Q. Was it or was it not about assembled rock?—A. Well, I dare say assembled 
rock would be part of the classification. 

Q. It would be the principal thing, wouldn’t it?—A.I forget now. I can’t 
remember what the principal part of it was. 

Q. This particular cut at 178 was a half-mile cut, wasn’t it?—A. A long cut. 

- Q. I have been trying to see, in reading over Mr. Richan’s evidence, what it was 
in that evidence that caused you to lose confidence in him, and I can’t see anything 
there; can you indicate what it is?—A. I don’t know about in that evidence; I 
simply lost confidence from the classification and the state of the work generally. 

Q. Let us look into that a little further in detail; You lost confidence ?— 
A. I didn’t mention him particularly as having lost confidence in him, but I lost 
confidence in all those who 

Q. You did lose confidence in him?—A. That was only subsequently. 

Q. I don’t know about subsequently ?—A. Well, I didn’t mention any names in 
my letter of resignation. : 

Q. But you must have had him in your mind?—A. Oh, I had him in my mind 
along with the others. 

Q. You did mention him in your statement of Feb. 23?—A. Yes. They were 
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Q. You said in that statement that you had lost confidence in a portion of the 
engineering staff and that you based the statements contained in your resignation 
‘both on the facts admitted by the engineers on the ground, in May and June, 1909, 
in their sworn statements made in my presence, and also upon my personal examina- 
tion of the ground’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I want to ask you with regard to Mr. Richan first of all. What fact 
admitted by him in his sworn statement was it that caused you to lose your confi- 
dence in him?—A. I don’t know that there is any fact admitted in his sworn state- 
ment. 

Q. Will you look at it please and see if there is anything that caused you to 
lose confidence in him? (Handing copy of Mr. Richan’s deposition to witness)—A. 
(After reading depositions) I don’t see anything in that particularly, in that afi- 
davit. 

Q. I do not either, so we will take it, so far as Mr. Richan is concerned, that there 
is nothing in his sworn statements that caused you to lose confidence in him.—A. I 
don’t see that there is in that sworn statement. 

Q. Then it reduces itself, so far as he is concerned I suppose, to what you say 
here, that it is upon your personal examination on the ground?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now he was division engineer of Division Number 5, which I understand in- 
cludes about 45 miles of the district, is that right?—A. I think so. I don’t know 
what the exact distance is. I think it is approximately that. 

Q. And in that there are about 150 cuts?—A. I dare say. 

Q. And I understood you to say to Mr. Smith this morning that up to the time 
that you went on this arbitration trip you had no ground for any uneasiness or want 
of confidence in the various engineers?—A. No. I had not seen enough of it. 

Q. You have not, at any rate, in Mr. Richan up to that time?—A. No. I had 
some discussion with Mr. Poulin about that particular cut you referred to in which 
I guess Mr. Richan was interested. 

Q. He was acting under the instructions of Mr. Poulin and in complete accord 
with Mr. Poulin, was he not, as far as you know?—A. As far as I know. 

Q. On that whole division the principal trouble was in regard to assembled rock, 
was it not?—A. Assembled rock and loose rock. 

Q. Well now, Mr. Lumsden, largely sticking to Mr. Richan and taking up the 
sequence of ideas as well as we can, would you tell me if you please what you mean 
by assembled rock, because I have been listening for a number of days and I am 
free to confess I don’t understand what you mean by it?—A. I know what I meant by 
rite 

Q. What do you mean by it?—A. I mean a mass of rock over the size of any 
gravel and cemented together in such a way as to necessitate blasting. 

Q. Well, then, do I understand you to predicate that there has to be a particular 
percentage of boulders in that rock?—A. I mean to say it must be 

Q. In a mass?—A. Jt must be practically all boulders. 

Q. It must be practically all boulders?—A. All boulders, yes, cemented together. 

Q. Have you any percentage in your mind?—A. Well, I don’t know what per- 
ee of rock you could put in in that way; it would depend upon the size of the 
rock. 

Q. When you say ‘practically all boulders’ that is a very loose expression. You 
know what the percentage of stone in rubble masonry is, don’t you2?—A. I could not 
say ofthand. 

Q. You remember some discussion about the percentage of solids and voids in a 


cone of piled cannon balls? Do you remember that discussion?—A. I remember some 
discussion about that, yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. There is another illustration with which you are perhaps more familiar. In 
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the manufacture of concrete, one fragment of broken stone is supposed to touch 
another fragment of broken stone, that is the usual specification?—A. Certain speci- 
fications do that, others don’t. 

Q. There is a familiar formula that will give an idea of the percentage of voids? 
—A. Oh, well, there are different voids—1, 3, and 5; 1, 8 and 4; 1, 3 and: 

Ore 2 and 5—A. 1,2 and 5 I know, 

Q. That is a common one. Does that give the percentage of void in between the 
spaces of the rock? The cement does not take any space?—A. Very little. 

Q. The sand fills the rest?—A. Yes, 

Q. And the proportion of sand is 5 out of 7, isn’t it?—A. Not 5 out of 7. 

Q. It is 2 out of—A. It is 2 out of 5. 

Q. 2 out of 7, or is it?—A. It may be 1, 2, and 5; 1, 2 and 6; 1, 2 and 7. 

Mr. Curyster—If you get the specification for concrete you will find it works 
out pretty nearly the answer you want, just about. I think 40 per cent probably 
would be rock and the rest space. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. I find at page 44 of the specifications: ‘Body concrete for piers, abutments 
and large masses. The concrete will consist of one part Portland cement, three 
parts sand, six parts broken stone or screened gravel’—and so on. 'That would be 
apparently 6 of broken stone to 4 of sand and cement?—A. The cement takes up very 
little space. 

Q. It goes into the void?—A. It goes into the void. 

Q. I do not see how one part of cement can take up any less than one part of 
stone. 

Mr. CLARK.—At page 93 of the Proceedings of this Committee, Mr. Richan is 
described as Division Engineer, Division 5, District 5. 

Mr. Moss.—That is a mis-print in the evidence. 

The Wirness.—There are a number of mis-prints in the evidence, it ought to be 
District F. : 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Now, according to what I have read, 6 per cent broken stone and 4 per cent 
sand and cement would be the specification for concrete?—A. That may be. 

Q. That would be 60 per cent of stone in that?—A. There would be somewhere 
about 60 per cent. 

Q. What was the percentage in assembled rock, was it more or less than that ?— 
A. I don’t know that it was more or less. The assembled rock consisted of different ` 
sizes of stone which might not be cemented where the stones are the same size. 

Q. What is your criterion? Have you any criterion in your mind?—A. I made 
no percentage of rock. 

Q. How was the engineer to tell whether it was assembled rock or whether it was 
not?—A. If the rocks were all touching each other. 

Q. Where do they get that from?—A. Simply from the drawing. 

Q. From the drawing?—A. Yes. 

Q. What had the contact to be or had there to be a contact?—A. Just touching 
each other. 

Q. Any rock touching any other rock?—A. All the rocks would have to touch, 
or one would have to touch the other. Just as if you take and pile them into a box 
they would have to touch one another. 

Q. Well, you don’t say anything about that in any of your various interpreta- 
tions.—A. I don’t think I said so. It shows there touching each other. 

Q. Well, now, I want to know if it was necessary for any one boulder in a mass 
to have contact with another boulder at more than one point.—A. A boulder might 
only touch one boulder which touched another one which touched that one in some 
other point. One boulder might only touch the other in one point. 
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Q. It has got to be in contact with one boulder. Has any one boulder got to be 
in contact with more than one other boulder?—A. I think it would have to be. 

Q. Well, not necessarily—A. I don’t know how you are going to get them in 
unless you bridge them or build them in. 

Q. We do not go up to the railway to see over again the works of nature. We 
were speaking of this stuff as we find it on the spot. You have this material there 
and the question I am trying to find out is what was in your mind as to the essential 
criterion of assembled rock?—A. My idea was 

Q. I have got as far as this, that the boulders must be touching each other?— 
A. Yes: 

Q. You said that any one boulder should have contact with more than one?—A. 
I don’t see how you would make it a mass of rock without they were touching more 
than one boulder. 

Q. Well, if they are cemented together they will be massed anyway ?—A. If it 
was cemented gravel it would not be rock. 

Q. Well, let us start it the other way then. A mass in the first place of material 
cemented together?’—A. It was a mass of rock. 

Q. Just wait a little—A. I say it is a mass of rock. 

Q. I am not trying to catch you in any trap. You will follow me as we go. 
Assembled rock to start with—there may be some other qualities besides—is a mass 
of material cemented together is it not?—A. That is what it is. 

Q. It is a mass of material cemented together?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is composed of rock or boulders and partly of the cementing material?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And those two kinds of materials are bound to be found there in greater or 
less proportions ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you made any study at all of the geological side of this question ?—A. 
I can’t say that I have. 

Q. Do you know anything about the formation ?—A. Í know a little, yes. 

Q. It is a fact, is it not, that this is a glacial formation?—A. Proportions of it 
are, yes. 

Q. This assembled rock is glacial, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, as I understand, it was formed years ago by the attribution of the 
masses of ice which were spread over the continent during the glacial period, wear- 
ing on the solid rock structure of that part of the country?—A. That is what 

Q. That is what it is supposed to be?—A. That is what it is supposed to be. 

Q. And this material being worn off in this way, is carried by the ice and dis- 
tributed in various regions in various ways?—A. It is deposited in water, a good 
deal of it. 

Q. A good deal of it is deposited in water?—A. It must have been. 

Q. And a great deal of it was deposited in valleys, wasn’t it?—A. In valleys, yes. 

Q. And the fine material, sand or clay, is recognized by geologists to be part of 
the same material as the larger boulders ground off, is it not?—A. I am not pre- 
pared to say that. 

Q. That is what I find stated by Professor Geikie in his book?—A. It may be so. 

Q. He is a recognized authority is he not?—A. He is a recognized authority, yes. 

Q. And this material ground off in this way is carried down and is deposited 
in heaps or piles or spread over the rocks?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is cemented together by the action either of water, chemical action, 
or by mechanical pressure, or by both?—A. I can’t say how it has been cemented. 

Q. But the distribution of boulders through the finer material varies very much? 
—A. Sometimes there are no boulders, sometimes there are a few, sometimes there 
are a great many. 


Q. I mean it varies in a short distance2?—A. Yes. 
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Q. The distribution is very irregular?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is no means, of course, when you are opening a cut, of ascertain- 
ing before you blast as to the exact position of these boulders?—A. No. 

Q. You have no X rays or anything of that sort by which you can see whether 
they are in actual contact or not?—A. No. 

Q. Now, do you mean to tell me you were laying it down for your engineers as 
a practical working test of assembled rock, that all the boulders comprised in that 
mass must be actually in contact with each other?—A. That was my idea. That they 
should be a mass of boulders in contact with each other. 

Q. How were they to find out whether they were in contact?—A. When they get 
working on the faces of a cut they can see what they are to a great extent. 

Q. They can see just where they are working, but they cannot see the rest?— 
A. They cannot see inside. 

Q. And you have told us the distribution is. very irregular?—A. The distribution 
is irregular. 

Q. Well, how is an engineer, where you have a contractor boring into the faces of 
; cutting, into this stuff, and he sees only a small part of the face?—A. He sees the 

aces. 

Q. He sees the faces, yes, and he is going in 20 or 30 feet perhaps for a blast 2— 
A. He may or may not go as far. 

Q. He will go in 10 to 20 or 30 feet?—A. Yes. 

Q. He cannot tell after that blast has gone off whether the stones were touching 
or not, can he?—A. No. Not the ones that have been blown out, but he can tell what 
was in the face before the blast and he can tell what is facing him after the blast. 

Q. It is not the face he has to classify but what has been taken out ?—A. I know 
it is. 

Q. Can you tell us how he is going to tell?—-A. By what he sees in the faces nf 
the cutting and what is left on the sides. 

Q. And your statement is that you intended that diagram and your letter of 
interpretation to mean that the boulders comprising this cemented material, which 
you call assembled rock, must be in contact with each other, and each boulder in 
contact with more than one other boulder.—A. Just as it is shown in the sketch, that 
Was my intention. 

Q. Why did you not say so?—A. I think it is perfectly plain. That drawing is 
perfectly plain. The only question is the sizes. There is no scale given and there is 
no mention of sizes. 

Q. You do not find those boulders in rock formation distributed like that, do you? 
—A. Possibly you won’t find them exactly in the position shown in that, but you may 
find places where the boulders are as close together as that. 

Q. You won’t find them except in what we may call a freak formation, you would 
not find them in a regular formation? This stuff that you are speaking of, you never 
find the boulders in that country packed together?—A. You do find them occasionally 
packed together. 

Q. Oh, océasionally, but not to any extent?—A. No, you do not find them. 

Q. The boulders in that drawing look as if they had been packed by hand, very 
nearly as close as rubble or closer?—A. They are pretty close. 

Q. Very much closer than you would find them on the work ?—A. Oh well, I don’t 
- know. J think probably it may be a little closer than you would find them as a rule. 

Q. A good deal closer?—A. I don’t know. It depends on the shape of the stones. 

Q. Would you find them packed in like a box of bricks, as if they had been made 
to fit into each other?—A. They are probably a little closer than you would naturally 
_ expect to find them. 

Q. Do you mean the engineers were to wait until they found a formation like 
that where the stones were packed in that way before they classified them?—A. If they 
were a mass of boulders, even if not packed as close as that, I think they would be 
considered as assembled rock. 
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Q. But when you say they must be touching?—A. Exactly. : 

Q. How are the engineers to know?—A. Well, they can tell by what the pieces 
were before and after the blasting. 

Q. How were they to know from your drawing that you regarded the contact es 
essential? You didn’t regard this extremely close packing as essential?—A. I show 
there the contacts of stone. 

Q. And you show the extremely close packing?—A. In that case extremely close 
packing. 

Q. I may tell you that this being scaled off shows 80 per cent of solid rock and 
20 per cent of voids or cementing material. Do you know that that is so or not?— 
A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did you ever hear of 80 per cent spoken of in that connection?—A. I don’t 
recollect. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Schreiber speaking of it?—A. I don’t recollect the 80 
per cent, ~ 

Q. Did Mr. Schreiber say the 80 per cent?—A. Not that I recollect. 

Q. Mr. Schreiber prepared that drawing?—A. He prepared that sketch. 

Q. And you say Mr. Schreiber didn’t speak of it?—A. I never to my knowledge 
heard him say 80 per cent. 

Q. You never did?—A. No. 

Q. Well, if that, as a matter of fact, is 80 per cent solid rock and 20 per cent 
voids, you would not regard that as an essential feature?—A. No. Not the 80 per 
cent. My own idea would be that it would be nearer 70 per cent. 

Q. I think you are mistaken about that, that it ought to be 70 per cent?—A. T 
mean to say that the assembled boulders of possibly uniform size would run between 
65 and 70 per cent. That is if they were of uniform sizes. 

Q. Do you think that contact of the boulders is a reasonable criterion ?— 
A. Which ? 

Q. Do you think that contact of the boulders with each other is a reasonable 
criterion to adopt?—A. J think it is. : 

Q. Would it not be possible to have boulders which were not actually in contact 
and have a larger solid proportion than where they were in contact?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Would it be possible?—A. Not if the boulders were approximately the same 
size, I don’t think it would be. 

Q. If they were the same size and all round, but if you have boulders of varying 
shapes it would be quite possible for them to be arranged in that space?—A. I think 
you would have to make a better arrangement than that to get them in. 

Q. Well, I think it may be done. I am asking you if you do not think it would 
be possible—A. It may be possible, but I don’t know how you would get them in. 

Q. Where did you get this idea that the boulders must be in contact to constitute 
assembled rock? Where did that idea originate with Mr. Schreiber?—A. I don’t 
know that it originated with Mr. Schreiber. 

Q. Did you discuss this drawing with him before it was made2?—A. Not before 
it was made. I discussed it at the time it was made. 

Q. You mean after it was made?—A. After it was made. 

Q. And what was the discussion about?—A. Nothing more than it must be a 
mass of boulders. 


Q. Did he say anything about contact?—A. I don’t remember anything that was 
said about contact or sizes. 


Q. Nothing was said about contact or sizes? A I don’t remember anything 
about contact or natural sizes. 

Q. Then was the idea that the boulders must be a foot or more your own idea? 
—A. That is what I wanted to put, what I had put in.» That was my own idea. 

Q. Your idea imposed on Mr. Schreiber’s drawing, was it?—A. It was not im- 
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posed on Mr. Schreiber’s drawing. That was my idea that the pieces should be a 
foot or over. 

Q. Did you have that idea before Mr. Schreiber made his drawing or did it 
come to you afterwards?—A. That was after I had seen the drawing. 

Q. And it was your idea of what the drawing meant, was it?—A. Not what that 
drawing meant, but my idea was to put in a foot—that the detached pieces should be 
a foot or over. 

Q. Let us get back if we can to the way the thing was shaping itself in your 
mind at that time. As I recollect, you told us that you had not thought that any of 
this material which consisted of boulders cemented together should be classified as 
solid rock unless the boulders were over a yard?—A. That was 


That was your original idea, I think?—A. Yes. 

You found that your engineers had been classifying on a different basis?—A. 
Yes. 

And you had your meeting with them and your discussion with them ?—A. 
Yes. 


. And the matter was taken up and all these opinions obtained?—A. Yes. 
And in consequence of that you modified your interpretation?—A. Yes. 
And you gave forth this blue print with your written instructions?—A. Yes. 
. Now, then, that blue print, the sketch which was embodied in that blue print, 
was prepared by Mr. Schreiber?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would like to go back to that point and ask you just what took place be- 
tween Mr. Schreiber and you when that was prepared, or how it came to be prepared 
by him?—A. At the suggestion of the commissioners I consulted with Mr. Schreiber. 

Q. What did you say to him?—A. I cannot remember what I said to him. 

Q. Give us the gist of it?—A. I cannot remember any particulars of the con- 
versation at all. 

Q. Did you ask him to prepare a drawing, or did he volunteer to prepare a 
drawing ?—A. I saw him on one or two occasions, and after the first occasion—on one 
occasion he said he prepared a sketch to illustrate what he meant. 

Q. Then he invented the phase ‘assembled rock.’ Where did that come from?— 
A. I rather think I must have invented it myself, but I am not positive. 

Q. I would not proclaim myself parent of it unless I was sure, because it has 
been a very unruly child?—A. I know that. I am not positive how the name 
originated. 

Q. Then a drawing was prepared by Mr. Schreiber ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he tell you at all what it meant apart from its appearance?—A. I don’t 
recollect anything, any of the details of it. 

Q. Then who composed the legend which accompanies that drawing, ‘rock in 
masses of over one cubic yard, assembled rock, which in the judgment of the engineer, 
can be best removed by blasting?—A. I think these are Mr. Schreiber’s words along 
with the sketch. There are many things considered in that, but I don’t know if 
that was one. 

Q. Who composed these notes at the bottom, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 62—A. Allow 
me to look at that for a moment, (Mr. Moss hands drawing to the witness.) Mr. 
Schreiber, I think. 

Q. You think it was all Mr. Schreiber’s. Then this interpretation was really 
Mr. Schreiber’s interpretation and not yours?—A. He made that out and I think there 
are one or two other words in that changed by me, but I am not positive what the 
words are. i 

Q. Not to any account?—A. In that one you have there now, I think there is 
some word changed in the second or third—I think there is some word changed; 
‘shale rock? was not in Mr. Schreiber’s. The ‘shale rock’ I think was put in by me. 

Q. Why did you put shale rock in? Is not that in ledges 2A. I simply put it 
in to make it complete. 
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Q. I don’t know—perhaps it is presumptuous of me to volunteer a eriticism, but 
I would have supposed that neither conglomerate nor shale added anything to this. 
Of course, they are both rock in ledges, are they not?—A. There is some shale rock 
that you can plough, at least some stuff that you may call shale rock, that you can 
plough. 

Q. What would you classify that as?—A. It might be ploughed, but it would not 
be rock if it did not require blasting to remove it. 

Q. It would be rock just the same; you might not classify it as rock?—A. The 
question is whether it would be rock when it is so soft you could plough it? 

Q. How do you mean, under the contract, under the specifications?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course, it would be geologically rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. It might be difficult to decide whether it would be classified as solid rock, or 
loose rock, or as common excavation, might it not?—A. That is why I put it in 
there so that shale would be taken as rock. 

Q. So rock runs through different degrees of hardness?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, these materials, you do not find them divided up with 
strictly defined lines, in nature, do you? They run into each other?—A. They very 
seldom run into each other, that is shale rock into gneiss rock. : 

Q. I don’t mean that, but you get materials where the question of the degree 
of hardness varies, and it is very difficult to place them exactly?—A. It might be; 
there are cases where the degree of hardness of rock varies. 

Q. In such a case it might be difficult to say whether boulders were cemented 
together, or whether they were simply boulders in gravel?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose that boulders that have been under any pressure at all are held 
together by the soil, are they not?—A. They may be held by the soil, but they need 
not necessarily be cemented together. 


Q. ‘The question is whether they can be removed by blasting, whether you regard 
them as such?—A. No. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. How would you classify them?—A. If they did not require blasting, if they 
were small boulders they would be loose rock, and if they were larger than a yard, 
that would be solid rock. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Take a case of boulders larger than a yard, but small enough to be considered 
boulders, becoming a serious case. First of all you find them in a bed of loose sand, 
as you might on a beach or something of that kind?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, these would be classified by you, I suppose, as loose rock?—A. If they 
were over a foot. 

Q. If they were over a foot?—A. Yes. 

Q. Between a foot and a yard, they would be classified as loose rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you allow for the measurement only of the rock or of the sand you take 
out of the rock?2—A. Only of the rock. 

Q. You take out the rock and take out the sand as common excavation ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. How would they arrive at that. Do they measure them or estimate them ?— 
A. They are supposed to measure them, but they estimate them as a rule. 
By Mr. Moss: 


Q. It is not practicable?—A. It is practicable, but it is hardly ever done. 

Q. It is theoretically practicable to an engineer, but supposing men handling 
it, can they?—A. They can, but they have to have a man specially for the purpose. 
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Q. It would take a long time to get at it mathematically?—A. The only way I 
have known them to measure it is to have a man put on purposely for that measuring. 

Q. Even then it would take a long time?—A. They simply measure them. It 
would not be very accurate in the end. 

Q. It is not done in this country ?—A. Not as a rule. 

Q. You would not find any fault with an engineer for not measuring each 
boulder under the circumstances?—A. I think he ought to measure enough to give 
him an idea of what mass they run into, not simply all the time by guessing at them. 

Q. He should check up his estimates by taking measurements from time to time? 
—A. Measuring the stone that comes out of that portion as loose rock. 

Q. But you would not expect them to measure every boulder in the whole cut ?— 
A. Not if he kept doing that occasionally, so as to check up. 

Q. We will go on from boulders resting in sand or surrounded by sand to the 
same kind of boulders embedded in the clay. Now, if those can be removed by pick 
or bar, would you regard those as loose rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the clay you would regard as common excavation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Unless the clay was so hard that it could not be ploughed?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case you would allow it as loose rock too?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then supposing that clay is a degree or two harder, so that the stones 
cannot be got out of that without blasting, then you would classify that how?—A. 
That would depend. If the stones were in a mass together all touching each other, 
and so hard that they required blasting, I would consider them as assembled rock. 

Q. You mean the clay so hard?—A. I mean the clay so bard that the boulders 
were touching and the clay was so hard that it would necessitate them being blasted. 
It then becomes assembled rock. 

Q. I cannot see the principle of boulders touching each other? Is that a logical 
or reasonable conclusion?—A. I think so. I don’t see why you should not insist on 
having a large portion of the material rock or stone? 

Q. That is a question of percentage. It is not a question of how it is laid, 
whether it is touching or not. I might be quite wrong, but it seems to me that is 
very arbitrary—A. If they are touching, you may get a smaller percentage of stone. 

Q. Not necessarily. You take large stones which are almost touching, the per- 
centage of solid would be very much larger than if you have the smaller stones. 
—A. It would depend on the shape. 

Q. Why make it depend on the question of contact. Would not the percentage 
be a mere reasonable basis?—A. I don’t know. It would be easier to tell the stones 
that were touching, than the percentage that were not touching. 

Q. Not the percentage touching—the percentage of the stones that were taken 
out of the cutting?—A. Yes. It is easier to tell whether the stones are touching 
than it is to tell what percentage of stones there are in it. 

Q. You have the face of a cutting open?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is all comprised of a large proportion the lower portion is comprised of 
boulders and clay of such a hardness that it requires blasting to remove it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that runs in different arrangements. In some places the boulders are 
touching, and in some places they are not. In some places they are almost touching 
and in some places the boulders are comparatively few, as shown by the face. Now, 
you would know that that arrangement would vary as soon as you got back a few 
feet, would you not?—A. Very likely. 

Q. How would you proceed to classify that?—A. By the different layers. 

Q. If you put in your blast and blew out twenty feet, how could you tell 2—A. 
You cannot tell what you blasted out unless you measure the rock that has come out 
Ol ats : 

Q. You could not tell whether the rocks had been touching or not, when it came 
out?—A. If they had been touching the probability is that if you pile them up they 
will touch again. 
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Q. I am not doing this as a kind of a gymnastic exercise, but I am trying to get 
at how you expect an engineer to go about his work under the specifications? I am 
not trying to lay any trap for you?—A. I cannot see the difference there is in stat- 
ing whetuer the rock is touching or approximately touching throughout. 

Q. Do you mean actually touching?—A. Actually touching. 

Q. Actually touching ?—A. Call it touching. 

Q. You require actual contact?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not seem to make myself clear to you or else 1 am completely at sea 
about the thing. Would you measure that face before you put in that blast?—A. I 
would note what the faet was if the rock was all touching on the face- -— 

Q. It would not be all touching on the face. You would have part touching on 
the face and a part not touching?—A. You might have a seam two or three feet 
all touching, and another seam two or three feet where there was no rock at all. 

Q. And another seam where it was partly touching ?—A. And another seam where 
it was partly touching. 

Q. And you may have some where there was none at all? It may be in broken 
layers?—A. As a rule it lays in layers. 

Q. Isn’t it of a pretty irregular order?—A. Sometimes. 

Q. How would you do then?—A. I would just take the proportion as it was 
before the blast started, and see what the condition was after we had taken out more 
of them. : 

Q. If it was actually touching, you would allow that as solid rock?—A. If it 
was cemented together. 

Q. What would you do with the rest?—A. If it was material that was so hard 
that it could not be ploughed, and with stones through it, that would be loose rock 
and other material would be common excavation. 

Q. It would not matter whether there were stones in it or not, you would allow 
it as loose rock if it could not be ploughed?—A. I would allow it as loose rock if it 
could not be ploughed. 

Q. In that case you allow the cementing material as well as the boulders in 
solid rock ?—A. In assembled rock. 

Q. In assembled rock?—A. Yes, if the boulders are touching, the other stuff 
goes in as rock. 

Q. If the boulders are not touching, you put it all in as loose rock?—A. Put it 
in as loose rock. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Not the boulders?—A. Not if they are over a cubic yard. If they are under 
a cubic yard. 

Q. If they are not touching, you would have to measure those and call the rest 
of it loose rock?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Then it comes down to this, if I understand, that when you sent this diagram 
out to your engineers, which you mentioned in Exhibit No. 21, on page 161, ‘solid 
rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of more than one 
cubic foot, which in the judgment of the engineer may be best removed by blasting,’ 
‘I am of the opinion that rock found in ledges in masses must (firstly) be rock and 
(secondly) it must be in ledges, conglomerate form (known as plum pudding stone) 
boulders, or ledge rock displaced, (in pieces, each exceeding one cubic yard in size) 
rock assembled, also shale rock, such as in the judgment of the engineer may be beat 
removed by blasting. I attach a diagram in explanation of the above, which in my 
opinion, is all that is included under clause 34, solid rock?—A. Yes. — 

Q. Then you accompanied that with this blue print which says, 
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of over one cubic yard, assembled rock, which in the judgment of the engineer can 
be best removed by blasting’?—A. Yes. 

Q. You show this drawing, with the rock, which as you say, must be all touching, 
and then you say in Nos. 5 and 6, ‘to form a judgment as to whether or not it is best 
removed by blasting, the Chief Engineer must view the work in progress or leave it 
to be attended to by the engineer in charge, whose duty it is to frequently visit the 
work in its operation and be governed thereby accordingly ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, you tell us that you expected the engineers to understand from 
that that unless in this cemented material the boulders were actually in contact, 1t 
was not to be classified as solid rock?—A. That was my idea. 

Q. That is what you intended to convey to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is because there has been material classified or partly, because at any 
rate there has been material classified as solid rock, where the boulders were not ac- 
tually in contact, that you are now finding fault with them and losing confidence 
in them?—A. Not only that. 

Q. But that is one ground?—A. That is one reason. 

Q. That is one reason.—A. That is one reason. 

Q. Because they did not understand from this drawing that the contract of the 
boulders was, in your mind, an essential feature?—A. That it was to be a mass of 
boulders. 

Q. Everything is a mass. It is not a mass of boulders?—A. It might be a mass 
of boulders without any material between them. 

Q. No, it could not be a mass of bou'ders; it could not be a solid mass of boul- 
ders?—A. It would be a mass of boulders though. 

Q. It would be a heap of boulders or a pile of boulders. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I suppose that would never be found ?—A. Except in a stone heap. 
Q. Where they would be put there artificially ?—A. No doubt, occasionally. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. You might find it on a beach, I suppose?—A. You occasionally find them at 
the foundation of rock cliffs, where there is no other material with them. 

Q. They are not massed together?—A. They are simply piled loose together. 

Q. They are a heap of boulders, or a pile of boulders?—A. They are a pile of 
boulders. 

Q. That does not comply at all with the idea of masses as used in the specification. 
The word ‘mass’ as used in the specifications implies some degree of cohesion, does it 
not?—A. It does not to me. 

Q. Surely it does?—A. You may get a mass of detached rock which has no ad- 
hesion about it at all. It is not a mass of boulders, but it is a mass of ledge rock, 
which has been detached and rolled off the mountain, we will say. 

Q. It is self-contained. It has cohesion in itself. It is a mass of boulders ?— 
A. You can call them a pile of boulders if you like. 

Q. Unless they are cemented together you would not speak of a number of boulders 
as being a mass of boulders within the meaning of this specification?—A. Possibly 
not; You might take exception to the word mass, with regard to stones alone. 

Q. I don’t want to get into too much refinement about this, but I take it that the 
word ‘mass’ used in this specification implies cohesion within the mass?—A. Within 
the mass, yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. But it is not a cohesion of all parts of the mass? 
Mr. CLARKE.—Ī think it is. Of course I have no doubt a mass of rock must be 
over a cubic yard; that means there must be cohesion within the whole of that mass. 
The Wirness.—Well, it must be one piece. 
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Q. It must be one piece?—A. Yes, exactly, one rock. 


By Mr. Clarke: : 
Q. I understand him also to say that if there were a number of boulders in a 
heap together, that would be a mass. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. He says that would not be a mass, within the meaning of these specifications, 
that is right, is it?—A. That is if they are easier to get loose. I do not know that you 
could call that a mass in the meaning of the specifications; it might be doubtful. 

Q. You certainly would not allow your engineers to return as a mass of assembled 
rock a heap of boulders thrown in in that way, where there was no cementing material? 
—A. No. 

Q. There is no question about that?—A. No. 

Q. Then it is not quite correct, where you have this mass of boulders cemented 
together in that way, it is not quite correct according to your view to speak of it as 
being a mass of rock. It is a mass of rock and cemented material. The constituent 
parts of the mass are the rock and the cemented material?—A. The rock is the prin- 
cipal part. 

Q. That is the principal ingredient ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the cemented material is another ingredient?—A. Another ingredient in 
the assembled rock. 

Q. Then it comes down to this, that one of your grounds for losing confidence, 
for instance, in Mr. Richan, was that when you sent him this blue print with these 
instructions, was that he was not able to understand that you regarded the contact 
between the individual boulders in a mass, individual rocks in the mass, as an 
essential ingredient 7—A. I could not agree with his classification the way he made it. 

Q. Because he did not insist that the stones should always be touching?—A. It 
seemed to me that a lot of material that was gravel and sand—what appeared to me 
to be gravel and sand, was returned as assembled rock. 

Q. It appeared to you in the sides of the cutting?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see any place where there were boulders which had been returned as 
assembled rock, where in your judgment, they should not have been?—A. You are 
referring to Mr. Richan’s portion now. 

Q. Yes?—A. Individual points, I cannot remember the number of the stations, 
but I know there are some places. 

Q. I can tell you where Mr. Richan was?—A. Wait, I can tell by looking up. 

Q. Mr. Richan was at station 659 to 1931. That is what I have got?—A. Station 
553 plus 80 to 556. 

Q. That is not on his work?—A. Yes, it is. The first item on page 79. 

Q. Is that in Richan’s?—A. Yes, on page 79. 

Q. Well, in your note of that it shows that you dug down six feet solid in centre 
of track; 3-8 feet good ballast, &e.?—A. Yes. 

Q. I asked you whether there was any place where you had seen boulders on the 
face of the cut, the side of the cut, where it had been returned as assembled rock and 
where you thought it should not have been. Do I make myself clear?—A. No, I 
don’t quite understand what you mean. Do you mean where I saw boulders on the 
side of the cut and where I did not consider it assembled rock? Is that what you 
mean? . 

Q. Yes.—A. I cannot say—I might just look and see if I can see another station. 

Q. Was that so anywhere?—A. Oh, we would see a boulder or two. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I have no doubt we did find boulders. 

Q. In most cases you would find some boulders?—A. We would find a boulder 
or two. ; 

Q. Coming through the dressing?—A. No, but in digging into them. 
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Q. Well, you would not expect to find very many boulders in a pit, 3 feet 8 inches 
deep, and a foot or two wide as you told us?—A. Well it would be about— 

Q. If you found one or two boulders of a foot or more, you would be pretty nearly 
getting all that you were entitled to, would you not?—A. No, it would be taking out 
pretty nearly one-third of a yard. 

Q. If you took off the dressing and you got a boulder or two, that would be about 
as much as you would expect to get?—A. That depends what you call the dressing. 

Q. What do you call the dressing?—A. Well, the dressing might be, as it was 
called, dressed off, it might be for some purpose, or the dressing might have rolled 
down from above and covered over the original surface. 

Q. That would depend upon how long the cut had been open?—A. Yes, and the 
material in which it was made. 

Q. The dressing might have been thicker at the bottom?—A. It might be. 

Q. That might be so frequently, might it not?—A. It was not very liable to be 
unless it had closed in on the cutting. 

Q. Never mind looking for that if you don’t recollect where the station was, I 
do not want to take up the time?—A. I was just looking over these notes. I have 
here ‘station 1383, I saw no boulders in sight.’ 

`- Q. That would be on the face of the slope?—A. I assume so. 

Q. That would mean because there were none in sight on this slope you would 
condemn the classification?—A. If there were none apparent on the edge of the 
embankment 

Q. If there were none apparent on the face of the slope as it appeared there ?— 
A. Or on the toe of the embankment where the material went. 

Q. Oh yes, the embankment in which it went?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you can’t tell where it went; how did you find out where the material 
went in the embankment ?—A. I couldn’t tell the exact spot in the embankment, but 
I could see the toe of the embankment, or you could see if there were boulders in it. 

Q. Take this half mile cut, for instance, that you. were speaking about?—A. I 
can give you the information about the half mile cut I find which I didn’t think of 
before, talking of boulders, I think, I came across a note. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. How do you do in constructing, do they have a track and put down rails on it? 
—A. In some cases they do, in this particular cut that Mr. Moss is referring to they 


had a track. 3 

Q. How do they do, take the material back and deposit it?—A. They laid the track 
in the cut and ran the cars out on the rails, and then dumped the material over the 
sides—sometimes they use side dumpers, which throw the material over the sides, and 
sometimes they use end dumpers which throw it out at the end. 

Q. Throw it on the embankment ?—A. Yes, they generally construct a temporary 
trestle of round poles which they run their track on, and then they fill it up. I find 
that at the west end of that cut the boulders were piled up along the north side of the 
track; they were piled up 400 feet in length by 6 feet in depth. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. What is that cut? Is it the one called 178 in the evidence?—A. Yes, it is the 
first cut in that district there and it is half a mile long. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. How deep would that be at the highest point?—A. My recollection would be 
that it would be 16 feet, probably 16 or 18 feet. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. What did you say about those boulders?—A. The boulders apparently were 
3—28 
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piled up there, not put in the embankment but piled up, rolled over the side of the 
slope, 400 feet in length and 6 feet in depth. 

Q. What is the significance of that?—A. The significance of that is that they 
were not put in the embankment, they were wasted. 

Q. That they were wasted, then there was more than enough boulders to put in 
the embankment?—A. They were put there because it was the easiest way to get rid 
of them. 

. Q. You don’t say that, do you?—A. I can’t say, but it is a very common practice 
to haul boulders out of the cut and roll them over the end of it. 

Q. You don’t finish the embankment off, it is not good engineering to leave the 
boulders sticking out of the embankment, is it?—A. The boulders have generally 
rolled down, as a rule, to the outside of the embankment, especially if you are using 
side dumpers, cars that dump to the side. 

Q. Were they using side dumpers here?—A. They were at this place at the time. 

Q. Do you know that they were?—A. At the time I was there they were using 
side dumpers. 

Q. They were, you know that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You saw some boulders there ?—A. I saw some boulders. 

Q. Just give the original note?—A. ‘Station 169, saw face of cut east end; 
Station 180 x 10, cut in sand, quicksand and few boulders, rock and loose rock,’ that 
is Just my note of it, the note I made not on the last trip but the trip before. 

Q. Where is the note about rock and boulders?—A. That is in this trip too. 

Q. But this is the trip before?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you say anything to the engineers about that?—A. I remember speaking 
to Mr. Poulin about this cut. 

Q. You spoke to Mr. Poulin about that?—A. After the time I speak of. 

Q. What did you say to him?—A. I don’t remember, I spoke of classification. 

Q. Did you say anything about dumping out, wasting the boulders?—A. I forget 
whether I mentioned the boulders or not. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What would be the significance of that? That they had enough material for 
the road without it?—A. I believe there may have been enough material without it, but 
at the time I refer to the cut was not completed at all, these boulders had been wasted, 
strung along at the end of it for 400 feet. 

Q. Mr. Richan was the divisional engineer, was he not?—A. He was the divi- 
sional engineer. 

Q. Who was the resident engineer ?—A. Mr. McHugh was the resident engineer. 

Q. Well then apparently you did not attach any significance to the fact that any 
boulders were wasted, you are not blaming the engineer for that?—A. No, except to 
give an idea 

Q. That would show there were a good many boulders in the cut?—A. That shows 
that, yes, but it shows that of the bigger boulders in the cut very few of those were 
solid rock. i 
_ Q. Not in the form they were, but they might have been cemented together when 
olasted out?—A. I suppose the amount there would represent about, possibly, 800 
yards—no, not 800 yards, there would not be that much. 

Q. What I am trying to get at, of course it is interesting to get all the informa- 
tion we can, but what I am trying to get at is the significance attached to that fact?— 
A. You are asking me about that particular place and the boulders I saw in it, and 
what I noted 

Q. Yes, that is right, but does it assist us in any way at arriving at whether the 
classification was correct or not?—A. No, I do not know it would do that. 

Q. I wouldn’t suppose so. Well, then, did you ever at any time before this in- 
vestigation started, Mr. Lumsden, explain to anybody that the contact of the individual 
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boulders in assembled rock was an essential feature of your definition?—A. I don’t 
recollect saying anything about the contact of the rock. 

Q. What did you say?—A. It must be a mass of rock. 

Q. Well, of course your definition was that A. It must be as if the stone there 
had been thrown into the cutting and then cemented together by some material. 

Q. But that is not the meaning—who did you say that to?—A. I am not clear 
as to whom I said it, I remember saying it to some engineer. 

Q. Saying that it must be as if thrown into the cut?—A. It must be a mass of 
stone which could be called rock cemented together. 

Q. Well, of course, if you had stone cemented together, a number of stones 
cemented together, none of them in contact, it would still be a mass of stone cemented 
together, wouldn’t it?—A. A mass of stones as if thrown into the cut and then 
cemented. 

Q. Well, that is the point, did you ever say anything about their being thrown 
into the cut and cemented together to anybody?—A. I remember saying to some- 
body, ‘as if the cut were full of stones thrown in and cemented together.’ 

Q. Did you ever use that expression?—A. I am not prepared to say the very 
words in which I said it, but that is the meaning of it. 

Q. What you say now is, as I understand it, that they must have been stone in 
such forms as if they were heaped together and then had cement poured between 

them ?—A. Cement, yes. 
s Q. Of course that is not the way they are done in nature, the glaciers did not 
do it that way, did they ?—A. Well, I don’t know, you will find very course gravel there. 

Q. Very course gravel, what?—A. In the stones. 

Q. And cemented together?—A. They may or may not be cemented together. 

Q. You will find course gravel in between the stones?—A. No, you will find 
stones in masses that look as if they might have been thrown together. 

Q. Oh, you do?—A. Yes, and they will be filled with smaller stuff. 

Q. And filled with smaller stones, do you find them cemented together?—A. You 
may. 

Q. But are they necessarily?—A. I don’t think as a rule they are cemented 
together. 

Q. As a rule, when there is gravel they are not cemented together really ?—A. I 
do not think they are, as a rule. 

Q. And, as a matter of fact it would not be, I think you told us it would not be 
a usual thing to find at all in this country stones cemented together in as close con- 
tact as your drawing shows?—A. I don’t think there is much of that cemented 
together. 

Q. Then I was asking you about who you had said anything to about their being 
thrown together?—A. I am not prepared to say, I remember talking to some engineer, 
I can’t say who it was—one or more of them. 

Q. You never gave any systematic explanation of that?—A. No. 

Q. Was that the meaning of that interpretation, or was the meaning of that 
drawing at all discussed in the arbitration?—A. I have no recollection of it. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Schreiber held the same views as to the meaning 
of that drawing; have you discussed it with him ?—A. He made the drawing. 

Q. About the contact of the stones, did he entertain the same views as you have 
expressed ?—A. I don’t remember anything about the stones, I don’t remember dis- 
cussing the contact of the stones with him. 

Q. You seem to have treasured that up as a secret in your own bosom?—A. I 
took it from the drawing. 

Q. You took it as the literal representation in the drawing, that the stones were 
touching each other; might not that be taking the drawing too literally?—A. I do 
not know that it is, I do not mean to say as they are there, close together. 
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Q. 1f you insist upon contact in every case why shouldn’t you insist on having 
the stones as closely as they are there?—A. Not necessarily. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. If there were two or three or four boulders six inches apart you would not 
reduce the classification on that account?—A. If there were only three or four small 
boulders there would not be a yard in it. 

Q. Supposing, I mean, there was a mass of boulders cemented together, but in 
some instances they were not in strict contact?—A. You might not be able to see 
every one of them in contact but if they were generally in contact. 

Q. That is what I understand you to mean; what you mean is a mass of stone? 
—A. A mass of stone. 

Q. Composed principally of stone?—A. Principally of stone. 

Q. But you would not insist in all eases they should be in contact?—A. You 
could not see, there might be small stones between two or three big ones which would 
not actually touch. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. As I understand it you do not intend that it should actually be every in- 
dividual stone in contact, but practically you mean that every individual stone should 
be in contact and that you would throw it out of the assembled rock class if they 
were merely close together ?—A. I mean to say that if there were a large proportion 
of sand, clay, or other material between the stone—— 

Q. But what proportion?—A. I say if there were a large proportion: 

Q. You never fixed in your own mind any proportion?—A. I never fixed any 
percentage. 

Q. And did Mr. Schreiber?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Did you ever have any discussicn with Mr. Doucet about the proportion ?— 
A. I remember, if I recollect properly, Mr. Doucet asking me something about 50 
per cent. 

Q. Yes?-A. That was at the time of the arbitration. 

Q. Did he ask you? Didn’t you ask him?—A. No, my recollection is that Mr. 
Doucet spoke to me, whether there hadn’t been some agreement about 50 per cent. 

Q. What did you say?—A. That I had never heard of it. 

Q. What Mr. Doucet tells me, Mr. Lumsden, is that you called him in June, 
1908, into your office, or that he was in your office, and that you asked him, or you told 
him you would like to know what percentage of solid rock and of cemented material 
was being classified as assembled rock, that you asked him whether it was 50 per cent 
and he sa‘d yes, and in some cases more.—A. I don’t recollect that, I have no recol- 
lection of it. 

Q. That might have taken place but you don’t recollect?—A. What I recollect 
was as to that Mr. Doucet asking me some day when we were out on the arbitration 
on District B. 

Q. That would be last summer?—A. Yes—saying something as to understand- 
ing about their being 50 per cent of solid rock, and I understood that the understand- 
ing was with the Grand Trunk engineers or something of that kind. 

Q. Did you agree to 50 per cent as being the proper proportion ?—A. I don’t recol- 
lect what I said to him, I don’t recollect 50 per cent being mentioned. 

Q. I want to get it farther than that. You never had in your mind any percen- 
tage?—A. I never made a percentage. 

Q. And you tell us that there ought to be, that it is a question of percentage, 
that you thought the absolute contact is not practical in all cases, and that it is a 
question of being close together and a question of percentage, but you have never 
determined on a percentage, is that a fair way of putting it?—A. I never recollect 
hearing of any percentage. 
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Q. Am I putting that fairly to you—the stenographer will read the question to 
you. (Question read) ?—A. I think so, my recollection is, well I can’t say it is a 
question of percentage, but it really amounts to that. 

Q. It amounts to a percentage?—A. It would amount to that. 

Q. Now, talking for a few minutes on this assembled rock, it is a fact, isn’t it, 
that assembled rock is more difficult to move than ledge rock, as a rule?—A. Oh that 
depends. 

Q. Well, in blasting, isn’t it the most important thing, perhaps to have an evenness 
of resistance, they want to have a constant material?—A. I think both drilling and 
blasting at times may be harder in assembled rock than it would be in solid rock, at 
times it would. 

Q. And it is more difficult isn’t it, more expensive, isn’t it more difficult to gauge 
your charge?—A. That may be. 

Q. Well I am instructed that it is, if you don’t feel inclined to express any 
opinion on it 2—A. I am not. 

Q. Have you had any practical experience in it?—A. In what is called assembled 
rock? No. 

Q. You never had any experience with it?—A. I never heard ot assembled rock 
before. 

Q. It is not found in that formation in quantities, is it, you do not meet it in 
this country ?—A. You meet clay and boulders in a great many places. 

Q. But not in this cemented form?—A. Not what I cail cemented. 

Q. You do not meet the material that you had on this road, you haven’t met 
that in. quantities?—A. I have met similar to what we have met on this road. 

Q. In large quantities?—A. In considerable quantities. 

Q. But not in anything like as great quantities?~A. Not as much of it, because 
there is a great deal more on this road. 

Q. Where did you meet it?—A. Down in Maine. 

Q. You met pockets of it down there?—A. What I am talking of is a good many 
years ago. 

Q. You don’t remember the specifications you had there then?—A. I know one 
thing, there was no assembled rock. I don’t remember whether there was cemented 
material specified there. 

Q. You don’t remember how you returned this stuff?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. That is the only experience you have had of it?—a. I have seen lots of it in 
the mountains. 

Q. But under that classification?—A. Of assembled rock? 

Q. Yes?—A. I never heard of assembled rock before. 

Q. Are all these boulders cemented together?—A. I have heard of lots of boul- 
ders in clay. 

Q. But cemented together so as to require blasting?—A. Of course what some 
people would say would require blasting others would take out without blasting with- 
out any great difficulty? 

Q. Of course you are the man who put out this interpretation, and I am speak- 
ing now of material which we are led to suppose, and which I understand you agree 
has been found on this road, consisting of boulders cemented together?—A. Yes. 

Q. In such a way as to require blasting?—A. Yes. 

Q. What I am asking you is if material of that kind has been met with in large 
quantities, unquestionably, on this road?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am asking you whether you have met it in that form elsewhere?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you told us you met with it in the State of Maine?—A. Yes. 

Q. In large quantities?—A. Considerable quantities, and in the mountains on 
the Crowsnest Pass. 

Q. In the construction of the Crowsnest Pass?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You didn’t do any construction on the Crowsnest Pass, did you?—A. I was 
on the construction there. 

Q. That was just at the beginning of the construction?—A. I was on it pretty 
nearly a year I think. 

Q. You were?—A. Yes—I wasn’t on it at the end at all, I wasn’t on it until it was 
finished. 

Q. And there was no question arose there apparently with regard to that mater- 
ial?—A. Not that I remember. 

Q. You don’t remember how it was classified?—A. No, Í don’t remember what 
the specification was there. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. I think it was just rock and earth?—A. Loose rock and earth, I think. 

Q. Loose rock and earth?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. There was a material there they called gumbo, and another sticky stuff which 
was cemented until it got wet, they gave it a different name there in the Crowsnest. 

Mr. CLARKE.— Was it hardpan? 

Mr. Curysiter.—No, it was a plastic material, it was very difficult to take it out, 
chey couldn’t dig or blast it. 

A. Like what it was at Lethbridge and St. Mary’s Bridge, when you looked at it 
and took photographs of it it looked exactly like solid rock, and pieces came out of it 
with a perfectly straight edge, nothing but clay, and when it got wet it was soft, and 
the only way they could get it out of the ditches was to stand men one after the other 
with shovels to work the stuff down the ditches. : = 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. As a matter of fact your experience has been more in the location and survey 
branch of railway construction than in the actual construction, hasn’t it?—A. I don’t 
know, I have had a great deal of construction. 

Q. You have had a great deal of construction ?—A. I actually have had a great 
deal of construction, and I can tell you about it if you want me to do so. 

Q. I should be very glad if you will?—A. I looked over the construction from 
Toronto to Perth, from Smith’s Falls to Vaudreuil, from Lennoxville to Farnham, 
that portion from six miles from Farnham to Lennoxville, and that portion in the 
State of Maine from Holeb to Mattawankeag. 

Q. That was in what capacity?—A. Of that portion there, the Ontario and 
Quebec, I was chief engineer, and of the portion in New Brunswick and the eastern 
part of Canada I was managing construction chief engineer. 

Q. When were these roads built?—A. The Ontario and Quebec, in ’82, ’83, and 
84, I think, though really I am afraid I will be out on the dates, somewhere about 
the 80’s, between ’80 and ’85 and ’86, and in Maine in 1887 and 1888; I am talking 
from memory and may be out a year or so. 

Q. Well then, since that have you had any considerable construction ‘work as 
distinguished from survey work?—A. Yes. From Rigaud to Alfred on this line from 
here to Montreal, and I looked after the construction of branch lines in Manitoba. 

Q. But ee with the C.P.R.?—A. They were all for the C.P.R. I supervised 
the construction of the lines from Regina to Prince Albert, from Calgary to Edmon- 
ton and from Calgary to Macleod, and I was on the construction of the Crowsnest 
for about in the neighbourhood of a year after construction started, I am not positive 
as to the exact time. 

Q. peee on the C.P.R.?—A. Oh, all on the C.P.R. 

Q. So that your construction experience has been practicall 
a Gee p practically altogether on the 

Q. Who were the chief engineers of the C.P.R. at that time?—A. Mr. Peterson 
was with them part of the time. 
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Q. And the rest of the time who was the chief engineer?—A. The rest? I do not 
recollect who was chief at the time. 

Q. Was it Mr. Tye?—A. No, I don’t think I was under Mr. Tye; I never was on 
the Crowsnest, I was on the line in from Robson. 

Q. Was it Mr. Kelly?—A. Mr. Kelly might have been, I wouldn’t like to say who 
it was without looking up my diary. 

Q. As to the difficulty of removing that assembled rock, Mr. Lumsden, you said 
sometimes it might be more difficult, isn’t it as a rule more difficult? Isn’t it some- 
thing one would not like to tackle as well as ledge rock?—A. I wouldn’t say that, I 
can’t. 

Q. You would not be prepared to express an opinion one way or the other about 
it?—A. No, not as to the cost of it. 

Q. I suppose it is not unfair to say that all classification of material in these 
contracts is an artificial attempt to get a scale by which you can approximate the 
price to the cost of the work ?—A. I won’t say that. 

Q. That is the basis of all classification; the idea of all classification is to make 
a rough division into three classes so that as nearly as possible the contractor will be 
paid what his work is worth with a fair margin of profit—A. I can’t agree with you 
there entirely. 

Q. I was reading the report of the proceedings of the Engineers’ Society, I haven’t 
it here with me, the American Society of Engineers, and it seemed to be laid down there 
by some of their eminent engineers that the principle of all classification in drawing 
up specifications was to come as nearly as possible to making the division on which 
the contractor would be paid the cost, plus a fair profit.—A. The cost plus a fair profit 
would be the better contract. 

Q. Well, I don’t mean that, the better contract for whom?—A. For all around. 

Q. That is the kind of contract that has been adopted in some cases in recent 
years, hasn’t it?—A. I believe so, I have heard so, but I haven’t had any experience 
of it. 

Q. That would be an ideal contract to build your railway at cost plus 10 per cent, 
we would say?—A. Yes, at cost plus some per cent. 

Q. But in that case you are putting yourself absolutely in the hands of the con- 
tractor, are you not?—A. Not if you have supervision over it and keep track of all 
the cost, not if you have a man doing that. 

Q. I see. Well, that is all right where you adopt that method of procedure, but 
where you have classification the object of classification is, isn’t it, the idea in fram- 
ing a classification is to come as nearly as possible to paying a fair price for the 
different classes of material?—A. That will be the assumption. 

Q. That is the effort, we may not succeed, but that is the effort?—A. Yes, that 
is what I presume will be the effort. 

Q. The idea of a specification will be to have one which will provide for every- 
thing and getting a price which will be the cost of the work properly done plus a 
fair profit?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And practically you have to go at it, bye and large, and you make your classi- 
fication as well as you can with that ideal in view; I mean you frame your classifica- 
tion’ as well as you can?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course once you have your specification framed it is not the engineer’s 
business to consider the cost of the work?—A. No. 

Q. Except in the case—I suppose it would be fair to say—in case of doubt that 
would be an element in which he would be justified in taking into account, if his 
mind wasn’t clear, or if it was on the borderland, the engineer would be justified, 
would he not, in saying, “ Well, it is very difficult to determine here, now this work 
has been cheaply done, I will put this in the lower scale,” or if it is an expensive work, 
“T will put it in the higher scale.”—A. Well, I don’t quite understand that. 

Q. Well there are cases, aren’t there, where you come on the borderland, where 
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it is a matter of doubt?—A. There are cases in which it is doubtful in which class it 
should be. 

Q. Wouldn’t it be fair now in a case of that kind for him to be guided by the 
cost of construction, the cost of the work?—A. I think so if it is actually a case of 
being very questionable or very close. 

Q. Of course it is not a principle that should be adopted, not as a general thing, 
because it would be a dangerous thing to do?—A. That is exactly why I don’t like 
to answer the question that way, because it might be a very dangerous thing to give 
him the right at any time to change it. 

Q. I would not suggest that, but where you come to a case where it was on the 
borderland and in doubt, it would be a fair thiug for the engineer to resolve the 
doubt according to the cost of the work?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Somebody has said that the doubt should be resolved in favour of the con- 
tractor ?—A. Yes. 
Q. I mean during the course of this inquiry, that if a doubt arises, or if there is 
a doubt as to the meaning of the specification you would give the benefit to the con- 
tractor?—A. I think I would give the contractor the benefit of the doubt. 
Q. I think you said so?—A. I think I did. 


Committee rose at 6 p.m. 


April 12, 1910. 
The Committee resumed at 8.15 p.m. 


The examination of Mr. Hucu D. LumspEn was continued. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, diverting for a time, would you look up your notes in Section 
‘B?’ on station 6034, to 6040 at La Tuque?—A. I have got 6030 to 6040. 

Q. Well, have a look at that. Just read us your notes. This is on the arbitra- 
tion, is it?—A. 6030 to 6040. The return I got for that was—rock, 101,749. 

Q. Solid rock?—A. Solid. Loose rock, 16,113; common excavation, 73,153. 

Q. Is that one of those of which you gave particulars here?—A. No, I am pretty 
sure it is not. 

Q. Is it not one of those objected to by the railway ?—A. I am not sure whether 
it is or not. 

Q. Just give us your note about that?—A. 6030 to 6040, solid rock, 101,749; loose 
rock, 16,113; common excavation, 73,153. À 

Q. That is a very large cut?—A. It is a very big cut. About station 6037, 12 
feet ledge each side. 6036, ledge—it looks to me ‘ about grade,’ but I am not positive 
of it; then I have got, ‘impossible to classify; should have cross-section showing it 
before doing anything. It is not finally measured. That is the note I have got of 
that. 

Q. That is one of the cuts that you did not 
did nothing with. 

Q. Have you seen Mr. Schreiber’s notes on that cut?—A. I don’t know that I 
lave. 

Q. You don’t remember what he said about it?—A. No, I don’t remember what 
he said about it. That is the note I have got of it. 

Q. Now, this is said to be a photograph of that, at station 6034 to 6040 at La 
Tuque, after the blasting has taken place; do you recognize that ?—A. No, I wouldn’t 
recognize it. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Exuisit No. 68 


Station 6010—D. R. McDonald's cut, LaTuque, alluded to by Mr. Hodgins, west end of cut, April, 
1908. Top of photo shows upper lift through which Major Hodgins walked on June 21, 1907. 
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Exhibit 66, large photograph of excavation. 


Mr. Curyster.—Is this the beginning of the excavation? 
Mr. Doucet.—Yes. 


Mr. Moss.—(To Mr. Doucet): You are working down in this way (pointing to 
photograph). 


Mr. DouceT.— Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, how do you think that ought to be classified?—A. I can’t tell 
now. I could tell more on the ground. 

Q. You could not tell more on the ground after the cut is finished; this is a cut 
in the course cf excavation ?—A. I can’t say anything as to how that should be. 
This looks to me as if there has been a top lift taken off. 

Mr. Curyster—Is that cemented material? 

Mr. Moss.—They are ledge rock and assembled rock mixed together. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. This does not give you any idea at all?—A. I could not tell from that. 

Q. What would you say from this one? (Exhibit 65, photograph) ?— There 
is a lot of rock in that. 

Mr. Moss.—Mr. Doucet can identify these photographs now. What are these? 

Mr. Doucret.—Those are photographs taken from 6,030 to 6,046. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Mr. Lumsden, look at this photograph. (Exhibit 66): This is the slope after 
it has been taken out and more or less dressed, and this (Exhibit 65) is the face of 
the cut; there is quite a difference, isn’t there, after it has veen dressed?—A. There 
is a difference between the extreme right and left of Exhibit 65. 

Q. That shows the sides of the cut after the excavation has been completed, but 
not yet dressed; is that right?—A. I don’t know. This right part looks as if it had 
heen dressed, and the left does, not. 

Q. It is dressed, Mr. Doucet suggests, but not finally trimmed; would that be 
about right?—A. I can’t say without seeing it. That left looks to me as if a certain 
amount of slope had been taken out 

Q. Then in the face of the cut it appears to be very solid rock?—A. It looks to 
be the ledge rock here. 

Q. Or ledge rock and assembled rock mixed—blasted there? 


By Mr. Wilson: 
Q. Was this part blasted, or is it natural? (pointing to right side of photograph). 


Mr. Moss.—This is the centre of the picture, the mass of rocks or the collection 
of boulders and rocks, shown in the centre of the picture, would, I understand, repre- 
sent the material remaining as the result of a blast or blasts, being now taken out by 
the contractor by means of a track, and cars running over a temporary track. The 
slopes at the right and left side of the picture show portions of the cut of the same 
nature after the material has been removed and the slopes have been partially dressed, 
but not finally trimmed. Is that right, Mr. Doucet? 


Mr. Doucet.—Yes. 


Mr. Curyster—Without interrupting you, would you let Mr. Wilson see this 
photograph (Exhibit 66). That is what Mr. Moss tells us is the appearance of the 
top hard material, whatever it is, after the earth had been removed. 

Mr. Moss.—Mr. Doucet had better speak as to this Exhibit 66. 
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A. E. Doucet, sworn. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Mr. Doucet, this Exhibit 66 shows the same cut exactly as Exhibit 65, but before 
the bottom lift has been taken out?—A. Yes. 

Q. What has been taken out?—A. The right hand part. The surface from right 
to left. 

Q. Draw us a line showing approximately where the original surface comes? 
(Witness draws pencil line across photograph). 

Q. What would that material be?—A. That was common excavation down to 
there. That was scraped off. 

Q. This shows before you started in on the solid rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would consist partly of ledge rock?—A. Yes. The foreground had been 
blasted. 

Q. And the remainder would consist of mixed ledge or rock assembled'?2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Now, Mr. Doucet, what would be the measurement of those blocks after it has 
been blasted, just approximately?—A. They don’t measure the blocks separately. 
They have got their levels on the surface, and they have got the depth. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. They measure the hole that they have left where they came from?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Curysiter.—They measure in the solid. 

Mr. Witson.—They don’t measure individual pieces. 

Mr. Curyster.—The difference between the slope lines and the height. 

Nore.—Photograph Exhibit 65 does not refer to station 6034-6040, but to 
Station 5992-5991. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. This is a photograph (Exhibit 67) showing the cut at station 6040; it is the 
same cut as we had in Exhibit 662?—A. Yes. 

Q. That shows the cut in the process of being taken down to grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. And apparently the taking out of mixed ledge rock and assembled rock ?— 
A. Yes. This is assembled rock at the left. This is ledge rock (pointing to right- 
hand top). That is shattered down with the blast. 

Q. What is this in the foreground?—A. That is assembled rock, and when they 
get into the cut, it is solid rock. 

Q. It is extended across the cut?—A. This is probably where Mr. Lumsden has 
his note that there is 10 or 12 feet of ledge rock. 

Mr. LumspEN.—I have got a note that at station 6057 there is 10 or 12 feet of 
ledge rock on each side. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. (To Mr. Doucet) This is the same cut 6040, the same station from another 
point of view (Exhibit 68); What does this show?—A. This is the other end of the 
cut (pointing to left side of photograph) from the west coming east. 


Q. What kind of material does that show?—A. That is solid rock, except all the 
top is common excavation. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Now, Mr. Lumsden, would you look at that photograph and tell me—A. I 
wouldn’t like to say from the photograph what is assembled rock and what is not. 

Q. Couldn’t you tell as well from the photograph?—A. No, I could not. 

Q. You could tell better from a photograph taken at the time than you could 
by looking at it two years afterwards?—A. Possibly, from the outside, but you can’t 
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tell what material this is here. That is a lot of stone material there (pointing to 
top of photograph), but this does not seem so. 

Q. You tell us you would not want—A. I would not want to depend on a photo- 
graph for classification. 

Q. But would you prefer to depend for classification upon a photograph taken 
at the time the work was in progress, or a view of the cut after it was completed and 
after it was trimmed?—A. I think I would like to have both; but I would like to 
have a photograph on the ground, and look at it from the point it was taken. 

Q. Did you know these photographs were in existence at the time?—A. I didn’t 
know that these particular ones were, I know there were some photographs, because 
I had seen some photographs. 

Q. You didn’t take pains to have those on the arbitration?—A. No. 

Q. They might have been of some assistance to you, if you had had them?—A 
They might have been. 

Q. I think they would have been?—A. I think they might have been. 


By Mr. Moss (to Mr. Doucet) : 

Q. Now, Mr. Doucet, this is another photograph of 6040 (Exhibit 69); What 
does that show?—A. The second lift, 

Q. What is the lift?—A. This is possibly 20 feet deep. 

Q. Explain, first of all, what is a lift?—A. When you start a cut at a certain 
elevation, it may be that a cut is 40 or 50 feet deep, as probably in this case, you take 
a lift of 20 feet, which you call the top lift, working it from the end and taking the 
material out in cart-loads; then you start again and take out another lift. 

Q. Just like storeys of a building?—A. Yes. That cut was taken out in three 
lifts. (See Exhibit No. 104, page 626). 

Q. Then Exhibit 69 shows them when they, were at work on the first lift?—A. 
Second lift. : 

Q. And what kind of material was that?—A. That is assembled rock. The top 
lift is common excavation, and the second lift is assembled rock. 

Q. There seems to be some ledge rock here also?—A. No, that is assembled rock. 


By Mr. Moss (to Mr. Lumsden) : 
Q. You don’t recognize those at all (Exhibit 69) ?—A. No, I can’t say I recognize 
them. 
By Mr. Moss (to Mr. Doucet) : 


Q. Then, to go back to Exhibit 65, Mr. Doucet, that shows cut at station 5992- 
5991 in process of taking it down to grade?—A. Yes, that is taking it down to grade. 


By Mr. Moss (to Mr. Lumsden) : 


Q. Could you look up your notes on that, Mr. Lumsden?—A. 5983 to 5998, rock, 
101,565; loose rock, 12,573; common excavation, 2,577. 

Q. What do you say about that?—A. ‘It appears that rock is over-estimated, 
but impossible to say. Amount in detached rock and boulders now.’ 

Q. What was the amount of that?—A. I have got no record. 

Q. You don’t know what the arbitrators say?—A. I have got no decision on that 

Q. When you were there did the slope appear anything like the right hand side of 
this exhibit?—A. Really, I can’t remember that individual cut, what it looked like. 

Q. I may tell you, Mr. Lumsden, to my mind it is extraordinary, and quite a 
revelation, the difference that there appears to be in those cuts, the appearance of them 
at the time they are under construction and after they are completed?—A. Oh, there 
is a difference, no doubt about that. 

Q. A very, very marked difference?—A. There is a difference in them. No doubt 
about it. 

Q. And to the ordinary eye, at any rate, they would present an entirely different 
appearance?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And it would be very difficult for an engineer, even an engineer of experience 
like yourself, viewing this cut when it was trimmed up, as it is on the right hand side 
of this picture, to judge as to the classification?—-A. Well, you can only have your own 
opinion about it, that is all. 

Q. Have you got any basis, any grounds, on which to form an opinion ?—A. Except 
to see where the material went to, seeing the dumps, the waste which came from the 
cuts. 

Q. What about the dumps? Have you any notes about the dumps?—A. No, I 
have no notes about the dumps; but you do see a dump where the material went into: 
a dump, or into the waste pile if it was wasted. 

Q. If it went into an embankment, you don’t see it?—-A. Well, you see the outside 
of the embankment. 

Q. But the outside of the embankment is trimmed up?—A. No, it is not; as a 
rule, there is no trimming done on the outside of the embankment—simply shoved 
over all the time. It takes its own slope, as a rule; very little sloping. 

Q. The sand is always on top of the embankment?—A. No; very often, as a rule, 
you will find stones rolled down to the toe of the embankment where there is a large 
amount of stone in an excavation. 

Q. That depends altogether on the way in which it has come on the embankment, 
doesn’t it?—A. It depends on the way the embankment has been formed, to a certain 
extent. 

Mr. Curyster.—The order of deposit. 

The Wrirness.—As a rule, where there is a great deal of rock there is a con- 
siderable amount rolls out to the toe of the slope all along. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Is that what you are basing your criticism of this classification on?—A. No, 
that is only an item. 

Q. What else is there?—A. Well, from what you see—from what I have seen. 

Q. You see these slopes presenting an entirely different appearance to what they 
did at the time they were taken out?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is nothing there, as far as I can make out, that would give you 
any guide that would enable you to: revise this classification ?—A. Simply my own 
opinion of it, that is all I have. 

Q. But I suppose, Mr. Lumsden, a man in your position, and a man who has 
undertaken the responsibilities that you have, if he forms an opinion which is going 
to involve a question of several millions of dollars, possibly, assumes the responsi- 
bility of having some basis for his opinion?—A. Well, my basis of opinion is my ex- 
perience, and that is practically all, and what I saw on the ground. 

Q. I want to analyse that; what did you see on the ground?—A. Well, I saw 
the slopes of the cuttings and I saw the embankments. 

Q. Is there anything else you saw?—A. I don’t think so, except in the case of 
those big cuts; I can’t say I saw much else. 

Q. And the slopes of the embankments, in many cases, you say the face of the 
slope was sand or gravel?—A. The embankment, yes. 

Q. Of the cuttings, I mean?—A. Sometimes it was sand, sometimes it was gravel, 
sometimes a great many stones. 

Q. Sometimes boulders, but not sufficiently close together, in your opinion, to 
form assembled rock. That is right, is it2—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you tell us that the face of the slope of the cutting would be entirely 
different ?—A. It may or it may not; it depends on the material. 

Q. But you, looking at it, can’t tell whether it is different or not? You can’t 
tell whether it is in its original shape?—A. Well, you can form an idea whether the 
material from the top has been falling over it or not. 

Q. You can’t tell?—A. It depends on the cutting. 
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Q. You can’t tell in all instances at any rate2?—A. Well, from the instances in 
which the sand or gravel on the top will run over the whole face of the cutting. 

Q. You don’t seem to have made any distinction between those in which you 
could tell and those in which you could not tell?—A. I just judged from what I saw 
on the ground. 

Q. As far as I understand, in your notes you have undertaken to revise pretty 
nearly every cutting there?—A. I have not in this case—in the case you are just 
referring to. 

Q. But you have in a great many of them?—A. I have in a great many of them. 

Q. And you have had nothing but the appearance of the face of the slope and 
what you found in the toe of the embankment?—A. What I saw in the embankment. 

Q. In half a dozen cases where you dug?—A. Well, we did not dig in the em- 
bankment at all; we always dug on the slopes of the cutting. 

Q. You never dug in an embankment at all?—A. No. 

Q. So that you have no knowledge at all of what is in the embankment except 
what your eye showed?—A. Except what is visible. 

Q. Then it is on that examination that you based your criticism of this classifica- 
tion ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what was the nature of that criticism? Was it, as far as assembled 
rock was concerned, that they had allowed assembled rock where the material was not 
actually in contact?—A. I could not tell whether it was or not. 

Q. You could not tell whether it was or not?—A. It didn’t appear to me to be 
material that could be classified as assembled rock. 

Q. Well, do you mean to say it didn’t appear to you as material that could ever 
have been in contact?—A. The adjoining material from what I could see didn’t 
appear as if it was material that could be classified as assembled rock. 

Q. Let me ask you this question: you went over this work with the arbitrators, 
you made these notes in which, in a large number of cases at any rate, you were at 
one with Mr. Kelliher in regard to a compromise reclassification ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And as I understand it, as far as the Grand Trunk Pacific was concerned you 
considered that ended it?—A. Only in some cases. 

Q. In those cases in which you agreed?—A. In some cases. 

Q. In the cases in which you agreed with Mr. Kelliher, that was the end of it as 
far as the arbitration was concerned?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what was your intention with regard to the contractors? Were you 
going to endeavour to readjust the classification as against the contractors?—A. I 
hadn’t thought of the contractors’ part of it. 

Q. You hadn’t thought of the contractor’s part of it at all?—A. No. 

Q. What were you going to do on the cuts which were not in dispute by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway, and in regard to which you re-classified?—A. I was 
only having a note of them to show, to compare with other cuts should any trouble 
come up hereafter about it. 

Q. Why did you allow the arbitrators to A. The arbitrators chose to do it, 
they wanted to do it. They made the suggestion to do it. 

Q. They made the suggestion to do it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you acquiesced in that?—A. They made the suggestion to go over the 
whole hundred miles. I am talking about District ‘BY’ 

Q. What reason did they give for it?—A. I don’t recollect. 

Q. What did you say about it?—A. I said if they wanted to go I did not mind 
going, but I would not take any steps whatever in conection with them except as to 
what was under arbitration. 

Did you say the same thing in District ‘F’?—A. In District ‘F’ I didn’t. 
We commenced at the beginning and went over it continuously. 

Q. What was the difference in the two districts?—A. The Commissioners had 
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spoken to me in the meantime about our not going over with the arbitrators work that 
was not protested against by the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Q. The Commissioners had drawn your attention pretty strongly before you 
started out on District ‘ F; had they not, as to the necessity of adhering to the points 
where objection had been taken?—A. We were only to arbitrate on the points that 
were in dispute with the Grand Trunk. i 

Q. Those were your definite instructions from the Commissioners? —A. Yes. 

Q. Arrived at after a discussion in which they had rejected the draft agreement 
with the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. That was the agreement before that draft was 
ever submitted as far as I recollect. 

- Q. That is they rejected the draft agreement on the ground that it made the 
thing wide open ?—A. The draft was objected to by them and by me. 

Q. On that ground?—A. Yes. I don’t remember the ground exactly but I have 
no doubt that was part of it. 

Q. Let us see if you do not remember. I notice that by Exhibit Number 28 you 
returned the draft agreement saying that the agreement was unnecessary, and that all 
that was now required was for the three engineers to proceed under Clause 7 of the 
agreement and arbitrate matters of classification and overbreak, as specified in your 
letter to Mr. Kelliher, dated the ist of February, 1909.—Yes. 

Q. Now then, I was trying to get an understanding of why you allowed the arbi- 
trators to go on District ‘F, and go over the whole of it without any distinction 
being made between the parts that were objected to and those that were not objected 
to.—A. Well, the suggestion was made that we should go over the whole of it, and I 
did not see any reason why we should not go over the whole of it. 

Q. You did not see any reason why you should not go over it?—A. I thought 
there was no objection if they chose to look at it:. 

Q. You discussed it with them and made your notes on the way as you went 
along ?—A. I talked it over with them. 

Q. Each cut as you went along?—A. Each cut as we went along on ‘F? 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. What interest was it to them if these different cuts had not been objected to ?— 
A. I don’t see that they had much interest in it except to know what they were going 
to pay for. - 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. If they had agreed to pay for it what right had they to inquire any further ?— 
They had passed the estimates and not objected to them?—A. I didn’t object to their 
golng over it at any rate. 

Q. You not only didn’t object but you went over it with them?—A. I went over 
it with them. 

Q. And you agreed with them at different points that the classification was 
erroneous ?—A. As appeared to me to be so. 

Q. And you agreed to that without ever consulting your own engineers as to 
how the classification had been arrived at?—A. In most cases I did. 

Q. Well, in all cases?—A. I can’t say all cases because in some cases of loose rock, 
or rather in indurated clay or clay that had been ploughed we did ask them. 

Q. You took them in and put them in the sweat box and gave them the third 
degree in the pullman car, but you didn’t consult them at all in any way as one 
would expect a chief to do with those under him?—A. We asked them on the ground 
frequently whether it had been ploughed or not. ; 


i 2 You didn’t make any notes of what they said?—A. I got one or two notes I 
think. 

Q. Of what the engineers told you on the ground?—A. Of what the engineers 
told me on the ground. 
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Q. You didn’t ask for the engineers’ field notes, did you?—A. No. The only 
notes that I remember asking for were the boulder measurements. 

Q. The boulder measurements?—A. Yes, in several instances. 

Q. As a matter of fact, on District ‘F, didn’t Mr. Poulin make several efforts to 
give information and wasn’t he shut up by Mr. Schreiber?—A. He may have been, I 
don’t 

Q. Was he not, as a matter of fact?—A. I don’t recollect the question that you 
refer to. I think Mr. Poulin was perfectly right to give evidence if we had asked him. 

Q. He was anxious to give information and was not allowed to do so?—A. I 
think that may be so. 

Q. Then what was your intention in regard to these cuts which had not been 
objected to by the railway, but as to which you had made this revision of the classifi- 
eation? Was it your intention to revise those, or to attempt to do so, as regards the 
contractors’—A. I can’t say what my intention was. I don’t recollect what my idea 
was at the time as to what should be done with those. I know we only intended to 
make use of those that were objected to by the Grand Trunk. 

Q. You were a good deal crowded for time on this arbitration, weren’t you ?— 
A. Well, we were going over it pretty quickly I acknowledge. 

Q. And wouldn’t it have occurred to you that when you had only a small amount 
of time at your disposal, it would have been better to devote all your time to examin- 
ing thoroughly the cuts that were in dispute rather than spending your time over 
cuts that were not in dispute, and in regard to which the Grand Trunk Pacific had no 
manner of claim to be consulted?—A. Well, it might look to me so now. 

Q. Doesn’t it look so to you now?—A. It looks more so to me now, but I didn’t 
think of it then. 

Q. As a matter of fact, nearly all your diggings that you made were on cuttings 
that were not in dispute at all.—A. That first cutting, there was more digging done 
on that than any, although that was not in dispute. 

Q. I think it is true from my recollection, that nearly all your diggings were 
on cuttings that were not in dispute—A. I don’t recollect the number that were in 
dispute just now. 

Q. Then on that first cutting, where you made the diggings, did you have any 
discussion with Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher as to the principles of classification ? 
—A. Not that I recollect of. 

Q. You do not remember anything that was said there about that?2—A. No. I 
do not. 

Q. That was one I think where you all agreed on the re-classification?—A. I am 
not sure if we all agreed at the first start or not. 

Q. But finally, I think that was the result of your discussion, was it not?— 
A. I think so. I think we agreed on that if I remember rightly. 

Q. And you cannot tell us what it was intended the result of that should be?— 
A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you went over the work with the arbitrators and found something 
wrong, why did you not ask questions in regard to the classification of Mr. Poulin, 
for instance?—A. I don’t recollect any particular object in it except that Mr. 
Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher said they did not want to have any discussion on the 
ground. That was my recollection of it. 

Q. But don’t you think it would have been better if, when you found anything 
wrong, you had asked your engineer in charge on the ground before the arbitrators 
what his reasons were for classifying in such and such a way?—A. In some instances 
where the men were there who had made the classification no doubt it would have 
been better. 

Q. And why didn’t you ask them?—A. Well, I would say now it would have been 
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better if we had asked them, but in many instances it was not the men who made the 
classification who were on the ground. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. In most instances they were, weren’t they?—A. I think not. I think most 
of them in District F. were, but not in District B. 

Q. In both districts you had with you the district engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Either Mr. Poulin or Mr. Doucet, two thoroughly. experienced engineers ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Who had been energetic in acquainting themselves with all the details of the 
work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think it would have been better to have consulted them?—A. As 
things are now I think probably it would. 

Q. Do you recollect any discussion with Mr, Kelliher on District B. in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Huestis and Mr. Doucet as to the blue print of January, 1908 (Exhibit 
20a)? That is the blue print which accompanied your interpretation of the specitica- 
tions ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where Mr. Kelliher said he was not prepared to accept that blue print.—A. 
I don’t recollect that. 

Q. Have you no recollection of that being discussed there at all?—A. I don’t 
recollect hearing Mr. Kelliher saying anything of the kind. I don’t recollect the 
blue print being discussed. 

O. You do not?—A. No. 

Q. As a matter of fact, in making that re-classification, did Mr. Kelliher adhere 
to your interpretation of January, 1908?—A. As far as I know he did. 

Q. As far as you know he did?—A. Yes. I don’t recollect— 

Q. Do you know whether he did or not?—A. I can’t tell positively I don’t re- 
collect him saying to me that he ever objected to it. 

Q. You had no discussion with him?—A. I don’t remember his making objection 
to my classification. 

Q. Was there not a discussion about Mr. Woods haying accepted your interpre- 
tation by letter and did not Mr. Kelliher say Woods had no authority to do that?— 
A. I don’t recollect that. 

Q. Well then, Mr. Lumsden, so far as I can make out the arbitration does not 
seem to have had any principle at all guiding it in this re-classification? You don’t 
seem to have had any discussion, but simply the three of you went there and looked 
at it and then you each chopped off so much from the classification and then you 
pooled results? Was that about it?—A. I can’t say that. J don’t remember any 
difference between us regarding my interpretation. 

Q. But you did not have any: discussion? They don’t seem to have known of, 
or to have had your interpretation before them particularly.—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Had they?—A. I can’t tell you whether Mr. Kelliher had or not. He never, 
as far as I recollect, objected to my interpretation. 

Q. Never mind about your interpretation. Did they have any discussion with 
you at all about the re-classification?—A. Oh, in some places we didn’t agree. 

Q. How did the disputes arise, what was the bone of contention?—A. As to the 
amount of one description of material or another? 

Q. Did you have any dispute with him about assembled rock?—A. I can’t say, I 
can’t recollect. 

Q. You cannot recollect any discussion about assembled rock all through that 
arbitration?—A. I did discuss about assembled rock, but I don’t remember any dis- 
pute with Mr. Kelliher about assembled rock. 

Q. What discussion did you have with the arbitrators about assembled rock?— 
A. Oh, simply as to the portion that might be considered assembled rock. 
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Q. Did you have any discussion as to what constituted assembled rock?—A. I 
don’t recollect any discussion as to what constituted it but as to the amount that 
might be considered assembled rock. 

Q. You don’t know whether their minds were working on the same idea of what 
assembled rock was as your mind was, or not?—A. I cannot say what their minds 
might have thought. 

Q. Well, then, to get back to Mr. Richan, you told us there was nothing in his 
evidence that caused you to lose confidence. Now, what was there in his work apart 
from the question of assembled rock? 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Would you identify his work, if you are going into it, in some way? Perhaps 
Mr. Poulin can do it. 
Mr. Moss.—Mr. Poulin is not here. 
Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Richan is here. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. What are these stations, so that we can identify it with those notes?—A. T 
can tell you approximately. : 

Q. All right.—A. From about station 160. 

Mr. Moss.—168, Mr. Richan says. 

Mr. Curyster.—To what? 

Mr. Moss.—168 to 2468. 

The Witness.—I have 2466; they are practically the same thing. 

Mr. Moss.—It should be 2468. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. What division ?—A. Division 5, District ‘ F. 
Q. He was the engineer of that division?—A. Division engineer. 


By Mr. Moss: : 

Q. What is your ground for losing confidence in Mr. Richan on the ground? 
What was your reason?—A. Simply that I could not agree with the classification. 

Q. Just let us know in what respect ?—A. If you will refer to those notes you will 
see. 

Q. We will take these samples you have put in here. Take page 81?—A. Page 
79 there is 

Q. There is nothing of his on page 79?—A. Yes, on page 79 there is 

Q. Page 802—A. The details are on page 80, yes. 

Q. Take the top of 80. Those are the samples you have taken, I suppose, of 
stations which appealed to you as being the most noticeable?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take station 553-80 to 566. Mr. McHugh was the resident engineer there ?— 
A. I think so. 

Q. Are you aware when that was begun and when it was finished?—A. I am not. 

Q. Well, I am instructed it was begun in December, 1907, and finished in Septem- 
ber, 1908. That would be a period of ten months, would that be right?—A. That 
might be. 

Q. You cannot tell?—A. I cannot tell. 

Q. Is there any record? Does not the profile show?—A. The progress profile, I 


fancy, will give some idea of it. 
Q. Would not the profile you have here show?—A. If it was the progress profile, 


I think it would. 

Q. Then, that was the one we referred to, where you dug down six feet south from 
centre of track, 3°8 feet good ballast. From appearance this whole cut is C.E., but 
may be a few yards of rock in boulders. That was digging, not on the embankment, 
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but in the side of the slope?—A. No, that was digging on the base of the cut, just clear 
of the end of the ties. $ 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—The evidence given before is at pages 368 and 369, of the evi- 
dence, beginning at the bottom of page 368. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Now, did you tell us what your re-classification was of that cut? 
Mr. CurysLer.—Look at 371, about half way down is the same thing. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. What did you re-classify it as?—A. I don’t seem to have got the re-classifica- 
tion of that. I cannot find it here. I find that note here. 

Q. You don’t seem to have found anything wrong with that’—A. Except the 
note says it is all wrong. I do not see any figures here of the changes. 

Q. The bulk of that cut, the larger portion of the material returned, seems to 
have been loose rock. A considerable part of it was taken out in the winter time 
apparently ?—A. I do not recollect; I cannot tell you when it was taken out. 

Q. If we are right about those figures I gave you, then it might be that that was 
returned as frozen material, loose rock?—A. It might be. 

Q. It would be entirely in accordance with your instructions?—A. I cannot tell 
how much there would be on one side, there was so much loose rock. 

Q. In a hill-side cut like that in severe weather, there would be a great deal of 
frost; you can’t cover it up over night. It keeps on freezing?—A. It keeps freezing & 
few inches every night. 

Q. It would keep on freezing very considerably, wouldn’t it? I mean in the 
progress of the work?—A. Yes, if they are taking it out from the face, which I 
assume they did. J don’t really know what they were doing. 

Q. That is what you told us they were doing?—A. I did not see them working at 

it. 
Q. Are you prepared to say there is nothing in that cut on which you are willing 
to say that you lost confidence in Mr. McHugh?—A. Well, I cannot agree with the 
classification that was there. 

Q. Can you disagree with it? Have you got material enough to disagree with it? 
—A. IJ think so. 

Q. What do you think the classification should be?—A. I don’t think there should 
be anything like that amount of rock in it. I can’t see any rock in it, except there 
might have been a few boulders. : 

Q. You dug down in one place and looked at the face of the slope and you looked 
at the embankment, or did you look at the embankment, in that case?—A. I don’t 
remember the embankment in that particular case. 

Q. Well, now you are prepared on that to say ?—A. That was my opinion. 
on the ground that there could not have been that amount of rock. It did not appear 
to be possible. 

Q. Had you any right to have an opinion?—A. My opinion may be wrong. 

Q. You had a right to have an opinion, but had you a right to express your 
opinion of such a nature as you have expressed in this case?—A. I would like with 
regard to this very thing that you are referring to, to see if there are not some cross- 
sections in this cut. I think that is the cut in which the cross-sections were all ter- 
minated at the edge of the cut for several hundred feet. i 

© Of course any one is entitled to have an opinion ?ł—A. That is what I think. 

Q. But if man is occupying a position of great responsibility in a national 
a A 1S a na that before he expresses his opinion he should have 

g grounds- or it, ecause he may cause a great deal of trouble and do a 
great deal of injustice, if he expresses it lightly or without consideration, and so far 
as Mr. Richan is concerned, it does seem to me that to that date we have not 
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anything which would justify you in suggesting, in your official capacity, as Chief 
Engineer—perhaps, in your private capacity as Mr. Lumsden you may have a right 
to think what you like about Mr. Richan, but as head engineer of this enterprise, it 
does seem to me that you had no sufficient ground for expressing any want of con- 
fidence in Mr. Richan?—A. I could not agree with his classification. 

Mr. Curysier.—You have not yet got his answer to the question how he classi- 
fied this, or what he proposed to do with it. 

The Witness.—I cannot find my notes for that. 

Mr. Curyster.—lIt is written there in the notes. It is written on page 371. 

‘Q. Then the note with regard to that is: ‘Station 558—50. Dug down 

six feet south from centre of front, 3-8 feet good ballast; from appearances this 

whole cut is common excavation but may be a few yards rock in boulders.’ What 
is 3-8 feet, three decimal eight?—A. Yes.’ 

Mr. Moss.—Then I asked him if he made any change in the classification. He 
said ‘I do not find any further note on that. 

Mr. Curysier.—That is as far as it goes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Does that mean six feet from the centre of the track? 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Six feet from the centre of the track. 
The Witness.—Six feet south from the centre of the track. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. The rail was laid at the time you were there?—A. It was just laid a mile or 
so beyond there. We were just clear of the end of the ties. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Mr. Richan does not appear to have been asked about this cut in that inquiry 
that was made, which appears on page 93. The inquiry is, as Mr. Moss pointed out 
this afternoon with regard to cutting at station 178 and at the bottom of page 94 
with regard to 459 plus 461-77. Do you remember any inquiry from Mr. Richan as 
to the explanation of the classification? He had measured there or allowed in all, 
over 14,000 yards of rock?—A. 5,730 yards of solid rock, and 9,672 yards of loose 
rock. What station are you referring to? 

Q. Still the same station that Mr. Moss is talking about at the top of page 28, 
Station 553 plus 80 to 566. You say you dug at 558 plus 50, and your verdict upon 
it, so far as your opinion at the time was concerned was that the whole cut was coni- 
mon excayation?—A. Except a few yards of rock in boulders. 

Q. Did you ask Mr. Richan at the time?—A. I am under the impression that 
the cross-sections were cut. I would like to see that. 

Q. Well, we should see that. Well, we had better leave it perhaps until we see. 
You don’t remember now any explanation of the difference, because there is a wide 
difference there?—A. I don’t remember now, Mr. Chrysler. 

Q. All right. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Just look at that profile and see if that will give you the time it was done?- 
A. As near as I can tell by this it appears it was done from October to June. 

Q. October, 1907, to June, 19092—A. I cannot tell the year; I presume that is 
what it is. This profile is dated March 23, 1908. That is, the colouring is dated. 
not the paper. 

Q. As you said to Mr. Chrysler, you did not ask Mr. Richan anything about 
this cut?—A. I don’t recollect asking about the time in which it was done. I re- 
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member something in connection with the cross-section about this cut, but I am not 
very clear about it. 

Q. Did you ask Mr. McHugh anything?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. This was finished more than a year before you were there?—A. Finished in 
June, yes, just about a year. 

Q. And the appearance might have changed completely in that time, might it 
not?—A. Somewhat. 

Q. I beg pardon ?—A. Somewhat, it depends on what kind of a cutting it was 
whether there was much change in it. If it was a cutting of a top surface of earth, 
and gravel, with rock underneath, assembled rock especially underneath, it may 
change very materially in appearance. It is very hard to say whether it would or 
not. It may or may not. It may expose some stones or might be covered with some 
stones. ; 

Q. How could you tell which had happened when you looked at it?—A. Only by 
looking at the slope of the stone, whether there would have been much wash in that. 

Q. Can you form a correct idea that way?—A. You may not always, you may 
at times be mistaken. 

Q. Could you form an idea on which you would undertake to dispose of a pro- 
fessional man’s reputation ?—A. I formed an opinion of my own about it. 

Q. Did you form a final and conclusive opinion ?—A. I find that in my notes, 
that is all I can say, that it looked to me—— 

Q. Did you intend to make any further investigation in that or did that dispose 
of it?—A. I am under the impression there was something in connection with the 
cross-section I referred to. 

Q. We will get those up in the morning and you can look at them if you will?— 
AN VES: 

Q. Well, the next one—— 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. I think it would be wise to put in here the note that Mr. McHugh was ex- 
amined, at page 95, and the whole of the inquiry in his examination was with regard 
to 178, so far as it is confined to any particular part of the work, and Mr. McHugh 
was not asked about 558°502—A. I think it was on Mr. McHugh’s work, yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Now that Mr. Chrysler has drawn our attention to that—it is perhaps antici- 
pating a little—but I would like to show you Mr. McHugh’s evidence and say if there 
is anything there that causes you to lose confidence in him. He has apparently only 
been examined about station 178?—A. I don’t see anything in the written evidence. 

Q. Nothing to cause you to lose confidence in the written depositions of Mr. 
McHugh?—A. No. i 

Q. As a matter of fact, as far as you can understand, these depositions, Mr. 
Lumsden, they seem to have been conducted by Mr. Schreiber and also by Mr. Kelliher, 
somewhat like a college examination ?—A. They are not lawyers. 

Q. Rather than: a desire to find out the actual conditions on the work, didn’t they? 
—A. I cannot say that. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Well, you see that Mr. McHugh is examined throughout as far as it is directed 
to any particular part of the work with regard to 178 only?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. I see he was asked—apparently Mr. Schreiber seems to have this idea of the 


rocks touching each other. Do you notice that?—A. I notice it in his evidence. 


Q. He asked this question—‘ Would you describe the character of tock to be 
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found there 2—A, The rock in that cutting was what I would term, according to the 
Chief Engineer’s interpretation of assembled rock, as solid rock, which laid in strata 
at bottom of the cut. It was to the best of my knowledge assembled rock. 


*Q.°Do these rocks touch one another?—A. In some cases they do and in some 
eases they do not.’ 


Q: So Mr. Schreiber seems to have had that touching idea in his head too?—A. 
Well, his diagram shows that. 
Q. Well, that is as far as McHugh is concerned. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Well, I was finishing up 558 so far as there is any evidence about it. Well, 
we will go on now or rather in the morning with 5582—A. We will get to these cross- 
sections. 

Q. 891-50 and 898-50. That is another one about which Mr. Richan is concerned. 
That note is there ‘cut all sand or gravel; very few stones.’ Do you know when that 
cut was finished?—A. No. 

Q. I may say it was finished in February, 1908?—A. 1 cannot find it here. The 
east end appears to have been commenced in March. 

Q. In March, 1907?—A. Worked in April, May, June and July, and the west 
end of the cut seems to have been started in April, worked in May and June—I have 
got rather mixed up in these colours. I am not very sure of the date, but one end 
seems to start in March and the other in April. That appears to have been worked 
from March. 

Q. In March, 1907?—A. I cannot tell the year, from March until following Jan- 
uary. 

Q. I see, then that would have been done 18 months before your arbitration ?— 
A. I can’t say whether that was. 

Q. Isn’t there anything on the profile to show the year?—A. I can’t see on this 
profile what year it was done in; I am only assuming that the colours are the same 
as the others and in that case—I assume these are the colours for the year 1908, aren’t 
they, Mr. Richan? These are the colours for 1908, aren’t they? 

Mr. RicHan.—1907, sir. 

A. 1907, are they—well then, it must have been— 

The CHairMAN.—It is near the hour of adjournment now. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Will you look up any of these that you want to see the cross-sections of or 
anything of that sort, Mr. Lumsden, if you will find out beforehand?—A. That is one. 

Q. That is one you recollect?—A. That is the only one I recollect that I would 
like to see a cross-section of, I am perfectly sure that is the place. I think it is, but I 
don’t happen to have any note of it. 

Q. Perhaps it would be better to finish up that station 898-50, that was finished 
apparently in January, 1908?—A. That appears to be, but I can’t tell from the colours 
the date. Not from these colours. 

Q. What is the result of your visit to that, was that reduced by you and the 
arbitration, or what was done with it?—A. The return as I have it here is 1159 rock 
in boulders, 649 loose rock and 35,000 common excavation. 

Q. 35,132 common excavation, to be accurate?—A. 35,182 common excavation. 

Q. Did you reduce that or change it?—A. Yes, I changed it to 59 yards of rock, 
200 yards of loose rock and the rest common excavation. 

O You did eh% A. Yes: 

Q. You didn’t make any inquiry of Mr. Richan or of Mr. Chapelle, the resident 
engineer in regard to that?—A. Not that I recollect of. 

Q. You have no recollection of course now from the appearance of the cut?— 
A. I haven’t the slightest recollection. 
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Q. Well, do you mean to say that you could tell after the cut was completed 
whether there could have been 1,100 yards of boulders out of a total of some 40,000 
or 43,000 yards?—A. Well, I would expect to see some boulders. 

Q. There were 2 per cent boulders?—A. I would expect to see some boulders at 
the end of the cut. 

Q. With 24 per cent of boulders; you might expect to see them or you might not. 
Did you feel justified in saying there were no boulders there because you didn’t see 
them a year and a half after it was completed?—A. I would expect to see some 
boulders even if there were only 2 per cent. 

Q. Two per cent of the main cut?—A. Yes, but as a rule the boulders get left 
at the mouth of the cutting. 

Q. And that was your sole reason for cutting off that thousand yards?—A. All I 
can say is, that is my note here as it stands, there are no details. 

Q. As far as loose rock was concerned at any rate you do not know whether it 
was taken out when it was frozen or not?—A. No, I can’t say. 


Committee adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, April 13, 1910. 


The committee met at eleven o’clock, a.m., Mr. Geoffrion presiding. 


Examination of Mr. Hue D. Lumspen continued. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. I was asking you last night about the long cut at Lost Lake, No. 558, and 
you said that before answering more fully about that you desired to see the cross- 
sections?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you inspected the cross-sections now?—A. Yes. — 

Q. Does that throw any further light upon that?—A. No, except that I wanted 
to be sure it was the same, I know these are similar cross-sections to what I saw on 
the ground. 

Q. Then you dug down at 558:50?—A. Yes. 

Q. You dug 6 feet south from the centre of the track and you dug 3 feet 8 
inches in, and found it good ballast?—A. Yes. 

Q. What part of the cut was that now, that is the long half-mile cut?—A. It 
was there on that cross-section. : 

Q. I understand it is 558-50, but is that at the beginning, or the end, or the 
middle of the cut?—A. I think it is pretty well in the middle of the cut, to my re- 
collection. 

Q. That was, as we heard yesterday, a hillside cut.—A. A side-hill cut. 

Q. A cutting along the shore of the lake, was’nt it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And do you know, did you tell us last night when it had been completed ?— 
A. I don’t know, I thought I did from that profile, that is all I am going on, I do 
not know personally. 

Q. Yes, I think you did, you told us it had been finished in the summer of 19082 
—A. My recollection was that it was the fall, about November. 

Q. August or September, I think you said—A. It runs in my head that it 
started in May and was finished in the fall. 

Q. No, I think not—whatever you said last night will be ecorrect?—A. That is 
what I thought from the profile then, I haven’t seen it since, that will be right. 

Q. Having seen the cross-section, apart from the digging that you spoke of, 
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what else was there in that cut that led you to say it was all common excavation ?— 
A. It appeared to me to be all fairly good ballast, a good portion of it. 

Q. That is the face of the slope?—A. The face of the slope. 

Q. Well, you mean, you say that this whole cut is common excavation, but there 
may be a few yards of rock in boulders?—A. I think I read you out the note I have. 

Q. The note is printed on page 80?—A. ‘Gravel and sand, generally gravel,’ 
yes, that is the note. 

Q. Well, now, what was in there do you say?—A. That was my judgment at that 
time on the ground, that is all I can say. 

Q. Have you any recollection now in your own mind of the actual appearance 
of the cut?—A. Well, I have a recollection, I can’t say very clearly as to one, for I 
saw so many cuts, but I do recollect looking at that cut. 

Q. You do not appear to have made an actual reduction on that?—A. I have got 
no note of it. 

Q. Do you know whether a reduction was in fact made on that?—A. I cannot 
say. 

Q. And you have told us you made no inquiry as to whether that was taken out, 
or whether a large portion of that cut, was taken out in a frozen condition?—A. I 
don’t think so. I recollect doing so. 

Well, then, I asked you, I think, and I think that is what led to your referring 
to the cross-sections, whether there was anything in that cut that caused you to lose 
your confidence in Mr. Richan, or what it was?—A. Simply I could not agree with 
the classification from what I saw of it. 

Q. Because you didn’t find any boulders?—A. I didn’t find any. 

Q. You had not been striking any boulders or any rock when you dug in this 
3 feet 8 inches into the bank, and because the face of the slope was largely covered 
with gravel—aA. What appeared to me to be fairly good ballast. 

Q. I see. What was the nature of the top surface of that, do you remember?— 
A. I don’t recollect. 

Q. You don’t recollect?—A. No. 

Q. Of course you could not, if the face of it at that time was all covered with 
gravel, you could not perhaps notice the top surface——A. I don’t think I was up on 
the very top, in the centre of that cutting. 

Q. Assuming that the formation is something like this, that there was a consider- 
able bed of earth and gravel on the top, and below that there was this cemented 
material containing boulders, large quantities of boulders, and that was taken out, 
wouldn’t there be a very great tendency in the course of a year for that gravel to 
come down and cover up the boulders?—A. Well, it might, it might come down. 

Q. Would not that be the natural tendency?—A. It would depend upon how 
the slopes were taken out, if the slopes 

Q. If the slopes were taken off 1 to 1?—A. 1 to 1 it might, but 14 to 1 it would 
be questionable; it would depend upon the material whether it would stand 1 to 1 
or not. 

Q. You have not sufficient recollection of that place to say whether it would 
stand?—A. No, I do not pretend to say, I do not recollect whether I was on the top 
of that cut. 

Q. You made no note of it at the time?—A. I do not recollect having done so. 

Q. My recollection, Mr. Lumsden, is that at one stage of your evidence you spoke 
of this cut and referred to the fact that a cross-section showed assembled rock as 
being in the form of a cone on the right of way.—A. Yes, I thought that was the cut, 
I wasn’t sure, but I see by the cross-section that is the one. « 

Q. Do you attach significance to that? I mean did you think that was inaccurate? 
—A. No, except it is rather a peculiar thing for it to terminate always where the 
formation level strikes the bank. I mean by that, if you look here (pointing to cross- 
section) you will see that this slope terminates 11 feet out from the centre, and that 
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is where the natural slope begins on the bank, and it does the same thing at that 
point; it doesn’t do this in here. It is only the coincidence. I am not saying any- 
thing more about it. In this cross-section it is 11 feet out; I think that is the same, 
yes, 11 feet. 

Q. At that point, Mr. Lumsden, isn’t it a fact that the cutting ran along the base 
of the hill on the lake shore?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Around the curve?—A. It wasn’t on the shore actually, as you see by this 
(indicating diagram) there is quite a bit of a cutting, some of it was borrowed after- 
wards, between the actual line and the lake shore here. , 

Q. It is quite close to the lake shore?—A. Oh, within a hundred feet, sure. 

Q. And the right of way followed the contour of the hill, followed around the 
contour of the base of the hill?—A. The curve did, yes. 

Q. Now, it would be a very natural thing if there were a cone of boulders there 
that it should be used?—A. It might be; I am not saying that the cone of boulders 
wasn’t there. ' 

Q. I thought, from the way you gave your evidence before, you certainly spoke as 


if it were a matter you regarded with suspicion ?—A. It is from the fact that five out 


of the seven of these terminated exactly at the limit of the slope. 
Q. I see?—A. That is the.only thing that looks peculiar, that it should be so; but 
there are two of them T see did not. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. There are three of them that did not?—A. Three of them did not, rather. 

Q. And one of these does not show the line?—A. No. 

Q. I understand that this one shows this line, Mr. Lumsden; he has plotted it 
as cemented. Well, now, the earth is there?—A. That is right. 

Q. And this is the same as that, marked assembled rock?2—A. Assembled rock 
and cemented gravel there. 

Q. He doesn’t show the boundary between them?—A. He doesn’t show the boun- 
dary between them, that is the only thing. 

Mr. Moss.—We had better have those cross-sections identified in some way. 


(Cross-sections Nos. 16 and 17 filed as Exhibits 70 and 71, respectively.) 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. What Mr. Lumsden is referring to is this, of course, the others are to some 
extent conventional, they don’t get straight lines like that, but the whole content of 
the excavation is from there down to there and up here (indicating on the cross-sec- 
tion). These are the slope lines; well, then, he has made at that station a division 
of it showing the earth so, and the assembled rock in that triangular form there, and 
some gravel up to this, and that limit of assembled rock just goes, you see——A. Ex- 
actly, 11 feet out from the centre of the track, which is half the width of the base 
of the cut. 

Q. And so it does here?—A. It is the same thing here, and it was the same thing 
in the other places; I think it is the same thing there, and the same thing there 
(illustrating). 

Q. It is a vertical line?—A. It is a vertical line there and a sloping line there 
(indicating on cross-section). 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Well, of course, Mr. Lumsden, these lines on the cross-sections, they are not 
intended to be exact reproductions of the state of nature as it was?—A. Well, I don’t 
say they can be exact. 

Q. The idea is to be approximate and to show the quantity, isn’t it?—A. Yes, to 
show the position, approximately the position, in which it was laid. 

Q. And if you have a place where the assembled rock was mixed with other 
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material, and if you had some of it that had to be done by estimate, in accordanee with 
your instructions, you would)put it on the cross-section in some conventional form so 
as to show it, wouldn’t you?—A. I would put it as near as possible where it was 
shown on the ground. 

Q. But you would have to make some kind of jump at it?—A. I would not be 
a to put it exactly where it was, but I would be able to put it on the average where 
it was. - 

Q. And under those circumstances, it would be a natural enough thing for an 
engineer, not knowing where it was, to take it from the edge ?2—A. I don’t see 
that that would be necessitated at all. 

Q. It would be an unnatural thing for him to do?—A. No necessity for taking 
the actual edge to start from—the actual intersection of the solid bank with the for- 
mation. ; 

Q. No necessity for him to do it, of course not?—A. I mean it is not likely 
except as it happens in this case that he would actually do that. 

Q. I want to get it quite clear that you did not attribute any sinister motive, 
or anything of that kind to this?—A. I can’t, for I never saw it. 

Q. It struck me that if a man had a sinister motive in his mind, it would be a 
\ery foolish way for him to go to work at it, for those blue prints were returned to 
you a month before this?—A. I never saw them until I saw them on the work. 

Q. They were there?—A. I doubt whether they were in the head office here. T 
think Mr. Poulin had the copies of them. I don’t think they were here. I could 
not be positive. 

Q. At any rate they would be?—A. They would eventually be in the head office. 

Q. And they would have been in the head office before this arbitration went on, 
wouldn’t they 2—A. I doubt it. 

Q. Can’t we find out about that?—A. They can tell in the head office; I can’t, 
but I am pretty sure Mr. Poulin in the district office at Winnipeg, had copies of 
them. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What is the width of the base?—A. 22 feet where it is earth, and 20 feet 
where it is rock. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. So that it is a thing that would—to put it that way—invite attention and 
comment ?—A. Just as I comment on it now. 

Q. Something peculiar ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it would not be a device that a man would likely adopt for a sinister 
purpose ?—A. I would not think so. 

Mr. CLARKE.—Where the rock comes out to that line (referring to blue prints) 
are they successive cross-sections ? 

Mr. CurystEr.—Those two pages show seven successive cross-sections. 

Mr. CLARKE.— How far apart? 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—50 feet. 

Mr. Moss.—Of course, Mr. Richan will explain that. As a matter of fact those 
were places where the measuring was done by estimates, and it was a conventional 
drawing just to indicate in a rough way, as Mr. Lumsden says, the position. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Then Mr. Lumsden, we go on still on Mr. Richan’s work, to station 1,383- 
1,397; you say there, ‘ballast pit; no boulders in sight; all sand and light clay ’?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What was the result of your adjudication upon that?—A. It was all common 
excavation except 427 yards of loose rock. 
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Q. You cut out all the solid, and reduced the solid to loose rock, and the loose 
to common ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know when that work was finished?—A. No. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. According to your notes, should it not all have been reduced to common— 
no boulders; ballast pit; all sand?—A. I alowed 427 yards as having possibly been 
boulders. ‘ 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Why did you allow it as loose rock?—A. Because I saw no stones in the 
neighbourhood big enough for solid rock. 

Q. There had been boulders there of a yard or more, and they had to be blasted; 
you would not see them there?—A. No, you would not see them there, but you would 
probably see some of them in the neighbourhood of the embankment in which it was 
made. 

Q. Would you?—A. Well, you might or might not. 

Q. Where you have 58,000 yards of material, and the engineer returns that there 
are 427 yards of boulders, now would you be likely to see those boulders?—A. I might 
not see them. 

Q. And it was because you may not see them that you allowed them as loose 
tock, wasn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then if you allowed them as loose rock because you might not see them, how 
did you know whether they had been boulders of over a yard or not?—A. I could 
not tell. 

Q. Then what right had you to cut that down from solid rock to loose rock with- 
out any inquiry?—A. Simply because I did not see any solid rock in the neighbour- 
hood—any boulders big enough for solid rock in the neighbourhood. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Nor big enough for loose rock?—A. No, nor big enough for loose rock. 

Q. Wouldn’t it follow, then, that they should have been common excavation, if 
you didn’t see anything that would come under the classification of either solid rock 
or loose rock? 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Is it net a fact, or do you remember, that that cut goes across the lake there? 
—A. That cut} : 

Q. Or rather the embankment leading out of that cut?—A. I don’t recollect. 

Q. I am told by Mr. Richan that that is the case that the dump from that end is 
under water?—A. I don’t recollect. I have got no note here. 

Q. If that were the case, of course the boulders would be to a large extent under 
water ?—A. Very likely. 

Q. And you would not expect to see them?—A. If they are under water you 
would not see them, probably. 

Q. Now, just looking at it in the light of what we have heard, does it strike you 
that that was a reasonable thing to do?—A. Well, I know that is what I did. 

Q. But I am asking you now for your opinion as an engineer? Did you think 
that was a reasonable thing for you to do?—A. My opinion on the ground was that it 
should be so; that that was a fact; that is all I can say. 

„Q. I would like you to say more, Mr. Lumsden, if you would be so kind?—A. I 
can’t see that I can say any more. I can’t express any opinion without being on the 
ground again. 

Q. But I am asking you to look at it from the point of view not as if you had 
been the examining engineer yourself at all, but as if it were a stranger, and look at 
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t impartially and see whether you think that under the conditions as you have de- 
scribed them, where you go out there and inspect a cut and find no boulders in sight, 
and that 427 yards have been returned as solid rock—which would mean boulders of 
over a yard—you come to the conclusion that there may have been that quantity of 
boulders there, but you cut the boulders down from the size of a yard to a smaller 
size—a foot and over?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now looking at it in that way, was that a reasonable thing to do, or fair to 
the engineers, to do that without any inquiries?—A. Well, I suppose I might have 
inquired on the ground more about it. 

Q. Don’t you think you should have done so?—A. Well, I think I might have. 

Q. Then as to the loose rock, of course, that was a large cutting, that 1383, 
wasn’t it?—58,000 yards is a good big cut?—A. Yes, a good sized cut. 

Q. You made no digging there, of course?—A. No. 

Q. And you made no inquiry as to whether there was frozen material included? 
—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. You judged, just as in the other cases, by the appearance of the slope?—A. By 
what I saw on the ground, that is all. 

Q. What else was there to see except the appearance of the slope?—A. There was 
only the surface of the ground and the surface of the slopes, and of the slopes in the 
embankment—the toe of the embankment. 

Q. Then the next Station, 2315-2323—I think that was one of those objected to; 
what quantity did you allow on that, you and the arbitrators?—A. I have got no 
quantities at all in that; no change in that; I have simply got that note. (Reading) 
pee ire wrong here, R. should not be more than 3 of all in cut, and 4 remainder 

E? 

Q. You were judging that in the same way ?—A. In the same way. 

Q. Then the borrow pit at Station 1145, Rocky Lake, I think you told us that 
you had no quantities for that; that that was passed by the Board?—A. I think there 
are two Stations 1145; I fancy that is the second one; I don’t know whether that is 
on Mr. Richan’s at all or not. I think it is another 1145. Yes, I have got here 
“Rocky Lake.’ I don’t think that is on Mr. Richan’s work. It is away on, further 
west than Mr. Richan’s. 

Q. We won’t bother about that, then. Well, that covers Mr. Richan’s work as 
far as the material returned as solid rock, which you say should have been loose rock 
or common excavation?—A. That was my idea about it. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Are there two Stations 1145 in the same district?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Curyster.—Not on the same division, but in District F. 
Q. Do the stations commence at 0 in each division?—A. No, not necessarily; 
they have sometimes commenced at 0, and then owing to revisions, or different parties 
being started, another party 40 or 50 miles further started at 0 also. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. They begin largely at the contracts?—A. No, this station did not, because 
the stations were nearly all done before the contracts were let. 

Q. That, then, gives us all the instances that you have mentioned on Mr. Richan’s 
division where solid rock had been returned, when you say it should have been loose 
rock, or common excavation; now, before we leave that subject, you spoke last night 
about having seen a considerable pile of boulders outside the end of the long cut ?— 
A Yes. 

Q. That was at the east end?—A. At the east end and at the north side. 

Q. And you said you saw no boulders in the embankment ?—A. Very few that I 
remember seeing in the embankment. 

Q. You saw a few in the toe of the embankment, but not many; now, do you 
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know how that embankment was constructed?—A. Well, my recollection of what I 
saw is that they were working with the side dumpers. ; 

Q. How many side dumpers? How many tracks did they have?—A. I don’t 
recollect the number of dumpers. : ; 

Q. When you speak of working with the side dumpers, I think it perhaps gives 
an erroneous impression to the committee, because I know it did to me last night. 
Those are run on a narrow-gauge track, are they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. A 30-inch gauge, something like that. 

Q. And the way they do it is to run the track down the middle first, and then 
work out from that?—A. Sometimes they do. Sometimes they keep extending, 
making a double track so that they can bring their empties. They put a double track 
in places so as to pass their cars. 

Q. Sometimes they put three tracks?—A. I don’t know; I have very seldom seen 
them put three tracks. 

Q. I am instructed that at this particular place they work with three tracks, and 
that they would take their cars out to the end of the embankment and keep dumping 
ahead of the embankment, if I make myself clear?—A. I only recollect seeing side 
dumpers working when I was there. 

Q. They would be side dumpers, but they would take them out and dump them, 
they would build up?—A. They were dumping off each side, off a temporary track. 

Q. Do you mean not going out to the end?—A. They were gradually getting out 
to the end as they filled it out. 

Q. When you were there, when do you mean?—A. In June, 1908. 

Q. How far out had they got? Was the embankment just starting then?—A. 
Oh, it was out quite a little bit then. 

Q. My instructions are that later on it was done as I say, with three tracks?— 
A. They may have been putting three tracks on, I don’t know. I don’t recollect the 
number of tracks when I was there, but I don’t think there were more than two, if 
there were two. : 

Q. Assuming that that is so, and that the embankment was built in that way, 
working out with three tracks, and working out from the end A. I can’t see what 
they were working the three tracks for. 

Q. Supposing there were two tracks?—A. My idea is they would not put up a 
trestle for two tracks. A trestle would only be for one, and as soon as they got it 
wide enough they would put another track on the dump that had been made from 
the trestle. é 

Q. That would be your idea of it?—A. That would be my idea; I don’t know how 
it was done. 

Q. You made no inquiries?—A. No. 

Q. Supposing it was done the other way, and as soon as they got started they 
simply worked out with the embankment, and put their track—followed the embank- 
ment out?—A. Well, the side dumpers were very awkward to do it, I should think. 

Q. It may or may not have been awkward; supposing it was done in that way, 
the rock and boulders being dumped over the end of the embankment, would naturally 
remain towards the core of it, would they not?—A. Yes, if they were dumped over the 
end, no doubt; but if they were dumped to the side they are more liable to roll out. 

Q. Some of them would roll out?—A. Some of them would roll out, and some of 
them towards the toe of the slope. 

Q. If they were dumped over the end you would expect to see very, very few of 
them outside?—A. You would not see many. 

Q. And if that was the case, that would quite explain the appearance that you 
saw there?—A. That would explain not seeing so many boulders. 

Q. Then about these boulders, that you said were piled at the end of one of the 
cuttings, that was at 558, wasn’t it?—A. Somewhere about station 180, I have got it. 
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Q. What is your note about the boulders, again ?—A. It is west of 180. 
Q. What is your note?—A. (reading) ‘ At west end of cuts, stones 400 feet long 
by 6 feet deep.’ Those were boulders. 


Q. And you have a recollection of that?—A. I have a recollection of seeing a 
big pile of stone there. 


Q. That would be the end of the long cut?—A. It is beyond the end of the 
cutting. 

Q. Beyond the end of the long cut?—A. Yes. 

Q. West of the end of the long cut?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether at that point. the dump was widened out of the pile 
of steel rails?—A. I can’t tell whether it was or was not; I don’t recollect. 

Q. That is what Mr. Richan’s profile shows?—A. It may. At the time those 
stones were there, I don’t think there was any widening out at the time that I re- 
collect of. 

Q. Now, if you have a cut, or when you come to trim it you have boulders left 
here and there in the face of the cut, which the engineer thinks may be dangerous, 
liable to be dislodged, if he is careful he will order the contractor to take those out, 
won't he?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they will not take them out and put them in the embankment; they 
are taking out individual boulders like that?—A. Not after the cut is finished. 

Q. And the proper course would be to pile those outside or get rid of them out- 
side the cut?—A. That is what is generally done, but this time I refer to the cut 
as not finished ; it was not trimmed. 

Q. The cut was not trimmed?—A. I am referring to this pile of stones; this 
memorandum was made in June, 1908—the 4th of June, 1908. 

Q. Mr. Richan tells me that what you saw there was part of the dump?— 
A. Well, it may have been made part of the dump afterwards; the dump was widened 
over it; but certainly those were all loose stones by themselves, without earth mixed 
with them, upon the north side of what was then the dump. 

Q. Were they separated from the dump?—A. There was no earth over them 
at all. They were all in just as if they had been rolled off the earth portion of the 
dump. That is what they looked like to me. 

Q. You made no inquiry at the time?—A. No, not at that time. 

Q. You never made any inquiry?—A. No, I don’t think I did. 

Q. Did you look for them when you went up on the arbitration to find out what 
had become of them?—A. I dop’t recollect doing so. 

Q. What did you take the note for?—A. Well, I took note at the time because 
I noticed this big pile of 400 feet of nothing but boulders thrown over on one side 
of the dump. 

Q. Did it strike you as a matter that was worthy of inquiry?—A. No, not at 
the time, because the work was not completed. All that I made the note for was 
to account for so many boulders. 

Q. What was your whole note about that cut in June, 19082—A. I have given 
it to you. 

Q. I don’t think you gave us the rest of that ?—A. I think I gave you the whole 
memorandum of what was in that, yesterday. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—He said that there were boulders piled out at the mouth of the 
entrance to this cutting, over the side slope, 400 feet in length and six feet in height. 
I don’t know that he made any comment upon it. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Is that the only note you have on this cutting ?—A. I thought I gave you 
that note. 
Q. I don’t think we have ever had the June, 1908, note 2—A. That was the note 
of 1908 I was giving you last night. 
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Q. Have you any other note of that cutting except those stones?—A. Yes. I 
also gave you that memorandum. l 

Q. Give it to us now?—A. Station 169 at that time was the east face of the 
cut; that was from the work that was going on to the eastward. 

Q. What is your note about the eastward?—A. (Reading) ‘Station 169, east 
face of cut. At the east-end of the cutting from the west, say, Station 180 plus 10, 
cut in sand, quick sand, and a few boulders. Rock was loose rock? That is just 
a note of that. 

Q. What does that mean?—A. That means there were a few solid rock and a few 
loose rock boulders. 

Q. And that was at Station 180 plus 10?—A. That follows 180 plus 10. . 

Q. At what stage was the cut at that time?—A. Well, according to these notes 
there would be about 1,100 feet of it that was not open; 1,100 feet in length at the 
centre of the cut. : 

Q. Were you dissatisfied with the classification at that timẹ?—A. Yes; my re- 
collection is that when I met Mr. McHugh I asked him about how he was classifying 
it, how he got so much rock in it, and I think I asked Mr. Poulin about it. 

Q. And their explanation satisfied you, did it?—A. No, not at the time. E 
spoke to Mr. Poulin afterwards about it. 

Q. Did you express dissatisfaction with it?—A. I did to Mr. Poulin. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. They were working from the west towards the east?—A. At the time I re- 
ferred to, when I saw it, they had been working at the east end and they were drawing 
rails. They had abandoned working at the east end at the time I refer to; they were 
putting in rails to again start at the east end. They were working from the west end. 

Q. 1,100 feet was particularly where they got up to from the west end to the east? 
—A. To where they had got up to from the east; about that. 

Q. The difference between 169 and 180?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. From 169 to 180 would be just 1,100 feet?—A. Yes. That is just what I 
think would be left in the cutting, too. : 

Q. And you were just noting the face at the east end as it stood at that time? 
—A. At the west end. 180 is the west end. It is the east end of the cutting; that is, 
it is the east end of the cutting from the west. 

Q. Coming from the west?—A. Coming from the west, and the other would be 
the west end of the cutting coming from the east. 

Q. It would be the west end of the cutting as it stood at that time—the west 
end of the uncut portion ?—A. Of the uncut portion; yes. 

Q. Of the uncut portion as it stood at that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were observing then just the face of that as it stood?—A. I was just 
observing what I saw there then. 

Q. You made no investigation then into the conditions in regard to the part 
that had already been taken out?—A. No. 

Q. Made no observations¢—A. No, except I just noted what I have got here; 
that is all I can say now. 

Q. You have no recollection of the circumstances?—A. Well, I recollect being 
there. 

Q. You made some remarks to Mr. McHugh and Mr. Poulin, as you say; you 
don’t recollect exactly what you said to them?—A. No. 

Q. And the whole matter dropped there, did it?—A. If I recollect rightly, Mr. 
Poulin was going there shortly afterwards and he was to see about it. 

Q. There is a note at the bottom of the blue print of the cross-section of station 
554 plus 25, ‘2823:7 cubic yards deducted from the total used for riprap? What 
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would that mean?—A. That would mean that they had taken stone out of the cutting 
and used it for riprap, and they were paid for it as riprap. 

Q. And therefore it was deducted from the return as 
on that station ? 

Q. There is a borrow pit at station 548 apparently—aA. No, but there was a 
borrow pit farther east than that on the cut if I remember rightly. 

Q. Would the note that 2823°7 cubic yards were taken from the total indicate 
that there had been stone taken out of the cross-section and used in the riprap?—A. 
That is what it would appear to indicate. 

Q. And therefore it would not be——A. Chargeable. 

Q. It would not be chargeable as rock?—A. No. 

Q. That would indicate that there was a considerable quantity of rock there, 
wouldn’t it?—A. Some of that may be in the borrow pits. I am speaking from 
memory, but my recollection is there was a borrow pit towards the east end of that 
cutting. 

Q. There is a borrow pit there?—A. That is what my recollection was, that there 
was a borrow pit somewhere and most of that stone came from that borrow pit. 

Q. That borrow pit of course was right off the right of way?—A. Yes. 

Q. Right off the line?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that would indicate that there was a good deal of stone in that im- 
mediate vicinity, wouldn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take that into consideration in condemning this cut?—A. I don’t 
recollect it. 

Mr. CiarKE.—They get paid for rock from borrow pits, don’t they? 

Mr. Curyster.—lIf earth is available it should be used and they get an earth 
price for it. That is right, Mr. Lumsden, is it not? 

The WitNess.—Yes. 

Mr. Curyster.—There should not be any borrowing of rock or material harder 
than the material classed as common excavation. 

Mr. CLARKE.—Unless by direction of the engineer. 


A. Was there no borrow 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I suppose then that if the contractor took rock from a borrow pit which the 
engineers approved of he would be paid according to the rock classification?—A. Yes. 
There are cases in which we sanction the borrowing of rock to make up the embank- - 
ment, but this is a case of taking rock for riprap, in which the contractor is supposed 
to furnish the stone and put in the riprapping which has a price higher than the 
price of ordinary rock. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. But, Mr. Lumsden, your explanation about that borrow pit will not hold, 
will it? Because if it had been taken from the borrow pit it ought not to be returned 
at all?—A. It ought not to be in the return, but it ought to be deducted from the 
quantities in the borrow pit. 

Q. So that that note would indicate that the rock had been taken from the line 
itself?—A. Were not that cutting and borrow pits, or a great deal of them, taken out 
together and shown on the cross-section together? 

Q. I do not know, you have the cross-section there-—A. What station do you say 
that cut is in? 

Q. Station 554 plus 25. It is the last Exhibit No. 722—A. Yes, 554 plus 25. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. There are two cross-sections on that sheet?—A. Yes. This cutting is repre- 
‘sented here as taken out nearly 75 feet wide at this point. This is the cross-section 
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with the borrow pit and it does not appear to be a cutting at all. The slope in this 
is less than 1 to 1, that is the slope at which this has been taken out. This appears 
to me to be a borrow pit at that station. 

Q. You say that is a cross-section of a borrow pit?—A. Yes, of a borrow pit. 

Q. Then that does not help us any. That was immediately adjoining. The east 
end of this cut. 

Q. And the significance of that would be that there was a borrow pit there from 
which large quantities of stone were taken?—A. Yes, they probably went there to 
get the stone for the riprap. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. In that case they are paid for the riprap in place?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Then we will take, Mr. Lumsden, as far as Mr. Richan is concerned, the 
points at which material which you say was returned as loose rock should have been 
returned as common excavation. We find those at page 81 of the Proceedings. Now 
take station 659 plus 15 to 662. There the return is 2,324 loose rock, 405 common 
excavation. Your note is ‘All common excavation except possibly five yards loose 
rock.’—A. ‘ All common except possibly five yards of loose rock,’ and a query after 
it. That is all the note I have got. 

Q. That is the whole of the note you have on that cutting?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was a small cutting ?—A. Yes. 

Q. 'That is on Mr. Richan’s division, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. See if you can find it on this profile? Station 659 plus 15 is what I have 
got.—A. (After examining profile). This profile does not seem to correspond with 
my notes at all and does not with the next figures. I wonder whether there is not 
a possibility that a borrow pit happened to be there? Unless there had been a borrow 
pit, and J have not got it marked down as a borrow, that is the only way I can account 
for it. 

Q. You cannot tell us anything about that at all?—A. Unless it is a borrow pit 
and I have no note that it is. I can’t say what else it appears to be. There does 
not seem to be any cutting there. 

Q. This appears to have been protested by the railway, 659 to 667.—A. Well, 
there is a cutting from 659 plus 50. 

Q. Yes, to what?—A. To 667. 

O. A very small cutting, is it?—A. It is shallow. 

Q. How deep is it?—A. The maximum depth is about 6 feet. 

Q. How long would it be?—A. About 750 feet. 

Q. A long shallow cutting?—A. Yes. I will tell you what I think the mistake 
is. My figures should be 659 plus 50 to 667. 

Q. If that was taken out in the winter time it would probably be all frozen 
material would it not?—A. There would be a good deal of frozen material in it 
if it was taken out in the winter. 

Q. Practically all?—A. Oh, not all of it. 

Q. Nearly all?—A. It would depend on the material, whether it was dry or not. 
If it was dry it would not be frozen. : 

Q. It might be?—A. The ends of it would be. It is not probable that the frost 
would go to the bottom in the middle of a cut. 

Q. You, of course, made no inquiry in regard to that?—A. No, I don’t know 
when it was taken out, in what time of the year. 


Q. Then if there had been what we may call loose rock in it, it would not show : 


in an embankment of that character after 7 months?—A. I think you would see some 
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loose rock either on the face of the cutting, or the toe of the embankment, or on 
the surface of the adjoining ground. 

Q. You did not tell us what you did see there?—A. No, I cannot. 

Q. You simply say in what appears to be an arbitrary way that it was all com- 
mon excavation?—A. That is what it looked to me as. That is all I can say. 

Q. Then that is the whole of your note about it (reads) ‘All C.E. except pos- 
sibly 5 yds. L.R”—A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t remember where you got your 5 yards of L.R.?—A. No. 

Q. Then station 815, that is a borrow pit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your note there is (reads) ‘ All C.E’?—A. Well, my note is (reads) ‘2,100 
yds. C.E? 

Mr. Cuarke.—What does the percentage sign before ‘©. E. 1050’ mean on page 
81? 

By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Is that proper as shown in the printed jefe ge ase eae ee Station 
815 Borrow: 1,050 yds. loose rock, 1,050 common excavation.’ I have got a mark for 
percentage and then under that 2,100 yards, C.E. 

Q. That means the engineer had taken a percentage and allowed fifty per cent 
loose and fifty per cent common?—A. Fifty per cent common. 

Q. But if you look at page 81 of the printed proceedings you will see there is a 
percentage sign in front of the common excavation?—A. Well, I presume that is the 
way it got in. I don’t think I could have put it in that way, as to have the percent- 
age mark ahead of the C.E. Fifty per cent was returned. 

Q. It has no significance on the printed page of your return?—A. No; I have 
got the same mark on my notes, and probably that is the way it originated. 

Q. You can’t tell us what the material was in this cut?—A. No, I can’t tell 
you in that cut what it was. 

Q. Whether it was sand or clay?—A. Whether it was sand or clay. All I know 
is that at the time it was my impression of it. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What does your percentage sign mean?—A. That this return was a percent- 
age return. 
Q. By the engineers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Station 1080 plus 15 to 1086. That is the disposition made by you in the 
same summary way? That is all ‘C.E.?’—A. Yes. 
Q. You can’t tell us anything more about it?—A. I have got no more note about 
it. ‘ 

Q. You have no recollection of the cut at all?—A. No; none whatever. 

Q. Then station 1093 plus 80 to 1096 plus 50. Your note there is ‘no stone in 
sight ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, did you reduce the classification in that?—A. I have gue ‘1092 common 
excavation.’ 

Q. You stuck it all in as common excavation?—A. All as common excavation. 

Q. And your note is, ‘No stone in sight’?-A. No stone in sight. 

Q. And you have no recollection of that cut at all?—A. No, I have no recol- 
lection. 

Q. And of course you made no inquiries as to it?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Now, station 1383 to 1397. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Y ou need not go into that. The figures are the same as appear 
in the third item on page 80. It is repeated here under another heading. 
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By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Now, station 1499 to 1508?—A. I have got that all common excavation. 

Q. And the only note you have on it is A. ‘Was not a boulder.’ 

Q. You have nothing else in your notes?—A. No. 

Q. But you changed it all to common excavation?—A. I have got it all down 
as common excavation. 

Q. Do you know when that was taken out?—A. No. 

Q. That must have been a long shallow cut, too?—A. (After examining profile). 
There is no cut at all at 1499 here. I am afraid that is off on the other chainage. 
No, it cannot be on the other chainage either. Oh, it is a borrow pit; that is what 
if is; it is a borrow pit, not a cut. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Well, Mr. Lumsden, a borrow—your remark there ‘Is not a boulder,’ but if 
a borrow pit is selected by direction of the engineer and the material is indurated 
clay or gravel, which cannot be moved without a plough, with more than six horses 
or blasting, that would be loose rock, wouldn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you don’t know what this was?—A. I do not know what this was. 

Q. Except that there were no boulders?—A. That there were no boulders, but 
what appeared to me to be common excavation. Really that is all I can say about it. 

Q. The engineer would not select such material for a borrow pit, I suppose, if 
better material could be got?—A. He should not. 


Q. It would be a matter of fact and a matter of discretion of the engineer ?—A. 
Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Then 1726 to 1742. Would you look at that on the profile and see what the 
nature of that is?—A. Yes. It is muskeg, low ground. 

Q. Is that a cut or a fill?—A. That is a fill. It was all a borrow pit. 

Q. Your note is muskeg or common excavation?—A. Common excavation. 

Q. What does that mean? It is a fill going across this muskeg?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you judged from looking at the embankment, did you?—A. I judged look- 
ing at the borrow pit and embankment. 

Q. Well, which borrow pit would this be taken from? Was there a borrow pit 
immediately joining the muskeg?—A. This was evidently a borrow pit in the muskeg. 
Q. Then you don’t know at all what time of year that was taken out?—A. No. 

Q. And you don’t remember anything now as to what the material in the borrow 
pit was?—-A. No, except I imagine from my note, being ‘muskeg,’ it was muskeg 
borrow; that is, it was muskeg that was borrowed to make the embankment. 

Q. Do you do that?—-A. Very often. If you cannot get anything else in the 
neighbourhood you take muskeg. 

Q. It is not very satisfactory ?—A. No, it is not; it sinks very much. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Do you get rock in the muskeg?—A. Very seldom. You do once in a while 
get some stone in the muskeg. 
By Mr. Moss: 


Q. If an engineer ordered that to be taken and it was frozen, it should be allowed 
as loose rock?—A. If he was made to do it when it was frozen, possibly he should, 
but I don’t see why he should be made to use muskeg unless it was a case of that par- 
ticular part being the only part unfinished, or something of that kind. 


Q. We have had all this before, but Mr. Poulin was sent up there and told to 


rush this work through?—A. Yes. 
Q. It was hanging back after Mr. Hodgins left. It had hung fire and Mr. Poulin 
was sent up there and he was instructed to get this through because that was the con- 
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reed link that had to be put through to get through to the Grand Trunk Pacific ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And in carrying out these instructions, it would be perfecly proper for him, 
' if in his discretion, he thought it would be expediting the work to order work to be 
done under winter conditions which, if there was more time available, you might 
prefer to do under summer conditions?—A. There is some sort of work you would not 
do in winter unless you were obliged to do it. 

Q. If you were pressed for time. Mr. Poulin was pressed for time all along in 
this work in this district?—A. Yes, but you would not think of going to work and 
doing work in winter which could be done in summer. 

Q. Would you not think of doing work in the winter which might have been done 
or could have been done in summer, if it was there still to be done and you wanted 
to get through?—A. If the winter was coming on—if the winter was on you, then 
you might be obliged to do it. 

Q. The question of whether it could be done in the summer was not a question 
with which Mr. Poulin was confronted at all?—A. It was a question which the con- 
tractor should be confronted with. 

Q. I am dealing with Mr. Poulin, Mr. Richan and Mr. Pearson, the engineers 
who were responsible for this classification. Those three engineers are the engineers 
responsible for this classification ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I am dealing now with the question, first of all of Mr. Poulin, ordering 
the work to be done in winter. Now, I say if that work remained there to be done, 
it was a perfectly proper thing under the circumstances or it might be a proper thing 
under the circumstances for Mr. Poulin to order it to be done in the winter 2—A. He 
might have ordered it to be done in the winter. 

Q. Well, then under your instructions, having ordered it to be done in the winter, 
under such instructions, the only thing open for him to do, or for the resident en- 
gineer to do, in the first place, would be to return the frozen material as loose rock, 
would it not?—A. You say under my instructions. The only instruction I recollect 
of for paying for material as loose rock was in the opening up of cuttings. 

Q. Your instructions are already in?—A. You are referring to a letter in which 
it was mentioned that if they forced the contractor to do the work in winter which he 
would do in summer, he should be paid for loose rock. 

Q. Under those instructions the only thing these gentlemen could do was to return 
it as loose rock, was it not?—A. Yes, if they forced them to do it in winter. 

Q. If they ordered them to do it in winter. That is what you mean by forcing 
them?—A. If they did it. 

Q. If they did it in winter?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would not be a matter for the engineer, or the division engineer, or the 
district engineer to consider whether under other circumstances the contractor 
might have done it in the summer?—A. I cannot answer that. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the resident engineer was to be made a judge of 
whether the contractor was in default or not?—A. The division engineer. Supposing 
the contractor has had the contract for three or four years, and had not done the 
light work, but had worked on the heavy work and left the light work for the last, 
for the winter, then I think the contractor should not get the benefit of it. 

Q. The resident or the division engineer would not be a man to do 2—A. 
The district engineer might have laid out the work for a year or more for the con- 
tractor. 

Q. If it had been laid out and the contractor had not done it?—A. Yes. 

Q. But in a case like this, where you send Mr. Poulin or tell him to get it done, 
under those conditions you did not expect Mr. Poulin to go into the question of 
how Mr. Hodgins had laid out the work, did you?—A. I do not know how Hodgins 
laid it out. 
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Q. You did not go into it yourself ?—A. No. 

Q. You struck this frozen material out without ever finding out whether the 
contractor was in default in the way you have indicated or not?—A. As far as I 
see, the contractor would be in fault, or Mr. Poulin might be in fault for forcing it 
to be done afterwards. I know the contract had been let for two or three years 
prior to the time it was done. 

Q. You knew it had not been finished within the contract time?—A. Yes. 

Q. There were a great many reasons for that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Some of which you knew probably, and perhaps some of which you did not 
“know, or perhaps you knew them all?—A. I knew the difficulty of getting labour was 
-~one of the principal questions. 

Q. There was a difficulty in getting the plans, was there not? In getting the 
unstructions, so I have been told. They did not get started: ?—A. After the 
contract was let there was no reason why they should not get started. 

Q. However, that may be, the circumstances connected with that were no fault 
of the engineer, where the circumstances with which the resident engineer and 
the division engineer had to deal, or the district engineer, unless it was shown: 2 
—A. I cannot say that, because J am not positive ; 

Q. I want to get a clear understanding with you on this. Unless it were shown 
that the district engineer or one of those three engineers had given the contractor 

instructions to do a particular work in the summer time, reasonable instructions 
which might have reasonably been carried out, and it could be shown that the con- 
tractor had failed to comply with those instructions, although he might reasonably 
have complied with them, and that in consequence the contractor was subsequently 
obliged to do it in the winter. That would be the very outside extent to which these 
local engineers could have any discretion, wouldn’t it?—A. I think so. 

Q. You would not say, for instance, that the mere fact that the contractor had 
not completed his whole contract within the time originally specified, that that would 
justify the resident, division or district engineer in saying whether they were in 
default of their contract, and order them to do it in the winter, to do this work and 
return it as common excavation. That would not be a proper attitude of jurisdiction 
for the local engineer to assume, would it?—A. I think that would depend on the 
circumstances of the case. 

Q. But the question of default on the part of the contractor in completing his 
contract is a question for the Commissioners and possibly for the Jaw courts to deal 
with. Each engineer on the line is not to be a judge of whether the contractor is 
in fault or not. If the contractor has disobeyed the specific orders of the engineer, 
then the engineer may perhaps deal with that, but he cannot go into the general 
question of the man being in default. Is not that reasonable?—A. I think if the 
contractor had not enough men on the work, or was not pushing the work the engi- 
neer would have to make a complaint. i 

Q. If he is not doing that, the Commission has its remedy under the contract. 
It can take the work out of his hands or deal with it in various ways; but it is a 
thing that has nothing to do with classification. It is not right for the engineer to 
mix up the question of diligence of the work with classification, is it? We would 
have an intolerable state of affairs under such a system?—A. There would be a limit 
to that. A man might do all his heavy cutting in the summer time and leave the 
light work for the winter. 

Q. The engineer orders what to do?—A. He should. 

Q. He should?—A. He should order him to do the light work in the summer. 

Q. If the time is available, unless he orders him to do both light and heavy, he 
orders him to rush the work through and get it all done in the winter, then he must 
pay him accordingly ?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Is not this a little theoretical? We don’t know whether that is the explana- 
tion of the item or not. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. I don’t think it is theoretical at all, in this way. I am going to offer evidence 
to show that a large part of this was frozen material, done under Mr. Poulin’s in- 
structions, because of the necessity of rushing the job through, and I want to show 
that Mr. Lumsden has not taken that into consideration at all?—A. I am prepared 
to say that as far as taking frozen material into consideration, I did not. 

Q. I want you to go a little further than that, if you can, if you think it is 
right that you should do so. Look at it this way: Here are these resident engineers 
against whom this suggestion has been made by you and with whose classification 
you disagree. You have revised and disagree with the classification of loose rock 
which you say should have been returned as common excavation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, we arrive at this point, and I am instructed that it will be shown by 
evidence that a large part of this loose rock returned is attributable to the fact that: 
the material was frozen when it was taken out?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I am asking you as Chief Engineer whether that return of frozen 
material as loose rock, would not be justified if the engineer’s orders to the contractor 
were to do the work in the winter, and if the necessity for doing the work in the winter 
arose, from your instructions to Mr. Poulin, to push the work through?—A. I am 
not prepared to answer it off-hand. I cannot quite understand it. 

Q. Perhaps it is too long. I think it is important. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Are there any circumstances which would justify the engineer in paying for 
material which was common excavation and returning it as loose rock because it was 
frozen at the time it was moved?—A. I certainly consented to that in the opening of 
cuts, or in the event of forcing contractors to do work which they could not have done 
in the summer time. 

Q. You use the expression ‘forcing. You mean ordering?—A. Yes, ordering. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Supposing you gave orders to Mr. Poulin in that instance to go there and order 
the work during winter, no matter whether Mr. Poulin knew that the contractor 
might have been in default, if he was ordered to go there, and rush the work during 
winter, was it not his duty to report the frozen material as he did, and the question 
of any extra claim or any claim on the part of the contractor would be left to the 
Commission, and was not Mr. Poulin in that case justified in reporting the frozen 
material as he did, leaving to the Commission the question of any claim or any re- 
duction?—A. As far as I can recollect my instructions, I have no recollection of him 
being told anything on the return, to show that this was classified as loose rock be- 
cause it was frozen material, but it was simply muskeg, and in that muskeg there is 
one big percentage of it returned as loose rock. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. You remember you struck out from your printed form the column for frozen 
material ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that there could not be anything in the return?—A. No, except it might be 
indicated that a percentage had been allowed for being frozen material. 

Q. Was that customary ?—A. I don’t remember it being done. - 

Q. Did you ever give any instructions that it should be done?—A. No. 

Q. This muskeg did not differ in the form of the return from any of the other 
returned?2—A. No. That is the reason I say—when l saw muskeg returned as one- 
half loose rock, I objected to it. 
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Q. Without inquiry of course?—A. Without inquiry as far as I know. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. In this case loose rock is much more than common excavation?—A. It is 
nearly twice as much, so it is not returned on the basis of 50 per cent. It might be 
some other percentage. 


The committee rose at 1 p.m. 


The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 
Examination of Mr. Hugh D. Lumsden continued. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Then, Mr. Lumsden, to turn to page 81 the next station on Mr. Richan’s 
work, is 1837 to 1841, and your note, as printed here, is ‘ All C.E? ?—A. Yes, borrow 
pits. 

Q. Borrow pits. That is the whole of the note you have is it, ‘ All C.E.?—A. 
That is all I have, 4857 C.E. 

Q. You turned it all into C.E.?—A. All into common excavation, yes. 

Q. Now, on borrow pits, your method of excavation was the same as it was with 
cuts, was it, simply looked at them?—A. Yes, in some cases, I have no note to say 
this has been one of them, you could see that they had been ploughed and scraped. 

Q. That there had been ploughing and scraping done in them?—A. Yes, that 
the material had been moved by ploughing and scraping. 

Q. You couldn’t tell that all had?—A. You could see that the last of it had been, 
you could see the marks of the scraper. 

Q. Yes, but that would not show there hadn’t been other material taken out in 
other ways?—A. No, it would not. 

Q. You can’t tell anything about that from recollection?—A. No, I can’t. 

Q. Then station 1913 to 1931, that is loose rock 6,197, common excavation 
61622-—A. Yes, = 

Q. That is as returned, and you made a note, ‘ Muskeg borrow, C.E? ?—A. Yes, 
common excavation. 

Q. That I suppose is another case like the former one, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what you said in regard to that would apply if that material was taken 
out when it was frozen?—A. Well, if they had been forced to take it out when it was 
frozen there may have been some reason for it. 

Q. Well, in regard to that question, specific instructions were given by you to 
Mr. Poulin to rush the 40 miles west of Pacific Junction ?—A. I can’t tell the date 
of those instructions. 

Q. It was just after Major Hodgins left, and Mr. Poulin went on?—A. My 
recollection of it is that Mr. Poulin’s instructions in the first place were to rush the 
work, and afterwards to rush a certain amount from the east end, in order to enable 
them to lay the track as soon as the Grand Trunk Pacific got their rails up to the 
Junction. 

Q. Those were personal instructions?—A. That is my recollection, but I am not 
sure of the date they were given, it was some time after Mr. Poulin went there, 
from the east end, 40 miles. 

Q. Mr. Poulin would know about that?—A. He would know about that. 

Q. And those instructions would include, of course, the right to Mr. Poulin in 
his discretion to order the taking out of frozen material?—A. If it Was necessary 
‘and if it couldn’t be done otherwise. 

Q. Tf it couldn’t be done otherwise. Now, Mr. Lumsden, I am instructed, and 
you might know, or you might not know, whether it is so or not, that in this country 
in a great many cuts which were at the ends solid ledge rock there were pockets and 
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sections of what would be common excavation in summer; might not that more or 
less be in a frozen conditiqn, separating the first ledge rock from another portion of 
ledge rock?—A. There may have been that. 

Q. Are you aware whether there were or were not such pockets—A. I can’t say 
as to that cut but there were cases of that kind. 


Q. I am not speaking of any individual cut now, but there were cases of that 
kind met with?—A. Yes. 

Q. And where cases of that kind were met with you would, I suppose, agree 
that it is in the discretion of the engineer whether he should order the contractor 
to stop work and wait for it to thaw out in the summer, or go on and take it out 
as loose rock and get it through to the other ledge rock which could be taken out 
most advantageously in the winter?—A. If he could not have done his stripping in 
in the summer. 

Q. But it would not be a case of stripping if there were a deep pocket of that 
material and another ledge beyond it?—A. Not if it went down, if the cut were 20 
or 30 feet deep, and if it went down 15 feet or so in it. 

Q. You would not call that stripping?—A. That would be more of a pocket. 

Q. And in a case of that kind you would not expect the engineer to stop work, 
and the contractor to take his plant off and come back in the summer time?—A. 
But if there were 15 feet in depth of it there would only be 3 or 4 feet of that on 
the top frozen, if it were a big pocket. 

Q. You wouldn’t know until you got into it whether it was or not?—A. You 
would not know the depth of it there until you got into it, you could not tell how 
much there was. 


Q. No. Then that, I think takes us over all the stations mentioned in your 
statement. 


Mr. Curyster.—Well, just a moment, look below and there is a repetition of 
some sort in the ‘illustrations of places where cross-sections showing ledge rock 
were erroneous,’ in District F, some of them may be the same and some of them 
different, but where the cross-section showing ledge rock is erroneous it is rather 
an important thing. 


Mr. Moss.—Yes, I had overlooked that. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. We have illustrations where cross-sections showing ledge rock were erroneous, 
and we find there station 627-50 to 638-50, ‘Rock 1646 ledge, rock 4266 assembled, 
loose rock 11290, common excavation 343? What is your note about that, Mr. 
Lumsden ?—A. ‘634-25 no assembled R. Station 635-25. Could find no ledge rock 
as shown on cross-section. ‘Dug in places where McHugh said ledge rock north 
side, but could not find.’ 

Q. You could find no ledge rock on the north side?—A. Yes, ‘Dug in places 
where McHugh said ledge rock north side, but could not find.’ That is the only 
note I have of that. 

Q. What did you do with that measurement, did you reduce it?—A. I have got 
a query after it; I have made a note, what I have here is ‘1646 rock,’ and the query 
‘if there’; the words ‘if there’ are after it as if it were to be remeasured. 

Q. Are you aware that the work was actually in process of remeasurement at 
that time by Mr. McGillivray under Mr. Poulin’s direction?—A. I don’t recollect 
ït I know there were some instructions given for it to be remeasured but I don’t 
know that it was under remeasurement at the time we were there. 

Q. You don’t recollect that?—A. I don’t recollect any remeasurement going 
on at the time. 

Q. Well now, you say you dug in the places where McHugh said the ledge rock 
was on the north side but couldn’t find it?—A. Yes. 
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Q. What places did you dig?—A. I have no record except that it was on the 
north side—I assume it was. 

Q. How deep did you dig?—A. I have no dimensions of the digging. 

Q. McHugh was not present while you were digging ?—A. I assume he was from 
the fact the note says, ‘Where McHugh said ledge rock north side.’ 

Q. He had no control over the digging, it wasn’t under his direction?—A. I have 
no recollection of it; all I recollect about it is that we dug where he said it was. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What did he say when you couldn’t find it there?—A. That is all I can say 
about it. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. You have no memory of it?—A. No, I don’t remember the places. 

Q. Station 553°80 to 566, that is an old friend, we have had that before?—A. That 
is the same one we had the cross-sections of this morning. 

Q. What was the matter with the cross-sections there2—A. Simply that we 
eouldn’t find assembled rock there. 

Q. With the digging?—A. The digging. 

Q. With one digging?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is to say, you could not find assembled rock in the sides of the slopes ?— 
A. Not in the sides of the slopes, it was in the centre, in the place where we dug 
there was no assembled rock shown in the sides of the slopes; it was all in the centre. 

Q. Then you don’t know whether part of that loose rock was taken out in the 
time of frost or not?—A. I know nothing about the dates. 

Q. Did you hear that Richan, as far as that station was concerned, had a fire and 
had his notes burned?—A. Not Mr. Richan, Mr. McHugh. 

Q. Mr. McHugh?—A. Yes, I know that he had his notes burned. 

Q. And do you know that he had made up those cross-sections the best he could 
from memory ?—A. I don’t recollect hearing that; I don’t recollect hearing it, possibly 
he had done so. 

Q. It would be the only thing he could do if he had his notes burned?—A. Of 
course if he lost all his notes, it would, unless he had a duplicate of them somehow. 

Q. That would be the best thing he could do?—A. I don’t remember any details 
of his having made up his notes from memory; I know he had his place burned. 

Q. And perhaps that would account for the coincidence in regard to this assem- 
bled rock starting at the 11-foot mark?—A. I don’t know; I can’t say. 

Q. Well then, we have again illustrations of points; this is also on Mr. Richan’s 
work, at page 83, ‘illustrations of points where engineers did not measure rock, either. 
by cross-sections, or measurements of individual pieces.’ And we have station 1503-50 
to 1507, rock 485, loose rock 652, and your note of that is, ‘Engineer on ground stated 
solid rock not measured?’—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether that was assembled rock or solid rock there?—A. I am 
under the impression that that is not on Mr. Richan’s work; it is, I think, on the 
other 1500, I will tell you in a moment. 

Q. It is this man Pearson, who was one of Mr. Richan’s men, wasn’t he?—A. 
1503-50 to 1507 is not on Richan’s work. 

Q. I think so, I have it marked?—A. It is away west of there. 3 

Q. Well, who is the resident engineer there? I have it down here as Pearson ?— 
A. I am not positive; I may be able to tell you; certainly, that 1503 that the note 
refers to is not on Richan’s work. 

Q. That is not on Richan’s work at all?—A. No. 

Q. Then we won’t bother with that. Then looking at the list which appears on 
page 83, there are none of those stations on Richan’s work, are there? Or is that 
station 611 his?—A. 611. 
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: Q. The last item but one on the page, station 611-25 to 619-25, is that on Richan’s 
work?—A. 611-25 to 619-25, rock 3,612. 

Q. 3,615 is the way it is printed here?—A. 2,408 loose rock. It appears to be in 
error; there are three yards I have to add in somewhere; there is an error in the 
figures and I have a note on that, ‘McHugh says this was classified by percentage.’ 

Q. Mr. McHugh doesn’t seem to have been examined before the shorthand writer 
in regard to that?—A. I merely got that note on the ground. 

Q. Do you know what it means? I mean, does it recall the condition there to 
you at all?—A. No, I don’t remember the conditions in that cut; I don’t remember 
the cut at all. 

Q. It is not intended as a censure or criticism of McHugh at all because you 
don’t appear to have changed it?—A. There appears to be more rock returned than 
any other one material. 

Q. Well, if it was assembled rock with loose rock and common excavation it 
might be perfectly proper for McHugh to measure it by percentage, might it?—A. 
Not unless it was impossible to do anything else. 

Q. He would have to be the judge of that?—A. He and Mr. Richan. 

Q. You are not prepared to say now that it should not have been?—A. I can’t 
say for that cut, because I dont recollect it. 

Q. You can’t say whether it was proper or improper; that note was simply a 
memorandum ?—A. A memorandum, it was not made by measurement. 

Q. It is a memorandum, not a criticism?—A. I have written above that a note 
which says, ‘ Classed all clay as loose rock; that is a note I have in the note before 
that, that is referring evidently to the cut or borrow before that. 

Q. That he returns all clay as loose rock?—A. That is the note I have here. 

Q. You have no recollection whether he said that or not?—A. I can’t now re- 
member him saying it; all I know is that I have that note here. 3 

Q. He could not possibly have meant that he classified all clay as loose rock, but 
all clay at that particular point?—A. I can’t say what he meant; I don’t remember, 
I just happen to see the note here. 

Q. That would be a reasonable interpretation of it, would it not? I don’t sup- 
pose an engineer would make a statement that he would return all clay as loose rock? 
—A. I don’t think he would. 

Q. You would not expect him to say so, would you? Must not that mean that 
he returned all the clay as loose rock at that particular point?—A. I can’t say what 
he meant; I don’t remember the circumstances at all. 

Q. Is there anything in those notes that you have there that you are prepared 
to say caused you to lose confidence in Mr. McHugh?—A. I simply did not agree 
with the classification. ‘ 

Q. You don’t agree with the classification, but you are not able to say—did you 
make any reclassification at this place?7—A. On 611:25 I have a note of what my 
classification of—what I thought it was. z 

Q. Yes, what was it?—A. 135 yards of rock in boulders, 3,800 yards loose rock 
and 4,000 yards common. : 

Q. That gives more total than the other, doesn’t it?—A. Just the same. 

Q. You can’t tell us anything about the principle on which you made this re- 
adjustment?—A. Simply by looking at it. _ 

Q. Now, I think that finishes up with Richan, or is there any overbreak in 
Richan’s 1130 to 1126? 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. There are three stations 2, 3, and 4 there, oh yes, and on the other column 
beginning at the top of the first column, 1965, right down to the bottom, and 2, 3, 
and 4 on the second column.—A. I think those are all in the other district, but I 


will tell you in a moment. 
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Q. What about this one here, 394 to 394.202 


Mr. Moss.—That is another division—A. 1414 is in another division, these 
stations are decreasing in number, and that is the way those other districts went. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Then, Mr. Lumsden, that takes over all the criticisms you have made of the 
work on Mr. Richan’s division ?—A. T think so. 

Q. And as far as he is concerned you have told us that there was nothing in his 
testimony, whatever it is worth, that had anything to do with your losing confidence 
in him.—A. J don’t see anything. 

Q. And the only thing you point to is that you did not agree with his classifica- 
tion?—A. I didn’t agree with his classification. 

Q. And your disagreement arose solely as the result of the visit that you made 
there during this arbitration?—A. Yes, and on the one cut previously. 

Q. The one cut previously?—A. That is the first cut that there was so very 
much—— 

Q. And your investigation consisted of the character you have told us, simply 
walking through and digging these holes in the places indicated?—A. Yes. 

Q. You made no measurements?—A. No. 

Q. And you had no communication at all with the engineers?—A. Not any more 
than what I stated in one or two items I have mentioned here. 

Q. Now, Mr. Lumsden, supposing that instead of adopting the course which 
you have seen fit to adopt, of resigning and making these suggestions against the 
engineers, you had adopted the course of remaining with the Commission and en- 
deavouring to reconstitute your staff to your satisfaction, would you, on that in- 
vestigation and on that material have felt justified in dismissing Mr. Richan from 
the service of the Commission?—A. I didn’t consider it in that way at all, I didn’t— 
as I seemed to be disagreeing with all of them I came to the conclusion I would 
resign. 

Q. Though you might be wrong and they might be right?—A. Exactly, I chose 
to resign, at any rate that is what I did. 

Q. Of course you involved these gentlemen; I don’t want to dwell on it any longer 
than is necessary, or to put any more stress on it than is necessary, but you saw fit to 
involve these gentleman, and it is necessary they should be cleared in regard to the 
matter, it is fair to say you would not have undertaken on such investigation as you 
had made to dismiss Mr. Richan from the service of the Commissioners or to request 
his dismissal, would you?—A. I don’t suppose I would. 

Q. And in the suggestion that you made in putting in your letter of resignation 
in the terms in which you put it, you did not intend to suggest that he was incom- 
petent or unfit to continue the work he was then doing?—A. I merely said, at least 
I don’t know what I originally said, but by my explanation at the commencement 
of.this investigation I said it was simply a matter of my not agreeing with the 
classification, it wasn’t a matter of losing confidence in their honesty nor in their 
integrity. 

Q. Will you not go as far, in order to clear the matter up, will you not say that 
it will not involve any expression of opinion that Mr. Richan was incompetent or 
unfit for the work he was doing?—A. I don’t think it did; I did not intend to do so. 

Q. Certainly you would not have undertaken to have expressed such an opinion 
on the investigation you have made up to that time?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. It would be too serious a matter on such an investigation as that. Now, 
would the same thing be true in regard to McHugh?—A. I know nothing about 
McHugh personally. I simply don’t agree with the classification in the same way, 
and it is the same way with all of the them. 

Q. It is the same way with all the engineers?—A. I didn’t know enough about 
them on the work personally to say anything about one of them that I would—— 
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Q. That you would?—A. That I would say that they were dishonest or that I 
would not employ them again. 

Q. Neither would you say that they were incompetent, I suppose?—A. I would 
have to think over incompetency, for I don’t remember them all. | 

Q. I beg pardon?—A. I would have to think over that. I don’t know of any 
of them that I would say were incompetent; one or two I might not want to have 
again. 

Q. You had not that in your mind at any rate when you framed your letter of 
resignation ?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. And of course you have told us more than once that there was no idea in 
your mind of any question of fraud or dishonesty or anything of that sort?—A. No. 
I did not put it that way. 

Q. Do y.u recollect that Mr. Poulin asked to see a copy of his depositions as 
taken by the shorthand writer?—A. Yes, I think I do. 

Q. And that he looked them over and said they were incorrect in some particu- 
lars?—A. I forget - 

Q. And afterwards made corrections?—A. I remember his asking to see them. 
I don’t remember much about corrections. 

Q. He did, as a matter of fact, I understand?—A. Well, I don’t recollect about 
that. 

Q. At any rate it was an uncorrected copy that you put in?—A. It was all I 
had that I put in. 

Q. It was what you got originally?—A. It was what I got originally. 

Q. And you made no corrections, in fact, to correspond to any of the corrections 
he made?—A. I don’t recollect the corrections, but I remember him asking for a 
copy of the evidence. 

Q. In regard to Mr. Poulin—for he and Mr. Doucet are the men immediately 
responsible to you—is there anything in his evidence as taken before the arbitrators 
that you would criticise?—A. (After reading to himself Mr. Poulin’s evidence as 
printed on page 104 of proceedings) I have read it over. 

Q. Do you see anything there that you would specify as having caused you to 
lose confidence in Mr. Poulin?—A. I don’t think he should have given instructions 
about 50 per cent clay and 50 per cent rock, if he did so—where 50 per cent clay 
should be classified as loose rock. 

Q. That is on page 104, is it?—A. Yes; it is this:— 


‘Q. Did you, on any occasion, give instructions to any of your engineers to 
classify borrow pits of clay, which were ploughed by teams of four or six horses, 
as loose rock?—A. I gave instructions to my division engineer on that portion 
near Wabigoon river, not to classify borrow pits, which were ploughed by four 
or six horses, but I went over that portion of the work, and every time I went 
there there were eight horses, and sometimes I saw six. The men that had been 
taken down there from the west were threatening to leave the work if some of 
them did not get loose rock. After discussions with division and resident engi- 
neers we came to the agreement that it would be fair to allow them 50 per cent 
of common and 50 per cent of loose rock in those borrow pits.’ - 


Q. Is there any other point?—A. I did not agree with the classification, and I 
did not agree with him regarding the amount of overbreak; but of course that was 
general. 

Q. There was nothing particularly in this evidence?—A. No. 

Q. As to that question of percentage of clay in borrow pits, in the first place that 
would not be a large matter, would it? There would not be very much of that?—A. 
Well, there was quite a lot of it; from memory, I don’t know what it would amount 
to. 

Q. Then what would your idea be, where material is in fact taken out, or part 
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of it is taken out, by ploughing with four or six horses, as the case may be, and it is 
not found possible by the contractor to take it out in a workmanlike way—where 
they cannot get proper furrow, where the plough won’t bite in more than two or three 
inches—do you consider that that ought to be returned as common excavation?’—A. I 
say the specification should say what depth the plough should go if it can be ploughed, 
and scraped with four horses in a reasonable way. 

Q. But is there not a reasonable way, as a matter of practical experience, as to 
what constitutes reasonable ploughing or what does not?—A. I don’t know what 
depth of furrow you would consider a reasonable depth. 

Q. You never considered that at all?—A. I never considered that. 

Q. Certainly you would not consider a furrow a couple of inches deep as reason- 
able?—-A. If that is all they could plough. 

Q. If that was the depth they could get?—A. That would be very hard ploughing. 

Q. That would not be commercial ploughing?—A. No. 

Q. Supposing that in order to rush the work, and possibly because the amount 
to be done was not very large, as a matter of convenience, they put that through with 
ploughs, ploughing in that way, it would not be fair to the contractor to pay him only ~ 
common excavation for that?—A. Not if he could not plough any deeper, but I can 
only say from what I saw of the ploughing there. 

Q. You did not see the ploughs in actual operation?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. When?—A. On-the first trip there. 

Q. Where did you see them in actual operation?—A. I can give you the station 
and the cutting. 

Q. You have a note of that, have you?—A. I have a note in my note-book. (Ex- 
amining note-book.) This is in June, 1908: ‘Left McIntosh’s camp 7; walked up 
cut at station 3830 ’—I don’t know whether that is among these (in printed list) or 
not—‘ then along line to Wabagoon river, across this easterly over river to 3777. ~ 
Can’t see how anything but common excavation is allowed in clay cuts. 38788 has 
twelve teams with wheel scrapers, and a four-horse team ploughing, and easily keep- 
ing them going? 

Q. How long did they go on ploughing after you saw them?—A. What plough- 
ing? 

Q. How long were you there?—A. I probably did not see them more than a 
quarter of an hour altogether. I walked down a little bit beyond, to the end of the 
dump and back. I will read the whole notes: ‘And easily keeping them going other 
than ledge rock ’—there was ledge rock, I may say, in the west end of that cut— there 
seems to be no boulders, or only in a quarter on the east about station 3786. That 
is the note I personally had about that cut. 

Q. How deep in had they got in the cut at that time?—A. Pretty well towards 
the bottom of it. In fact, they were at the bottom in the lower end of it. They were 
taking out the open on the grade down towards the eastward, towards where the fill was. 

Q. They were ploughing down hill?—A. Yes, slightly down hill. 

Q. Do you know how long after you were there they went on ploughing that ?— 
A. I can’t tell you. 

Q. Did you have any discussion with anybody ?—A. I spoke to the engineer on 
the ground then. 

Q. Who was the engineer?—A. I think it was Mr. Miller. 

Q. Would you look up, Mr. Lumsden, and see what your note of that cutting is 
on the arbitration trip?—A. 3784 plus 20 to 3796 plus 62 ; rock, 8636; overbreak, 
888; loose rock, 9,720; common excavation, 6,750. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Is that overbreak included with the rock?—A. I have not got a note whether 
that in this case included the rock or nòt. 
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O In whose division is that? Is that in division No. 62—A. Yes, I think it is 
6. It is what was MeIntosh’s division at one time. 

Q. Then what did you do with that? Did you reclassify it? -Those are the re- 
turns?—A. This is what I have got down: Rock, 3,924; loose rock, 720; common 
excavation, 16,650. 

Q. How is it, Mr. Lumsden, that that does not appear to have been protested by 
the Grand Trunk ?—A. No, I see it has not. 

Q. And it is not mentioned by you as one——?A. No, I have not. 

Q. Well, I should have supposed that if it was as you say 2—A. Well, it is as I 
say, but I mean to say I may have overlooked putting 

Q. If it impressed you, you would have mentioned that as one of your items? 
—A. No, I don’t appear to have mentioned that one, but I happen to have that note. 

Q. Then if it turns out to be a fact that the ploughing there did not turn out 
to be practicable and the horses had to be taken out shortly, your criticism would 
not be correct, would it?—A. Well, as far as I saw I was correct, I am satisfied, I 
can’t tell what might have happened afterwards, or before. 

Q. But when you went back on the arbitration you made no inquiries about 
that?—A. Not at that time. The cut was out. 

Q. But you made no inquiries at that time as to how much ploughing was done? 
—A. No. 

Q. Would not that have been a reasonable precaution to have taken?—A. Well, 
as I say the cut was pretty well on at the time I saw it. In fact the upper end of 
the western end where they were working, in places they were touching the rock 
at the very upper end. 

Q. But you did not make any inquiry as to how much of it had been ploughed 
previous to that?—A. No, but at that time the work was comparatively fresh. You 
could see where the plough was through. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Who was the inspecting engineer for the Grand Trunk?—A. A man named 
Mann. 

Q. But he made no complaint about this particularly?—A. Not that I know. 
I don’t know if that is a Grand Trunk complaint or not. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. I would like you to be sure of that, if it is in the Return, page 9 (Sess. papers 
No. 42a) ?—A. No, I don’t see it here. 3784 plus 20 to 3796. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. It is covered by the general claim there of 3701 to 38002—A. Oh, yes, that 
is a fact. 

Q. 71, 72 cuts, borrows, &c.?—A. Yes. I didn’t notice it included in that. 

Q. They could not miss much there; he has taken a hundred stations right in 
one?—A. Well, that takes over a lot of borrow pits that are west of the river, at 
least I presume so. 

Q. That is 71, 72 means miles; that is 2 miles from 71, 72?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the next item is mile 73?—A. 3800 to 3850. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Well, then Mr. Lumsden, I was asking you in case you had a cut where 
ploughing was more than ordinarily difficult and they were not able to get the plough 
in to get a proper furrow within any decént distance, and they found that the plough 
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used up. the contractor’s horses very rapidly, you would not call that ploughing in 
an ordinary fair manner, would you?—A. Well, without knowing all the circum- 
stances, it is very hard for me to give you an opinion. 

Q. The point is this: The fact that the spot was ploughed, while it would make 
out a prima facie case, so to speak, for its being common excavation, would not 
be conclusive ?—A. No, but you might have only a very small portion of the plough- 
ing that might be as hard as that. The rest might be all easy enough. 

Q. Or you might have only a small portion easy and the rest might be hard?— 
A. It might. 

Q. It is fair to say that the fact that the thing was ploughed—A. That is what 
the specification says—is ploughing and scraping. 

Q. No, it says ploughed—A. With a team of six horses properly handled. 

Q. That must mean ploughed in an ordinary manner ?—A. Yes, I think it means 
that you could not take an inch. 

Q. Let us not waste time over it, for I don’t think there is anything between us. 
The fact that the cut was taken out, or part of it was taken out by the use of the 
plough, in itself would not be conclusive as to classification, although it would no 
doubt raise the prima facie idea that it should become common excavation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if it was uncommonly hard and was taken out with extreme difficulty, 
it would be proper to allow it as loose rock although it had been taken out with a 
plough; that would be a matter for the honest opinion of the engineer, wouldn’t it 2— 
A. I think so. I think there might be latitude in that way. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. In regard to that particular cut, it does not appear that that particular cut was 
specially mentioned ?—A. It is included. 

Q. But there is a general relation to the general statement of cuts and every- 
thing ?—A. It is not specially mentioned ? 


Mr, Moss.—No, there are a hundred stations mentioned. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. I wanted to get this a little more exactly by reverting to the specification it- 
self, and seeing if you would have applied the correct test. What it says is that the 
loose rock is such as may be, whether in situ or otherwise, may be removed by hand, 
pick, or bar; that, I understand is one test for the loose rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, ‘all cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials, that cannot, 
in the judgment of the engineer be ploughed with a 10-inch grading plough, behind a 
team of six good horses, properly handled’; now, the test of ploughing applies to 
cemented gravel, indurated clay and other similar material?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the question is not how it was removed in fact, but whether in the judg- 
ment of the engineer it can be removed? 

Mr. Moss.—Best removed. 

Mr. CurysLer.—Not best; ‘ Cannot, in the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed 
with a 10-inch grading plough’; Is that the right construction of that2?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is a question for the judgment of the engineer as to the hardness of the 
material; it does not depend upon how the contractor in fact removes it; in exercising 
the judgment of the engineer, does that mean ploughed in the ordinary course of good 
workmanship? That is really involved in Mr. Moss’.question. Is it in the judgment 
of the engineer the proper way to handle that material; is not that the question?—A. 
I don’t think you could say that, because a great deal of the material, in many of 
those cases, there was no attempt made to plough it, because they were taking it out 
of the face, and they could only rely on the judgment of the engineer whether it 
could have been ploughed. 
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Q. That is the test; it is not whether they did use the plough or not?—A. No. 
In a great many places they did not attempt to use the plough. 

_ Q. If it was so hard that it would not be a proper way of going about it, then, 
it should be classified as loose rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if they removed it by other means, if in the judgment of the engineer 
it might properly be removed by a plough drawn by six horses, then it is common 
excavation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then with regard to this particular place, upon what did you rest your 
decision in reducing the 9,000 yards of loose rock to common excavation?—A. Simply 
irom what I saw. 
> Q. What you saw when you went there in 1909 was the ploughed cutting?—A. 

es. 

Q. Then you relied on your observation for the short period that you were pre- 
sent when the work was going on in June, 1908?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Then, Mr. Lumsden, Mr. Clarke has been good enough to call my attention 
to an item on page 81 in District ‘F, at the foot of that second assemblage of 
details; Station 3497, 3 borrow pits?—A. Yes. 

Q. Loose rock, 34,575; common excavation, 30,750?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your note on that as printed here is ‘Ploughed and scraped’; have you any- 
thing else about that ?—A. I have ‘ Ploughed and scraped,’ and I have also got ‘ 64,855 
yards of C.E? That is what I have got down. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. That is the amount which is allowed here for loose rock, 84,575; that is 
probably what it is intended for?—A. 34,575 and 30,750. 


Q. Then in that case you reduced the loose to common excavation. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Then what did you rely on there? You say it was ploughed and scraped; 
how do you know that? By the appearance?—A. That individual place I can’t say. 
I believe we asked somebody who was there, how it was taken out. I can’t say posi- 
tively as to that place. 

Q. You don’t remember whether you asked the engineer or not?—A. No, I have 
simply got the note, ‘Ploughed and scraped.’ 

Q. You can’t tell what that means?—A. No. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. It was not from your own observation?—A. There were some places you 
could tell it had been ploughed and scraped, because you could still see the marks in 
the ground where the scraper had been working. 

Q. What I mean is, you would not have seen it actually ploughed?—A. No, I 
didn’t see it ploughed. The only actual ploughing is what I saw actually on the 
cutting I referred to in June, 1908, ploughed. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Well, Mr. Lumsden, you could not tell at all by looking at the appearance of 
the borrow pit whether it had been ploughed and scraped or not?—A. I could not 
tell what the top might have been. 
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By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Nor could you tell whether it had been ploughed by a team of 8 horses instead 
of a team of 6?—A. No. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Is it not likely it would be more than 6 horses if it was ploughed?—A. I think 
the evidence of most of the engineers—I cannot say as to that particular spot—was 
that very few of them were more than 4, but some of them were 6. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. As a matter of fact, it is very seldom you can handle 6 horses iA. It is very 
hard work to handle six horses, 

Q. You have spoken about Mr. Poulin, and you said that he ought not to have 
made that arrangement to allow the contractors fifty per cent common and fifty per 
cent loose rock?—A. Not in all clay borrow pits. 

Q. He did not allow it in all clay borrow pits?—A. In a certain stretch which I 
think includes that mileage that is given, here. 

Q. From what you have said I gather that you would not condemn that prac- 
tice in all cases. It might be a very proper thing to do in a clay borrow pit where 
unusual difficulty in ploughing was met with such as we have described, but it yet 
proved more expeditious to take it out with the plough? In such a case you would 
not say it was an improper thing to have an understanding with the contractor that 
you would allow fifty per cent common and fifty per cent loose?—A. You would want 
to see the work done first. The work would have to be done first. You can’t tell 
what—it would be an uncertainty as to how he could plough. An arrangement should 
not be made beforehand to allow him fifty per cent of loose rock in a clay borrow pit. 

Q. The evidence does not show that the arrangement was made beforehand. The 
evidence shows they had been taking some of this stuff out and returning it as com- 
mon excavation, and the contractors were kicking and threatened to quit work. Then 
Mr. Poulin looked into it and said: ‘ Well, I think that is not fair. I will allow 
fifty per cent of that as common and fifty per cent as loose rock?—A. I don’t quite 
see that it is in accordance with the specification to do so. 

Q. It would be if the ploughing had been conducted under what Mr. Chrysler 
spoke of as ordinary conditions?—A. If it was exceedingly hard stuff and the plough 
would only go in two inches there would be something in that, but I take it this was 
an arrangement by which they allowed fifty per cent on clay borrowings and cuttings. 

Q. Did you ever inquire as to what the arrangement was, because you seem to 
have let it go on Mr. Schreiber’s question? You didn’t take it up and go into it 
any more yourself?—A. I am under the impression without looking up the evi- 
dence—— 

Q. You did not ask Mr. Poulin any questions I think. He seems to have been 
torn first by Mr. Schreiber and then by Mr. Kelliher. Then that constitutes ap- 
parently the only item in the evidence in regard to which you would criticise Mr. 
Poulin at all, apart from the general one of disagreement with his classification ?— 
A. The overbreak is another matter. 

Q. What did you say about that overbreak?—A. Well, I thought there was a 
great deal of overbreak allowed that should not have been. That is all I can say 
about it. 

Q. That is a matter of judgment?—A. A matter of judgment and measurement. 

Q. Well, of course, Mr. Poulin would be right as to the measurements. You 
took no measurements?—A. No, but I mean the measurement of the amount that 
should not be paid for. 


È > It is a matter of measurement of the amount that should not be paid for?— 
es. 


Q. You seem to have thrown it out without any arbitration?—A. Sometimes. 
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Q. Well, every time didn’t you? You never took any measurements?—A.- No. 
Never took any measurements. Sometimes we had the measurements of all the over- 
break. Sometimes we threw it all out and then we had the measurements. Other 
times we had not and we only threw out part of it. 

Q. Just jumped at it—A. Yes. 

Q. Where you threw all the overbreak out you reduced the thing down to the 
oo prism, didn’t you, to any amount as shown by the theoretical prism?—A. 

es. 
: Q. Can a contractor ever take rock or any material out to the exact prism?—A. 
He cannot take rock out to the exact prism but he takes his contract with that 
understanding; he is not to be paid for the outside of the slopes. 

Q. If it arises from unavoidable causes?—A. Unless it arises from slips or 
slides. 

Q. That is your,idea at any rate in regard to that. Then as to Mr. Poulin, I 
think you told us that you had a great many years acquaintance with him?—A. Yes. 

oe you had a very high opinion of his experience and ability as an engineer? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. He was personally recommended by you for the position?—A. Yes. 

Q. And but for this divergence of opinion you would have no complaint to make 
in regard to him?—A. No. 

Q. And you would say the same thing in regard to him that you said in regard 
to Mr. Richan: that if it had been a question of your remaining on you would not 
have thought of asking for Mr. Poulin’s discharge?—A. No. 

Q. May we say the same thing about the other engineers that are mentioned 
here in the evidence that was taken? For instance, Mr. Phillips, do you remember 
him or do you know him?—A. I don’t know anything about the others. Some of 
them I know and some of them I do not know. 

Q. Do you remember Phillips?—A.-I don’t remember him very well. 

Q. Is there anything in his evidence?—A. I don’t recollect anything. 

Q. You would not have had him marked out for dismissal?—A. I don’t recollect 
the evidence of Mr. Phillips or several of them up there at all. (After reading 
printed depositions taken by the arbitrators). I can’t see much about Mr. Phillips. 

Q. It is pretty hard to make head or tail of his evidence. It seems to have been 
pretty badly taken. You don’t find anything there that would have led you to suggest 
Mr. Phillips’ discharge if you had kept on as Chief Engineer?—A. Well, I do not— 
he does not seem to be admitting measuring rock in boulders, to have started to have 
measured solid rock in boulders in the first instance. 

Q. You are not able to say, of course, whether this evidence of Phillips is cor- 
rectly transcribed or not?—A. I can’t say now whether it is or not. 

Q. It is pretty hard to make head or tail of it, it seems to have been badly 
pieced together. I find it very hard to understand a great deal of it. Have you 
any recollection of Phillips prior to this?—A. No, I don’t know whether I would 
know him if I saw him. 

Q. You certainly would not undertake, I suppose, to criticise a man from 
memory on a record of this character taken in the way in which it was taken?—A. 
I judge from this evidence as it is here that they must have guessed at the assembled 
rock without taking the percentages previously made of rock. 

Q. Well now A. That is all I can gather. 

Q. You are just guessing at what this means?—A. I am guessing at what that 
means. 

Q. It is not intelligible2—A. That is all I can make out of it. 

Q. It is not clear and perhaps we had better have Mr. Phillips here and see 
what he did mean. What do you say about Mr. Millar, have you looked over his 
evidence? Can you tell whether his evidence was correctly transcribed or not?—A. 
(After reading depositions). I have read that over. 
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Q. Can you say whether that was torrectly taken down or not?—A. I can’t say 
whether it is correct, it is impossible for me to do so. 

Q. You don’t know whether it is correct or not?—A. I cannot be positive that 
it is correct. 

Q. It is not very easy to understand is it? Assuming that it was correctly 
transcribed, what would you say about it?—A. Well, I don’t agree with the classifica- 
tion. 

Q. In what respects?—A. Where he—— 

Q. Look at the foot of page 100 of the printed proceedings of this committee.— 
A. (Reads): ‘In borrow pit 8499 to 3517, 34,575 yards of loose rock, and 32,280 
yards of common excavation, making a total of 96,855 eubie yards’ 

Q. That cannot be right, the total?—A. 34,000 and 32,000? It ought to be 66,000. 

Q. It should be 66,000 ?—A. 66,000. Well, he said the borrow pit was ploughed, 
and then he says ‘ At times there were four and sometimes as many as eight.’ That 
is horses. (Reads) :— 


Q. Did you ever see eight?—A. No, I have never seen eight, I have seen 
Bix. 


Then Mr. Schreiber asks: 


Q. Did you ever see more than six horses on a plough?—A. No, sir. 


Q. That is what I think has been improperly transcribed—A. That may be. If 
it was ploughed by six horses or less there surely should not have been one half of it 
loose rock. 

Q. Now turn to page 101. (Reads) :— 


Q. Please answer the question. How did you arrive at the classification ?— 
A. Judging the manner in which horses were able to handle it. 
Q. Did not six horses handle it?—A. They did. 


Mr. Schreiber seems to have thought that settled the question, the fact that six 
horses managed to handle it. This would be the same borrow pit as Mr. Poulin 
was dealing with, wouldn’t it?—A. In the same neighbourhood. I think the neigh- 
bourhood of Wabigoon. 

Q. And what you have said about those would apply to this I suppose; if the 
work was extraordinary difficult by plough it would be reasonable to allow some loose 
rock ?—A. For the proportion of it that was so difficult. 

Q. The portion of it that was so difficult you would allow as loose rock, and the 
portion that was easy you would allow as common excavation?—A. I think it would 
have to be in exceptional cases. That is, you have got to have some standard of hard- 
ness to which you can go. 

Q. It would depend upon the circumstances, I suppose?—A. It would depend 
upon the judgment of the engineer. 

Q. It would come back to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps we had better defer consideration of that until we hear from Mr. 
Poulin and Mr. Millar what the circumstances were. What about Bell? You don’t 
know whether Bell was properly reported or not?—A. No, I can’t say. There is no 
objection that I can see. 


Q. Then as far as Bourgeois is concerned?—A. As to Bourgeois, I have more 
hesitation about him than any one. 

Q. As far as Bourgeois is concerned I am informed he protested against his 
examination. He was not familiar enough with English to be examined in that 
tongue and asked to be examined in French, Mr. Schreiber told him he must go ahead 
and be examined in English?—A. I believe he did ask to be examined in French. 

Q. And Mr. Schreiber would not let him? Is not that correct?—A. I think so. 
I don’t think any one of the three of us understood French. 


Q. There were lots of people there that did understand French?—A, J suppose so. 
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Q. It would not be fair to judge him at all by that examination?—A. Well, it 
mightn’t, although I must say I think he understood English thoroughly. 


Mr. MacDonatp.—Bourgeois has left the service. 
Mr. Moss.—Then we need not take up time with him. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Now, you have not made any charge against Mr. Doucet, any specific charge? 
—A. No. 

Q. And you do not now make any suggestion that he was not thoroughly com- 
petent and capable of handling the work?—A. No. 

Q. Now, with regard to all these men, it simply comes down to this: There was 
a difference of opinion between you and the two district engineers, Mr. Doucet and 
Mr. Poulin, in regard to certain questions of classification, and after they were 
started up and their instructions were followed by their subordinate engineers, you, 
finding that to be the position and thinking that their understanding of your in- 
structions was not what you had intended, thought that the proper course was for 
you to resign?—A. That is what I did. 

Q. And you adopted that course?—A. Yes. 

Q. And whether or not their interpretation of your instructions, or what you 
thought your instructions meant, is right, is a matter of opinion?—A. I think I was 
right. They think they are right I suppose. 

Q. And I suppose you will agree, at any rate, that you did not make your inter- 
pretation so clear that there was not room for a difference of opinion?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. I just want to ask you one or two questions in regard to these letters of Mr. 
Poulin and Mr. Doucet immediately succeeding the arbitration. Mr. Poulin in his 
letter protests as to the arbitration, and as I will be asking him to come and give 
evidence along the lincs of this letter, I would like to take you over it and see what 
you have to say about it. It reads as follows :— 


Exurpit No. 73. 
OTTAWA, June 22, 1909. 
Hon. S: N. Parent, 
Chairman, T- ©. Ry. Com’n., 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sim,—I have the honour to submit to your board a report concerning 
the inspection of the work of construction and attempted reclassification by the 
inspectors, Messrs. Schreiber, Kelliher, and our chief engineer, Mr. Lumsden, 
from Lake Superior Junction to ten miles west of Rennie, a distance of about 
195 miles, such inspection having taken place from Friday evening, May 21, to 
Saturday evening, June 5 of this year. 

I do not know of what nature the reports of said inspectors may be; but as 
district engineer in charge, I must protest against the manner in which such 
inspection was made as being altogther inadequate and too superficial to form 
a correct idea of what the material was like at the time the work was done. 

I accompanied the inspectors the whole day, but having been advised that 
there was to be no argument, I kept at a respectful distance. In two instances 
when Mr. Mann, of the G.T.P., was passing some comments on the work, I at- 
tempted to explain and give reasons and arguments; but I was made to feel it 
would not be tolerated. At the same time Mr. Mann was allowed to pass com- 
ments all along the work, while I was never asked for an explanation until we 
had reached Winnipeg. On Friday evening, May 21, we passed over a portion 
of the 11 miles built by the G.T.P. from the new Lake Superior Junction to 
Sioux Lookout crossing, about 6 miles, passing through the cuts slowly in the 
car while Ẹ read the quantitics returned in the estimate for each cut such as 
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returned to me by the G.T.P. On Saturday we reached the east end of the 
McArthur Cos contract about ten o’clock a.m., having stopped-three or four 
times along the five miles, and reached the end of the tenth mile of the McArthur 
eontract. 

On Saturday the 23rd we went back to examine the first cut and then went 
as far as the end of the steel at mile 13. On Monday we walked to mile 25, 
on Tuesday, May 25, we reached mile 39 and drove in to mile 48, Good Lake; to 
divisional headquarters. Divisional Engineer Richan and Messrs McHugh and 
Philips accompanied us and read quantities and showed cross-sections whenever 
they were wanted. The only question asked me by Mr. Schreiber about the work 
was, how I would return a certain portion of one cut, On my answering ‘as- 
sembled rock,’ he answered, ‘You are wrong; the Chief Engineer meant there 
should be at least 80 per cent of large masses of rock.’ J said nothing, but 
wondered how he knew so well the meaning of that which the Chief Engineer had 
apparently in his mind, but did not say in the interpretation given to us. On 
the 26th we drove back to mile 39 and walked and drove to mile 52. Next day 
to mile 62, and so on until we reached Winnipeg river, mile 135, which had been 
covered partly on foot and partly driving, averaging a distance of 12 to 13 miles 
per day. 

The arbitrators asked for the quautities from the resident or divisional en- 
gineers; they walked through the rock cuts, sometimes had small diggings made 
in the slopes of mixed material cuts, walked outside of some of the rock cuts, then 
Mr. Kelliher and Mr. Lumsden would take their notes. Mr. Schreiber did not 
take notes, but ut different times suggested notes to be taken of certain amounts 
of overbreak or waste in cutting without kuowing or even asking tle reason of 
its having been done. The balance of the forty-five miles was gone over in two 
and a half days. 

I humbly maintain that, though there might be a few points which may need 
to be looked into and possibly readjusted on some residencies and of which I 
have taken notes, that from a superficial examination such as has been done by 
the three arbitrators at the end of May and beginning of June, when the best 
and driest of weather had prevailed for nearly six weeks, that when after the 
greater portion of the cutting and country adjoining had been drained for a 
period of one year or more, that notwithstanding the ability and experience of 
these gentlemen, the difference of conditions and state of materials as it appeared: 
in the slope of the cuttings and what it was when taken out make it impossible for 
them to form a just and correct idea, and that it is unfair and unjust to attempt 
to reclassify work and pass a final judgment on such a superficial examination 
for data. Moreover, the whole matter seems to rest on a different interpretation 
made by our engineers and those of the G.T.P. on the Transcontinental (but not 
on the G.T.P. work) not only of the specification, but also as to the real mean- 
ing of the letter and diagram given to us by the Chief Engineer in his instruc- 
tions of January, 1908. 

I assumed charge of District ‘F’ in October, 1907. The date of the com- 
pletion of the contract was passed. I was instructed by your board, through the 
Chief Enginer and the assistant chief engineer, to rush the work to completion. 
I gave instructions to that effect and also to classify the work according to the 
state and condition the material was in at the time it was taken out, and I 
consider I acted not only within the spirit, hut also strictly within the letter of 
the specification and the special interpretation given out to us by the Chief En- 
gineer on January 19, 1908. 


: S. R POULIN, 


: District Engineer. 
In this letter he says :— 


Dear SmR,—I have the honour to submit to your board a report concerning 
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the work of construction, and attempted re-classification by the inspectors, 
Messrs, Schreiber, Kelliher, and our Chief Engineer, Mr. Lumsden, from Lake 
Superior Junction to ten miles west of Rennie, a distance of about 195 miles, 
such inspection having taken place from Friday evening, May 21 to Saturday 
evening, June 5 of this year. 

_ I do not know of what nature reports of said inspectors may be; but as dis- 
trict engineer in charge, I must protest against the manner in which such inspec- 
tion was made, as being altogether inadequate and too superficial to form a cor- 
rect idea of what the material was like, at the time the work was done. Is that 
correct ? 


A. I don’t recollect the circumstances. 

Q. I think you told us already that it was intimated to Mr. Poulin, that he was 
not wanted to interfere, that the engineers were not allowed to say anything ?—A. 
There was to be no discussion on the work. 

Q. That was the scheme?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did it come that Mr. Mann was allowed to pass comments?—A. Mr. 
Mann in some instances furnished us with quantities, if I recollect rightly, that is, 
the engineers on the work, in one or two instances ; there was something missing, 
and Mr. Mann had the quantities, and they afterwards confirmed them. 


 (Reads)— T accompanied the inspectors the whole day, but having been 
advised there was to be no argument, I kept at a respectful distance. In two 
instances when Mr, Mann of the Grand Trunk Pacific was passing some com- 
ments on the work, I attempted to explain and give reasons and arguments, but 
I was made to feel that it would not be tolerated. At the same time Mr. Mann 
was allowed to pass comments all along the work, while I was never asked for 
an explanation until we had reached Winnipeg.” That is correct?—A. Mr. 
Kelliher was frequently asking Mr. Mann questions. 


Q. Without protest from you?—A. I don’t remember any protest, 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Are all those depositions of the engineers before the arbitrators deemed to 
form part of the evidence before this committee? 


The CHairmMsn.—No, it was decided they were to be referred to only. 


Mr. Smiru.—You have been reading from this letter, and, I don’t think the 
stenographer has taken it down as it has been read. 


Mr. Moss.—I have put the whole letter in evidence. 


Q. You told us that Mr. Mann was making comments?—A. Mr. Kelliher was 
frequently asking Mr. Mann questions about the work. 

Mr. Mann was not on the work when it was under inspection. He was gen- 
eral engineer for the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A, He had been over it a great many 
times. 

Q. (Reads)— 


On Friday evening, May 21st, we passed over a portion of the eleven miles 
built by the Grand Trunk Pacific from the new Lake Superior Junction to Sioux 
Lookout Crossing, about six miles, passing through the cuts slowly in the car, 
while I read the quantities returned in the estimates for each cut, such as re- 
turned to me by the Grand Trunk Pacific. On Saturday we reached the east 
end of the McArthur Company’s contract about 10 o’clock a.m., having stopped 
three or four times along the five miles, and reached the end of the tenth mile 
of the McArthur ‘ Contract.’ Is that a correct recital of what took place?—A. I 
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thought. it was the same day we went down the McArthur work. Oh, he says ‘a 
portion of the eleven miles.’ I knew we went over part of it. 


Q. About six miles?—A. Yes. j 
Q. Then that is correct, that statement of what happened?—A. Yes. 


Q. (Reads)— 
On Saturday the 23rd we went back to examine the first cut and then went 
as far as the end of the steel at mile thirteen’ A. Sunday was the 23rd. 


Q. Yes. (Reads)— 


On Monday we walked to mile 25. On Tuesday, May 25th, we reached 
mile 38 and drove in to mile 43, Good Lake to divisional headquarters. Divi- 
sional engineer Richan, and Messrs. McHugh and Phillips, accompanied us and 
read quantities and showed cross-sections whenever they were wanted. The only 
question asked me by Mr. Schreiber was, how I would return a certain portion 
of one cut. On my answering ‘assembled rock’ he answered, ‘you are wrong, 
the Chief Engineer meant there should be at least 80 per cent of large masses of 
rock? I said nothing but wondered how he knew so well the meaning of that 
which the Chief Engineer had in his mind, but did not say in the interpretation 
given to us? What do you say about that? 


A. I did not hear that. In fact, I never heard 80 per cent mentioned until yes- 


terday or the day before. It was mentioned here. 


Q. (Reads). 

“On the 26th we drove back to mile 39 and walked and drove to mile 52. 
Next day to mile 62 and so on until we reached Winnipeg river, mile 135, which 
had been covered partly on foot and partly driving, averaging a distance of twelve 
to thirteen miles per day.’ That is substantially aceurate?—A. I think so. 

Q. (Reads). 

The arbitrators asked for the quantities from the residential or divisional 
engineers, they walked through the rock cuts, sometimes had small diggings made 
in the slopes of mixed material cuts, walked outside of some of the rock cuts, 
then Mr. Kelliher and Mr. Lumsden would take their notes. Mr. Schreiber did 
not take notes, but at different times suggested notes to be taken of certain 
amounts of overbreak or waste in cutting without knowing or even asking the 
reason of its having been done. The balance of the 45 miles was gone over in 
two and a half days.’ Is that a correct description of the proceeding?—A. I 
think so. 

Q. (Reads). 

‘I humbly maintain that, though there might be a few points which might 
need to be looked into and possibly be readjusted on some residences, and of which 
I have taken notes, that from a superficial examination, such as has been done by 
the three arbitrators at the end of May and the beginning of June when the best 
and driest of weather has prevailed for nearly six weeks, that when after the 
greater portion of the cutting and country adjoining had been drained for a 
period of one year or more, that notwithstanding the ability and experience of 
these gentlemen, the difference of conditions and state of materials as it appeared 
in the slope of the cuttings, and what it was when taken out, make it possible 
for them to form a just and correct idea and that it is unfair and unjust to at- 


. tempt to re-classify work and pass a final judgment on such a superficial examina- 


tion data. Moreover the whole matter seems to rest on a different interpre- 
tation made by our enginers than those of the G.T.P. on the Transcontinental 
(but not on the G.T.P. work), not only of the specification, but also as to the real 
meaning of the letter and diagram given to us by the Chief Engineer, in his in- 
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ern of January, 1908.’ What do you say about net ?—A. I do not agree® 
with it 


Q. You think it is perfectly competent to re-classify this road in the way you 

ae done?—A. I think I formed a judgment that would warrant me in doing as I 
i 

Q. You re-classified it?—A. I resigned my position. I can give you my reason 
for resigning my position. I did so because I could not agree with the classification. 

Q. You resigned your position after you had completed your arbitration ex- 
pedition?—A. Not after we had completed our arbitration. 

Q. After you had completed your ruling upon the major part of the work, you 
had passed upon it; you completed the whole of that inspection?—A. Yes, but I never 
went into the quantities in the arbitration. 

Q. Your arbitration work was complete except as to a few cuts, which were left 
for further consideration?—A. Certain cuts I had made up my mind on. 

Q. A large number?—A. A large number. 

Q. You had made up your mind and agreed with Mr. Kelliher?—A. Yes. 

Q. And with Mr. Schreiber?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there would have been no further investigation into those?—A. I don’t 
know. In some of them there might have been. 

Q. You don’t seem to have made any memorandum to guide you as to making 
any further investigation. I don’t see how you could have told, because you don’t 
seem to have remembered anything about that—A. I don’t remember much of indi- 
vidual cuts now. 

Q. It is not so very long ago?—A. It is getting on to a year ago. 

Q. Do you or do you not think that that trip furnished sufficient data, as Mr. 
Poulin puts it, to justify a re-classification of the work?—A. I think from what I 
know now, that if I was doing it again I would get fuller information on the ground. 

Q. Very much fuller?—A. Well, I would. 

Q. If you were doing it again you would take a different procedure; you weuld 
examine the engineers more fully on the ground?—A. That is what I mean. 

Q. And investigaie into the reasons for the different classifications. Anything 
that struck you as requiring explanation, you would ask for an explanation on the 
spot? Is that so?—A. To a certain extent that is so. 

Q. In other words, if you were doing it again, you would conduct it or see that 
it was conducted somewhat more sympathetically with the work; that is to say, you 
would not allow the Board to maintain such a remote attitude towards those in charge 
of the work and you would get more in touch with them and find out what they had 
been working in their minds and what they had been doing?—A. I think it would 
be better if we had done so. I say that. 

Q. Then Mr. Poulin goes on stating that he assumed charge of District ‘F’ in 
October, 1907?—A. Yes. 

Q. He goes on as follows (reads) : 

I assumed charge of District ‘F’ in October, 1907. The date of the comple- 
tion of the contract was passed. I was instructed by your Board through the 
chief engineer and the assistant chief engineer to rush the work to completion. 
I gave instructions to that effect and also to classify the work according to the 
state and conditions the material was in at the time it was taken out?—A. I 
don’t know what instructions he gave. 


Q. These were proper instructions for him to give under the circumstances. A 
new engineer going in there with instructions to rush the work could not give any- 
thing else but such instructions ?—A. I don’t know how far he could make any change 
in the specifications. 

Q. But the specification called for classification in the state or that material at 
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time it is taken out. That is what all specifications must mean?—A. It does not 
refer to any particular time of being taken out. 

Q. No, but it is the condition it is in when it is taken out; that must be the 
criterion surely. All material is subject to change more or less, isn’t it?—A. There 
is very little change in rock. 

Q. There is not very much change in ledge rock, but I would not have thought 
there was any question that the material in the shape it is taken out, must be the 
criterion as to its classification. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If it is taken out in winter, I suppose there may be some change. Jf it is 
taken out in winter it may be frozen. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Where you have Mr. Poulin going in there with instructions to rush this work 
and get it through, it would not be for him to enter into questions as to whether the 
contractors under his predecessor might or might not have done the work earlier. It 
was his business to get it done?—A. It is his business to get the work done. 

Q. And the only course he could pursue was to return it according to conditions 
in which it was at the time at which it had to be done, leaving it to the Commis- 
sioners to deal with any questons of default. Is not that the proper and reasonable 
attitude for him to take?—A. That seems to be true, and it might not. 

Q. If he had adopted any other course, the probability would be that there would 
be a great deal of trouble, delay and friction and probably litigation. Would not 
that be likely?—A. That would depend. 

Q. I am asking for your opinion?—A. I cannot tell what the contractor would 
have done. 


Q. Then he finishes up. (Reads). 


And I consider I acted not only within the spirit but also strictly within 
the letter of the specification and the special interpretation given out to us by 
the Chief Engineer on January, 1908. 
S: R- POULIN: 
District Engineer. 

That does not call for any comment ?—A. No. 

Q. I will put Mr. Doucet’s letter of the 23rd June in, to Mr. Parent, dealing 
with the examination of District ‘B’ and ask you to follow me as I read this. It 
is as follows :— 


EXHIBIT No. 74. 


QUEBEC, June 23, 1909. 
Hon. S- N. Parent, 
Chairman, t 
Ottawa. 
Dear Sir—I have to report that the arbitration board appointed to inquire 
into the complaints made by the engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 
re alleged overclassification by our engineers at certain specified points in Dis- 


trict ‘ B? made a hasty inspection of our line from mile 150 to mile 50 west of - 


the Quebec bridge. The specified points were as follows :— 

From the Batiscan river (mile 65) westerly to mile 85, and from mile 115 
westerly to mile 132. In the former mileage no complaints in detail were ad- 
vanced, but it was stated that on account of the Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway 
engineers not being supplied with total quantities of graduation, they could not 
judge with reference to any particular cutting, although percentages for the 
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entire distance seemed excessively heavy in both loose and solid rock. Between 
miles 115 and 132, however, illustrations of the classification were given in the 
following cuttings :— 


Stations 5818 to 5896. 
a 5842 to 5860. 
fe 5866 to 5875. 
rf 5882 to 5901. 
e 6030 to 6046. 
ce 6071 to 6078. 
s 6391 to 6394. 
s 6493 to 6504. 
S 506 to 6512. 
g 6522 to 6548. 


The complaints were made by the Assistant Chief Engineer of The Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway in October, 1907, prior to the interpretation of the classi- 
fication made by our Chief Engineer, Mr. Lumsden, in January, 1908, and which 
interpretation was accepted by Mr. Woods, the Assistant Chief Engineer of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway, acting on its behalf. 

On Friday, June 11, I received a telegram from our Chief Engineer advising 
me that the arbitrators under the agreement with the Grand Trunk Pacific would 
be in Quebec, Tuesday morning, proposing to begin their work at the 150th mile 
west of Quebec, the westerly end of Hogan & Macdonell’s contract, and work 
easterly. 

On June 14 our Chief Engineer wired me that the present inspection would 
be confined to objections made on or before July 8, 1908, and ‘later that the 
arbitrators would only leave Quebec Wednesday morning. 

On our way to La Tuque I told the Chief Engineer that we would stop at 
the 132nd mile, or station 6660, as this was the furthest point to which objections 
had been made prior to July, 1908. The Chief Engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway speaking, I take it, on behalf of the arbitrators, as neither of 
the other two made any objections, answered that they were going up to the 150th 
mile, or 18 miles further west than authorized by their commission. Under the 
circumstances, I could only give orders to proceed with the train as far as the 
present end of steel at mile 1403. No questions were asked me as to the work, 
how the classification had been arrived at, or what was the interpretation put by 
our engineers on the classification. On Thursday a start was made at five o’clock 
in the morning, reaching the 150th mile at nine o’clock. The first cut inspected 
consisted of classified material in which one thousand yards of solid rock in 
masses had been returned by our engineers. Mr. Schreiber turned to me and 
asked me to point out where the thousand yards of solid rock were. I answered 
him that the cutting was classified material, and that the boulders of which it 
was composed were in the embankments. I was asked to point out where 1,000 
yards of boulders averaging one cubic yard each could possibly be; to which I 
said that as the material was classified, it did not matter whether the boulders 
were a yard each so long as the- mass consisted of boulders large and small” 
cemented together, Mr. Kelliher, the Chief Engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
then spoke up and said that if I read the specifications I would see that boulders 
to be estimated as solid rock must measure one yard each. I at once saw that the 
arbitrators had made up their minds to throw out everything which our Chief 
Engineer had returned as solid rock except ledge rock and boulders each of which 
measured oné cubic yard, and that in the subsequent inspection of the work there 
would be no use in my taking part. I, therefore, contented myself in keeping 
ahead of the arbitrators and ordering the division and resident engineers to give 
them all the information they had regarding total quantities returned in each 
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cutting. The method of classifying adopted by the arbitrators consisted in walk- 
ing through the cuts or riding on a hand car through them. At each end of 
the cuts Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher would confer together, our own Chief 
Engineer generaly being left to himself. Mr. Schreiber did not take any notes 
himself, but was satisfied to leave this part of the work to Mr. Kelliher. After 
reaching the cars at night, Mr. Kelliher would give the notes to the stenographer, 
who was supposed to typewrite them and hand the copies over to the Chief Arbi- 
trator, Mr. Schreiber. The day’s work consisted in walking or riding on a hand 
car over from 13 to 29 miles of railway and guessing at the classification by a 
most cursory inspection of the cuts and borrows. A great deal of the work had been 
completed for two years, and our engineers wondered how any man could arrive 
at a fair classification in five minutes time when it had taken them two years or 
more to arrive at a fair classification of the material. As the arbitration had 
taken so long to materialize, a great many of our engineers had either left the 
work or had been moved to other residencies, so that the arbitrators did not have 
the benefit, over fully half of the work inspected, of the experience gained by the 
engineers who had really classified the work. Whilst I do not pretend to say 
that I am personally aware that every cut, as returned, is exactly correct, since 
the work to be classified properly must be inspected at very frequent intervals 
during construction, still I am positive that a cursory inspection, such as has 
actually taken place, is absolutely worthless. 

I attach hereto a statement showing the number of yards of solid rock, loose 
rock and common excavation classified in a six days’ trip, and I am forced to 
the conclusion that if the inspection did not ensure conclusive correctness, it 
certainly must hold the record on the score of expedition. 

The arbitrators pointed out to me some defective work in masonry which I 
promised to have remedied. They admitted to me that the rock cuttings were 
generally well taken out and that the concrete work was very good. Some waste 
in rock cuts near the Milieu river will also receive my attention. 


A E DOUCHE 
District Engineer. 


I will read from this letter (Exhibit 74) of Mr. Doucet’s of June 23, 1909. 
(Reads. ) 


Dear Sm,—I have to report that the Arbitration Board appointed to inquire 
into the complaints made by the engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway 
re alleged over classification by our engineers at certain specified points in Dis- 
trict ‘B?’ made a hasty inspection of our line from mile 150 to mile 50 west of 
the Quebec Bridge. The specified points were as follows :— 

From the Batiscan river (mile 65) westerly to mile 85, and from mile 115 
westerly to mile 152. In the former mileage no complaints in detail were ad- 
vanced, but it was stated that on account of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
engineers not being supplied with total quantities of graduation, they could not 
judge with reference to any particular cutting, although percentages for the en- 
tire Hean seemed excessively heavy in both loose and solid rock. Is that 
correct ¢ 


A. I think that is correct as far as I can tell. 
Q. (Reads). 


‘ Between miles 115 and 132, however, illustrations of the classification were 
given in the following cuttings? Then he sets out these illustrations and goes 
on to say: (Reads). r 
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‘The complaints were made by the assistant chief engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway in October, 1907, prior «to the interpretation of the 
classification made by our Chief Engineer, Mr. Lumsden, in January, 1908, and 
which interpretation was accepted by Mr. Woods, the assistant chief engineer of 
4 Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, acting on its behalf? That is correct?—A. 

es. 


Q. (Reads). 


i On Friday, June 11, I received a telegram from our Chief Engineer ad- 
vising me that the arbitrators under agreement with the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
would be in Quebec Tuesday morning, proposing to begin their work at the 150th 
mile west of Quebec, the westerly end of Hogan and Macdonell’s contract, and 
work easterly.’ You sent such a telegram as that?—A. I presume that is right. 


Q. (Reads). 


‘On June 14 our Chief Engineer wired me that the present inspection would 
be confined to objections made on or before July, 1908, and later, that the arbitra- 
tors would only leave Quebec Wednesday morning.’ That is correct, I presume? 
A. Yes, I presume so. 


Q. (Reads). 


‘On our way to LaTuque, I told the Chief Engineer that we should stop at 
the 132nd mile or station 6660 as this was the farthest point to which objections 
had been made prior to July 1908.—A. Excuse me; that is the reason I hesitat- 
ed. That telegram on the 150th mile—I don’t know whether that is correct or 
not. I was only wondering whether that mentioned the telegram. 

Q. It is immaterial?—A. The only thing was whether it was 150 or 132. 
Q. I don’t suppose it makes very much difference?—A. No. 


Q. (Reads). 


‘The Chief Engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway, speaking I take 
it on behalf of the arbitrators, as neither of the other two-made any objections, 
answered that they were going up to the 150th mile or 18 miles further west than 
authorized by their commission.’ That is correct?—A. I think so. 


Q. (Reads). 

‘Under the circumstances, I could only give orders to proceed with the 
train as far as the present end of steel at mile 1403. No questions were asked 
me as to the work, how the classification had been arrived at or what was the in- 
terpretation put by our engineers on the classification.’ That is correct?—A. 


Yes. 
Q. (Reads). 


“On Thursday a start was made at 5 o’clock in the morning, reaching 150th 
mile at nine o’clock. The first cut inspected consisted of classified material in 
which 1,000 yards of solid rock in masses had been returned by our engineers. 
Mr. Schreiber turned to me and asked me to point out where the 1,000 yards of 
solid rock were. I answered him that the cutting was classified material, and 
that the boulders of which it was composed, were in the embankments. I was 
asked to point out where 1,000 yards of boulders averaging one cubic yard each 
could possibly be; to which I said that as the material was classified, it did not 
matter whether the boulders were a yard each, so long as the mass consisted of 
boulders large and small cemented together; Mr. Kelliher, the chief engineer 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific, then spoke up and said that if I read the specifica- 
tions, I would see that boulders to be estimated as solid rock must measure one 
yard each.’ Do you recollect that conversation?—A. I cannot say I recollect 
the conversation. 
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Q. (Reads) :— 

I at once saw that the arbitrators had made up their minds to throw out 
everything which our Chief Engineer had returned as solid rock, except ledge rock 
and boulders, each of which measured one cubic yard, and then in the subsequent 
inspection of the work, there would be no use in my taking part. I, therefore, 
contented myself in keeping ahead of the arbitrators and ordering the division and 
resident engineers to give them all the information they had regarding total quan- 
tities returned in each cutting. The method of classifying adopted by the 
arbitrators consisted in walking through the cuts, or riding on a hand car through 
them. At each end of the cuts, Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher would confer 


together, our own Chief Engineer, being left to himself. Mr. Schreiber did not. 


take any notes himself,-but was satisfied to leave this part of the work to Mr.. 
Kelliher. 


Is that a correct description of what took place?—A. Until we got to the 132nd mile. 

Q. Is that confined to the 132nd mile?—A. When I got to the 132nd mile, I went 
with them over the portions in dispute. 

Q. Mr. Doucet is only speaking up to mile 1404 eae you did not go any 
further than that with him—A. That is right. 

Q. Mr. Doucet says, that in stating that, he intended to apply to the whole 100: 
miles; generally speaking Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher would confer together and 
leave you largely to yourself?—A. That was perfectly right until we came to the 
contested portion, and then J kept with them more and when we came to the uncon- 
tested portion again, to the south end, I did the same thing again, I kept all to myself. 

Q. Mr. Doucet thought you had been left already to yourself even on the con- 
tested portion?—A. No, I consulted with them on the contested portion. 


Q. (Reads) :— 

x After reaching the cars at night, Mr. Kelliher would give the notes to the 
stenographer who was supposed to typewrite them and hand the copies over to the 
chief arbitrator, Mr. Schreiber. 


—A. J think that is correct. 
Q. (Reads) :— 
The day’s work consisted in walking or riding on a hand car over from 13 to 
29 miles of railway, and guessing at the classification by a most cursory inspec- 
tion of the cuts and borrows. A great deal of the work had been completed for 
two years, and our engineers wondered how any man could arrive at a fair 
classification in five minutes’ time when it had taken them two years or more to 
arrive at a fair classification of the material. As the arbitration had 
taken so long to materialize, a great many of our engineers had either left the 
work or had been moved to other residencies so that the arbitrators did not have 
the benefit over fully half of the work inspected, of the experience gained by the 
engineers who had really classified the work. Whilst I do not pretend to say that I 
am personally aware that every cut as returned, is exactly correct, since the work 
to be classified properly must be inspected at very frequent intervals during 
. construction, still I am positive that a cursory inspection such as has actually 
taken place, is absolutely worthless. 


I suppose you do not entirely agree with him as to that. It has some small value, 
though it may be very much below par?—A. That depends how you look at it. 
Q. (Reads) :— 

I attach hereto a statement showing the number of yards of solid rock, loose 
rock and common excavation classified in a six days’ trip and I am forced to the 
conclusion that if the inspection did not insure conclusive correctness, it certainly 
must hold the record on the score of expedition. 
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The arbitrators pointed out to me some defective work in masonry, which 1 
promised to have remedied. They admitted to me that the rock cuttings were 
generally well taken out and that the concrete work was very good. Some waste 
in rock cuts near the Milieu river will also receive my attention. 


A. EK. DOUCET, 
District Engineer 
. The Cuamman.—I think we will adjourn now. 


The Committee rose at 6 p.m. 


April 13, 1910. 


The committee resumed at 8.20 p.m. 


Mr. Gorpon Grant, Chief Engineer, Transcontinental Railway, sworn. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. You are the Chief Engineer of the Transcontinental Railway Commission, 
Mr. Grant ?—A. Yes. 

Q. When were you appointed?—A. Last July. 

Q. There is a letter from the chairman of the Board printed in the Return at 
page 88 in which Mr. Parent announces to Mr. Woods the fact of your appointment? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. It is dated the 21st of July, 1909; what date did your appointment take 
effect ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. It had taken effect then, because Mr. Parent says you had been appointed 
to replace Mr. Hugh D. Lumsden. I don’t intend to put all these letters in, because a 
lot of them bear upon the subject of the appointment of a new Board of Arbitrators 
You took the place of Mr. Lumsden as Chief Engineer after his resignation ?—A, Yes. 

Q. Had you been previously in the employ of the Transcontinental Commission? 
—A. Yes, since May, 1905. 

Q. What was your position immediately previous to your appointment as Chief 
Engineer ?—A. I was inspecting engineer. 

Q. And how long had you been inspecting engineer?—A. About two years. 

Q. That would be from ?—A. That would be from May, 1907. 

Q. Had you previously to that been on the work in some other capacity?—A. I 
was assistant district engineer. 

Q. Of which district?—A. ‘B? 

Q. Under Mr. Doucet?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now the letters and papers which are printed in this Return (S. Papers No. 
42a) seem to give an account which will be sufficient for my purpose of what happened 
in regard to the question of classification upon these two Districts B and F, after 
your appointment as Chief Engineer, and I want to take that up first. There is a 
letter to you on the same page of the Return from the Secretary of the Transconti- 
nental Commissioners, dated the 21st of July, directing you to write to Mr. Woods, 
the assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway, Montreal, advis- 
ing him of your intended trip of inspection to Districts F and B, and to request that 
he accompany you ‘so that you may have an opportunity of learning to what extent 
you can agree as to the matters in dispute in these districts’ You received that 
letter?—A. I did. z 
i Q. You seem to have written on the same day a letter which follows it and which 
is dated on the 21st of July, you wrote to Mr. Woods a letter which is also printed 
on page 38 of the same Return, and you recite your position: 
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“My predecessor in office of chief engineer of this eastern division of the 
National Transcontinental Railway before resigning stopped the payment of the 
estimates of the contractors in Districts ‘F’ and ‘B, owing to his having 
differed with the engineers in those districts on the matter of classification. It 
therefore becomes necessary for me to immediately visit the work in dispute in 
these districts, to see for myself the classification which has been allowed. 

The work under the McArthur contract in District ‘F’ being of such pres- 
sing urgency I propose visiting that district at once and J to-day informed the 
Commissioners of my intentions in this respect.’ 


Then further down in the same letter: 


‘I need not point out to you the absolute necessity of straightening up 
matters in District ‘F’ so as to insure the completion of this necessary link 
between your western division and your Fort William branch, so that your com- 
pany may be in a position to participate in the transportation of this season’s 
crop.’ 


Then you received a reply from Mr. Woods acknowledging the receipt of the 
letter of the 21st, the letter printed immediately below it on page 39; without read- 
ing that letter, the substance of Mr. Woods’ reply was that for reasons which he states 
he said he could not accompany you for the purpose stated ‘unless sanctioned by 
President Hays, who is now absent.’ It is all in that one line, I do not want to en- 
cumber the records because there is correspondence between Mr. Grant and Mr. 
Woods bearing on the question of how the new arbitration board should be consti- 
‘tuted, or whether it was to start over again or to continue without starting over 
again; that is not necessary for our purpose here. 


Mr. Macponatp.—That is not what you want to get at? 


Mr. Curysiter.—No, I just want to get at what Mr. Grant did to straighten out 
this question of classification. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Then you reported, Mr. Grant, on the 24th of July, to the Commissioners 
of the Transcontinental Railway sending them a copy of your letter of the 21st of 
July, and a copy of Mr. Woods’ reply of the 22nd of July. Then further you state 

-what you propose to do under the circumstances: 


“As District Engineer Poulin will be down here on Monday, and as it is 
important that I at once go over the work, I propose to leave here on Tuesday, 
the 27th instant, and go over the line with the district engineer and his assistants, 
accompanied by the contractor, or such representative as he may select; also the 
sub-contractors concerned.’ 


A. Yes. 

Q. Now, did you act upon that ?—A. I did. 

Q. Then we get down to a letter on page 44 in the same Return, dated the 24th 
of August, which contains a report to the Commissioners with regard to your inspec- 
tion of District F, and also District B—no, you report in regard to District B, but 
you didn’t visit it—A. No, I hadn’t visited it at that date. 

Q. Not between those dates?—A. No. 

Q. Will you tell us what you did then between the dates of these letters, between 
the 24th of July and the 24th of August you appear to have visited District F2— 
A. I went over the McArthur contract with the engineer and looked into the matter of 
overbreak and classification. 

Q. With Mr. Poulin?—A. With Mr. Poulin and in each division the divisional 
engineer and the resident engineer. i 
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Q. Yes, well now, I want you to put on the notes, Mr. Grant, and I want you to 
have in your mind this fact, you are the Chief Engineer acting under these contracts 
and it will be your duty to determine between the Transcontinental Railway Com- 
missioners and the contractors, the amount to which the contractors are entitled, 
within limits, of course, there is a certain appeal from you, but to a large extent that 
rests finally in your judgment. You are also, as we will find presently, the new 
arbitrator under Clause 7 of the agreement betwen the Government of Canada and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company to arbitrate certain differences?—A. Yes. 

Q. I don’t want to ask you and I don’t want you to answer any question that will 
affect your freedom of action or your freedom of judgment in either of those capa- 
cities. I don’t think it proper that I should ask you, or that you should be asked to 
answer questions of that kind, but within those limits I would like to know what you 
did ascertain in that tour of inspection that you made at this date, between the 24th 
of July and the 24th of August ?—A. Well, as Mr. Lumsden had refused to sign the 
estimates I thought it was advisable for me to go over the work and see whether his 
contention was correct or not for myself, as I had just been appointed Chief Engineer 
and before I signed them I wanted to go over such work, he had recently been over it 
and see for myself what condition it was in, therefore I went over. 

Q. Yes, then you made this report which is here. I will put in this report be- 
cause this appears to be relevant, and we will see as we go along whether there is 
anything you can add to the report. 


Report fyled as: 
EXHIBIT No. 75. 
OTTAWA, August 24, 1909. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sirs—As you are aware, my predecessor, Mr. Lumsden, refused to sign the 
progress estimates for the months of May and June, on District ‘F, and for the 
month of June on District ‘B,’ alleging that his instructions in the matter of 
classification, &c., had been ignored by his staff. It became necessary for me, 
therefore, to go over that portion of District ‘F’ inspected by Mr. Lumsden, and 
satisfy myself, from a thorough personal inspection of the work whether his con- 
tentions were correct or not that his instructions had been ignored. 


With regard to my inspection of District ‘F’ I beg to report as follows:— 


In the matter of overbreak in rock cuttings. I am of the opinion that more 
overbreak has been returned than is customary on railway construction in Canada, 
and have notes of all rock cuttings in this regard. 

In the matter of classification, I have also notes made in any of the cuttings 
where my predecessor’s interpretation of the specifications, together with his ex- 
planatory blue print diagram have, in my opinion, been misunderstood or misin- 
terpreted by some of the engineers on this work. 

As to Mr. Lumsden’s allegation that his instructions had been ignored, all the 
engineers I have seen deny this most emphatically, stating that they have follow- 
ed to the best of their ability and judgment Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation of these 
specifications and explanatory diagram with regard to classification dated Janu- 
ary, 1908, and which was also approved by Mr. Woods, assistant chief engineer of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company. 


Mr. Macponatp.—What is that reference to Mr. Woods? 


Mr. Curyster.—The ‘interpretation of the specifications and the explanatory 
diagram with regard to classification dated January, 1908, and which was also approved 
by Mr. Woods, assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Com- 
pany.’ 
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By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Then before we go on to the rest of the letter I might ask you a question or 
‘two with regard to that. I do not think that it is proper to ask you as to the details 
of the notes which you made as to classification in the cuttings or the places where you 
think the explanatory blue print diagram has been misunderstood or misinterpreted 
unless you desire to give information if you think it won’t hamper you in your action as 
Chief Engineer. But can you say this: Did you find that there were cases in which 
the instructions and the interpretation of Mr. Lumsden appear to have been misun- 
derstood ?—A. I did. 

Q. Misunderstood or misinterpreted, both, or which?—A. Oh, both I should say. 


Mr. Moss.—Does he make a distinction ? 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Well, I can’t say, I suppose Mr. Grant meant to make a distinction, did you?— 
A. Well, I think some of the engineers misunderstood what Mr. Lumsden meant by 
“assembled rock.’ 

Q. By assembled rock. What was the character of the mistake which was made?— 
A. In cases it would be where the blue print diagram in my opinion—the idea is to 
classify it at what it looked like in the blue print, and I think in some cases they 
over-classified for that reason. 

Q. That is they allowed more assembled rock than you would consider proper 
under that ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Under the interpretation?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. That is they would classify rock as it would be placed in the diagram?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Taking it literally ?—A. Taking it literally. 

Q. And following the picture to classify it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Wou'dn’t that have the effect of diminishing the quantity of assembled rock 
they would return?—A. Well, in these cases, in my opinion it increased it. : 

Q. It increased the quantity; you might explain how that was done without giv- 
ing us the contractor or the engineer, just for the sake of illustrating, if you can.— 
A. Well, I think that in some cases where large blasts would be sent off that it would 
throw up a great mass of this stuff and some of it should have been turned in as 
loose rock. 

Q. Because of its original condition or because of its being wasted after that ?— 
A. Because of its being too easily removed. 

Q. Being too easily removed ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that mean that there were cases where explosives were used in material 
that might perhaps have been ploughed?—A. Oh no, it could not have been ploughed. 

Q. It could not have been ploughed? That was not the question—A. No, the 
boulders were not large enough to return it as solid rock. 

Q. Nor close enough together, perhaps?—A. Nor close enough. 

Q. Well it was cemented material requiring the use of explosives to remove it? 
—A. Yes, but not constantly. 

_ Q. Not constantly, exactly, it became, in the language of the specification, occa- 
sional blasting ?—A. Yes. 
. And you thi i i 7 : SACS 
as sald tock which you would torai Gui a rll 
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Q. Owing to that difference?—A. It not requiring constant blasting for its re- 
moval. 

Q. Not requiring constant blasting, that is the test. Then you state here that 
so far as you can discover in conversation with the engineers, that is what that 
means in reference to the next paragraph, that they told you that they had followed 
Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation to the best of their ability and judgment as you ac- 
cepted that statement?—A. I did, yes. 

Q. It seemed to you to be genuine and worthy of credit, about the overbreak—— 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. About that, what was the real difference, what was the misunderstanding 
about the interpretation of the specification? Was it that the engineers thought that 
although there was some of it that might have been removed without blasting, that 
they treated it all as solid rock?—A. This is assembled rock, you mean, you are re- 
ferring to assemb'ed rock? 

- Q. What I understand you to say is that there are some parts of the mass which 
required blasting, and other parts did not, and they classified that all as solid rock.— 
A. Well, they were classifying by percentage, you see. You would have a cut which 
you would call mixed material, and you would put in a blast and throw up a large 
mass of this stuff, and the engineer would call it 50, 60 or 70 per cent of solid rock 
and the balance loose rock. 

Q. What was wrong with that?—A. They may have say in places 60, 70 or 80 
per cent where it should have been 30 or 40. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. That was an error in applying the specifications?—A. An error in judgment. 
Q. That wou'd not be a misunderstanding of the specification /—A. A misunder- 
standing of this blue print diagram. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. They justified their classification by this blue print diagram picture?—A. 
There was no assembled rock on the job until this came out. 

Q. And they pointed to this picture and said that this was what they found and 
they classified accordingly —A. This stuff was all turned into the estimates as as- 
sembled rock. 

Q. It did not present the appearance shown in the diagram in the case you refer 
to until it was blown up by the explosives?—A. Oh yes it does. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Mr. Grant wasn’t there at the time it was being taken out; he was visiting 
it after it was all completed—did you not?—A. I had been there but I did not see 
much of it before the last two trips I made on that district, they were made in the 
winter and I could not see very much. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. I don’t quite understand yet, what I had in my mind, was there a certain 
formation of rock which they claimed should be classified as solid rock, which Mr. 
Lumsden decided should not, or was it merely an error in their judgment in apply- 
ing the interpretation of it?—A. You mean the engineers on the work? 

Q. Yes?—A. I think that they overestimated this mixed material. 

Q. Was that from their not understanding the specification as interpreted by 
Mr. Lumsden or was it an error of judgment in applying it?—A. It was an error of 
judgment in applying whatever he meant by his biue print. 
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Q. Was there any difference between the engineers on the ground and Mr. Lums- 
den as to what should be called solid rock! and what should be called loose rock?—A. 
There evidently is a difference of opinion between the engineers and Mr. Lumsden 
as to what is called assembled rock. 

Q. What is that difference?—A. I don’t know. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Have you mastered the meaning of assembled rock yet?—A. I haven’t, as 
to what Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation of it is. 


By Mr, Clarke: 


Q. It is rather not the misunderstanding of the specifications but the wrong 
application of them? 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. That is assuming they knew what Mr. Lumsden meant by it, which of course 
they did not?—A. No. 
Mr. Moss.—Mr. Grant himself doesn’t know what it was. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. It would only be an error of judgment if they knew what Mr. Lumsden meant. 
—A. Well, if they knew what he meant it would be disobedience of his instructions. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Yes, that is it, it would be disobedience of his instructions if 
they did know what he meant. 

Mr. Smiru, K.C.—With a full knowledge of what he meant it might be an error 
of judgment without disobedience. 

Mr. Crarke.—They might have made an error in the estimate, is that what you 
understand ? 

Mr. Macponatp.—They took a different view of what assembled rock meant as 
compared with Mr. Lumsden’s view. 

Mr. Moss.—That is judging by what Mr. Lumsden’s evidence is to-day. 


A. He never gave an interpretation of it before. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. You are assuming, your understanding of what he meant is based on his 
evidence given here at this investigation?—A. Yes. 
Q. You had no more idea of what he meant before than anybody else?—A. No. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Except from reading the blue print?—A. Yes. 
Q. And his instructions 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Is it a new term?—A. I never heard of it before it came up on this work, 
assembled rock. 

Q. It was classed as solid rock in your former engineering experience?—A. Yes. 

Q. No wonder they did not know what it meant then if it is a new term—_A. 
There is no engineer on the job knows, none that I have talked to. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I do not understand that term was used either in the specification or in Mr. 
Lumsden’s interpretation of it—A. It is not used in the specification, 


Mr. GRANT. 
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Mr. Curyster.—There is the blue print, 
Mr. Macponatp.—He speaks of assembled rock. 


Mr. Moss.—He says, ‘Rock in masses of over one cubic yard, rock assembled 
which in the judgment of the engineer may be best removed by blasting.’ 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I don’t understand that they claim anything should be classified as solid rock 
other than what Mr. Lumsden said should be classified as solid rock.—A. The en- 
gineers ? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, they do not. 

Q. So that there is no difference in the interpretation?—The difference is in 
Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation of his own diagram as against the interpretation put 
on it by the engineers, that was my understanding. 

Q. I don’t understand yet what difference there is in the interpretation, what 
class of rock was it that the engineers on the ground said should’ be classified as solid 
rock which Mr. Lumsden did not say should be classified as solid rock. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—In other words perhaps you might put it this way: What did 
Mr. Lumsden mean by solid rock as you understand it, and what did the engineers 
understand by it? Then we will get at it better. 

Mr. Moss.—I don’t think Mr. Lumsden has ever said what he meant by assembled 
rock further than is shown in this letter and diagram until this investigation. 

Mr. Crarke.—Mr. Grant has stated in his letter here that he thought from his 
examination they had misinterpreted or misunderstood the specification or the inter- 
pretation by Mr. Lumsden of the specification. I haven’t yet got in my mind what 
that difference was. I understood: you to say that in your judgment in some cases 
they classified more solid rock than they should have done, but I don’t understand 
there was any particular formation which they called solid rock which Mr. Lumsden 
did not call solid rock. 7 

A. Mr. Lumsden on his arbitration trip, so far as I understand, allowed nothing 
as solid rock except ledge rock and boulders of over a cubic yard, which I consider is 
inconsistent with his own diagram. 

Q. Yes, but according to this diagram which he put in showing the rock in a 
cemented mass ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That he would classify as solid rock?—A. No, he did not in his trip on the 
arbitration. f 

Q. But he does in his specification and in his interpretation ?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Moss.—Where the boulders are actually in contact. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Yes, or nearly so. Was there anything that the resident engineers classified 
as solid rock beyond that that was not solid rock within these specifications ?—A. 
Yes, in some eases they classified frozen clay as solid rock, and boulders. 

Q. That is in a class by itself ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But did they do so in the ordinary run of the work?—A. In the ordinary run 
of the work, no. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Frozen clay classified as loose rock, didn’t it?—A. In some cases I find it 
was classified as solid rock, to a very limited extent. 

Mr. Curysiter.—Then to bear in mind, of course the witness is here to be ex- 
amined, but I do not want to ask Mr. Grant, owing to the peculiar position he oceupizs 
to decide here a question which he has to decide later on 
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Mr. CLARKE.—I wanted to get clear in my mind what he meant by misunder- 
standing the instructions. 

Mr. Macponatp-—I think the witness should be protected, but he might say 
whether there was any bad faith; his opinion whether the individual classification 
was right or wrong he has to reserve for subsequent action. 

Mr. Curysier.—That is what I feel about it. Then I wanted to ask you in 
reference to this other paragraph of the report before I go on. ‘In the matter of 
overbreak in rock cuttings. I am of the opinion that more overbreak has been rer, 
turned than is customary on railway construction in Canada, and have notes of all 
rock cuttings in this regard.’ Now, is the specification the same as has been usual 
in the construction of other railways in Canada with regard to overbreak?—A. I 
should say yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Is it the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell—we were talking of it here at the table—as this specification 
is framed is there any allowance intended to be made for material behind the slope 
lines? That is clause 37. Now, don’t answer this if it gets you into any trouble 
with regard to disputes that come before you—other than material in slopes, slides 
and subsidences. Do you get my point? There is always, as I understand it, more 
or Jess waste material behind the slope line, owing to the impossibility of a contrac- 
tor, either in earth or rock, but more particularly in rock, getting back to the slope 
line without taking any more material behind it; do you understand that this 
specification gives any rights to a contractor, in that sample case, to be paid for the 
material behind the slope line?—A. You can pay for what is commonly known as over- 
break on this specification under clause 37, and clause 38. 

Q. What is it that you say is commonly called overbreak then?—A. That is 
material that tumbles in, for which the contractor is not responsible. You have 
authority to return that under clause 37, and the engineer has authority to classify 
it under clause 38. 

Q. Broken material, even on the face of rock behind the slope line, falling in 
and being used would not be paid for?—A. Yes, that is, falling in if it was not 
deliberately broken down by excessive blasting; then you are not supposed to pay 
for: it. : 

Q. I have drawn a rough illustration of a sample inequality, lying behind the 
slope line in an ordinary rock wall, but of course, what you refer to in this letter 
is something a great deal more extensive than that, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you explain what it is?—A. The extensive part. 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, in some rock cuts the formation of the rock is in such shape 
that it will come down in spite of any precautions that the contractor may take to 
keep it there. The engineers may order it down for the safety of the line. 

Q. Here is an illustration, I suppose, of one case that may happen—there are 
scores of them—Exhibit 76). In getting back to that point, the whole mass rock, 
if for instance the stratification lay like that, or the cleavage of the rock, you might 
remove all that is in the area AA?—A. That might slip down. There might be an 
earth seam, and that would come down in the cut. That would be called unavoidable 
overhreak. 

Q. And whether that is to be allowed or not depends on the question whether it 
is negligent blasting or not; that is one way of putting it?—A. The contractor 
may blow it out like that (pointing to illustration, exhibit 76). 

Q. That should not be allowed?—A. No. 

Q. We will make a diagram of that; that is the area BB; if blown out by the 
excessive use of explosives that would not be allowed as overbreak. I will put the 
bottom of the cutting there. What do you call that?—A. That is the sub-grade. 

Mr. GRANT. 
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Q. This slip occurs always, but that is a case which may occur and frequently 
does occur, from nobody’s fault; the material in AA slips down, and within the con- 
ditions which are mentioned in clauses 37 and 38 it is to be paid for?—A. To be paid 
for. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. To be paid for as overbreak ? 

Q. The expression ‘overbreak’ is not mentioned in the contract; that is colloquial 
professional slang, I suppose?—A. It is simply used as a short term. 

Mr, CLARKE.— Slips, slides, and subsidences. 

Q. Professional jargon?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. BB, as shown on the diagram is a sort of thing which under ordinary circum- 
stances should not be paid for, that is blown out away behind the slope line by care- 
lessness ?—A. Or deliberately. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Can they gauge it pretty well by the blasts—tell how far a blast will extend ?— 
A. Yes, these foremen know how to load a hole very closely, as to what the work will 
be from the amount of explosives they put in. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. It is a matter of estimate, however, afterwards, isn’t it—purely a matter of 
estimate more than measurement as to how much would come under AA and how 
much under BB in the elassification?—A. Oh, yes, the engineer has got to be guided 
largely by his knowledge of the work. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Then to go on with this letter, what you did with regard to contract No. 21 on 
District ‘F; the contractor being Mr. J. B. McArthur, is stated here. You found:— 


Exhibit 75 continued— 


The securities held by the commissioners as ac June 1, 1909, for the satisfac- 
tory performance of the McArthur contract,, as reported by my predecessor, are 


as follows :— 
Contract No. 21, J. B. McArthur, 246-6 miles. 
10 per cent hold back to end of April, 1909.. .. .. ..$ 624,164 37 
Nay GSINDDES) Bois ate meee wenn ea ce, 305,048 57 
Estimated value contractor’s plant and supplies.. .. 750,000 00 
Woah. Seer ae ee . D09292 94 


from what I know from persona] investigation of conditions existing on that 
part of District ‘F’ to which Mr. Lumsden took exception, I will approve the 
payment in full of McArthur’s estimate for May and 75 per cent of June estimate, 
but will withhold further payments until such time as I can figure out from my 
notes exactly how much is involved in the deductions excess overbreak and over- 
classification by the engineers, when I will submit for your information a 
detailed report covering each cutting where deductions have been made, either 
in the matter of overbreak or over-classification. 


Then there was another contractor in District ‘F’ who is referred to in the next 
paragraph, and what you say with regard to them is this :— 
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With respect to the O’Brien, Fowler & McDougall contracts in District ‘F?’ 
the original securities are still on deposit, and the work is not nearly so far 
advanced. Under the circumstances, I am strongly of the opinion that the pay- 
ments of their estimates should never have been stopped, as ample opportunity 
will offer for effecting and readjustments or revisions that may be found necessary 
before final payments will have to be even considered and no objections had been 
filed by the Grand Trunk Pacific to the work covered by these contractors. I 
there propose approving the estimates of these contractors at once. 


Now, will you explain the situation which brought forth that letter with regard to the 
estimates—the situation created by the resignation of Mr. Lumsden?—A. Well, I 
think that is explained in my letter that you read a while ago. 

Q. This letter?—A. No, the first letter. 

Q. Then we have got that; I know what you mean?—A. The letter of the 21st 
July. 4 

Q. He had resigned, stopping the payment of the estimates of the contractors ?— 
Yes. 

Q. And you had to deal, temporarily at any rate, with the allowing of the esti- 
mates to proceed ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In order to avoid tying up their money, I suppose, improperly or unjustly, 
until you had investigated the thing?—A. Well, I wanted to make sure what the 
conditions were of the work before I signed any estimates. 

Q. Then you did not sign any estimates at all until you had first examined the 
district ?—A. No. 

Q. And having done that you made this recommendation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then on District ‘B’ that follows in the next paragraph :— 

With regard to District ‘B. I have a personal knowledgé of some of the 
work on this District, and while some of the cuttings in my opinion may be over- 
classified, I am satisfied that the amount involved will not reach the amount of 
the estimates and securities held, which later at June 1, 1909, were reported by 
my predecessor as follows: 


Without giving the details it will be sufficient, perhaps, to give the—— 


By Mr. Clarke: 
\ Q. Everything is open till the final acceptance? 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—That is what I am coming to. I was just going to ask him, the 
only contractor whose contract is in question here among those mentioned is the con- 
tractor or the firm named in Contract No. 10—Macdonnell & O’Brien, 100 miles, 10 
per cent retained, and with their valuation of plant, making a total of $793,534.89. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Then you add:— 

In order to assure the progress of the work and as my inspection of Dis- 
trict ‘F’ took much longer than I anticipated, and the same may result in Dis- 
trict ‘B, I will approve the payment of 75 per cent of the estimates for June 


in this district, pending the completion of my inspection of the district, which I 


propose making at once.’ 
GORDON GRANT, 
; Chief Kngineer. 
That is the inspection of District ‘B’ ? 


Mr. Moss.—I didn’t understand, Mr. Chrysler, why there is any distinction 
between Macdonnell & O’Brien and the other contractors. 
Mr. CurysLeR.—-Because they cover the 100 miles at La Tuque. 


Mr. GRANT. 
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Mr. Moss.—The 100 miles that were objected by the Grand Trunk Pacific? 


Mr. CurRYsLER.—Yes, the only ones that Mr. Lumsden has given any evidence 
about. 


Mr. Moss.—Mr. Grant has made the distinction. He paid 75 per cent and 
held back the balance for all of them. 


Mr. Curyster.—Yes, but Mr. Lumsden’s evidence refers entirely to the contract 
of Macdonnell & O’Brien, I understand, on District ‘B? If there is any question 
as to the others, they are there. 


Mr. Moss.—I was only asking for information; I did not understand. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Then did you afterwards make any visit to District ‘ B’?—A. I did. 
Q. Your report upon that seems to be contained in your letter of 14th Septem- 
ber?—A. Yes. 


Q. It is directed to the Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, and is 
as follows :— 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sirs——With regard to my recent trip of inspection on the Macdonnell 
& O’Brien contract on District ‘B,’ mile 50 to 150, west of the Quebec bridge, 
and from mile 150 to mile 163 on the Grand Trunk Pacific contract, which con- 
tract extends from mile 150 to mile 200 west of the Quebec bridge, I may say that 
the deduction I propose making on the 13 miles of the Grand Trunk Pacifie con- 
tract for excess overbreak and over-classification will be approximately $15,000, 
and on the 100 miles of the Macdonnell & O’Brien contract approximately $272,- 
000. 

As this is a large sum of money, the deduction of which at any one time will 
seriously embarrass the contractors, and as we, in any case, have ample protec- 
tion by the amount of our 10 per cent drawback, I propose to pay the 25 per cent 
held back on the Grand Trunk estimate for June, pay the July estimate in full, 
and deduct the $15,000 from the August estimate. 

With regard to the $272,000 to be deducted from -the Macdonnell & O’Brien 
contract, I will deduct the 25 per cent still held back on their June estimate, pay 
the July estimate in full, deduct the total estimate for August, and deduct 50 
per cent of the September estimate, balance to be deducted from the October 
estimate. 


Now, that was the financial settlement—temporary settlement?—A. Temporary 
settlement. 

Q. The temporary settlement that you made of those two contracts on District 
‘B’; was the settlement final either with regard to those two contractors on District 
‘B’ or the contractor, Mr. J. B. McArthur, on District ‘F’ ?—A. No, it was not. 

Q. In what situation were you left with regard to those contractors after you 
had made this?—A. Because in most of those cuts I only went through and made no 
diggings or anything. It was all left to be settled definitely final so far as the clas- 
sification was concerned. Nothing that I did was final. 

Q. And so far as these three contracts are concerned there has been no final esti- 
mate?—A. Not yet. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You made further examination?—A. No, I ordered the cuts to be remeasured, 
which is being done. 
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Q. But so far as classification is concerned, if errors appear to have been 
made in the classification?—A. It would be adjusted later on by measurement and 


not by guess work. 
Q. It can be adjusted later on, and will be adjusted?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Can that be done accurately ?—A. It can, where there was a difference of 
opinion as to what was ledge rock and what was assembled rock. In many of those 
cuts it was all turned in as solid rock and there was no distinction made between 
ledge rock and assembled rock. 

Q. They are in the same class, are they not?—-A. They are in the same class as 
far as money is concerned, but you cannot dispute ledge rock, but there may be a 
difference of opinion as to how much assembled rock there is in a cut. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. How can you tell*after it is dislocated, so to speak?—A. Because in many 
eases, there is a distinct line between the loose rock and the assembled rock. 

Q. That is, in the bank, you mean?—A. In the side of the bank, in the side of 
the cutting, but until the ledge rock has been separated from the assembled rock, 
you can’t tell how much assembled rock the engineer has returned; so to do that you 
would have to remeasure the cutting and separate the different kinds of rock. 

Q. You will have to strip the face of the cutting in order to get at the esti- 


mate? ee 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. According to what you say, then, the object of the measurement is to separate 
for the purpose of making proper classification the quantities which have been re- 
turned as rock, into the two parts—ledge rock and assembled rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then when that is done, you can verify the ledge rock, you think, from the 
appearances on the ground? Then you can re-measure the assembled rock and see 
whether that exceeds the assembled rock that shows on the side of the cutting; sepa- 
rate that from other loose rock or common excavation ?—A. It lies on top. 

Q. Do you think that can be done? Can you get the facts?—A. That can be 
done in the majority of cases, where there is any dispute. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. It is not an absolute verification, but only an approximate?—A. Well, it is 
in many cases; it would be absolute. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. That is, if the cutting is of the same character as the slopes?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Then that appears to be referred to in the next paragraph of your letter, 
your repert-—— 

Considerable measurements will have to be made on some residencies before 
the overbreak and over-classification can be arrived at and deducted, but in some 
cases I have deducted a lump sum pending the remeasurement, so that the deduc- 
tions I have made may be less after the remeasurements. 


A. Quite correct. 
Mr. GRANT, 


AR 
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Q. Can you put that into money? I mean, is your judgement still the same as 
it was in September, 19094 Do you still think that the amount which is mentioned 
here , $272,000 is an outside amount ?—A. I think it is excessive. 

Q. But you have reserved that sum as explained in this letter?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in your view that will cover any possible change that will be made as 
the result of the more accurate measurements which you are now making, or have 


‘made. Have you made them yet?—A. They have been made. We have got a special 
man to make them. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. A special engineer, fully qualified?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Then in the next paragraph you say :— 


I beg to inform you that, so far as District ‘B’ is concerned, I have 
since the first of last June inspected, with the exception of some sand cuts, all the 
work from the Quebec bridge, mile 0, west to the 225th mile, and may say that, 
from mile 0 to mile 50, I have no fault to find with the classification that has 
been allowed, and from mile 163 to mile 225 the classification that has been al- 
lowed is also correct, and no excess overbreak has been returned on that part of 
the line. 


Q. Then the remainder is under examination, is it?—A. It is under re-measure- 
ment. 

Q. The rest of the letter refers to New Brunswick and the part of the line east 
of Quebec bridge. Then there is a later estimate contained in the letter just below 
that, with regard to the McArthur contract—letter dated 14th September; that is a 
short letter and we will put it in. It refers only to this subject. 


EXHIBIT No. 77. 
OTTAWA, Sept. 14, 1909. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sirs,—With regard to my recent trip of inspection on the J. B. McArthur 
contract in District ‘ F; I may say that the deductions I propose making for over 
returns in the matter of overbreak and overclassification will be approximately 
$370,000, but it may be less after remeasurements have been made. 

Consequently, I propose signing J. D. McArthur’s progress estimates to date, 
after deducting the above stated amount from them. 

I am sending a report to the district engineer who will have his resident 
engineers deduct the above amount in detail from their estimates. I may say 
that in some cases where the measurements were not finally made in uncom- 
pleted euttings, and where, in my opinion, over-classification had been allowed. 
I simply deducted a lump sum, and when the final measurements are made the 
district engineer will adjust the matter in accordance with the rate of classifica- 
tion we agreed to allow. 

GORDON GHANT, 
Chief Engineer. 


Q. Now, that is a later determination of the position with regard to the Me- 

- Arthur contract than that which is contained in your letter of the 24th August. In 
the meantime what have you done? You see, in the 24th August letter virtually you 

sdid you didn’t know just what would be proper to allow or to withhold until you 

considered, looked over your notes, but in the meantime you would sign the estimates; 
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now, as I understand this letter of September 14, you had made up your mind to 
something; had you in the meantime looked over your notes 2—A, When I wrote this 
letter ? 
Q. Perhaps you had not; you had something before you that made you arrive 
at a figure?—A. Yes, I had figured out the possible deductions when I wrote that 
letter. 
Q. Then what do you say with regard to this sum of $370,0002 What is your 
judgment as to it? Is it the same now as it was then—that would ‘be approximately 
sufficient?—A. Oh, I think I was on the high side. That was my intention. 

Q. What you said here is that that would be approximately $370,000 ‘but it may 
be less after re-measurements have been made’?—A. Because in any cuts, where 
measurements have to be made I simply deducted a lump sum from the estimates. 

Q. There is a revision of that? 

Mr. Macponatp.—I was going to ask whether those questicns have been finally 
determined, or are those amounts still estimated ? 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. There is a revision of that figure. In your letter of September 20, you write: 


EXHIBIT No. 78. 
OTTAWA, September 20, 1909. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Sirs,— With reference to my letter of the 14th instant re my recent inspection 
of District ‘ F; and in which I stated that I was deducting $370,000 from the pro- 
gress estimates now due Mr. McArthur. Since writing that letter, I have re- 
vised my figures, and the amount to be deducted now is $359,488.96, and my con- 
struction accountant has since informed me that Mr. Lumsden had previously 
deducted $140,086.80 from Mr. McArthur’s March estimate, and $17,000 from the 
April estimate, but for what reason I do not know, though I presume it was 
for overbreak, but he has left no record or memorandum showing from what 
residency or subcontractor or cutting he wished the above amount deducted. 

Consequently, as I am satisfied that, for the present purposes, and until the 
arbitration has taken place, the above mentioned amount is sufficient to hold back, 
I have signed McArthur’s estimates to date, after deducting the $359,488.96, less 
the amount previously deducted by Mr. Lumsden, viz.: $157,086.80, which will 
amount to a deduction on my part of $202,402,16. 


GORDON GRANT, 
Chief Engineer. 


So that is the net revision up to that date. Now, how does it stand at present? 
Has it been changed since?—A. Well, there has been quite an amount deducted by 
arbitration since. 

Q. What arbitration do you refer to?—A. The regular arbitration when we were 
out there. 

Q. You have been acting on an arbitration with the Grand Trunk Pacific in 
which you are one of the arbitrators and Mr. Killiher the other, and Mr. Schreiber 
is the third arbitrator?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It would be just as well to avoid any reference to anything 
that has to do with that part. We have nothing that will permit us under the re- 
ference to touch that at all, and anything should be entirely apart from that. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. So far as you are concerned as between you as Chief Engineer and the contrac- 
tor, is this the state of the matter?—A. That state of affairs still exists. 


Mr. GRANT. 
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Q. And with regard to the Macdonnell and O’Brien contract in section ‘B??—A. 
The measurement has not been completed owing to weather conditions. When the 
snow came on we could not do anything more about it. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. What about the O’Brien and McDougall contract?—A. All differences have 
been adjusted except one or two trifling ones between myself and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. 

Q. Apart from the arbitration?—A. That has been settled outside of the arbi- 
tration. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. But there are other matters still being arbitrated?-—A. On the McArthur 
contract only. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. I was speaking about the O’Brien and McDougall one?—A. There are no dis- 
putes on District F, except those on the McArthur contract. 

Q. They are cleaned up on all the other work ?—A. They are cleaned up on the 
O’Brien and McDougall contract. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—I think, with the permission of the committee that is as far as I 
want to go with Mr. Grant on this subject. Of course, Mr. Grant is here and he 
can give us every information at any time we call him. If you, Mr. Smith, want 
to cross-examine the witness, I have closed for the present. 

Mr. SmirH.—I won’t use the expression ‘cross-examine’ but I would like to ask 
Mr. Grant a few questions. I do not know whether the committee is going to sit 

_any_longer this evening. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We will sit a little later because we were late in getting started. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Mr. Grant, you have had considerable experience as an engineer?—A. Since 
1882. 

Q. And you have acted as engineer upon various works?—A. I have. 

Q. Perhaps you will tell us the extent of your experience, Mr. Grant, and its 
character ?—A. I went through South America in 1882 and worked on railway work 
there until 1887. From 1887 to 1890 I worked on the Intercolenial Railway. From 
1890 to 1893 on the Canadian Pacific Railway. From 1892 to 1896 in the United 
States, and from 1896 to 1905 on the Canadian Pacifice railway. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In what capacity? Of what branch have you special knowledge—A. In con- 
struction entirely. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
_Q. You worked on construction all through that time?—A. All through that time. 


By Mr. Smith:- 

Q. You have already told us that you were District Engineer of District ‘B? ?— 
A. No, Assistant District Engineer. 

Q. Assistant District Engineer of District ‘B; and you were subsequently In- 
specting Engineer for what portion of this line?—A. Well, I was supposed to be for 
all. I was subject to Mr. Lumsden’s instructions as to where he sent me. 

Q. When you say ‘for it all’ do you mean from Moncton to Winnipeg ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not for the Western Division?—A. Not west of Winnipeg. 
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Q. In your quality as Inspecting Engineer did you go over the line from time to 
time ?—A. J did. 

Q. And more particularly did you go over District ‘B,’ and District ‘F? —A. I 
made one trip over the whole of District ‘F. in July, 1907. I went over part of it in 
March, 1908, and part of it in November, 1908. pects 

Q. Would you tell the Committee what was the character of the examination of 
the cuttings you made in District ‘ F? ?—A. Well, the first, I examined more particu- 
larly in July, 1907, when I went over the whole district. In March, 1908, there was 
from three to four feet of snow on the ground and I could see very little of what was 
the classification. And the same applies to November; but in place of there being 
three feet there were three inches of snow. 

Q. In 1907 when you went there first, how far had the work progressed—A. 
About 18 per cent of it was done. 

Q. So you were able then to form an opinion of the character of the material that 
was being dealt with by the contractors?—A. Yes. j 

Q. And I suppose you must also have had some impression made upon you of 
the nature of the classification the engineers were making?—A. Yes. I considered 
it too low at that time. 

Q. You considered the engineers were classifying too low?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. I thought that material which was being 
returned as common excavation should have been loose rock. 

Q. Now, what you tell us with respect to District ‘B’ was your personal knowl- 
edge, or how was it derived? For what period were you stationed on District ‘B’ ?— 
A. As inspecting engineer? 

Q. In any quality. As assistant district engineer or as inspecting engineer ?—A. I 
was assistant district engineer from October, 1905, until May, 1907. From the time 
the work began until May, 1907, I had considerable knowledge of the classification. I 
left there in May, 1907, and up to that time there was no dispute as to classification 
with the Grand Trunk or any one else. 

Q. Up to when ?—A. Until May. 

Q. 1907 ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. On ‘B ?’—A. On ‘B? The first dispute filed by the Grand Trunk was Mr. 
Woods’ letter of October 7. I went over that work in August, 1908, and I then 
reported both to the district engineer and the Chief Engineer that in my opinion the 
classification was too high on the work west of La Tuque. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. West of La Tuque? Is that the portion that is in question here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the last inspection you made of district ‘B ?’—A. That was the last 
inspection I made before Mr. Lumsden’s trip on the arbitration. 

Q. Were you present then?—A. No. 

Q. And you have never seen it since?—A. I have seen it since, yes. 

Q. What I want to get at is this: I want you to look at sections 34, 35, and 36 of 
the specifications, with which of course you are very familiar, and tell the committee 
whether an engineer, a young resident engineer, dealing with the various geological 
formations that he had to deal with in classification there, whether in these specifi- 
cations, in your opinion, he would have sufficient- guide to classify with any very 


great degree of accuracy or any great degree of certainty?—A. Without specifie in- 
structions from his superior? 


Q. Yes?—A. No. 

Q. I take it from the fact that there were differences of opinion and that Mr. 
Lumsden, the Chief Engineer, found it necessary to publish to the engineers a special 
interpretation of these clauses, or at least of one of them, that these clauses in the 

Mr. GRANT. 
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specifications, were not sufficient guide to the young engineers. Am I right in that ?— 
A. No. 


Q. Eh?—A. No. 

Q. You think I am not right?—A. No. Not in my opinion. 

Q. Well, did you follow the question?—A. I did. 

Q. I say if this had been sufficient guide 2—A. Oh, if this had? 

Q. I say if this had been sufficient guide it is probable that there would have been 
no special interpretation necessary, the difference of opinion would not have declared 
itself?—A. Well, I don’t think it was necessary for Mr. Lumsden to publish his 
opinion. 

Q. Oh. You don’t think it was necessary ?—A. No. 

Q. But you have already told us that these specifications—taken baldly as they 
are there, and bearing in mind the special formations that you have personal know- 
ledge of—there would be great difficulty for a young engineer to classify the material 
that you knew to exist and that he met with? Is not that correct?—A. I think that 
an engineer requires to be instructed. The best way to instruct him is to go into a 
cutting and do so and not write letters to him. 

Q. Yes. I agree with you there; but let us be perfectly clear on this. You have 
got the specifications (reads) : 


Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of 
more than one cubic yard——’ 


I take it that the use of these two words means that there is some difference 
between ledges and masses? There is a distinction intended to be drawn there, isn’t 
there? It doesn’t mean masses of ledge rock because rock is found in ledges is clear 
and distinct in itself, isn’t it?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Well then, the use of the term masses means something different from ledge 
rock, doesn’t it, or from rock in ledges? Now, how would an engineer, a young resi- 
dent engineer, with the most honest intention in the world, how would he distinguish 
between these two things?—A. Without being instructed? 

Q. Yes.—A. I think he would have to do a little thinking. 

Q. He would have to do a little thinking, but to put the matter plainly, he would 
be in grave difficulty, wou'dn’t he?—A. Well, he would be obliged to ask his superior. 
Q. That is what I want to come to now. I am always asking you, Mr. Grant, 
especially to bear in mind the formation, the class of material, its union, whether it 
is cemented together in masses, all that class of material that you know-to exist there. 
And now, with that knowledge, you tell us that the young engineer would require to 
be instructed in making his distinction between rock found in ledges or masses. 
That is correct, isn’t it?—A. All that the resident engineer requires to be instructed 
in is in mixed material, how to classify it properly. He should be instructed to do so. 

Q. Well now, Mr. Grant, I suppose we will include, will we not, in masses what 
you have now spoken of as mixed material?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, taking Mr. Lumsden’s interpretations of January, 1908?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they clear up the difficulty that will exist in a young engineer’s mind ?— 
A. Not in my opinion. No, they do not. 

Q. Would you amplify that answer a little? You have had a great many years 
experience as an engineer, and in answer to Mr. Chrysler or possibly it was Mr. 
Clarke, you said you didn’t know yet the meaning intended to be conveyed by that 
blue print with the explanatory notes—A. No. 

Q. That is correct, is it?—A. I don’t know what Mr. Lumsden intended to mean. 

Q. Suppose a dozen engineers, Mr. Grant, took up that blue print with the ex- 
planatory notes, would they all understand at once what was meant, or would there 
be a difference of opinion among them as to what was meant?—A. Do you refer to 
Mr. Lumsden’s blue print? 
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Q. His blue print, his interpretation of January, 1908?—A. I don’t know that 
any of them would arrive at the same conclusion as to what was meant. 

Q. Even engineers of experience?—A. Even engineers of experience. 

Q. Well then, how could resident engineers who, I suppose, are not taken from 
the most experienced classes, are they?—A. Well no, they would not be, young resi- 
dent engineers. 

Q. If there would be probably no two opinions among a dozen experienced en- 
gineers, how could young engineers be certain as to what that interpretation meant, 
or as to how there were to classify under it?—A. They could not be. 

Q. Then, in your letter of August 24 you have spoken of the cuttings where 
‘my predecessor’s interpretation of the specifications, together with his explanatory 
blue print diagram, have in my opinion been misunderstood or misinterpreted by 
some of the engineers on this work.’ Did it occasion you any surprise that they were 
misunderstood or misinterpreted?—A. It did not, because I knew as inspecting en- 
gineer, they were misunderstood and misinterpreted, and I informed the Chief En- 
gineer of that fact. A year before he went to arbitrate I knew that they were mis- 
understood from one end of the line to the other. : 

Q. What action did Mr. Lumsden take when you informed him?—A. None at 
all that I knew of. 

Q. Was the thing left in the nebulous condition for the young engineer to make 
the best he could of it?—A. So far as I know. : 

Q. Please tell us now in what particulars these specifications are indefinite, I 
mean in what particulars Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation of these specifications is 
indefinite?—A. Do you mean his blue print? 

Q. His blue print, with the explanatory notes.—A. Well, he gives you a picture 
to classify by. That is indefinite, and he leaves it to the judgment of the engineer 
to classify according to the picture. 

Mr. CLARRKE.—Not a moving picture either. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Does that blue print afford any special guide in dealing with the various 
classes of massed material that the young engineer would meet with2—A. No. Be- 
cause the engineer’s guide as far as massed material is concerned, depends greatly 
on the hardness of the material as to which he gets no guide in the picture. The diff- 
culty in removing it has more to do with it than the look of it. 

Q. And there is no scale or no dimension shown in the blue print, is there?—AL 
No. There is no scale showing what sizes of rocks. The rocks may be very small 
and still be very much more difficult to remove than if they were larger and the 
material between them less cemented. 

Q. Well then, on the whole, you are not surprised that this misinterpretation of 
the specifications should exist?—A. I am not. surprised that the engineers and Mr. 
Lumsden should have a difference of opinion. 

Q. Now, I agree with Mr. Chrysler in appreciating the delicacy of your position 
as Chief Engineer, and also as arbitrator, so that you will, of course, Mr. Grant, use 
your own discretion in answering any questions. You say that in your opinion they 
did over-classify and you give as an example that where large masses were thrown 
up by a blast some of it should have been turned in as loose rock. Now, would it be 
possible for you to form an accurate opinion of the material as it existed previous to 
the blasts¢—A. Where? 

Q. The blast that you say some of it should have been turned in as loose rock ?— 
A. Well, if you take District B, I based my opinion on various trips before Mr. 
Lumsden ever visited it. 

Q. Yes?—A. And my conversation with both the Division and Resident En- 

Mr. GRANT. 
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gineers on the work. My opinion of the classification on that part of the work was 
formed long before I was Chief Engineer. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. And what was that opinion ?—A. That it was too high in many cases. I saw 
that work when it was going on. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. It was too high in massed material or in mixed material ?—A. Yes. There is 
no question in any other material. 

Q. You do not suggest for a moment that there was any over-classification in 
ledge rock for instance.—A. No. 

Q. The only question is you say that where material was moved by blasting some 
of it should have been returned as loose rock instead of solid rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, let me put the question to you in this way: under the interpretation 
put upon these clauses of the specifications by Mr. Lumsden in 1908, illustrated by his 
blue print ?—A. Yes? 

Q. Would a young engineer be justified, or would he not, in classing that material 
which was just removed by blasting as assembled rock?—A. Not unless it was suffi- 
ciently cemented together to justify his doing so. 

Q. Yes, but we are dealing now with material that was being blasted.—A. Oh, 
well—— 

Q. Because I was taking your own illustration, and the fact that it was blasted 
I assumed to be some evidence that it could not be removed otherwise—A. A con- 
tractor will blast sand and gravel if he thinks he can fool the engineer into allowing 
him solid rock for it. 

Q. Now, in what cases did you find that this material that was removed by blast- 
ing ought not to have been removed by blasting ?—A. In many cases. 

Q. Then you were of opinion that the fault was in resorting to blasting when it 
was not necessary ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What action did you yourself take when you saw it?—A. I reported it to the 
engineer. 

Q. To Mr. Lumsden?—A. To Mr. Doucet. 

Q. That you have said was more than a year previous to his interpretation ?—A. 
It was a year after his interpretation. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. A year, was it?—A. Well, it was six months after his interpretation. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Did you report the matter in writing?—A. I reported later in writing to Mr. 
Lumsden when he took no action on my verbal report. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Lumsden about it?—A. I did. 

Q. What did he say about it?—A. Nothing. 

Q. He paid no attention to it?—A. Paid no attention to it so far as I know. 

Q. Then did you take steps yourself to prevent it in future?—A. Yes. I asked 
Mr. Lumsden’s permission to go back, and Mr. Doucet and I went over the work again 
and the classification was reduced in many cuttings. 

Q. That was done on your own initiative?—A. Yes. 

Q. And not on Mr. Lumsden’s?—A. No. 

Q. Then am I right now in understanding your answer to be that you and Mr. 
Doucet together did correct—A. Yes. 

Q. What you have spoken of ?—A. We did correct it but I am of opinion it could 
stand a little more correcting. 

3—33 
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Q. It could stand a little more correction. Without going into figures at all, Mr. 
Grant, can you give us some idea of the extent of what you have now spoken of, or 
can you give us any idea of the extent to which it has not been corrected yet? You 
and Mr. Doucet together corrected, I understand, the principal portion of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. That you found was wrong? Well now, can you tell us what is the amount 
that was not corrected ?—A. In money or yards? 

Q. We have been talking about percentages. Give us some idea of the percent- 
age—A. You mean with regard to the whole contract? 

Q. No. Not the whole contract, the portion in dispute in District B and District 
F, to what extent has there been in your opinion A. Over-classification ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, I don’t know. I would make a wild guess, perhaps one per cent. 

Q. Would it exceed twice as much as one per cent?—A. No. I don’t think so. 

Q. It would not exceed two per cent?—A. No. I don’t think so. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. That is, which still remains to be corrected?—A. Yes. 
Q. Or is that altogether?—A. Which still remains to be corrected. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You would make it as a hazard that it would be somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of one per cent and you feel certain that it would not?—A. Oh, I can’t tell to a 
certain, I am only guessing. The thing is—— 

Q. Did you find any under-classification?—A. Yes, I did, and that has not been 
corrected as yet. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What percentage would there be under-classification?—A. When I went over 
the line as Chief Engineer I only looked at the over-classification. I looked at the 
under-classification too but I didn’t raise any classification because there was no 
Grand Trunk representative with me. That is a matter that has still to be taken into 
consideration. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. When you spoke of that one and two per cent as being still to be considered, 
that is to say one or two per cent of the cuttings or of the work ?—A. I mean-to say 
one or two per cent of the quantity moved on the contract. 

Q. The whole quantity moved?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which requires to be re-considered? You do not mean that there would be a 
correction of one or two per cent? There would be one or two per cent of the quantity 
removed which had to be reconsidered ?—-A. I mean the dispute as to the classification 
of one or two per cent of the total amount of work done. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say that it might amount to one per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. Just a wild guess, that it might amount to one per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. What I am anxious to get at is whether it is a large proportion or a small 
proportion. Now, Mr. Grant, are you absolutely certain that there has been under- 
classification ?—A. I am, in certain cuttings, yes. 

Q. Now when you have given a percentage, it, of course, is not to be taken as 
binding upon you, but I wish to have before the committee some idea of whether this 
was a very serious proportion or whether a small proportion; you speak of possibly 
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one, or certain not over two per cent. You mean, or do you mean of the material 
moyed from the cuts?—A. I mean of the excavation moved on the contract, 
Q. That is to say of the material that had to be classified?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. And the question in regard to that one or two per cent is as to whether it 
should be solid rock, loose rock or common excavation?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. How do you account for under-classification and over-classification in others? 
Would it be on account of a difference of engineers, or one engineer erring in both 
directions?—A. It is the same engineer erring in both directions. You will find a cut 
under-classified by an engineer who may have over-classified in a neighbouring cut. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I think a reasonable question to put, to have the case clear now is, how do 
you account for the over-classification and under-classification?—A. By want of ex- 
perience in the resident engineer. 

Q. In what regard?—A. In dealing with mixed material. 

Q. What about the interpretation of January 8 and the indefiniteness of the 
specifications. How far do they contribute as a cause for that or as a reason for it?— 
A. I think the interpretation is to blame for most of it. 

Q. I suppose that would include the indefiniteness in the specification previous 
to the interpretation?—A. Well, I don’t know what reason he had for writing it. / 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


m Q. The specifications themselves are not so definite?—A. The specifications in 
my mind are all right. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Mr. Grant, you have already told us that any young resident engineer would 
require to be instructed with regard to this mixed material, or rock in masses ?— 
A. He would require to be instructed on añy job, under any specification. 

Q. You told us a while ago that you had never heard the term ‘ assembled rock.’ 
Isn’t it a fact that in the country that this line runs through you meet a very much 
greater proportion of massed material than you would in ordinary railway construc- 
tion?—A. You would, so far as District ‘B’ is concerned. 

Q. Wouldn’t you also in District ‘F’ ?—A. No. 

Q. Is that a common formation, what they were, I suppose, agreed to call 
assembled rock? Do you consider that a common formation?—A. You don’t meet it 
to the same extent in District ‘F’ as you do in District ‘B? 

Q. Don’t you meet it to a much greater extent in District ‘F’ than you would 
if you were 300 miles south of the line2—A. You meet more than you do along the 
C.P.R., but it is practically all in the eastern 50 miles of the McArthur contract. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. From what point?—A. From mile 0 to mile 50 or 60. 
Q. Where is mile 0?—A. At Superior Junction. 
Q. From that point 50 miles west?—A. Yes, and the rest of the contract is more 
or less all ledge rock. 
_ The CHatrRMAN.—I suppose we had better adjourn. 
Mr. SmirH.—We will finish with Mr. Lumsden to-morrow and go on with Mr. 
Grant afterwards. : 


The Committee adjourned at 10.35 p.m. 
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Tuurspay, April 14, 1910. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. Geoffrion in the Chair. 


The Examination of Mr. Hues D. LUMSDEN was resumed. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Mr. Lumsden, Mr. Huestis, the assistant district engineer of District ‘F’ 


forwarded to the Commission notes on the arbitration trip, dated Quebec, June 23, 
1909, which I will now put in as follows :— 


EXHIBIT No. 79. 
QUEBEC, June 23, 1909. 
NOTES OF ARBITRATION TRIP DISTRICT ‘B? 


June 16 to 22, 1909. 


We were notified that arbitrators under agreement with the Grand Trunk 
Pacific would arrive at Quebec Tuesday morning, June 15, and requested to 
arrange for a special train to leave Quebec at 9.30 Tuesday morning to proceed 
to La Tuque and inspect cuttings under dispute as to classification. 

These disputed cuttings did not extend further north than the 132nd mile. 
Late Monday night received telegram to postpone trip until Wednesday morning, 
June 16. Messrs. Schreiber and Lumsden arrived Tuesday morning and about 
10 o’clock Mr. Lumsden came to district office and stated that the other arbitra- 
tor, Mr. Kelliher, would leave Montreal at noon that day and to arrange for a 
special train to be ready to leave at 10 p.m. or at such hour as to ensure us 
being at the 132nd mile at day-light Wednesday morning the 46th, as he stated 
that it was agreed between himself and Mr. Schreiber that the inspection would 
not go further north and would only refer to disputed work. The train arrange- 
ments were accordingly made, engineers and contractors notified, when at 5 
p.m. a telephone from Mr. Lumsden changed this and asked for the special to 
leave Quebec Wednesday 16 at 9.30 a.m. 

We left Quebec Wednesday morning and arrived at La Tuque about 3 p.m., 
and at end of steel (1404 mile) at 7.30 p.m. 

Wednesday night Mr. Lumsden came in to our car and said the arbitrators 
wanted to go to the 150th mile, although it was beyond the disputed work, but 
that he would not take notes except for the disputed work, and that also, as Mr. 
Schreiber wanted an early start, we would start at 5 a.m., the next morning. 
Without any further information or notice, the arbitrators passed our car at 
4.40 a.m. while we were at breakfast and walked north. 

We, Messrs. Doucet, Doheny, Fotheringham and self left at 5 a.m. sharp, 
but did not see any sign of the three in advance until we got to Oraig & 
Thompson’s camp, mile 150. In the meantime we had picked up Resident 
Engineer Paris and met Division Engineer Darcy. 

While at Craig’s camp a shout came from the line about one-quarter mile 
distant, and shortly after Mr. Kelliher descended and peremptorily demanded 
our notes, &e. We all walked up to the line, and I explained to Mr. Lumsden 
that I had brought no notes covering that piece of the line as he had informed 
me that it was not to be officially arbitrated on, and I naturally thought that 
this trip more of curiosity or a desire to see how far advanced the construction 
was. However, Mr. Paris (the resident engineer) had his notes, and corroborated 
by Mr. Fotheringham (district engineer, Grand Trunk Pacific) called them out 
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for a-certain distance, giving the limit of each cutting and the number of cubic 
yards of solid rock, loose rock and common excavation returned to date. 

Messrs. Lumsden and Kelliher took these notes down in a little book, and 
as Mr. Schreiber was not doing so, I asked him, ‘Mr. Schreiber are you not 
taking any notes over this section ? and ke replied ‘No,’ which confirmed my 
belief that it was not to be arbitrated upon. 

On the question of solid rock being described as assembled rock, Mr. Kelli- 
her broadly stated that there was no ‘assembled rock in this country, nothing 
but sand and boulders,’ this opinion either being formed before he visited the 
work or during the ten mile walk at the rate of 2} to 3 miles per hour and 
looking at finished slopes. 

As this statement simply revived the much discussed interpretation of the 
specifications, and as his interpretation was different from ours, it was useless 
to talk further, so we kept a little in advance and left the resident engineer to 
simply give quantities, the station number of each cutting and say whether it 
was ledge rock, or what he (the resident engineer) called assembled rock. 

Generally speaking, the procedure was the same over the whole of the dis- 
trict, the obtaining of quantities and station numbers from each resident 
engineer, a walk through the cutting and the putting down of notes. 

Mr. Kelliher and Mr. Schreiber always kept together and Mr. Kelliher put 
the notes down in his book. Mr. Lumsden took independent notes; Mr. 
Schreiber took none at all (t.e., he did not write any down). 

Between the 132nd and the 150th mile in only two cases to my knowledge 
was any attempt at inspection made, one where Mr. Kelliher in questioning 
Resident Engineer Cressman as to cemented material, walked up to the finished 
slope and rooted out with his foot some boulders and remarked, ‘Do you call 
that cemented ?’ when Cressman replied that it was not now, but it was different 
after two years’ exposure. 

Another case was on side of hill where a pick and shovel were used and men 
dug about a foot into the slope. 

At about the 132nd mile cut station 6576-92, Resident Engineer Girdwood 
was questioned as to how he got his 1,174 cubie yards of solid rock, and he 
replied in boulder measurements, and led the arbitrators to believe that each 
individual boulder measured 1 c.y. which I knew he did not mean, and which 
afterwards Mr. Bourgeois informed me was not the case, 2s the cut in question 
was a mass of boulders cemented together and Girdwood had taken measure- 
ments of all boulders for a certain time to arrive at a means of estimating the 
percentage of solid rock in the cutting, based on our interpretation of ‘ assem- 
bled rock,’ as the material was cemented together. 

Mr, Kelliher and Mr. Schreiber stated that each boulder must measure 1 c.y., 
and when I stated that even in the case of individual boulders not necessarily 
cemented together, Mr. Woods had told me that it was not absolutely customary 
that they should measure 1 cy. or 27 c. ft. exactly, but that where a boulder 
separate or detached was of such a size as not to be handled by two or three men, 
it could be called a yard, Mr. Kelliher said Mr. Woods had nothing to do with 
it; he did not make up specifications, and this was not in the specifications. 


The following is a diary of each day’s work :— 


June 17.—Inspected 150-1403 mile; walked 20 miles, 5 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

June 18.—Inspected 1403-1224 mile; hand car and train, 18 miles, 7 a.m. 
to 3.30 p.m. 

June 19.—Inspected 1224-111 mile; walked 114 miles, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

June 20.—Inspected 111-92 mile; hand car 12 miles; walked 7 miles, 
7.30 a.m. to 6 p-m. 

June 21.—Inspected 92-65 mile; hand car 27 miles, 7.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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June 22.—Inspected 65-50 mile; hand car 15 miles and return 11 miles, 
6 a.m. to 12 noon. 


The above will show how thorough the inspection was. Some classified 
cuts their hand car did not even stop at, notes being made ‘en route.’ 

We had photographs of the different cuts in progress of construction, but 
were not questioned or asked to produce anything, and the only engineer question- 
ed on oath was Mr. Bourgeois who, unfortunately, was sick and in the doctor’s 
hands and unable to accompany the arbitrators over the line. 


H. E. HURSLUIS, 
Asst. District Engineer. 
He says in the foregoing letter: 


We were notified that arbitrators under agreement with the Grand Trunk 
Pacific would arrive at Quebec, Tuesday morning, June 15, and requested to 
arrange for a special train to leave Quebec at 9.80 Tuesday morning, to proceed 
to La Tuque, and inspect cuttings under dispute as to classification. 

These disputed cuttings did not extend further north than the 132nd mile. 
Late Monday night received telegram to postpone trip until Wednesday morning, 
June 16. Messrs. Schreiber and Lumsden arrived Tuesday morning, and about 
10 o’clock came to District office and stated that the other arbitrator Mr. Kelli- 
her would leave Montreal at noon that day, and to arrange for a special train 
to be ready at 10 p.m., or at such an hour as to ensure being at the 132nd mile 
at daylight Wednesday morning the 16th as he stated it was agreed upon be- 
tween himself and Mr. Schreiber that the inspection would not go further north 
and would only refer to disputed work. 


Is that correct ?—A. I cannot say as to the arrangement myself with Mr. Schreiber. 
I don’t recollect that. 

Q. It may or may not have occurred?—A. It may or may not. I am not sure 
whether Mr. Schreiber and I did not think it was worth while going, but after they 
met together, I think we then concluded to go further. I am not prepared to say 
whether they did or did not. 

Q. Mr. Huestis says that that occurred; You are not prepared to contradict 
him?—A. I cannot say whether they did or did not. 

Q. And again: 

‘The train arrangements were accordingly made, engineers and contractors 
notified, when at 5 p.m. a telephone from Mr. Lumsden changed this and asked 
for the special to leave Quebec, Wednesday, 16, at 9.30 a.m. 

We left Quebec Wednesday morning and arrived at La Tuque about 3 p.m. 
at end of steel (1404 mile) at 7.30 p.m. 

Wednesday night Mr. Lumsden came into our car and said the arbitrators 
wanted to go to the 150th mile although it was beyond the disputed work, but 
that he would not take notes, except for the disputed work, and that also, as Mr. 
Schreiber wanted an early start, we would start at 5 a.m. the next morning. 

Q. Is that correct ?—A. I cannot say as to that, that I would not take notes along 
with the other arbitrators, but I did take notes. i 

Q. Have you any recollection of your getting into the car and making a state- 
ment to the engineers?—A. I have a recollection of getting into the car and telling 
them something, but I do not remember saying I would not take notes. 


Q. You cannot recollect what it was?—A. No, I cannot recollect any conversa- 
tion. 


Q. (Reading): 

‘ Without any further information or notice the arbitrators passed our car 
at 4.40 a.m. while we were at breakfast and walked north.—A. Yes. 

‘We, Messrs. Doucet, Doheny, Fotheringham and self, left at 5 a.m. sharp 
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por did not see any sign of the three in advance until we got to Craig & Thomp- 
son’s camp, mile 150. In the meantime we had picked up Resident Engineer 
Paris and met Division Engineer Darcy. 

‘ While at Craig’s camp a shout came from the line about one-quarter mile 


Sage and shortly after Mr. Kelliher descended and peremptorily demanded our 
notes, &e. 


Do you remember that?—A. Mr. Kelliher went ahead to catch the engineers. I re- 
member that, but I did not hear any of the conversation. 


Q. You were not there2—A. I was not there. 
Q. (Reading): 

‘We all walked up the line and I explained to Mr. Lumsden that I had 
brought no notes covering that piece of the line as he had informed me that it 
was not to be officially arbitrated on, and I naturally thought that this trip was 
more of a curiosity or a desire to see how far advanced the construction was. 
However, Mr. Paris (the resident engineer) had his notes and corroborated by 
Mr. Fotheringham (district engineer, G.T.P.), called them out for a certain dis- 
tance, giving the limit of each cutting and the number of cubic yards of solid 
rock, loose rock and common excavation returned to date. 

“Messrs. Lumsden & Kelliher took these notes down in a little book and as 
Mr. Schreiber was not doing so I asked him, “ Mr. Schreiber, are you not taking 
any notes over this section?” And he replied “ No,” which confirmed my belief 
that it was not to be arbitrated upon. 

‘On the question of solid rock being described as assembled rock, Mr. 
Kelliher broadly stated that there was no assembled rock in this country, noth- 
ing but sand and boulders, this opinion being formed either before he visited 
the works or during the ten-mile walk at the rate of 24 or 3 miles an hour and 
looking at finished slopes.’ 


Do you remember that statement?—A. I cannot remember that statement. 


Q. You can conceive of its being made?—A. I cannot say whether it was made 


or not. 


Q. (Reading): 

“As this statement simply revived the much discussed interpretation of the 
specifications, and as his interpretation was different from ours, it was useless 
to talk further, so we kept a little in advance and left the resident engineer to 
simply give quantities, the station number of each cutting, and say whether it 
was ledge rock or what he (the resident engineer) called assembled rock, 

“Generally speaking, the procedure was the same over the whole of the dis- 
trict, the obtaining of quantities, and station numbers from each resident en- 
gineer, a walk through the cutting, and the putting down of notes.’ 


A. The only portion in dispute, the portion in dispute was, but where it was not in 
dispute, I did not confer with Mr. Kelliher with regard to it. 


Q. I thought you told us the other day you did confer in a number of cases?—A. 


Not regarding places not in dispute, not regarding the first eight miles, whatever it 


Q. T think you said so. You may not have meant it—A. I certainly did not. 


The only portion in dispute, the portion in dispute was, but where it was not in 
dispute. 


Q. You mean you had no conversation at all regarding the portions that were 


only portion in dispute, the portion in dispute, but where it was not in dispute. 


Q. That is referring to District ‘B’?—A. Yes. 
Q. That does not apply to District ‘F’ ?—A. No. 
Q. District ‘F’? You went over them indiscriminately ?—A. Yes. 
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‘ Mr. Kelliher and Mr. Schreiber always kept together and Mr. Kelliher put ~ 


the notes down in the book. Mr. Lumsden took independent notes. Mr. Schreiber 
took none at all (7.e.) he did not write any down.’ 

A. That I think is correct. 
Q. (Reading) : 

‘Between the 132nd and the 150th mile in only two cases to my knowledge 
was any attempt at inspection made, one where Mr. Kelliher in questioning 
Resident Engineer Cressman as to cemented material, walked up to the finished 
slope and rooted out with his foot some boulders and remarked, “Do you call 
that cemented?” When Cressman replied that it was not now, but that it was 
different after two years’ exposure.’ 


Do you 1emember that incident?—A. I don’t remember the incident, but it is 
quite possible. 
Q. (Reading): 
‘Another case was on side of hill where a pick and shovel were used and 
men dug about a foot into the slope.’ 


A. As I was telling you yesterday, I remember we dug, I could not remember where 
it was. > 
Q. The 132nd to the 150th mile, that was not diaputed territory was it?—A. No. 
Q. (Reading): 

‘At about the 132nd mile cut station 6,576-92, Resident Engineer Girdwood 
was questioned as to how he got his 1,174 cubic yards of solid rock and he re- 
plied in boulder measurements, and led the arbitrators to believe that each 
individual boulder measured 1 c. y., which I knew he did not mean, and which 
afterwards Mr. Bourgeois informed me was not the case, as the cut in question 
was a mass of boulders, cemented together and Girdwood had taken measure- 
ments of all boulders for a certain time to arrive at a means of estimating the 
percentage of solid rock in the cutting based on our interpretatiun of ‘ assembled 
rock,’ as the material was cemented together. 


Have you any recollection with regard to that?2—A. I have no recollection with re- 
gard to it. 

Q. Is 6,576 one of those mentioned by you?—A. I will have to look at my notes. 
I do not notice it, but I will look up the notes I have. I have no special note about 
that more than that it was debatab'e. .I have at the head of the page, where the 
complaints commenced; that is the cutting. 

Q. 6,576?—A. 6,576 to 6,592. 

Q. That is where the debate commenced?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is where the territory in dispute commenced?—A. Yes, I think that 
must be a station that is mentioned in Mr. Woods’ complaint. 

Q. He goes on (reading): 

‘Mr. Kelliher and Mr. Schreiber stated that each boulder must measure 1 

e.y., and when I stated that even in the case of individual boulders not 

necessarily cemented together, Mr. Woods had told me it was not absolutely cus- 

tomary that they should measure 1 cy. or 27 ce. ft. exactly, but that where 

a boulder separate or detached was of such a size as not to be handled by two or 


three men, it could be called a yard, Mr. Kelliher said Mr. Woods had nothing 
to do with it; he did not make up specifications.’ 


Do you remember that incident ?—A. I don’t remember that. 
Q. Then he gives a diary of each day’s work, which I presume is correct. You 
might read it over without bothering to read it out. 
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Mr. Macponatp.—What is that you are reading? 

Mr. Moss.—This is Mr. Huestis’ report on the arbitration trip on District ‘B?— 
—A. As far as I can tell this is correct, but mine is done by stations and this is 
done by mileage and I cannot compare the mileage very well. 

Q. I presume it is approximately correct anyway ?—A. I think so. 

Q. He goes on to say: 


“The above will show how thorough the inspection was. Some classified 
cuts their hand-car did not even stop at; notes being made ‘en route.’ 


Is that correct ?—A. I think it was. 
Q. (Reading) : 

“We had photographs of the different cuts in progress of construction, but 
were not questioned or asked to produce anything, and the only engineer ques- 
tioned on oath was Mr. Bourgeois who, unfortunately was sick and in the doc- 
tor’s hands and unable to accompany the arbitrators over the line.’ 


A. That is correct. 
Q. To go back to District ‘F; do you remember a cut known as the Dutton 
cut, station 148 to 160 at mileage 132. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Is that the second series of numbers?—A. That is the second series of num- 
bers. What station was that, Mr. Moss? 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. 148 to 160 at mileage 132. Perhaps this will refresh your memory about 
this?—A. I have station 188 to 131. I have from 144 plus 50 to 161. 


Mr. CHRYSLER.— That includes it. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Do you remember between the 25th February and 5th March, 1908, you told 
us of your paying a visit to District ‘F’?—A. Yes, I think I did. I find on March 
3, 1908, I left an order at 805 to drive to camp Fire, big cut. 

Q. That, is the Dutton cut A. That is the Dutton cut, I think. 

Q. You went there at Mr. Poulin’s request?—A. Mr. Poulin was with me, Mr. 
McFarlane and Mr. Hazelwood. 

Q. I am told it was at Mr. Poulin’s request you visited that cut, because he 
wanted to get your views on it, because it was one of the most difficult cuts on the 
whole job?—A. That is the cut I arranged with Mr. Poulin, to the best of my recol- 
lection, we were to take out eventually at what it cost. 

Q. That is correct, you went there at his request?—A. I think it was at his re- 
quest; I think it was. 

Q. I am speaking of your recollection?—A. I think it was. 

Q. It was as a matter of fact one of the most difficult cuts on the whole job?— 
A. Yes, it was a very bad cut. 

Q. Then you discussed the matter on the cut with Mr. Poulin, McFarlane and 
Dutton ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who was Mr. Dutton?—A. Dutton was the sub-contractor; I have not got 
Mr. Dutton’s name, but I think he was there. Mr. McFarlane and Mr. Hazelwood 
were there. 

Q. It was then and there agreed upon between you and Mr. Dutton that you 
would recommend to the Commissioners that a special price be paid for taking out a 
portion of the cut?—A. Yes. 

Q. Previded the erntractor kept a full force on the work day and night, so as to 
tush it through ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And you instructed the local enginers to prepare a report on the cut?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Setting this out, and agreed that you would recommend that a special ar- 
rangement be made and an order in council obtained providing for that payment ?— 
A. Yes, there were certain stations that were mentioned, between certain stations. 
It did not include the tunnel, but it included the cut which lay about east of the 
tunnel. 

Q. Then Mr. Poulin did make a report on the 17th March, do you remember ‘that? 
—A. I remember getting a statement; I cannot remember the date on which I got it. 

Q. Shortly afterwards you got a statement explaining the situation, and you then 
reiterated your promise to recommend that price and to get an order in council ap- 
proving it?—A. I do not remember promising to get an order in council, but that 
would have to be done. 

Q. You recommended to forward the obtaining of the order in council, which 
of course, would be necessary to give validity to your arrangements?—A. I remember 
distinetly stating that the cut should be treated in that way, and of course as it was 
exceptional from the contract, it would have to go through the Commissioners to be 
approved by the Governor in Council, I presume. 

Q. You understood that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course that is obvious?—A. Yes. 

Q. The contractor did go on on the strength of that arrangement-—A. I believe so. 

Q. And worked a full force day and night and the cut was practically completed 
in December, 1908?—A. I don’t know the date it was completed. 

Q. Completed a long time?—A. Completed long before the track got there. 

Q. It has been completed for a long time now, for over one year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever do anything about getting that agreement implemented ?—A. No, 
I never completed it. 

Q. Did you ever report it to the commission or recommend it?—A. I don’t re- 
member ever putting anything in writing. I may have talked it over verbally. 

Q. You never did anything to implement your promise?—A.I don’t think so, 
not in writing. 

Q. Before going into the merits—there were a number of other arrangements 
of that kind which were made and which have not been implemented?—A. I don’t 
know of a number of cases. 

Q. Was not there some arrangement about rock in coffer dam, or something of 
that sort, rock under water?—A. There was that question of rock in excavation for 
foundations being paid for at three times the price of loose rock. 

Q. Rock under water in foundations?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what I mean?—A. That was included in the subsequent contracts, 
but was not in the contract of McArthur and Macdonell and O’Brien. | 

Q. You did make that arrangement with the contractors didn’t you?—A. There 
was some discussion with the Auditor General about it; he took the matter up I think 
and in a letter to the commissioners, I stated that I considered I had taken that 
view of it, that they should be allowed the same as the contractors who subsequently 
made contracts for similar work. 

Q. But you never did anything further to implement that arrangement; that 
was practically an arrangement with the contractors before they went on with the 
work?—A. They had been going on with a lot of work prior to that. 

Q. Then dealing with the specification of this Dutton cut, don’t you think you 
should have done something more?—A. The reason I did not do anything more was 
there were some questions I took up in connection with the measurements. I cannot 
remember now definitely what they were. 

Q. I don’t see what the measurements had to do with it?—A. The measurements 
had to do with it. 
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Q. I mean if there was a definite arrangement that there was to be a certain 
price that would have to be paid if it could be put through without—A. That was 
the bulk of some 

Q. It was so much per yard, $1.25 per cubic yard?—A. There was a certain 
amount of the work done previously to that, and there was a certain portion of the 
cut that was not included, an end of the cut, which went from a certain station to 
another station. I had some doubts as to whether there was not more included in 
tle cut than was originally intended. 

Q. Did you ever take any steps to resolve those doubts?—A. I cannot remember. 
I wrote several letters in connection with that, but I do not remember that. 

Q. At any rate you never did anything previous to your resigning to get them 
straightened up?—A. No. I did not get them straightened up. 

Q. Then to change the subject and returning now to your list of stations which 
you criticised in your Return on page 30, there are some five stations where you have 
the note ‘re-measure??—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recollect now whether that means that you ordered the work to be 
re-measured or can you tell me exactly what it does mean?—A. It was meant that 
before any -decision should be given, that they should be remcasured. That is my 
recollection. ; 

Q. Well, do you know that these cuts were already under process of remeasure- 
ment under instructions of the district engineer?—A. I cannot say positively. I 
have some recollection that some one told me that they were to be remeasured or 
something of that kind; some of them, I cannot tell which ones. 

Q. You were told that there were a number of cuts?—A. Yes, one cut. There 
may have been more. 

Q. In respect of which instructions to re-measure had been given by the district 
engineer?—A. Yes. 

Mr. CurysLer.—Are you speaking at ‘B’ or ‘F? 

Mr. Moss.— F’ I am speaking of. 

- Mr. Curysier.—J ust above in ‘B’ there are a lot. 

Mr. Moss.—Yes. 

Mr. Curyster.—This refers to ‘F? 

Mr. Moss.—This refers to ‘F? Yes. 

Q. The same thing was true on ‘B?’ wasn’t it?—A. Yes, there were some cases 
in. B~=t00. 

Q. Where instructions had already been given?—A. I don’t remember whether 
instructions were given or not, but I know there were some places we thought should 
be remeasured. 

Q. In the case, Mr. Lumsden, apart from the question of assembled rock and any 
dispute as to the interpretation of the classification, of a work of this magnitude 
you would expect a certain difference of opinion between engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. As to classification, and you would expect to find possibly certain discrepan- 
cies, or certain inaccuracies, possibly in the measurement, &c.—A. Yes. 

Q. You could not expect to find the work perfect?—A. No. 

Q. And to sum up, and speaking broadly, is it fair to say that the whole result 
of your arbitration trip, such as it was, was simply, apart from matters which might 
arise in any inspection trip, to convince you that you were at loggerheads with your 
engineers as to the interpretation of the specifications?—A. I did not agree with 
them in classification, that is the whole thing. 

Q. That is really the core of the whole matter?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the real thing that led to your resignation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, in regard to the taking of these depositions by the engineers, 
is it not a fact that while the examinations were going on Mr. Schreiber interrupted 
several times cutting short the explanations of the engineers?—A. Well, I can’t 
recall it to my mind. . 

Q. And instructed the stenographer to cut out certain portions of their explana- 
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tions?—A. Well, no, I don’t recollect it, I won’t say it wasn’t so, and I can’t say it 
was, I don’t recollect it. 
Mr. Moss.—That is all, Mr. Lumsden. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. I wanted to ask you, Mr. Lumsden, two or three things only, one of them 
about the quantities or estimate as to cost prepared before the letting of the con- 
tracts. That was done, I think you said, under your instructions?—A. Yes, that 
was immediately. prior to the contracts being let. 

Q. Now when were those contracts let? The two contracts most in evidence here, 
the contract of McArthur on District ‘F; and the contract of Macdonell & O’Brien 
on District ‘B, were among the first, I think?—A. They were the first. 

Q. They were naturally the first?—A. They were to my recollection the first. 

Q. Do you remember when they were let?—A. I think it was early in 1906. 

Q. We can get that date supplied perhaps, but I don’t think it has been given 
in evidence yet. 

Mr. Macponatp.—No, but it would be desirable to have the date and the date of 
beginning the work, and some facts like that which would stand out as an index. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.— Yes, we have nothing here, until the examination of the work 
beginning in 1907. 

Mr. MACDONALD. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Can you say that from your notes or by relying upon your memory? Or 
perhaps we will have to get it?—A. I think you may get it much more reliable from 
the Commissioners, I haven’t the exact dates regarding the contracts. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Smith will arrange to get that from the Commission, no 
doubt, so as to get on the records a statement showing the dates of each of the 
successive steps in regard to these particular contracts which are referred to in Mr. 
Lumsden’s letters. 

Mr. Smiru.—tThere will be no difficulty about that?—A. Oh, no, there will be 
no difficulty about that, the Commissioners have it. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Y ou see, Mr. Chairman, it is not advisable to delay asking Mr. 
Lumsden for his memory about these dates. 

The CHairMAan.—No, no. 

Mr. CurysLter.—But I want to get from him before his examination concludes 
his personal knowledge about the step taken to ascertain the quantities. We will get 
the dates in connection with that later on. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Now the quantities, as has appeared in this examination, have been made 
the subject of some Return to the House and have been quoted. The quantities 
and the estimated cost of which you have been speaking, prepared before the 
contracts were let, were not prepared for the purpose of any return to the House, 
I suppose, they were made for the purpose of affording information upon which to 
determine between the different tenders?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct?—A. That is correct. 

Q. It is that information about which I want to ask you. Now what information 
did you obtain prior to inviting tenders because you would have that information 
would you not before inviting the tenders, or was it had in the interval?—A. We had 
most of it before, but some of it niay have come in in the interval. The surveys were 
all going on at that time, some location, some final location, and some preliminary. 

Q. And how much was final? In which districts had you final location at that 
time?—A. I think we had final location of portions in both districts, finally located, 
but other portions were not. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 


Yes, we want a sort of chronological story. 
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Q. On Districts ‘B’ and ‘F? 2—A. On both ‘B’ and ‘F? 

Q. Well this question is as to the whole estimate of the cost of the road so that 
we would like to know just where you stood with regard to the surveys upon the 
other districts as well, if you can tell us; how much final survey had you in your 
chee at that time?—A. Well, you are referring now to other contracts than these 
two! 

Q. Yes?—A. In some cases we had a good deal more information, and in some 
cases we had about the same, that is we had longer time on the survey portions of 
it than we had on others. 

Q. Yes, you have your districts run from ‘A’ to ‘F’2—A. Yes. 

O Boe A. New Brunswick. 

Q. And up to the boundary line?—A. To the boundary line of Quebec. 

Q. To the boundary line between New Brunswick and Quebec. Had you com- 
plete information as to district ‘A,’ a complete survey?—A. At the time we were 
letting the contracts? 

Q. Yes?—A. I think there were changes made after the contracts were let 
possibly. 

Q. That is in ‘A’?—A. In ‘A’—I think there were in all of them possibly. 

Q. Changes of location?—A. Of location, sometimes they were very slight and 
sometimes they may have been more. 

Q. And in ‘B’?—A. I think it was very much similar in ‘B? 

Q. Partly finally located and partly located?—A. Even in places where we sup- 
posed we had final locations there were places where afterwards we found we could 
improve it and changes were made, 

Q. And on portions of it you had only a preliminary survey even in ‘B; or 
had you?—A. I think that is possible as regards the first two contracts, but I think 
we had location on most of it in ‘B?’ for the subsequent contracts that were let. 

Q. A final location subject to the changes which were afterwards made before 
other contracts were let in district ‘B’?—A. I think so. 

Q. Then in ‘C’ had you any, say in the spring of 1906?—A. In ‘C’? 

Q. Yes, district ‘ C; a final location survey of district ‘C’?—A. No. 

Q. District ‘C’ began at Weymontachene?—A. It began originally at Weymon- 
tachene and ran to near the east end of Lake Abitibi, east of the east end of Lake 
Abitibi. 

Q. Had you a preliminary survey of the district?—A. I think we had a prelim- 
inary survey. 

Q. So that your state of knowledge in the spring of 1906 as to district ‘C’ was 
that obtained from a preliminary survey only?—A. That may be the case, for the 
location was not finished until 

Q. When was the final location finished?—A. I don’t think the location wes 
finished until practically last January. 

Q. January, 1909, it wasn’t finished until then?—A. Not finally finished, there 
were some revisions made. 

Q. There are some revisions still expected to be made?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the final location of district ‘©. Well then district ‘D’ commenced at 
the east end of Lake Abitibi and went to somewhere east of Lake Nipigon, didn’t 
it?—A. Yes, I should say to about—I can’t tell the difference in miles. 

Q. But some miles, perhaps a hundred miles?—A. Over a hundred miles. 

Q. Over a hundred miles east of Lake Nipigon, and how far were your surveys 
complete on district ‘D’ in the spring of 1906?—A. I think we had location through 
mogt of it, but I am not positive. 

Q. Was that preliminary or final?—A. We had a first location I think by 1906. 

Q. A first location. Then district ‘E’ commenced east, a hundred miles you 
say east of Lake Nipigon and went to the eastern limit of district ‘F’ which has 
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been described, at a point A. About the height of land, immediately west of the 
northwest part of Lake Nipigon. 

Q. Had you a final survey of district E?—A. No, I don’t think we had a final in 
1906, not in the spring of 1906. 

Q. When was the return prepared as to the estimate of wnich you were speaking 
the other day in reply to Mr. Smith?—A. I will have to look it up. I think it was 
in the fall of 1908. 

Q. In the fall of 1908?—A. That is the $114,000,000 odd, I don’t remember the 
exact amount. 

Q. But you did not have any special examination made of the data, or was it 
compiled from the data which you had already gathered for other purposes?—A. 
That estimate was made out from the latest information we had at the date at which 
it was made. 

Q. The date at which it was made and the degree of the advancement of that in- 
formation would vary with each district and it would vary very much even on each 
district, wouldn’t it?—A. How do you mean, vary? 

Q. That is you had more complete information as to some districts than as to 
others?—A. Yes. 

Q. And as to some districts you did not even have complete information ?—A. No. 

Q. In the autumn of 1908?—A. The autumn of 1908. 

Q. For instance from what you have said you wouldn’t have complete infor- 
mation, even the complete information that you would have before the contracts 
were let, as to district O, because you say the line was changed there?—A. I think 
probably since the spring of last year there have been some changes made in the 
location as to what were the first lines. I can’t tell positively, I don’t know. 

Q. Well then, before letting the contracts in the spring of 1906 how much infor- 
mation had you with regard to the portion of district B and district F, of which 
we have been receiving evidence? What was the nature of the information that you 
obtained as to cost before inviting tenders?—A. We had a profile all the way through. 

Q. Yes.—A. Some portions of which may have been only from the preliminary 
survey, but I can’t 

Q. You are speaking now of portions of B and F on which you were going to 
let contracts?—A. Yes. I think most of it was located, but there may have been 
portions not. 

Q. Most of it was located but there may have been portions not?—A. Not finally 
located. 

Q. Not finally located. You had a profile all the way through and part of the 
profile may have been based upon A. Not final locations. 

Q. Locations which were not final. Now, you had a plan of course?—A. Yes, 
a plan accompanied it. 

Q. A plan showing where the line was to go on the ground?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the profile would show with such accuracy as the information in your 
possession would enable you to show it, the grade, the ups and downs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of the line. Is that on the profile, does it show the surface of the ground 
also?—A. It shows the surface of the ground, that is what it does, and the grade. 

Q. Does it show the surface of the ground as completed also?—A. It shows the 
surface of the ground and the grade of the line it is proposed to build. 

Q. So that it shows two lines, the grade of the completed line, and the actual 
surface of the ground so far as your information enables you to give it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, would that be reasonably accurate if no change in the location was 
made?—A. Yes, it ought to be. 

Q. Tt would correspond very closely with the quantity of material that you would 
have to remove if the line was constructed upon that?—A. Yes, provided there wasn’t 
a great deal of side work in it. 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. These are the different things I was going to ask you about. Take the ideal 

case, if the location was not changed and your profile was correct you would be able 
to determine pretty accurately the quantities of material to be removed except for 
two or three disturbing factors. Now, one of them you say is, provided that there 
wasn’t a great deal of side hill work?—A. Yes. 
; Q. Would you explain how that would affect it?—A. Because the profile shows 
the centre of the line, shows the grade proposed on the centre of the line. If there 
is a very steep side hill and it shows only two feet of cutting we will say, there may 
be 40 or 50 feet of cutting on the upper end of the slope. 

Q. You might illustrate that by two or three illustrative sections. Take a sheet 
of paper and give us two or three typical illustrations of that—A. (Drawing sketch). 
Supposing this to be the grade line, and this to be the surface of the ground, this 
is the grade of the centre of the line at that point there. (Exhibit No. 80.) 

Mr. Suiru.—Could you illustrate by letters because when it is printed in the 
evidence unless you do so there will be no means of reference to the sketch. 

The WirneEss.—I will show you a cross-section taken at ‘ A.’ 

Mr. Curyster.—That is a normal cutting you are showing there?—A. That is a 
normal short cutting. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. With the same amount of bank on each side, corresponding with the height 
at the centre of the line?—A. On each side. That is ‘A? 

Q. That is a cross-section of the line at point ‘A’ on the profile sketch?—A. 
This is the surface of the ground here, and this is the grade line (indicating). 

Q. Now give us a sketch where it will work very low, and one where it will 
work very high, that will be sufficient. (Witness drafts cross-section). Now that is 
a cross-section of what you may find at the point ‘B’ on -the sketch?—A. At ‘B? 

Q. How will the excavation in that compare with the excavation in the normal 
cross-sections at ‘A’ ?—A. The quantity of excavation will be very much increased, 
but on the other hand there is another illustration you should have there; that shows 
a fill, but two feet from there you may be in a cut. 
< Q. Now call that ‘D, that is a point on the profile where you refer to. Now 
put a cross-section of what you say may happen at ‘D? (Witness draws sketch). 
That is a cross-section at ‘D’ ?—A. Yes, ‘D? 

Q. Slowing a considerable quantity of material to be removed. Now, on the 
profile at Point E there is apparently a fill?—A. Apparently a fill, but there may be 
a considerable cut. 

Q. Well you might give us one more sketch showing at ‘C’ what would happen 
if the—— ?—A. If it went the other way? 

Q. Yes, if it went the other way, if although apparently a considerable cutting 
there it flattened out?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that shows a quantity of excavation much less than the normal?—A. 
Yes, but the quantity of filling might be very much greater. 

Q. Yes, the quantity of filling might be very much greater. The source of error 
is that the profile only shows the height of the surface of the ground 2—A. At 
the centre of the line. 

Q. At the centre of the line of railway. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. I do not quite understand that—this point here, that is shown here (indicat- 
ing on sketch) ?—A. Yes, this represents the original surface of the ground, the 
shaded portion, this being the centre of the line here, that represents a cut of 8 feet, 
but 2 feet from that to the left it drops off into a big hole, and this instead of being 
cut thrcugh, as it is represented to be here, this has to be filled and becomes an em- 
bankment instead of a cutting. 

3—34 
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Mr. CHRYSLER.—That is cross-section ‘C’ you are referring to. That is sufi- 
cient to illustrate it, the actual quantity as compared with the estimated quantity 
shown by the profile on the centre of the line of railway is liable to very considerable 
variation where there is much side hill work?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: : 

Q. And that can’t be estimated, it will vary so much with the different locali- 
ties ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then can you tell us another source of error?—A. Sink holes. 

Q. Sink holes, now how does that cause error?—A. Well, the profile—— 

Q. Does the profile show no elevation and no fill, I suppose it might show an 
elevation instead of a fill?~A. The probability is that the profile shows three or 
four feet of embankment, and the quantities are taken out for that three or four 
feet embankment, but it is found afterwards, these surveys were made in the winter 
possibly, that instead of going down three feet it may go down 40 feet. 

Q. It might be some old lake or bog which you càll a sink hole, partly filled de- 
pression in the ground?—A. Yes. 3 i 

Q. That will not appear until the ground is cleared ?—A. Well, it might appear. 

Q. If you say it happened because the survey was made in winter, it might appear 
next summer, but very often it would not appear until the actual work?—A. And 
very often the banks have been built and not gone down till years afterwards. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Sometimes not till the track is in operation ?—a. Frequently it has not gone 
down until the track has been in operation. 
Q. You have a permanent crust on top and this sink-hole underneath 2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Is there any other cause of variation in the quantity estimated? Of course 
you have already indicated in your evidence that when a change of location is made 
it may alter it?—A. Another thing is the information regarding the actual soil. A 
cut can be shown and it may be taken to be all sand, even on the location, and if test- 
pits have not been sunk, as they very often are, it may be an estimate of sand and 
may turn out to be four-fifths of it rock. 

Q. And the quantity removed will be lessened by the fact that the slope is more 
nearly perpendicular in a rock cutting?—A. Yes, the total quantity. 

Q. The total quantity of yards of excavation will be diminished by the change? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And in place of a quantity of earth a large quantity of rock will appear?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the other way—where rock is exported and estimated for, if the rock is 
found not to be there, but a large quantity of earth excavation, the yardage is in- 
creased as you have explained?—A. Yes. 

Q. By the fact that the slope is so much greater; that is shown in those photo- 
graphs ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, in making the return, or estimating, I think you told us that you had 
your engineers send to you statements for the purpose?—A. Yes. 

Q. You said something to Mr. Smith about having asked them in all the 
districts?—A. We got estimates from each district engineer of the proportion. 

Q. That was through the district engineers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. That is before the contract was made?—A. Before the contract was made. 


Q. Are they the same engineers that had charge of the districts afterwards?— 
A. As a rule. 


Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. In district ‘B,’ Mr. Doucet has been there from the beginning?—A. He has 


been there from the beginning. Mr. Poulin has not (in district ‘ F?) 

Q. Major Hodgins was formerly in District ‘F’?—A. Yes. 

Q. How about ‘A’ ?—A. Well, there has been a change in ‘A’ since the contract 
was let. Mr. Dunn was there first of all, and now it is Mr. Foss. 

Q. Has there been any change in ‘CO’ ?—A. No, except ‘Œ was short, I believe 
the same district engineer is there still. 

Q. Who is that?—A. Mr. Molesworth. 

Q. Molesworth has been moved, I think?—A. Well, I thought he was still 
there; I don’t know. 

Q. Mr. Doucet says he is District Engineer for ‘C’; and who is engineer of 
‘D’2—A. Mr. McFarlane was, but I am not sure if he is still there or not. 

Q. Was there any change made in ‘D’ while you were chief?—A. Yes. Mr. 
Poulin was originally on ‘D? 

Q. Mr. Poulin was the engineer first appointed in ‘D’ ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he took Major Hodgins’ place in ‘F? ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then Mr. Poulin was probably the District engineer in ‘D’ when estimates 
were made, in fact before the contracts were let?—A. I don’t recollect; I think so. 

Q. And who was district engineer in ‘E’?—A. Armstrong was the district en- 
gineer in “E? 

Q. What is his first name? Is it Harry?—A. No, no, not Harry; I forget. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. T. Armstrong, is it?—A. No. 
Mr. Pouiin.—T. S. 


# Whirtness.—T. S.; that is it. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Has there been any change there?—A. No. Not that I know of. I can’t 
recollect whether Mr. Armstrong was there when the first estimate was made, be- 
fore the contract was let, because Mr. Perry was on that district, but he died; I 
don’t recollect definitely whether Mr. Armstrong 

Q. Now, the details of the calculation of $114,000,000. Have you got those in 
your possession ?—A. No. 

Q. Or are they in the possession of the Commissioners?—A. They are in the 
possession of the Commissioners. 

Q. So far as you are cencerned in making your estimate was it correctly made 
according to the best of your information, which you had or could obtain at the time? 
—A. Yes. . 

Q. And according to the best of your judgment in regard to it, based upon such 
information?—A. Yes. That is my recollection of it. 

Q. Did you tell us when you were appointed?—A. My recollection of it is 
August, 1904. 

Q. And you were constantly the Chief Engineer down to the time of your 
resignation /—A. Yes. ; 

Mr. CHRYSLER—I think that is all, Mr. Lumsden, that I have to ask you now. 
I was going to say that Mr. Grant has given some evidence, and possibly evidence may 
be given by other engineers during the course of the investigation, which you would 
probably desire to make some explanation or reply to, and of course you can take 
your own course about it, but it will all be printed and you can read it over at your 
leisure and just see if there is anything that you would like to say in regard to it. 
You were not here last night; that is the reason I mention it. Mr. Grant referred to 
some matters that you would probably like to consider, and, apart from anything 
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personal to yourself, we might desire to call you in reply to the statements of the 
engineers that we have not heard yet; but that is all that I have to ask you just now. 

Mr. Macponatp.—There are one or two questions I would like to ask Mr. 
Lumsden. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, I was just wanting to see if we could get some fair statement 
about some things that have been before the House in regard to this question of the 
estimates. I find that on April 4, 1908, Mr. Ryan, Secretary of the Commission, 
furnished to the Minister the following information :—that the total length of the line 
from Winnipeg to Quebec would be 1,803.55 miles and that the average cost per 
mile would be $63,427, and the total estimated cost, not including the Quebec bridge 
or the terminals at Winnipeg or shops east of Winnipeg or terminals at Quebec, would 
be $114,393,765.85?—A. I beg your pardon; is that in April, 1908? 

Q. Yes—<A. Well, I stated that I thought it was in the fall of 1908, and that 
ought to have been April. That is the estimate that I referred to in figuring with 
Mr. Chrysler. 

Q. In 1908?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Lumsden, the total length of that Transcontinental was stated to 
be 1,803.55; the matters in regard to which your criticism particularly applied re- 
lated to the contract of J. D. McArthur, which is contract No. 21, as I see by the 
Return, and to the contract of Macdonnell & O’Brien in section ‘B’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, there are two contracts, numbered 12 and 13 in this Return, of Mac- 
donell & O’Brien; will you just look at it and see which one of those contracts it is 
to which your criticism relates? (handing witness Return). 

Mr. Moss.—There are three Macdonell & O’Brien contracts there. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Yes, but two in ‘B? 

Witness.—It is No. 10. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Would you tell me, by looking at that Return, what the mileage in No. 10 
would be?—A. 100.1 the mileage appears to be. 

Q. And then the McArthur contract, the mileage?—A. I make it 247 with a 
decimal point. 

Q. We understand that as regards the rest of the district, whatever criticism 
you may have had does not relate to that, but to these particular contracts?—A. No. 

Q. In this letter of Mr. Ryan’s he says, referring to this estimate of $63,427 per 
mile, ‘ this estimate is based on quantities as estimated by district engineers, and con- 
tract prices so far as contracts have been let.’ Now, that estimate, which of course 
you made up, I assume to give to the secretary, you, stated there was based on esti- 
mates made by the district engineers at that time?—A. Yes, 

Q. And they would be the ones who could best tell us as to the conditions in 
which the estimates would be made I suppose?—A. Yes. 
Q. You simply made up—A. Summarized them. 

Q. Who would be the two district engineers at that time who made the estimates 
—first in section ‘B,’ Macdonell & O’Briea; who was the district engineer who made 
them?—A. Mr. Doucet. 

Q. And in section ‘F’?—A. It would be Mr. Poulin, I think. It was Mr. 
Poulin who made up the second one that we drew. 

Q. I recall in the Hodgins’ committee that Major Hodgins had made the esti- 
mates?—A. Oh, yes. That was the one made when the contract was let. We had 
a revision of portions of them made subsequent to that, which were to the best of 
my recollection included in that estimate you are now speaking of. 


By Mr. Moss 


Q. A revision was made by Mr. Poulin?—A. I think so. 
Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. So that the preliminary estimate on which the tenders were called for in 

section ‘F; or in contract No. 21 would be made by Major Hodgins?—A. Yes. 
a That estimate was subsequently revised by Mr. Poulin when he took charge? 
— es. 

Q. And Mr. Doucet would be responsible for the estimate in contract No. 10, 
section ‘B’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recall whether in the time you were Chief Engineer, you ever made 
any subsequent estimate for the information of the House, which you furnished? I 
have seen it stated here, in a debate in the House on the subject, that no estimate 
had been made since that time?—A. I don’t recollect of any. 

Q. This is the statement— The estimate made by Mr. Lumsden was about 
$63,000 a mile, and no change has been made in that estimate since?—A. I don’t 
recollect of making any amendment. 

Q. That estimate referred to, $63,500 a mile, would be the estimate which I am 
speaking of ?—A. That is the last total estimate I recollect. 

Q. Now, there were changes in location, I suppose, during the course of the con- 
struction?—A. Oh, yes, on both these sections. 

Q. And I suppose that estimate of $63,427 a mile did not take into consideration 
any of those conditions which might result in increased expenditure, some of which 
you have referred to?—A. Well, that was made after a good deai of construction had 
been done on those two, and a portion of that would be taken into consideration. The 
work that had not been done wouldn’t be. 

Q. Of course, you yourself did not make the experimental and actual examina- 
tion on which any of those figures were based?—A. No. 

Q. You simply took the data furnished you by your subordinates?2—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are unable to say of your own knowledge as to what extent that 
“examination was actual or definite; you had to rely on what they said?—A. Yes, 
certainly. 

Q. Do you know of any test pits ever made by them?—A. I can’t personally 
remember. 

Mr. Moss.—I think Mr. Lumsden told us that no instructions were given by 
him to dig test pits. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—I think that is already in. 

Mr. Moss.—They would cost more than to build the railway. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Then I suppose Mr. Poulin and Mr. Doucet are the gentlemen who can tell 
us as to the accuracy or sufficiency and completeness of those estimates in those 
particular contracts better than any one?—A. They know all the details; I don’t. 

Q. And they can give us all the data?—A. Yes. 

Mr. SmitH.—With the permission of the committee I would like to ask one or 
two questions. 


By Mr. Smith: 

; Q. If my memory serves me, Mr. Lumsden, I think you told us that the stan- 
dard of construction in this country up to the time of building this Transcontinental 
was one per cent grade?—A. Well, I don’t think I said there was; I said I thought 
there was no standard, but that the common practice was to build it to one per cent 
grade. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of any railway, previous to the Transcontinental, 
being built on a four-tenths grade2?—A. Not of the length of the Transcontinental. 
© Q. Some railways since this Transcontinental was begun have adopted a four- 
tenths grade and have improved their roads accordingly?—A. They have. Some 
of them have gone finer than four-tenths. 
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Q. But up to the time of the building or the commencement of this Transcon- 
tinental, do you know of any railway in Canada that was constructed on any such 
high standard as a four-tenths grade?—A. I won’t say that the Michigan Central 
in portions in south-western Ontario may not have been built to those grades; but 
those we-e exceptional, and only comparatively short distances. 

Q. I asked you to go over your notes and te!l us what diggings you had made 
on District ‘B’ when you were visiting District ‘B’ with the other arbitrators?—A. 
I think I explained to-day that the only place of digging was one referred to— 

Q. I did not hear your evidence on that?—A. I thought there was some diggings; 
I remember one digging. 

Q. Mr. Grant was questioned by Mr. Chrysler last night upon a letter dated 
August 26, 1909, addressed to Mr. B. B. Kelliher, Chief Engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, which was not put in as an exhibit, but is on page 46 of the Return, 
Sessional Paper 42a, in which Mr. Grant says that the Commissioners of the Trans- 
continental Railway objected to and protested against the proceedings of the arbitra- 
tors as being improper and illegal for the following reason, viz. :— 


(A) That they were based in whole or in part on a draft agreement dated 

May 14, 1909, which had been rejected, and which had no existence in fact.’ 

We are not, of course, concerned in the proceedings of the arbitrators further 
than your opinion may have -been influenced by those proceedings and by what you 
saw and did upon the inspection made with those other arbitrators. I ask you 
whether the other arbitrators had with them copies of the draft agreement which had 
been rejected by the Transcontinental Commissioners?—A. Not that I know of, they 
may have had; I don’t recollect ever seeing them. 

Q. If they had, that would naturally influence their views and influence their 
proceedings upon that tour of inspection in which you participated¢—A. I never 
recollect that second agreement being mentioned by them, that dratt agreement. 

Q. Exhibit 28, which is found on page 174 of the proceedings before 
this committee, is a short letter from yourself to Mr. Chamberlin, in which you state 
that the proposed agreement covering matters of arbitration vas brought before the 
Commissioners, and they were of the opinion that such agreement was unnecessary; 
that all that was required was for the three engineers to proceed under clause 7 of 
the agreement?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was the letter of May 15, 1909, informing the vice-president of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific that that draft agreement was rejected by the Commissioners? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, there is a letter from you to Mr. Collingwood Schreiber, which reads 
as follows :— 

EXHIBIT No. 82. 
; May 17, 1909. 
‘ Dear Sir,—Herewith please find copy of proposed agreement as submitted 
by E. J. Chamberlin in a letter to me dated 14th inst. 


H. D. Lumspen.’ 
A Yes: 


Q. Why did you send that draft agreement, which two days previously you had 
informed Mr. Chamberlin had been rejected by the Commissioners, to Mr. Schreiber? 
—A. I can’t recollect my reason, except I presume I had told him that there had been 
such a thing, and he asked to see it. I have no positive recollection On ite 

Q. Of course you will agree that if they had acted under that draft agreement 
the proceedings would have been very different, wouldn’t they ?—A. Yes, but that 
agreement never was signed by any one—— 

Q. It was signed by the Grand Trunk Pacinc?2—A. Yes, but never signed by any 
one on behalf of the Commission. i 

Mr. LUMSDEN. 
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Q. And if that agreement were made in any sense a guide to the proceedings, 
those proceedings would have been very different?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What I wanted to get was why you should put Mr. Schreiber in possession 
of that two days after you had informed the Grand Trunk Pacific that it was rejected ? 
—A. I can’t say positively, but I imagine I may have told Mr. Schreiber they had- 
submitted such a thing, and he asked to see it. I can’t remember any details. 


Committee rose at 12.45. 


THURSDAY, April 14, 1910. 
The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Geoffrion, presiding. 


The examination of Mr. Gorpon Grant resumed: 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Mr. Grant, you were asked the question, what was assembled rock, particular- 
ly in the light of the interpretation of January 8, 1908, and I think you told us 
that you could not tell?—A. I cannot tell what Mr. Lumsden meant by assembled 
rock, 

Q. Could any resident engineer tell definitely from Mr. Lumsden’s interpre- 
tation accompanied by his blue print, what was meant by assembled rock?—A. I 
don’t think he could unless Mr. Lumsden took the trouble to explain it to him. 

Q. But Mr. Lumsden was not in contact with the resident engineers to any ex- 
tent?—A. No. He was not except when he was out on the work. 

Q. On the arbitration?—A. No. Before that he was over the line in many cases 
in several trips in ‘B’ and ‘F’ and also in ‘A? 

Q. I think he told us he had only made two visits which he describes fully in 
his evidence?—A. Well, I was with him twice in ‘B? 

Q. As a matter of fact, did Mr. Lumsden give any instructions as to the mean- 
ing of assembled rock?—A. Not to my knowledge to any one on the work. 

Q. You were, as you told us, assistant engineer and Inspecting Engineer ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. If any instructions had been given by Mr. Lumsden would they be within 
your knowledge?—A. Well, I have never met an engineer who admitted having got 
any instructions from Mr. Lumsden on the question of classification, and I asked 
them all both as inspecting engineer and since I have been Chief Engineer. 

Q. Did Mr. Lumsden ever make it clear to’ you yourself what he meant by 
assembled rock?—A. No. And I asked him on several occasions to do so. 

Q. And I think you told us yesterday that you had drawn his attention to the 
fact that there was great diversity of opinion among the classifying engineers as to 
what was meant by assembled rock ?—A. I did. 

Q. If I remember well you said probably a year before this question of arbitra- 
tion?—A. In the month of August, 1908, after returning from a trip on District ‘B.’ 

Q. And notwithstanding that you had brought this to his attention did he take 
any steps to put beyond doubt the meaning of his interpretation or his blue print? 
—A. Not that I ever heard of. 

Q. You were in a position to hear of it if it had ever been done, were you not? 
—A. I would have found out from the engineers if he had written any letters to 
that effect. There are no letters in the office on the file. 

Q. And he was not over the work to instruct them personally?—A. No. Not be- 
tween the month of August. 1908, and the month of July, 1909. 
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Q. We have heard some discussion by Mr. Lumsden on the question of what 
proportion of rock there ought to be in the formation that has been called assembled 
rock. Did you ever have any conversation with him as to what proportion of rock 
there ought to be in that assembled rock?—A. I am not prepared to swear that I did, 
but I am under the impression that I did have a conversation with Mr. Lumsden 
as to what proportion he was willing to allow. I do not just remember, that is, I do 
not— 

Q. Not sufficiently well to say?—A. Not sufficiently well to say I did. I am 
under the impression that was discussed between Mr. Lumsden and me after haying 
discussed it with Mr. Doucet in Quebec. 

Q. It is reasonable for you to be very guarded in giving your evidence, but will 
you tell the members of the committee what knowledge you have as to the question 
being discussed among the engineers and as to any result or any resolution of the 
question among them as to the proportion of rock that there ought to be in assem- 
bled rock?—A. Well, that has been discussed on the work, but so far as I am con- 
cerned I would be willing to allow a mass that is sufficiently hard to justify continu- 
ous blasting to remove it if the proportion of rock in it was anywhere from fifty to a 
hundred per cent. I would be more guided by the difficulty of removing it than by 
quibbling on the percentage of rock, provided it was above fifty. 

Q. In the specification where the word ‘masses’ is used, and in the interpreta- 
tion given by Mr. Lumsden there is nothing said about rocks touching each other, is 
there?—A. No. There is not. 

Q. Can you say as an engineer what would be the cost to a contractor dealing 
with that material and whether that cost would depend upon whether the rocks were 
touching, or whether it would depend upon the solidity, and the hardness, and the 
resistance of the mass?—A. Well, this so-called assembled rock in many cases is 
much more costly to drill than ledge rock because the hole fills up and you have to 
perhaps put in two or three different holes before you get one deep enough to be 
effective, and the others are lost through the drills either sticking or some other 
thing. 

Q. That increase is not the case with solid ledge rock?—A. No. While you may 
lose a hole in ledge rock, assembled rock does not blow as satisfactorily sometimes 
as ledge rock does. You may lose on it from that cause. 

Q. You may lose the blasts?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr Chrysler has suggested to me to ask you, supposing you had that forma- 
tion and you had got a hole drilled, what would the length be of such a hole?—A. The 
depth, you mean? 

Q. Yes. Ten feet?—A. Anywhere from ten to forty. 

Q. Do you drill forty feet?—A. Yes. 

Q. For a blast?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, supposing you had a drilling that was more than ten feet, we will 
say anywhere to twenty feet, and you had in that hole a blast where there was sand. 
Supposing it was in layers of assembled rock, what would be the effect upon your blast 
if the softer material was half way down?—A. Well, I would not say it was sand, but 
the drill might be down twenty or thirty feet and then strike a very hard boulder 
and it would glance to one side. 

Q. But what I want to get at is the effect of the blast. Where would the blast 
spend itself supposing you had it going down through several layers of assembled 
rock?—A. All blasts follow the line of least resistance. s 

Q. They follow the line of least resistance. And if you had some softer material 
in it?—A. You would lose your blast. 

Q. To that extent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, supposing you were to adopt a standard that there should be fifty per cent 
of rock in what we term assembled rock, would you then be able to say as to the 
classification if it came under your notice, if it was within your knowledge?—A. 

Mr. GRANT. 
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Well, I don’t catch your question exactly. What classification do you refer to, over- 
classification ? 


Q. Yes. You told us last night that you were persuaded that there was some 
over-classification?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, now, it is my duty to get at that as far as it is possible to get at it. 
Would that over-classification still be in existence if you had adopted a standard of 
fifty per cent of rock in the material?—A. No. My reference to classification has 
nothing to do with the percentage of rock in the mass. It has to do with the insuffi- 
ciency of cemented material to justify continuous blasting of the material in my 
opinion. ; 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. What you mean to say is not so much over-classification as mistaken classi- 
fication? It may be over in some instances and lower in others?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is it, is it?—A. Yes. You will get under-classification on the same 
engineers work as you will find over-classification, all due to the hardness of the 
material in my opinion. Some of it will be harder. And they lower the classification 
at other cuttings where it is softer. I don’t refer to the percentage of rock in the 
mass at all. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I see. Well, now, to be fair to the engineers who did the classifying. If you 
had a hole drilled, and you say it goes to forty feet sometimes, but I take it that would 
be the extreme. Supposing it went to twenty feet?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the blast is put in and exploded. That would move a large amount of 
material, would it not, put in there at twenty feet if the blast went off properly ?—A. 
Oi, it would move anywhere from ten to a thousand yards. 

Q. Supposing that it removed five hundred yards?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course the engineer does not see the core of the drilling itself, does he? 
He is not able to tell until it goes off, except by exterior examination ?—A. That is 
all. He sees it before the blast went off and he sees it afterwards. 

Q. And all he has to guide him is the impression he can form before the blast 
goes off and the ragged sides and bottom after it has gone off?—A. Yes. And the 
loosened up material. 

Q. And the loosened up material?—A. In the body of the cut. 

Q. If the blast is in what you call assembled rock it would be considerably dis- 
integrated, would it not?—A. Yes, it would. That is what it is blasted for. 

Q. Well, then, doesn’t it come down to this, that an engineer on the ground has 
to use his judgment ?—A. Guided by the judgment of his superior officers when he is 
in doubt. 

Q. But I should think with respect to particular blasts if they are put in to that 
depth and remove a thousand yards of material—that is a large amount of material— 
it would be very difficult in examining the material after it has been shattered by a 
_ blast to determine how closely that was assembled before the blast? Would it not 
be very difficult for any engineer, experienced or inexperienced?—A. Well, that is 
what they are there to do, that is what they are paid for doing. 

Q. Yes, but from your experience and knowledge as an engineer, Mr. Grant. 
wouldn’t you agree with that, that it would be very difficult indeed? It is not an 
easy job classifying that mass of material?—A. No. That is what made all the 
trouble, not being an easy job. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Where is the blast put?—A. Sometimes they go back to a certain number of 
feet and put them down vertically. Occasionally they bore horizontally from the 
face of the cut in. 
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Mr. Surru.—What Mr. Clarke wants to know, I think, is whether you put the 
blast in at the extremity of the boring, in the middle of the boring, or half way. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Where it is put in horizontally, will one blast do for the cut 1A. No. Thor 


put from one to three. 
Q. That would allow from six to ten feet. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. But between the blasts?—A. There would be twenty feet between the two 
outside blasts. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. I mean if the blast removed rock for twenty feet?—A. Back from the face? 
Do you mean six feet back from the face of the cut? 

Q. No. Six feet from where you put in the blast. It will move six feet on each 
side of the hole where you put in the blast?—A. Yes. 

Q. It will move six feet of rock?—A. Yes 

Q. Six feet and upwards?—A. Yes. 

Q. On each side?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. When you spoke in reply to Mr. Chrysler last night of what the error in 
classification in your opinion consisted of, you said that in estimating the percentage 
of rock, of solid rock, in this massed material, that the engineers would return 70 
or 80 when it was 30 or 40. You were not then speaking of actual facts but of what 
might be mistakes?—A. I was merely illustrating. 

Q. You do not say they ever did classify 70 or 80 per cent where there was only 
80 or 402—A. No. I do not. 

Q. Then, this term ‘assembled rock’ you told us is something new in railway 
classification ?—A. I never heard of it before that blue print came out. 

Q. When we adjourned yesterday I was asking you whether this assembled rock 
was met with very frequently in this country. I would like if you can give us 
a little more light on that. Is it peculiar to the Laurentian formation or would you 
find it in building a railway in the United States, for instance?—A. Well, I worked 
several years in the United States and I never saw one yard of it, and J never saw a 
yard of it in British Columbia where I worked three or four years. 

Q. So I take it then that it is perhaps peculiar to this northern country ?—A. 
It is peculiar to the Laurentian range so far as I know. 

Q. And how did the quantity of assembled rock in the two districts that we are 
dealing with especially, District ‘F’ and District ‘B’ compare?—A. Oh, there is 
very little of it in District ‘F’ compared with District ‘B.’ 

Q. I have the impression, and J think I am right, that the only trouble there has 
been in District ‘F’ was on the McArthur contract. Is that right?—A. There is 
no trouble in District ‘F’ to-day except on the McArthur contract. 

Q. The ledge rock, I understand, has been in all cases measured and no possible 
question has arisen with regard to the ledge rock’—A. There is no dispute on ledge 
rock. 

Q. And from your own observation in your various capacities and since you have 
been chief engineer, going over the ground and from all the personal knowledge that 
you have on the subject, is there any reason to suspect that the ledge rock has ever 
been wrongfully classified?—A. You could not classify ledge rock wrongly. 

Q. It is measured afterwards?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Now, on the McArthur contract—if you do not know of course you will tell 
us so—can you give us an idea of the proportion of ledge rock and of assembled rock? 

Mr. GRANT. 
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—A. Well, so far as I am concerned, this question of over-classification to me is a 
tempest in a tea-pot, and to illustrate that let me take the McArthur contract: There 
have been 15,200,000 yards of material moved on that contract. 

Q. 15,200,050 ya’ds?—A. Somewhere about that. About 6,300,000 yards of solid 
rock. Now, about 350,000 yards of that is assembled rock and no more. Therefore 
if the whole mass was disputed, which wouid be absurd, you would not have much 
to kick about. 

Q. Out of 6,300,000 yards of rock there is only how much of assembled rock ?-— 
A. About 350,000 yards. 

Q. About 350,000 yards?—A. That is all they can dispute. 

Q. And there is no dispute about the rest of the rock? The only dispute is 
about assembled rock?—A. So if you turned the whole thing into loose rock, which 
I say would be absurd, on the face of it you would not have more than 300,000 yards 
to kick about. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And if you turned the whole of it into loose rock?—A. It would make a dol- 
lar a yard difference. Jess than a dollar, it would be 90 cents. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. And you say it would be quite absurd to do that?—.. ‘ihere is no engineer 
would think of doing that, I don’t care who he is. 

Q. You mean that if the whole of what has been returned as assembled rock 
were put in as loose rock?—A. Yes. The rest is not disputed. 

Q. There is no dispute concerning the rest?—A. And then what of the disputes? 
There is no dispute except by Grand Trunk engineers who are paid to dispute these 
things, that is what they are there for. They will dispute and the whole dispute is 
based on their letters; and I say if they disputed the whole thing you would not have 
much more than $300,000 to dispute over. 

Q. Now, Mr. Grant, since you have become Chief Engineer I think you told us 
that you had taken steps to correct anything that in your judgment was over-classi- 
fication ?—A. Yes. Wherever I had a disagreement with the engineers on the ground, 
before giving any decision I would like to have the cuts remeasured so that there 
would be no injustice done to those engineers. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. Is it only in ‘B’ and ‘F’ that this assembled rock occurs?—A. Well, there 
are some in District ‘A.’ In that district the Grand Trunk passed a lot of cuts and 
disputed them two years after they had passed them. 

Q. But generally speaking, this assembled rock only occurs to any considerable 
extent in ‘F’ and ‘B’ ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You told us, Mr. Grant, that even with very experienced engineers making a 
very cursory and very superficial examination of cuts, such an examination as Mr. 
Lumsden has described to us as made by the arbitrators in the first arbitration, would 
be insufficient to form any apinion that would be at all reliable?—A. Oh, I don’t 
think any engineer unacquainted with the work can go into those cuts now after they 
have been done for two or three years and form a judgment without considering very 
carefully what he is doing, and questioning the engineer who is on the ground, and 
getting all the information from him that is possible, and also examining the material 
in the fill that came out of that cut, because when you go in a cut you see the sides, 
you don’t see the material that is taken out of it. 

Q. But in the investigation I want to be absolutely fair to the engineers and to 
everybody concerned. Doesn’t it occur to you that when the engineer gets there to 
revise the work of the resident engineers that his revision must be rather an unsatis- 
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factory thing if he has to rely upon the statements of the men whose work he is 
revising 2—A. Not at all. Then you would question the statements of the men whose 
work is being 1evised. i 

Q. But would not the men whose work is being revised naturally incline to 
support the work they had done?—A. Not necessarily. I didn’t find any trouble in 
getting what I was sure was the truth out of the engineers when I condemned their 
classification. 

Q. When you condemned the classification you found the engineers still willing 
to give you A. Every information. 

Q. Every information and to answer your questions?—A. Yes. 

Q. In a manner that convinced you that they were speaking truthfully ?— 
A. Yes. And I succeeded frequently in convincing them that they had been mis- 
taken. ig 

Q. Now, Mr. Grant, admitting that your information was wider and more com- 
plete than the information of Mr. Lumsden and the other arbitrators, would the 
knowledge that you would acquire on an examination later on be sufficient to enable 
you to form a satisfactory opinion—an opinion satisfactory to yourself as an 
engineer ?—A. With reference to the work? 

Q. Of classification—A. Well, take for instance District ‘B, I know that 
thoroughly both as assistant district engineer and as inspecting engineer. 

Q. Will you allow me to put the question to you in this form, Mr. Grant: When 
you have undertaken to condemn a classification in District ‘B’?—A. Yes . 

Q. Is not your action founded more upon the knowledge, the personal know- 
ledge, which you acquired on the ground as assistant district engineer and as inspect- 
ing engineer than the knowledge that you acquired from an inspection of it now?— 
A. Yes, I say it is almost entirely founded on the knowledge that J had before I was 
made Chief Engineer. 

Q. And knowledge which I think you told us you had communicated to Mr. 
Lumsden?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing you had never been on that district at all and you were asked 
to go there now—supposing you had no preliminary information and you were asked 
to go there and to act as arbitrator or to form an opinion as to the classification with- 
out ever having been over it before, could you possibly have founded any opinion 
that you would rely upon?—A. I could not in the majority of the cuttings. 

Q. You spoke of some cases where the wall remaining after the excavation 
would show distinct lines between the ledge rock and the assembled rock. Would 
not that be very exceptional?—A. Yes, it would be exceptional. 

Q. And supposing in these exceptional cases where the line would be a line of 
clear demarcation, that would indicate definitely and conclusively what was the 
amount between the two walls before it was removed, would it?—A. Then there 
could not be any harm done if I, or any other arbitrator, were to allow it all as solid 
rock there would be nothing to dispute. I am willing to allow that as solid rock, 
therefore there would be nothing to dispute; the question would not arise. 

Q. In such a case as that?—A. Yes. There would be no dispute. 

: Q. And I suppose in a great many cases the line would not be so clearly marked? 
—A. No. 

Q. And it would be very difficult even by measurements to say that that classifica- 
tion was absolutely wrong?—A. You have to be guided to a certain extent by the 
material in the banks that came out of the cut. It is just as important to examine 
them carefully as it is to examine the sides of the cut. 

Q. Now, I wish to put a general question to you, Mr. Grant: You have found 
fault with some of the classification and you have taken steps to rectify it?—A. Yes. 

Q. While acting as assistant district engineer or as inspecting engineer or as 
Chief Engineer, did you ever acquire any knowledge that would lead you to suspect 
the good faith of any of the engineers classifying ?—A. I did not. 

Mr. GRANT. 
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Q. There may have been some errors of Judgment, but you are satisfied that 
there was no bad faith on the part of the engineers classifying?—A. I am perfectly 
satisfied. The proof of that is that the same men are on the line to-day, and if I 
suspected them of bad faith they would not be there. 

Q. And you have spoken of this whole matter of classification as being in reality 
a tempest in a teapot?—A. That is what I consider it. 

Q. Bearing so small a relation to the whole amount?—A. The quantity in dis- 
pute is so small compared to the enormous quantity of material that has been moved 
on the line. There is a mistaken idea as to the question of classification. 

Q. Now, with regard to the position of the Transcontinental Commissioners, 
first, let me ask you how long you have been Chief Engineer?—A. Since some date in 
July, I don’t remember; in fact I never heard the date I was appointed Chief En- 
gineer; about the 20th July. 

Q. Did you ever know since you have been Chief Engineer or when you were 
inspecting engineer or assistant district engineer, did you ever know of the Com- 
missioners or any one of them interfering with engineers in matters of classifica- 
tion ?—A. I did not. 

Q. Did you ever hear such a thing suggested ?—A. No. 

Q. I would like to ask a question or two about overbreak. You were of opinion 
that too much had been allowed for overbreak?—A. I am of opinion that over- 
break to a certain extent, has been returned in District ‘F’ which was due to excessive 
blasting, or the necessity for the removal of which was caused by excessive blasting. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. I understood you yesterday to say not that you had come to that conclusion, 
but that there were certain cuts you had reserved for further investigation. I under- 
stood you had not passed on any of those overbreak cuts?—A. I passed on them all. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I know that no question that I can ask you will alter your opinion in the 
slightest, Mr. Grant, but for the sake of information I would like to ask you one or 
two questions about overbreak. The term itself is not an engineering term.—A. Yes 
it is an engineering term, but it is used by us because the definition in the specifica- 
tion is too long to use, and we simp'y call it overbreak to save time. 

Q. Then it is more a colloquial term among engineers than a scientific term? E 
A Yes: 

Q. And it is used to describe the material that is removed outside the theoretical 
slopes, is that it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Take a deep cut 18 or 20 feet, would you put more than one blast in that 
cut vertically ?—A. Yes, we generally put two. 

Q. One above tke other?—A. Each one about 9 feet on the side of the centre 
line. That would be 18 feet apart. 

Q. Vertically ?—A. Horizontally. 

Q. One nine feet above the other?—A. No, one 9 feet on one side of the centre 
line and one 9 feet on the other. 

Q. What I mean is do you put one above the other in a deep cut?—A. That is 
what you call benching, taking it out in two lifts. 

Q. At the top of the first one, and then the lower strata?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. The material that is found, particularly where you have what we have now 
agreed to call assembled rock must vary very considerably in character, must vary in 
density, and must vary in solidity?—A. It also varies in the difficulty of removing 
it, which accounts for the trouble of c'assifying it. 
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Q. But dealing particularly for the moment with overbreak, would it be possible 
for an engineer and much less for a contractor, to determine with accuracy, just what 
amount of material will be removed by a particular blast?—A. Oh yes. The con- 
tractor’s foreman, if he is any good, can tell within a few yards what his blast is 
going to do. 

Q. Don’t we have from time to time——A. They can load up pretty accurately, 
those fellows can. 

Q. Yes, but Mr. Grant, don’t we have from time to time accounts of blasts that 
fail and that were lost and we hear a good deal about blasts being lost altogether ?— 
A. Yes, but the percentage of blasts that are lost is very small. 

Q. Then we hear of other blasts that might remove ten yards and others that 
might remove a thousand yards?—A. When I say a b'ast will remove ten yards, it 
is put in to remove ten yards; when I say a blast will remove a thousand yards, it is 
put in to remove a thousand yards. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact.that the quantity of material that will be removed by a par- 
ticular blast must necessarily depend upon a great variety of conditions. There are 
seams, there are streams; there are little layers of clay between; there is sand be- 
tween. Doesn’t it depend on a great variety of conditions what amount a particular 
blast will remove?—A. No, the percentage of blast that does not do the work that it 
is pub there to do is very small 

Q. Do you suggest it is a matter of mathematical accuracy how much material 
you are going to move by a blast?—A. No, but I will say that a good rock foreman 
knows exactly what he is doing when he is putting in his blast. He very seldom fails. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What would be his purpose in making excessive blasts if he can tell what 
he needs for the b'ast? What would be his purpose in making an extra blast?—A. 
The hope of getting pay for extra material moved. 

Q. In a case where there is bad judgment of classification ? 

Mr. Smitu.—This relates to overbreak; the classification would be something 
subsequently. We might have the overbreak in the case of ledge rock, or we might 
have it in the case of any other blasted material, material in masses, but what im- 
presses me is that it must be a practical impossibility to do the thing with such 
scientific accuracy as to determine how much material is going to be moved by a blast, 
when there may be seams—there may be a thousand conditions which would affect the 
quantity of material moved by the blast?—A. That also depends to a certain extent 
on the rock. In some rock, no matter how well you are blasting, you will get much 
more overbreak than you will in another kind of a rock. For instance, in granite 
you will get always more overbreak than in limestone. 

Q. Is not granite the hardest?—A. Yes, but it breaks unevenly. Limestone will 
cut almost as flat as the table and the granite will not. 

Q. In the case where the material is more refractory the more overbreak you will 
ect?—-A. Yes. You will get more overbreak in granite than in limestone. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. In the refractory material you allow the contractor for the irregularity of 
the break, don’t you?—-A. You are not as hard on him in granite as you would be in 
limestone. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Would not you he a little harder on him to get down to the absolute fact, 
would not you be pretty hard on him if you held him too strictly,if you had varying 
material, as you have, in this formation?—A. You have to use ycur best judgment and 
that is all you can do. 


Mr. GRANT. 
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Q. Tell the hon. members of the committee how much does this overbreak amount 
to that you were of opinion was allowed in excess?—A. I cannot tell them that for 
that is in the hands of the arbitrators. 

Q. You are quite right. Are you able to allay their fears to the extent of telling 
them whether it is a very serious matter or not?—A. I think they had better ask Mr. 
Schreiber. 

Q. How much is there in dispute at all?—A. I cannot even say that. 

Q. You mean you don’t think it proper to say it?—A. Well, I don’t know either. 

Q. Well, in the matter of both over-classification and overbreak, I want to come 
back now to the position of the Transcontinental Commissioners. No final estimates 
have gone out with respect to any of this work in which there is in your opinion 
some over-classification and some excess of overbreak allowed. There are no final 
estimates gone out at all?—-A. There are no final estimates gone out at all. 

Q. It is all subject to revision and correction ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the Transcontinental Commissioners have certain securities and guar- 
antees. What do these guarantees consist of ?—A. Practically speaking about three 
times as much money as there is in dispute on any contract. 

Q. So that taking the extreme view of all the classification that is said to be over- 
classification, and of all the overbreak that is said to be allowed in excess of what 
ought to be allowed, the commission to-day has absolute security in cash?—A. For 
double the amount. 

Q. For double the amount anyway?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then, in addition, they have all the plant as security ?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the hon. committee will bear with me, I should like to ask me Grant a few 
questions following up what was said by Mr. Lumsden to-day, inasmuch as it is a 
matter of considerable interest to know why the cost of the road seems to exceed the 
original estimates, and I think it would probably be useful to the committee to have 
Mr. Grant’s views on it. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Certainly, that is very important. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Were you employed upon the Transcontinental in any capacity whatever when 
the first estimate was made by Mr. Schreiber? When I speak cf it as an estimate, I 
do not mean an estimate after survey, I mean certain figures given by Mr. Schreiber? 
—A. No, I was employed at that time by the Canadian Pacific railway in British 
Columbia. 

Q. Did it come to your knowledge that Mr. Schreiber had given figures amounting 
to $54,000,000 or $56,000,000 as the cost between Moncton and Winnipeg?—A. Onl 
lately. : 
Q. When did you first hear of that figure?—A. I first heard it in a speech in the 
House of Commons. 

Q. Then I suppose you probably are not able to say what that was founded upon? 
—A. I have no knowledge whatever how that estimate was made. 

Q. That was a figure given—I am not giving evidence—will you tell us if 
that was a figure given after there had been any survey at all?—A. If you can 
tell me the date when that estimate was made 

Q. In August, 1903?—A. Well, then it was given a year before there was any 
survey made, 

Q. A year before there was any survey at all?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: ; 
Q. Was it the time the Bill was under discussion. 


Mr. Macponatp.— Yes, 
Mr. Curyster.—That would be the summer of 1903. 
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By Mr. Smith: 

Q. No survey whatever had taken place upon the ground?—No survey began 
if I remember correctly; the surveys began if I remember correctly in the fall of 
1904. 

Q. That would be at least a year or more than a year subsequently to those 
figures being given in Parliament?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Who was chairman of the Commission when you went into its employ ?—A. 
The Honourable Mr. Parent. 
Q. You were there under Mr. Wade?—A. No, I went there in May, 1905. 
Mr. Macponatp.—(To Mr. Parent). When did you come in, Mr. Parent. 
Mr. Parent.—In August, 1905. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. So that the surveys had begun the previous October, nearly a year previous 
before Mr. Parent became Chief Commissioner?—A. Yes. 

Q. They were inaugurated under Mr. Wade?—A. Yes. 

Q. As Chief Commissioner?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Well, now, the next figures that we have after this first or preliminary figure, 
given by Mr. Schreiber was a certain estimate amounting to $114,000,000?—A. That 
was made up under the direction of Mr. Lumsden. 

Q. Are you able to say how that was compiled?—A. Well that was compiled 
from statistics in the office here in Ottawa. 

Q. Did you yourself contribute to the preparation of that in any way?—A. No, 
I did not even know of its existence, until I became Chief Engineer. 

Q. That, of course, would not be made as a result of any surveys or observa- 
tions taken by Mr. Lumsden himself ?—A. No, that was compiled from the profile 
here in the office in Ottawa; that is what I believe. 

Q. It would be sent in by the district engineers, I suppose, and so on?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You have no knowledge of the details of making up that estimate from the 
standpoint of assistant to Mr. Doucet, had you?—A. No. I never heard of that 
estimate until after I became Chief Engineer. 

Q. When you were assistant to Mr. Doucet, did you know of any estimate being 
made up in the district there of the cost?—A. Yes, I helped Mr. Doucet to make an 
‘estimate on contract 9, for instance, the first 50 miles west of the Quebec bridge, and 
I also assisted in making the estimate on contract 11. 

Q. What material did' you have before you in making the estimates in that par- 
ticular section ‘B’; what information did you have?—A. The first estimate that was 
made in District ‘B’ that was made—that was the first 150 miles and it was made 
before the surveys were completed. Some were made from locations there, from the 
preliminary line, and some merely from the projected line. That is a line on paper 
but not on the ground, purely an imaginary profile. : 

Q. That would be the material on which that 150 mile estimate would be made? 
—A. It was the estimate on which the contracts were let. 

Q. That was evidently the estimate of $65,000 per mile or $114,000,000 2—A. 
No, that estimate was made much later. 

Q. It was made later?—A. Yes. : 

Q. That estimate was made previous to April, 1908, and was not reported to the 
House until that time?—A. No. 


Mr. GRANT. 
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_ Q. Now, will you tell us what considerations exist that would account for the 
discrepancy between that estimate of $114,000,000 and the actual cost, supposing 
there should be such a difference?—A. You must refer to the estimates on which the 
contract was let. 

Q. Take those?—A. There will be no great difference between the actual cost 
and the $114,000,000 estimate. 

Q. That is very important. I have been under the impression there was going 
to be such a difference. You say there will not be much difference between the esti- 
mate of $114,000,000 and the actual cost?—A. There may be a few million dollars, 
but there will be nothing startling. 

Q. There will be nothing serious?—A. Not that applies to grading contracts, 
and does not take in terminals and that sort of thing. 

Q. Will you tell us then what is the difference between the estimated quantities 
under the contracts and the actual quantities found?—A. For instance, there will 
be a great difference between the quantities moved on the work and paid for, and the 
quantities originally estimated for, on which the contracts were let. There is a 
vast difference in that. 

Q. I mou'd like to get at the reasons for that vast difference. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. That is the point. Take for instance on that table, you will find where there 
are certain estimated quantities which had been exceeded?—A. This is evidently 
what Mr. Smith wants. 

Q. I apprehend that is what he wants? There are certain estimated quantities 
of solid rock, loose rock and common excavation which had been exceeded according 
to that table, which I suppose you are familiar with?—A. Yes. 

Q. What page is that?—A. That is page 5,353 of ‘ Hansard.’ 

Q. Would you look at that page of Hansard and the statement there printed of 
the estimated quantities under the several contracts that are there enumerated, and 
will you explain to the committee what reasons exist why these quantities were ex- 
ceeded in the actual working out of the enterprise?—A. Well, take for instance, con- 
tracts one and two, the estimated quantity of rock was nil; the returns, to December 
31, 1909, are shown on contract 1 as 42,219 yards, and for contract 2, 43,556 yards. 
Now, when the surveys were made for these contracts there was no rock, no out- 
cropping of rock showing on the ground at all. What little rock has been found, 
is only a bagatelle, 42,000 yards in one case and 43,000 yards in another 

Q. Is that a small quantity ?—A®% It is a small quantity of rock. 

Q. On what distance would each of these contracts be?—A. 1 is 50 miles and 2 is 
8 or 9 miles. Well this rock, as a matter of fact, came in swamps where it was not 
suspected there was any rock at all; 42,000 yards of rock in 50 miles might all be in 
one cut, and still not be a big cutting. a 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. It is very small?—A. It is nothing at all. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Take those contracts as a sample: Rock that ooccurs there, could not easily 
have been foreseen?—A. It could not be foreseen, because there were no test-pits. 
There was no time for them; and the quantities are what engineers know as profile 
quantities, that is, they are simply sealed on the profile and there is no provision made 
for slips and slides and extra side-hill work and all that sort of thing, which runs into 
quantities, runs into large masses. . 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Was any portion of that work done to determine these quantities in the winter 
3—35 
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time, do you know?—-A. Most of the surveys were done in the winter, that is the best 
time to make them. i. 

Q. In the winter, do you get much outcropping of rock anywhere?—A. No. You 
have to guess at the classification. I think Mr. Lumsden would have been justified in 
putting in some rock here, because it is pretty hard to build 50 miles of railway 
without getting some rock; he might have risked some. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Do you think common prudence, going anywhere in this country, building a 
railway would prompt an enginer to estimate something for solid rock?—A. Oh, yes. 
Mr. CHRYSLER.—The percentage. 
Mr. Macponatp.—Some percentage. Apparently there was none in that case. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. At all events, in those two contracts that you have referred to there was 
absolutely nothing estimated for rock at all?—A$ No. 

Q. As a matter of fact the quantity actually found was small for that distance ?— 
A. It is small to date; there may be more later on. 

Q. Practically nothing. You say there may be more later on. Why?—A. They 
may find it yet. That contract is not finished. ; 

Q. Now, please continue your answer ?—A. Well, in contract 3, my answer for 
the one applies to them all more or less; the surveys were made in winter; all the 
quantities are profile quantities. There was no time to take out the cost of culverts 
and things like that. Al that had to be guess work. There were no test pits dug on 
any of these cuts on any contract. The classifications are more guess work for all 
these first contracts, and the fact that Mr. Lumsden evidently did not take much stock 
in these estimates was because the contracts are all let on a schedule basis. The 
contractor is paid so much for rock, and he tenders so much for rock. He is paid 
so much for loose rock, so he is only paid for what he digs out. The country looses 
nothing by it. 

Q. The country gets what it pays for?—A. The country gets what it pays for in 
every case. ` 

Q. If the cost is exceeding these estimates, are you still of the opinion that the 
country is getting what it is paying for?—A. I certainly am. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What is the use of having that estimate?—A. That is to compare the con- 
tractors’ figures, when we get them. We have to have an estimate of some kind in 
order to extend the figure and see what contractor’s tender is the lowest. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. To compare the tenders?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. When they are tendering on a schedule basis, would the tender vary accord- 
ing to the quantity?—A. But the contractors do not get the quantities. 

Q. Mr. Clarke is asking why you should want to get the quantity if they are 
going to be paid so much a yard for solid rock, so much for loose rock and so much 
for common excavation?—A. We got the best estimates we could in the time given 
to get it. 

Mr. Ciarke.—His point is they cannot tell which is the lowest unless they have 
some classification. 


Mr, Curyster.—They get the basis of the estimates that come and money it out. 
Mr. GRANT. 
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By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. What were the conditions in regard to the time allowed, do you remember? 
—A. To get this information? 

Q. Yes, with regard to ‘B?—A. When the first contract in ‘B?’ was let, if I 
remember correctly, there were only 60 miles practically surveyed, and it was let for 
150 miles. 

Q. The first contract had only been surveyed to enable any accurate——A. That 
is the final survey. 

Q. To enable anything like an accurate estimate to be made on only 60 out of 
150 miles?—A. Yes. 

Q. As regards the other 90 miles of necessity it would be only guesswork ?—A. 
On preliminary and projecting lines. 

Q. It would be guesswork ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In some cases surveys were not actually made, and in some cases it had to 
be finally revised?—A. As a matter of fact a change from one side of the St. Maurice 
to the other was made after the contract was let. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. An estimate on the preliminary line, as compared with an estimate on the 
final location, would be very much less accurate if it were based on your preliminary 
lines?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what other causes contributed to a difference in the cost over 
and above that estimate?—A. For instance in District ‘B’ on the original estimates, 
there were no quantities estimated for train filling. 

Q. In the $114,000,0002—A. Yes, and if I remember correctly there has been 
$1,500,000 paid for train fill since that contract was let, and the same thing applies 
to culverts which have cost a great deal more; there was no time to get the high 
water mark or other information to fix the sizes of the bridges and culverts and in 
some cases the grade had to be raised on account of high water in the river. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. At the time these estimates were made as a matter of fact wasn’t there a 
great demand in the country for the prompt beginning of the road?—A. There cer- 
tainly was. 

Q. The desire all around was to initiate operations as speedily as possible?—A. 
Mes: 

Q. And in consequence, I suppose the engineers hastened the matter as much 
as possible and got some data together in order to enable them to make an estimate 
to determine what the value of the contract was?—A. The data got together was 
quite sufficient for the purpose for which it was wanted. 

Q. That was to estimate who would be the lowest tenderer?—A. Yes. 

Q. But it could not by any means on account of the haste with which it was got 
together, be an accurate estimate or a statement of what the road would actually 
cost?—A. No, if you were to estimate for five or six years you would never get an 
accurate estimate, and the money spent on it would be wasted. 

By Mr. Smith: 
- Q. That is the money spent on getting the estimate?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, apart from what you have stated as to the variation between the pre- 
liminary lines and the final location, can you give Some other reason which will 
account for the serious discrepancy between the estimates and the actual cost?—A. 
On any part? 

Q. I would like to get as far as possible over the whole thing, as we are dealing 
with it. Of course we are limited here particularly to sections ‘F’ and ‘B, but if 
the rest of the road will be the same, you might give it for the whole road. 
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By Mr. Macdonald: 


: Q. The question as between the estimates and the actual values is relevant to 
that estimate, no matter what part of the road it is on?—A. Well, if you go on to 
District C the quantities have been increased on that district owing to the fact that 
the grade is raised higher than that shown on the first profile from which the cost 
was taken. This was necessary owing to the wet nature of the country, from the 
nature of the material encountered in the cuts we were bound to run our slopes 
further back in many instances which resulted in larger quantities of material hav- 
ing to be removed. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. That all refers to District C?—A. To District C, yes. 

Q. Well, what was the additional information you required about C, you say 
the country was wetter?—A. Yes, we had to raise the grades, the grades were too 
low for the ground. 

Q. That would mean more filling?—A. That meant more filling, yes. 

Q. There was additional material to be removed in order to raise it higher above 
the general level of the country than yow would otherwise have had to do?—A. For 
cheaper maintenance. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. To; avoid flooding?—A. Yes, from the swamps; it is swampy up there, and 
also to keep the line above the snow in the flat country. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Another thing, in a statement by Mr. Lumsden to-day I think he said that 
what enormously increased the quantities was the large number of side cuttings, 
hillside cuttings?—A. Yes, that refers both to A and B, particularly B. 

Q. And also F in places?—A. Yes, that makes a great deal of difference. Now, 
the original estimate was made from the profile which does not show the side hill 
part that has to be taken down if you have to cut away the toe for grade. 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Lumsden’s evidence?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You haven’t had an opportunity of hearing what that evidence was at all? 
—A. No. i 

Q. Can you say of your own knowledge, approximately, to what extent that 
would increase the cost or the quantity. We will speak of the quantities?-A. With 
reference to the side hill work? é 

Q. Yes?—A. For a distance of 20 miles along the river St. Maurice I suppose 
it would increase it by 4 times what it was estimated for. Some of these slopes ex- 
tend 300 feet back from the grade. Once we cut the toe, we have the water on the 
on side, and we have no alternative but to take out the slope, the whole thing comes 
down. 

Q. And that would increase it 4 times?—A. Yes, 4 or 5 times the original esti- 
mate. 

Q. And do these hillside cuttings occur with sufficient frequency to make that 
a very important factor over the road?—A. It made a very important factor, over 
20 miles or so. F 

Q. I am instructed by some of the engineers that it occurs at intervals ?—A. I 


= speaking of one particular spot; of course you get the same thing in many other 
places. 


Q. That is what I wanted to get at, you do?—A. Yes. 
Q. That would be a very important element in increasing the whole quantities? 
—A. Yes, I would refer, for instance to the work about 25 miles above Hervey Junc- 


tion, in what we call the Mileau side hills where the rock estimate was increased 
probably ten times over. 


Mr. GRANT. 
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, Q.. Tt was ten times as much as the estimate?—A. Ten times more than we 
estimated on account of having to move so much more rock. 
Q. Would that be anybody’s fault?—A. Nobody’s in the world, the line had to 
go there; you couldn’t get out of it. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Why would it be as much as 300 feet?—A. Because you would have to get 
the slope. 
Mr. Curyster.—You had better make a diagram. 


(Witness makes diagram illustrating side hill work on St. Maurice river, filed 
as Exhibit No. 83.) 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Might I ask you now if you would kindly put figures or letters to describe 
the diagram that you have just now drawn so that you can refer to them in your 
evidence and‘so that the evidence may be understood? 

Mr. CurysLer.—Put a letter showing the centre of the line of railway in each 
case, 

By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Is this the St. Maurice river?—A. I have written the words ‘St. Maurice 
River’ over the part intended to indicate that river. 

Q. You might put the letter ‘A’ as indicating the centre line of the railway? 
—A. ‘A’ will represent the centre of the line of railwy, ‘B, ‘Cy ‘D’ and ‘E’ will 
represent the cross sections of the quantities calculated in the original estimate. 

Q. You said, I think, that the man in the office who plotted out the work first 
would not know: A. The man who calculated the quantities first? 

Q. Would know anything about the fact of this being on the side of a hill 
possibly 200 feet high?—A. No. I have indicated by the letters ‘F; ‘G, ‘A’ and 
‘©?’ the parallelogram which represents the cross-sections of the additional quan- 
tities which had to be removed during construction. 

Q. That is to say that if your hil! is 200 feet high you would have a quantity 
represented in the parallelogram ‘F; ‘G; ‘OC, ‘A,’ about 300 feet long, which had 
to be removed in order to construct your line along the bank of the river?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, for how long does this condition exist in certain places along the St. 
Maurice river, for instance?—A. About 20 miles. 

Q. In such a case how much would the original estimate be increased in the 
actual working out of the work? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Approximately, of course? 

A. About 4 or 5 times the quantity. 

Q. And that will extend as you have told us, for about 20 miles, and the same 
condition will apply A. Will apply to other parts of the line in like proportion. 

Q. To other parts of the line in like proportion, both in District B and District 
F, and I think you said in District A?—A. Also in District A. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Grant, that one of the first contracts in 
‘B’ was let when only location or rather only full information was had about 60 
miles out of the 150 miles contained in the work tendered for?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it have been in the interest of the country to have expended the money 
in making the surveys necessary to give full and complete information from which 
an accurate estimate could be based before calling for tenders at that time?—A. It 
would have been absolute waste of the country’s money to do so. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because the quantities we had were quite sufficient for the pur- 
pose of letting the contracts. ; 

Q. They were really samples ?—A. If we had spent thousands of dollars on more 

Surveys we might have changed the line afterwards just the same as we did. 
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By Mr. Smith: 
Q. And the cost would have run to millions?—A. Over the whole line, yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. And the country could have got no value for the cost ?—A. You couldn’t 
get a correct estimate until after the whole line was cleared and cross-sectioned. 

Q. Once the country had decided upon the policy of building this Transcon- 
tinental railway the estimate as to the cost was of no value to tha country except 
for the purpose of enabling them to get sufficient information to let the contracts 
on at the schedule rates. But after the policy of constructing the road was once 
decided upon and it was known that it had to be constructed, a large expenditure in 
order to obtain information necessary to get estimates would not have been justi- 
fied you say?—A. No, it would have been an utter waste of time and money. 

Q. Because all that was necessary was for the purpose of obtaining information 
to enable the tenders to be called for and to work out a schedule of rates in order 
to determine who was the best tender?—A. Yes, 

Q. You referred to that condition that existed in regard to the first contract in 
‘B?’ in which the tender was let after definite information had been obtained only in 
regard to 60 miles out of the 150 miles which the contract covered? Do you know 
of other cases where those conditions exist; you were speaking of that particularly 
because you happened to be connected with it?—A. Yes, the same conditions ex- 
isted in District F on the McArthur contract. 

Q. The same conditions existed in District F?—A. Yes, exactly, and the policy 
pursued on the Transcontinental railway is exactly the same as that pursued all 
over Canada by any railway. a 

Q. By railway companies in dealing with construction generally?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was nothing unusual involved in that proposition, and the usual. course 
was adopted here?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the estimates obtained under these conditions must necessarily be neither 
definite nor certain in any way for the reasons you have stated?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Mr. Grant, supposing an estimate was made for the purpose of submission 
to parliament, after part of the work had been done, that estimate would probably 
be based upon the simple values being extended for the whole work, or what they 
found in some particular part of it, without actual examination?—A. Yes, that 
estimate that has been submitttd to parliament was made in the office here. 

Q. It was made in the office?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was based upon A. The best information we had upon which to 
make it out. : 

Q. Which was guesswork for the whole of it, except in regard to perhaps the 
portions under contract?—A. Yes, considering that some of the contracts are hardly 
touched yet it could not be otherwise. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. But where work has been done, as to that part it would be: based 
the actual returns, and it would be correct as far as the work is done. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I wish to ask you a question, Mr. Grant, whether when such conditions as 
you have described and illustrated by the sketch fyled as Exhibit 83 were found to 
exist, could that enormous increase in material have been obviated by deviating the 
line?—A. It could not, because you had to go up the St. Maurice valley; there was 
no place else to go, and the only place to go is on the side where you got the cheapest 
location, and that is where the line is to-day. 

Mr. GRANT. 
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By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Like the Hudson River railway to New York?—A. Yes, the only place to 
go is on that side of the river where we have taken it. If we had gone on the other 


side of the river we would have got far heavier work than on the side where the 
line is located. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Was any provision made in that estimate that you have had before you, and 
that you have \read from Hansard, was any provision made there for rock borrow 
where rock could not be obtained ?—A. There was not. 

Q. What is the significance of that in increasing the material?—A. Well, it 
practically multiplies the cost by the difference between the cost of common ex¢a- 
- vation and the cost of rock. All borrow was estimated in the first case as common 
excavation, the engineers supposing, of course, they could get it, but when you came 
to build the road you found you had nothing to make the fills with but rock whick 
had to be borrowed. 

Q. Would that run into a very considerable amount in increasing the quanti- 
ties?—A. It would not increase the quantities very much; it would increase the cost. 

Q. Now, in these figures upon which the contracts were let, was there any al- 
lowance made for taking out one foot below grade in the rock cuttings?—A. No, 
there was not. 

Q. Well, would that amount to a large sum?—A. Because in some cases when 
the first estimates were made the specifications were not out and we did not know 
anything about the specifications calling for this rock to be moved one foot below 
grade, and it was not estimated. 

Q. If that ran along the whole line it seems to me it would run into a very large 
amount, wouldn’t it?—A. It would run into possibly 2,000,000 yards or 1,500,000, 
something like that. 

Q. Now, where you have found assembled rock, as I understand on District B 
there were very large quantities of assembled rock, and that assembled rock is taken 
out would it be feasible to put that with a slope similar to ledge rock when that is 
removed ?—A. No, it would not; it would not be safe to do so, because assembled 
rock as you know consists largely of boulders, and that material won’t stand up for 
any length of time on a slope of 4 to 1. It will for a certain time, but it is not safe. 
Therefore for the sake of safety all slopes on assembled rock cuts had to be flattened 
out to 1, and in many cases to 14 to 1, which of course increased the quantities to a 
very much greater amount than was estimated. 

Q. I suppose wherever this assembled rock existed, the portion outside ihe theore- 
tical slope for ledge rock would probably be greater than that within the slopes, 
wouldn’t it?—-A. Yes, in the case of a 14 to 1 slope it would practically double the 
quantity. 

Q. Could that have been foreseen in any way, Mr. Grant?—A. No, it could not. 

Q. Is there any fault to be attributed to anybody in connection with it?—A. 
None whatever. 

Mr. Suiru.—Now we will put in the statement from ‘ Hansard’ as to estimated 
and actual quantities as an exhibit. 
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EXHIBIT No. 84. 
ENGINEERS estimated quantities of solid rock, loose rock and common excavation, and 
actual quantities of each returned to December 31, 1909. 


Sonip Rock. Loose Rock. COMMON EXCAVATION. 
Contract No. = — = = RA e 
Estimated eturned $ Estimated une Estimated © Mrne ne 
quantity. Deen 31, quantity. D grom Dar 31, quantity. Dee 31, 
Ae Neen ai wae Nil. 42,219 129,379 938,728 1,841,152 520,728 
D on ert ah Nil. 43,556 58,473 87,728 529,452 47,695 
Cen ea ha 22,112 83,434 492,589 483,960 | 494,036 232,506 
eee Te hen arcs 315.315 510,948 1,030,121 812,745 1,016,720 301,602 
As Sea 252,893 801,189 971,224 548,817 1,224,284 163,828 
Gee ue Nie 172,709 251,602 64,765 913,188 1,676,175 810,671 
Tee ree i 633,900 533,668 196,300 280,962 407,000 _ 366,280 
B he 918,381 1,365,625 395,645 1,382,705 | 3,091,120 869,306 
Oe a ee 392,989 484,005 | 38,248 81,396 | 1,795,202 495,256 
MO E A 776,161 2,849,832 278,552 1,351,519 | 4,508,480 1,552,331 
fle eee ts 220,200 847,949 180,200 449,313 | 1,966,458 631,199 
SEG Ie apt 990,600 188,710 633,700 130,100 | 2,259,000 68,000 
VIR AE a 462,000 | No returns. 470,600 | Noreturns. | 1,920,000 No returns. 
Ure fo 203,144 20,679 21.646 767.136 | 3,456,566 990,894 
Oe eee E 243,400 12,727 51,900 622,259 | 1,127,200 555,651 
IG RAE re gh 104,700 No returns. 45,200 No returns. | 1,618,600 No returns. 
e 16,000 «“ 8,000 “ | 1,677,000 ts 
IS ee 225,845 237,441 25,900 107,410 | — 1,046,000 620 08 
LO a ie eee 2,602,000 658,182 89,000 242,178 | 1,489,000 228,703 
PAU es N, 493,400 344,377 71,900 331,802 | 374,000 129,057 
DA EO 3,696, 336 6,415,869 733, 454 2,056,297 | 11,233,247 2,215,876 
j 


Q! I want ta ask Mr. Grant whether those increases are explicable at all by 
reference to the disputes as to over-classification or overbreak, excessive overbreak? 
—A. Disputes of classification have nothing whatever to do with these quantities, 
that is to say, I won’t admit that the question of classification or disputes of classi- 
fication will increase the cost of the road to any appreciable extent. 

Q. They will not increase the cost of the road to any appreciable extent?—A. No. 

Q. In your experience with the road and in your relations with Mr. Lumsden 
as Chief Engineer are you aware of any other questions having been raised by Mr. 
Lumsden—engineering questions—any other questions concerning the policy or ad- 
ministration of the Transcontinental Commissioners, save and except his disagree- 
ment with some engineers as to classification of assembled rock? Are you aware of 
any other question ever raised by Mr. Lumsden, any engineering question, except 
that?—A. He never raised one that I know of. I never heard Mr. Lumsden. 

Q. He has placed the reason for his resignation upon this, that he differed with 
his engineers as to the question of classification; now you have spoken of that ques- 
tion of classification as being a tempest in a tea-pot, and you tell us now that those 
r quantities have nothing to do with the question of over-classification ?—A. 

es. 

Q. As an engineer, would you consider that a reasonable ground for the Chief 
Engineer giving up his position?—A. Oh, I don’t know. I don’t care to answer that. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I think that is a matter of taste. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. What would you do as the Chief Engineer, supposing that you differed from 
your district and division engineers? 


Mr. Macponatp.—I don’t think that would help us whatever in any way, that 
answer. z 
Mr. Moss.—He is not an expert on resignations. 


Mr. GRANT. 
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Mr. Suitv.—But if there is a difference between the Chief Engineer and any of 
his subordinates 


Mr. Curyster.—That is a matter of opinion. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. What is the standard in this country for the grade of railways?—A. Well, 
up till the Transcontinental was built it was one per cent. 

Q. What is the grade of this road?—A. Four-tenths of one per cent. 

Q. How does the cost of building a road of as high standard as four-tenths com- 
pare with a grade of one per cent?—A. Well, I should say that you could put the 
one per cent grade over the ground where the Transcontinental has gone for prob- 
ably one-third the money. 

Q. For a third of the money A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. That means that it is no more than four-tenths of one per cent at any 
point?—A. Well, not one third, perhaps a half. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. That is the maximum grade—four-tenths of one per cent?—A. It is east- 
bound; six-tenths westbound. The other could be built for half the money. 


By Myr. Chrysler: 


Q. A road with a maximum grade of one per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. The advantage of building a road of so high a standard is what?—A. Is that 
it will be a paying proposition when the other would be a loss. It would not earn 
the expense of running it. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I notice some comments were made in some quarters in the press and else- 
where, on the fact of the disparity between the estimate for solid rock and loose 
rock and common excavation, the article being put in this way—that common exca- 
vation decreased from, say, a couple of million feet estimated down to seven hundred 
thousand feet, and solid rock or loose rock would increase from a couple of hundred 
thousand feet up to a million? 

Mr. SmitrH.—Or yards, as the case might be. 

The Witness.—Well, I believe that there is a lot of that, it amounts to different 
engineers running different routes, and one engineer trying to make his line cost less 
than the other, and he generally puts in lots of common excavation when he should 
put in solid rock in order to show a saving over his neighbour’s line, and this great 
amount of common excavation in the estimates is due to merely guess work—put- 
ting in common excavation when the engineer didn’t know whether he could get it 
or not, or whether it was in the country, in order to show a low cost for his line. 

Q. For the line which he was advocating?—A. Not for the line which he was 
advocating, but for his revision, or his location, or his trial. It is a failing with 
engineers to estimate low. 

Q. I recall a statement made in connection with the Hodgins’ inquiry, where 
Major Hodgins claimed that the line that he had run or recommended for adoption 
as the final line would have saved so much to the country?—A. That is what he 
ealled the revised estimate. 

Q. That may be it?—A. You take the McArthur contract from Rennie to 
Superior Junction, a large portion of that line, about 180 miles, I sup- 
pose, was changed after the contract was let for the reason that wherever they 
erossed bays or lakes and things, they had thrown the line out in the water in order 
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to avoid rock cutting; and when they came to take soundings in the lake they found 
that their quantities for filling exceeded their quantities of excavation by four or 
five times, and that there was no material to be had in the neighbourhood in the 
shape of common excavation to make these fillings, consequently the line had to be 
thrown into the side hills, which largely increased the rock quantities, and it was 
more or less balanced so that the rock from the euts would make the fills, and all 
that common excavation that was estimated for and was not in existence had to be 
turned into solid rock because there was nothing else in the country but solid rock. 
That accounts for practically the large increase in solid rock on the McArthur con- 
tract and the disappearance of common excavation. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Mr. Grant, I gather from what you said, though I don’t know whether you 
said it explicity or not, that as a result of your various investigations of this work, 
both before and since your appointment as Chief Engineer, you saw no evidence of 
anything that would point to the conclusion that the engineers in charge of the work 
were not both competent and acting with the interests of the commission, the interests 
of the railway at heart?—A. No, I have no reflection to cast on the honesty of the 
engineers, and anywhere where I disputed their classification, all the explanations 
that I asked for were cheerfully and willingly given; there was no attempt to con- 
ceal anything. 

Q. And when you said that there had been a misinterpretation of Mr. Lumsden’s 
interpretation of his specifications, you referred principally to his question of as- 
sembled rock?—A. That is all that there is in question. 

Q. And what was the nature of the misinterpretation that you found existed 
particularly—that they had been trying to follow too closely his picture, or what ?— 
A. Trying to classify rock in the cuttings which looked like rock on the blue print. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. In accordance with the picture?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. In accordance with the picture, and they had not been sufficiently guided 
by the letter press which referred to the required continuous blasting?—A. They 
had not been sufficiently guided, in my opinion, with the cost or removal of this 
material and the hardness of it. 

Q. Of course the specifications and the interpretation do not say anything about 
the cost of the removal?~A. Well, if the cost of removal is not a question, why did 
they pay more for solid rock than common excavation? 

Q. I don’t know, but what Mr. Lumsden said was: ‘Rock in masses of over 1 
cubic yard (assembled rock) which in the judgment of the engineer can be best re- 
moved by blasting, and that, I suppose, would be continuous or almost continuous 
blasting?—A. It would have to be continuous blasting to be solid rock. There is 
no question about that. They couldn’t go at it with a plough. - 

Q. And he says: ‘To form a judgment as to whether or not it is best removed 
by blasting, the Chief Engineer must view the work of progress or leave it to be 
decided by the engineer in charge, whose duty it is to frequently visit the work dur- 
ing its operations and be governed thereby and act accordingly.’ I suppose you 
agree that the engineer in charge is the man who can best tell the classification, 
unless his superior is in frequent contact with the work—I mean, Mr. Lumsden 
going over the work in the way he did on his arbitration trip could not undertake 
to reclassify the work with such an inspection as that?—A. Well, he did it. 

Q. But I mean he could not expect you to have any confidence in the results, 
could he?—A. I have not any confidence in the results so far as I have seen of them. 
I don’t agree with Mr. Lumsden’s clasification that he filed here. 

Q. You would not have any confidence in any results obtained in that way from 

Mr. GRANT. 
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an inspection of that kind?’—A. Well, hardly, from men who had never seen it 
before. 

Q. From a man unless he was fairly familiar with the work during its progress? 
—A. Or that he always could get a gang of men and dig the side of a cut; you don’t 
have to see it before. If there is any dispute you can get a gang of men and dig 
into it, and dig plenty, and be sure. 

Q. Make frequent diggings?—A. And big ones. You have to dig at least deeper 
than the material has been affected by the weather. 

Q. And you would have to dig at frequent intervals?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you would have to make measurements, I suppose, more or less fre- 
quently ?—A. Well, you would have to make measurements if the engineer had not 
made any himself and he had classified by percentage. 

Q. How could you check it up?—A. Well, if he classified by percentage, he is 
to a certain extent guessing himself; then you have the privilege of guessing just as 
well as he has. - 

Q. That is to say, if percentage was the only available way of measuring ?—A. 
Mes” 

Q. Then, of course, you could not measure with a tape any more than he could? 
—A. No. 

Q. And you would have to resort to percentage ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just the same as he did, and the sole difference would be that you might 
differ as to the percentage to be allowed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that would be by making frequent investigations into the slopes or into 
the bottom of the cutting to get an idea of the quality of the material ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you told us that you found your engineers had erred on the side of 
uader-classification as well as on the side of over-classification?—A. Yes. 

Q. And quite frequently, I believe?—A. Not quite frequently; no. 

Q. In several cases—I mean sufficient to satisfy you at any rate, that I think 
you mentioned that as one reason why you were satisfied that there was nothing 
wrong, nothing intentionally wrong, with their classification?—A. Yes. 

Q. That there had been sufficient under-classification to justify you in coming 
to that conclusion?—A. Well, I admit that the same men who under-classified also 
over-classified, and vice versa. 

Q. And you have both those matters under consideration at the present time, I 
understand ?—A,. Yes. 

Q. You have not given any final verdict on either of them?—A. Not yet; no. 

Q. And I suppose you will not do so until you have made those investigations 
in the cuts with which you were not personally familiar ?—A. Well, in the cuts where 
I have ordered remeasurements to be made before I would express an opinion on 
them. 

Q. That is to say, any cuts where you thought there might be either over-classi- 
fication or under-classification, you have ordered to be remeasured, and you are re- 
serving your judgment on them until that remeasurement has taken place?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I presume you propose to make full investigation into those and get 
all the information available from the engineers?—A. I will have plenty of digging 
done in order to obviate dispute with the contractors later on, in case they are not 
satisfied with the reclassification. 

Q. What you said about over-classification or mistakes in classification applies 
also to the overbreak?—A. How do you mean? 

Q. I mean that there wasn’t any; you don’t imagine or suggest that there was 
any intentional return of excessive overbreak?—A. No. Overbreak was largely 
for the want of instruction. Mr. Lumsden issued no instructions that I am aware 
of concerning overbreak until it had all been removed. His circular is dated 11th 
February, 1909, when all the work had been done. 

Q. Did you take measurements in regard to the overbreak when you revised it? 
—A. I did not. 
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Q. How did you arrive at quantities, then, that you deducted?—A. I simply 
allowed the contractor what I thought was fair. 

A. Just by your eye?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you consult your local and district engineers?—A. Yes, on both trips. 
Both the first trip I made and also when I was arbitrating. 

Q. You consulted them with regard to the quantities+—A. I consulted them 
with regard to any question that came up in reference to the cutting. 

Q. As to the circumstances, did you inquire into the circumstances under which 
the work had been done?—A. I did. ; 

Q. In each case?—A. I don’t know of each particular cutting, but on each resi- 
dency. 

Q. Then would you think that the circumstances under which the work was 
done in any part—District ‘F, for instance, where it was ordered to be rushed— 
would that have any bearing on your idea as to whether it was overbreak?—A. It did. 

Q. And it would incline you to be more liberal?—A. It certainly did incline me 
to be more liberal than if the work had not been rushed. 

Q. Of course, you were not in such a favourable position in regard to the over- 
break on ‘F’ as you were on District ‘B’ ; you had not the same experience with 
‘F’ as you had with ‘B’ previous to your appointment ?—A. I had practically been 
over the whole of it three times before I was Chief Engineer. 

Q. As inspecting engineer?—A. Yes, and reported my ideas on it to Mr. Lums- 


den, and told him frequently that he should issue instructions; that in my opinion 


they were turning in more than they should be, and he never did until the 11th of 
February. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. What is it that you referred to just now as instructions of 11th February, 
1909? I don’t remember of a document of that date?—A. Yes, it was put in Mr. 
Lumsden’s evidence and it is filed here—circular on overbreak. 

Q. Then the document that you have been referring to in your evidence is the 
one that has been filed here as Exhibit No. 63?—A. That is it. 

Q. You don’t criticise the document?—A. No, I have left that in force. This 
is In accordance with the specification. 

Q. You understand that that is in accordance with the specification; you only 
point to the fact that a great part of the work that is in question here was finished 
before this circular was issued?—A. Yes. 

Q. There were one or two questions I wanted to ask you which I thought were 
not sufficiently explained; you say that in the estimates—I think you were speaking 
of the estimates that were made for the purpose of calling for tenders—train fill was 
not included?—A. It was not included; no. 

Q. Will you explain what train filling means and how it arises?—A. When you 
have to make a fill that is, say, 60 feet deep and a half mile long, it is impossible 
to make it with the ordinary mode of grading and horses and carts, or scrapers, or 
anything else. The practice is to build a large temporary trestle and run your track 
over it and then make this fill with steam cars, dumping the material from the trestle 
You may haul it from five to forty miles, for that matter. 

Q. The ordinary method would be to take the material out of the place where 
it was being excavated, out of the cutting, on a tram or cart?—A. Yes. 

Q. And haul it out to the end of the dump and let it fall over?—A. Yes. 

Q. That cannot be done with the class of filling that you speak of 2—A. When 
you have a fill involving two or three hundred thousand yards, those fills were esti- 
mated as common excavation in the original estimate. Well, then, when they came 
to build the contractors got from forty-five to fifty-five cents a yard, train fill, for 
that, which increased the cost very materially. 

Mr. GRANT. 
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By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Was that in addition to the excavation?—A. It is not an addition. It is an 
item by itself. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. There is a price for train filling?—A. Yes. 

Q. And train filling is paid for, but it takes the place of so much A. Bor- 
tow. For instance, in ‘ B’ that borrow was estimated at twenty-one cents; it was put 
in the first estimate at twenty-one cents. When it came to letting the contract, the 
item had fifty-five cents in it. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. That is the item in the lowest tender?—A. Yes. Well, it was not in the con- 


tract at all, you know. That was agreed to by Order in Council afterwards as an 
addition. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Was there no price for borrow?—A. There was no price for train fill in the 
contract. 

Q. Will you explain what borrow is? We have been talking about it for three 
weeks and we don’t know what it is yet?—A. You have a fill with 20,000 yards in it, 
and then you have a cut with 10,000 yards in it. You take 10,000 out of your cut 
and put it in the fill, and you are still short 10,000. Then you widen your cut and 
you call that borrowed material as distinct from line-cutting material. 

Mr. CLARKE.— That is better than the usual form of borrowing; you never pay 
it back. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. What your specification says, I think, or what these specifications usually 
say, is that the borrow will be usually taken from the widening of line-cuts?—A. Yes. 

Q. The meaning of that is, that you do that where you can, because you are 
benefiting ?—A. Making room for snow and benefiting the line by doing so. 

Q. And making room, perhaps, sometime or other for double tracking?—A. Ex- 
actly. 

Q. Or siding?—A. Yes. 

Q. But there are cases where you cannot take it from widening the track ?—A. 
No. If you have a rock cut, for instance, and could get cheaper material from one 
side. 

Q. Get cheaper material, earth instead of rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would designate a borrow which might be on or off the line?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the contractor to take the material from that place and that borrow is 
measured in excavation?—A. Measured in excavation. 

Q. But it really fulfils no purpose except the filling of a bank somewhere ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Then the appearance of ‘borrow’ in the returns indicates the sort of mis- 
calculation in the original estimate arising from the unexpected occurrence of rock 
cutting ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What then?—A. The appearance of borrow in an estimate is not a miscal- 
culation. 

Q. What is it?—A. It simply means that there was more fill on the profile than 
cutting; that the cuttings on the profile did not make the fills. 

Q. I was only speaking of the case which you suggested—if when you expected 
to fill a certain embankment from an adjoining cutting and that cutting turned out 
to be rock?—A. Well, when an engineer is making a preliminary estimate like that 
and he has a big fill, he simply says: ‘There are so many yards of borrow in there,’ 
and he doesn’t care where it comes from; he just puts in 100,000 yards borrow; he 
does not care whether it comes 50 miles or ten feet. 
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Q. Well, did you say here that the rock borrow was not allowed for in the esti- 
mate? Oh, that is another case?—A. That is a worse case. That is where we were 
under 

Q. Where you could not get earth at all?—A. Yes. In that case we could not 
even get train fill. 

Q. Then it is cheaper to use rock than to go miles away to get earth?—A. Yes. 

Q. That leads to the use of rock borrow? It is an expense arising from the un- 
expected difficulty of the country?—A. Yes. 

Q. The reason you say the one foot below grade was not included in the original 
estimate was that that estimate was made before the specifications were out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does the specification now call for one foot below grade in all rock cuttings? 
—A. It does. 

Q. Is not that common?—A. It is on more expensive roads. On high standard 
roads it is. 

Q. Supposing it was not a high standard road, how would you avoid going one 
foot below grade in rock cuttings? Would you put your ballast on the rock?—A. 
In some cases it would only go six inches. 

Q. Instead of a foot? At all events it was one of the things that were left out 
in the first calculation ?—A. It was left out in the first estimate. 

Q. And it adds, of course, one foot to the excavation from one end of the ling 
to the other wherever there is a rock cutting on the bottom of the grade. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. That is a foot below the top of the road?—A. No. It is a foot below the 
bottom of the ballast. 
Mr. Curyster.—A foot below sub grade. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Don’t you put that on the bed rock where it is rock?—A. This one foot is 
refilled with spawls in order to make it soft. If you only have six inches of ballast 
between the bottom of your tie and the bed rock it would rack the trains too much 
and destroy the rolling stock. This is blown out and refilled with spawls, with 
broken stone. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. There is another case of train filling, but it is probably covered by what you 
have said. Is that a common thing where you have to fill in water?—A. Water? 
Q. Yes?—A. On the Transcontinental we generally use rock to fill in water 
because it is cheaper. 
Q. Train filling means earth?—A. Train filling means earth, yes. 
By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Nothing but earth?—A. Nothing but earth. 


Committee. adjourned. 


Mr. GRANT. 
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Fripay, April 15, 1910. 


The committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. Geoffrion presiding. 


ARTHUR EMILE Doucet, district engineer of ‘B, recalled. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. You are the district engineer on district ‘B,’ Mr. Doucet ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you been in that position from the beginning of the work?—A. Since 
October, 1904. 

Q. What was the stage of the work in October, 1904?—A. That was the very 
inception of the work. 

Q. Were you engaged in survey work then?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when did the survey begin on that district?—A. November, 1904. 

Q. Can you tell us when you had the preliminary survey complete?—A. We 
had a preliminary line run through from one end of the district to the other in 
about August, 1906. 

Q. The district includes several miles on the south side of the St. Lawrence 
down to the boundary of New Brunswick?—A. 203 miles. 

Q. How many miles are there on the north side of the St. Lawrence ?—A. Orig- 
inally 200, and now altogether 307 on the north side. 

Q. What has added to the length? Has the boundary of the district been 
changed?—A. Part of district ‘C’ has been added to district ‘ B? 

Q. What was the date you gave a moment ago?—A. August, 1906. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What happened then? 
Mr. Curyster.—They had a line run through from one end to the other. 
The Witness.—A preliminary line. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. There was a statement put in yesterday which gave us the date of the first 
contract. 


Mr. Macponatp.—We passed it over at the moment. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. I will put that in now as Exhibit 85, a return already made, signed by Mr. 
McPherson and presented to parliament, showing the different contracts. Just look 
at that. That indicates a number of contracts on district ‘B?—A. It does not say 
when the contract was given. 
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Q. Which was the first contract that was let on your district?—A. MacDonnell 
& O’Brren’s contract No. 10; No. 9 and 10. 

Q. Were they let about the same time?—A. The same time, yes. 

Q. Do you remember when that was?—A. That was in March, 1906. 

Q. How much final survey or location had you completed at that time?—A. 
That was 150 miles, that contract. There were two contracts which comprised 150 
miles of line. 

Q. Before you answer the other question. Beginning where and ending where? 
—A. Beginning at the Quebec bridge and ending 150 miles west of the Quebec 
bridge. 

Q. Then I asked you how much final location plan had been completed at that 
time?—A. Would that mean from what line the estimates had been prepared on? 

Q. Well, I was following something that Mr. Grant said yesterday, which you 
probably heard, and from which I understood thut the final location was not com- 
plete on this 150 miles?—A. No, but we had a rough preliminary line run right 
through in order to make up our quantities for the estimates for those contracts. 
We had to use a profile on 50 miles of preliminary line; 91 miles on the first loca- 
tion; that has all been done. We did not have any final location at all. 

Q. No final location on that 150 miles?—A. No. 

Q. That is exactly the question I wanted you to answer?—A. Yes. 

Q. For what purpose did you require the quantities before letting the contract? 
—A. In order to enable us to arrive at a fair estimate of the value, and also for 
competing tenders. 

Q. In order to money them out?—A. Yes. 

Q. To ascertain at the prices named in the tenders which tender is the most 
favourable. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Was the line located where this first location was on which the contract was 
based?—A. The first location, but before we ended we had to make three locations, 
a first location, a revised location and a final location, but we only had a first loca- 
tion in for 91 miles. 

Q. Did they take a final location?—A. No, in many eases the line was 6 miles 
away. 

Q. So that the part on which the contract was based was not used at all?—A. 
I won’t say the whole line was changed, but in places it was changed that much. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Following Mr. Clarke’s question, you had a profile on 50 miles of prelimin- 
ary line?—A. Yes, we used the profile to arrive at the quantities. 

Q. You used the profile in making a calculation for taking out quantities, for 
the purpose of moneying out tenders?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the only purpose of it?—A. That we expect to arrive at what the 
quantities were in a rough way. 

Q. Until further corrected?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would serve as a basis of the quantities which you expected to have 
to move?—A. Yes. 

Q. But Mr. Grant has told us and you would agree that for that 50 miles at all 
events the profile shows only the surface contour of the ground?—A. At the centre 
line. 

Q. Is it the practice or is it proper practice in extending the quantities on the 
line, where you have that amount of information and no more, to assume that the 
excavation will follow what I have been calling the normal prisms of equal slopes 
on each side of the centre line?—A. Where you have more time to locate your line, 
you certainly get much more information. This information enables you to see 
whether the surface is level or at an inclination. 
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Q. Later on, if you had to do it, in order to get more accurate information such 
as you could obtain from the surface, would you also stake out the top of the slopes? 
—A. Not to arrive at the first quantities. 

Q. You could do it that way, but it would be unnecessary engineering work? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. If you had pegged out three lines, stakes on the centre line and stakes at the 
top of the slopes at each side, that would give you no information as to the contents 
of the prism?—A. Well, certainly if we had the levels on each side as well as in the 
centre, we could arrive more closely. ` 

Q. You would know the yards?—A. The quantities. 

Q. But you would not know what it was composed of?—A. You cannot see be- 
low the ground. 

Q. You would not know what it was composed of, as to whether it was rock or 
other material?—A. No. { 

Q. Then it is usual or good practice to dig pits or shafts along the line of rail- 
way in order to ascertain what material is contained below the surface for the pur- 
pose of making an estimate?—A. I have never seen it done but in one case. I have 
seen it done in one case. 

Q. Under what circumstance would it be reasonable or proper to do it?—A. Well, 
in this instance it was going through a settled country where we had every con- 
venience for digging. This was in Cape Breton on the government railway, but I 
may say that the results arrived at were not at all satisfactory and misled the con- 
tractors instead of giving them additional information. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. That was a comparatively short line?—A. Oh, yes, it was only 87 miles. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Then, of course, even that is fallible also; that is to say, the value of the re- 
sults depends upon your digging a sufficient number of test pits or shafts to give you 
a fair average of the excavation?—A. The most accurate way is to take out the 
cut itself. You never know until the cut is taken out. 

Q. Well, on 91 miles—by the way, was that 50 miles location changed after- 
wards or did you adhere to the lines shown on that preliminary survey ?—A. About 
two-thirds of the 150 miles were changed. 

Q. Did that occur more on the preliminary survey or on the other part?—A. It 
occurs more on that part that we had the preliminary survey on. 

Q. It occurs more on the 50 miles in proportion than on the 91 miles?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the 91 miles were changes made after the first location, you were work- 
ing on that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were the changes considerable?—A. One of them is 6 miles long. Our cross- 
ing of the Canadian Pacific railway at St. Basil, 6 miles in length. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. What do you mean by that?—A. Our preliminary line crossed the Canadian 
Pacific line in one position, and when we started to locate the line we had to throw 
it over to one side; in the first place we crossed under the Canadian Pacific railway 
and we found we could not possibly get the grade, and we had to cross on the level 
eventually, and that entailed 6 miles of change in the line. 

Q. Did that mean that that line as located finally was 6 miles north or south? 
—A. No we had to change 6 miles of railway. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. That was due to the difficulty of getting under and keeping the maximum 
grade that you are limited to?—A. Yes. 


Q. Can you mention another extensive grade? Something was said yesterday 
Mr. DOUCET. 
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about changing from one side of the St. Maurice river to the other?—A. That 
comes in on the preliminary line. I am talking about the located portion now. 

Q. Then we will take that first?—-A. Well, from the 65th to the 75th mile, that 
is ten miles we also changed—I suppose the line must have been two miles away 
between those points. This was when we finally located the line, it was two miles 
to one side for ten miles in length. 

Q. Two miles away from the first location you were working with when the 
contract was let?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the reason for that?—A. Simply better grades and better line, 
and a shorter line. 

Q. Any other?—A. Yes. Now, we come to the preliminary line. 

Q. Yes?—A. At the Millieu river we changed there about nine miles of the 
railway, and the extreme divergence is of about three miles. 

Q. The greatest distance between the new line and the old is three miles ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. I suppose they converage at both ends?—A. That was done to cut out dis- 
tance. The next change was at La Tuque. 

Q. Yes?—A. We changed 12 miles of railway, and the extreme divergence was 
about 6 miles, and that was done because we found, on running the first location, 
that we could not possibly get the grade, the four-tenths grade which we hoped to 
get, which we thought we could get on the preliminary lines; that was due to an 
error in levels. 

Q. The preliminary line was the one you were counting on?—A. That we based 
our quantities on. 

Q. And the one you were counting on to get the four-tenths grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. You found you could not do that?—A. Due to an error in levels we could 
not get that and we had to take completely new ground. 

Q. Somebody spoke about a loop?—A. That is the loop. 

Q. Did you make a loop there or did you cut out the loop?—A. No, we had to 
make the loop. 


Q. Did that add to the distance?—A. That added four miles to the distance. 

Q. But you had to add to the distance in order to get the grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the next instance?—A. The next instance is along the St. Maurice 
river. 

Q. Yes?—A. There we found—— 

Q. The preliminary line still?—A. The preliminary line still. 

Q. Showed what ?—A. It continues right up to the 150th mile; we had to follow 


the St. Maurice river; it is a narrow valley. 

Q. Climbing up to get A. We were going to the summit there. On the pre- 
liminary survey we did not get half the information as to the high-water mark to 
enable us to put our line far enough into the hill to keep the toe of the embankment 
out of the water; therefore, the profile we had on the preliminary line showed very 
much easier work than what we eventually obtained when the line was located. > In 
order to keep the embankment out of the water—the water raises 27 feet there— 
we had to shove the line into the hills, and the slopes are very abrupt, very steep; 
that meant to say that where we thought we would have a thousand yards, in many 
eases we found we would have to take 5,000 yards owing to the very steep nature of 
the slopes. 

Q. On the side hill away from the water?—A. On the side hill away from the 
water. 

Q. That is common experience in engineering, isn’t it? I mean following the 
bank of a river involving difficult side hill work?—A. Yes. 

Q. You used the cutting which the river has made to avoid a similar cutting 
which you would have to make yourself if it was not there?—A. Yes. 

Q. About the depth of water, was that a settled country where observ ations as 
to the variations of water were available?—A. No, not at all. 
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Q. Wild country?—A. Yes. 
Q. You had to get experience as to the variations in the water levels your- 
selves?—A. Yes, and from lumbermen who might happen to pass up and down there. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. River drivers?—A. Yes, river drivers. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Then you have already, in the several exhibits that have been put in and 
referred to—you haye already before the committee several communications upon 
the subject or meaning of the specification and your views with regard to it. I think 
I would like to refer as quickly as we can to some of these communications. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. A question, perhaps before you pass along, Mr. Doucet, about the condi- 
tions that existed at the time of the estimate. The original estimate, I suppose, 
was based on this preliminary location of yours? On what principle did you divide, 
with this amount of information that you had before you, the quantities of solid rock, 
loose rock and common excavation?—A. I did not divide that up myself. My en- 
gineers divided that up. I may say we had seven parties on this work; each engineer 
was supposed to make up an estimate, an approximate estimate, of the quantities 
on his own portion of the survey,and return it to my assistant, who was then Mr. 
Grant, who compiled the figures and handed them to me, and that was simply guess 
work. It had to be necessarily guess work. 

Q. It had to be guess work?—A. It had to be. 

Q. You could not proceed on any definite principle?—A. It had to be guess 
work. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Of course, there was at that time no definition of classification?—A. No, 
we did not have the specifications until three months after. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Until after the estimate was made?—A. Yes, we had one copy of the speci- 
fications in my office, but our engineers were not supplied with them from the Ot- 
tawa office until three months after the first estimate was made. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. You did not actually get it until the estimate was completed, or about com- 
pleted, did you?—-A. No, just at that time. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. The observations on which the guess was made by the locating engineer, 
and the estimates were made before they had seen the specifications?—A. Yes, were _ 
made on the assumption that solid rock was ledge rock or boulders, large boulders. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. And all else common excayation?—A. Loose rock. 
Q. Your estimate was based upon the expectation that the specification would 


separate excavation into solid rock, meaning ledge rock and boulders more than one 
cubie yard in contents. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Not necessarily that?—A. They were made on the assumption that the speci- 
fication would be the same as the specifications we had always been accustomed to 
work under up to this time. 


Mr. DOUCET. 
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Q. Loose rock and common excavation?—A. Solid rock, loose rock and com- 
mon excavation. 


Mr. SmirH.—Would it not be interesting there to ask in what respect these speci- 
fications differ from others? 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. In what respect do the specifications in these contracts differ from the ones 
you say you had been accustomed to?—A. Those we had been accustomed to said 
that solid rock should be ledge rock, should be ledge rock or boulders, measuring 
more than one cubic yard, and ends there. Loose rock is boulders between one foot 
and one cubic yard, and the rest to be common excavation. 

Q. Loose rock was also necessarily rock, but smaller in size?—A. And cemented 
material. 

Q. Cemented material would be classified as loose rock?—A. Yes. Well, now 
the specifications that were handed to us brought in the word ‘mass’ which had 
never appeared before; brought into loose rock the plough tests. 

Q. Was that novel?—A. That was novel. It was applicable to the southern 
states, but not at all here. Common excavation was the same. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. That introduced the blasting subject too?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Perhaps as you commenced on that subject, we might continue on it. It is 
all the same, you have to give your views about it at some stage. Just tell us with 
the specifications before you what the difference is between those and the one you 
speak of as the one which has been customary in your experience. Have you got 
the C.P.R. specification ?—A. I had the C.P.R. specification at that time. 

Q. That is the standard?—A That is the standard. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. What date?—A. 1897. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. What is the definition of solid rock in that?—A. ‘All stones or boulders 
found in excavation measuring more than 27 cubic feet, and all solid rock, quarry 
stone requiring blastings in order to remove it, shall be termed solid rock.’ 

Q. Then the differences appear to be the substitution of the word ‘ quarry stone 
in ledges’ in this article and the addition of the word ‘masses’ ?—A. ‘ Shall include,’ 
yes. 

Q. ‘Shall include rock found in ledges or masses,’ and then there is no test 
there, but there is in this one, ‘ which in the judgment of the engineer may be best 
removed by blasting,’ is an added quality?—A. Yes, but it contains ‘shall include.’ 
Will you just read that over again. 

Q. ‘Shall include all rock?—A. Yes. Now, stop there. ‘Or masses of more 
than one cubic yard.’ It does not say ‘shall include all masses. It says ‘shall 
include all rock or ledges of more than one cubic yard.’ It depends upon the em- 
phasis you put on the word ‘or? 

Q. Grammatically, perhaps, the sentence is—I will just see what you think of 
this: ‘Solid rock excavation’ is the kind of excavation?—A. Yes. 

Q. So far we have nothing to define what is to be solid rock excavation?—A. 
No. 

Q. ‘Will include all rock found in ledges’ will include masses. That is one 
view of it. 
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By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Does that include rock found in masses? 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Does that mean that the masses must be rock?—A. There must be some 
masses in the rock. : 

Q. Not masses of rock, but masses containing rock?—A. That is the way I 
take it. 

Q. Then if it meant rock found in ledges or in masses, it would have a different 
shade of meaning. That would clearly be rock in masses, wouldn’t it?—A. Yes, 
and it might be, as Mr. Lumsden said, detached rock. 

Q. Yes. However, what is the interpretation you have given- it?—A. I think 
it is in one of my letters, Mr. Chrysler. 

Q. You would like to refer back to that? I had one here which I was going 
to ask you about. That is at page 192. I think you have not written about it more 
than once?—A. Yes, I repeated it. I think several of my engineers have given 
their interpretation, too. 

Q. That follows immediately after your interpretation as contained in Exhibit 
427A. Yes, that is my letter (referring to Exhibit 42). 

Q. That letter states not only your view but your practice?—A. Yes, our prac- 
tice. 

Q. You state (reads): 

That we have classified as solid rock all ledge work. 
‘Work’ should be ‘rock?—A. Yes, that should be rock. 

Q. (Reads) : 

All ledge rock, all boulders measuring more than one cubic yard, all masses 
of small boulders and cemented material which, in our judgment, were best 
removed by the continual use of explosives. 


A. That is the difference we had with Mr. Lumsden, our Chief Engineer. In his 
letter he says that he differs from me in this term ‘ cemented material,’ whereas he 
did not take my meaning correctly. What I meant, and what I tried to say, al- 
though I might have worded it differently, was ‘small boulders in cemented ma- 
terial; that small boulders had to be cemented together. He did not take that 
view of my letter. 


By Mr..Moss: 


Q. Small boulders mixed with cemented material?—A. Yes, held together with 
cemented material, cemented together. 


`- By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. You meant small boulders in cemented material, not a mass of cemented 
material without boulders in it at all?—A. I spoke to Mr. Lumsden about that. 

Q. You didn’t mean that?—A. I did not mean that. 

Q. You meant boulders cemented together? This letter is dated 26th October, 
1907. You wrote then, did you not, to say you accepted his view?2—A. Yes. 

Q. And you conformed to it?—A. Yes. 
a e 21 is the letter from Mr. Lumsden to you, dated January 30, 1908. 

eads) : 


OTTAWA, January 30, 1908. 
A. E. Doucet, Esg. 


District Engineer, Quebec. 


Dear Sir,—Herewith please find copy of my interpretation of clauses 34, 
35 and 36 of our general specifications, together with a blue print diagram in 
explanation of same. These after having been submitted to the Justice De- 
partment, have been approved by the commissioners. 
Mr. DOUCET. 
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You will please at once go over these carefully, and say whether the classi- 
fication in your district conforms to such interpretation. If it does not, steps 
must at once be taken by you to have your division and resident engineers, 
who are personally acquainted with the work, take up the matter, and as far 
as now practicable, have an estimate prepared showing the difference such 
classification would make with that which has heretofore been used by you. In 
future all classification must be in conformity with my interpretation. Measure- 
ments must be made and full notes be kept showing such classification on cross- 
sections where rock or other classified material is met with in large quantities, 
or by measurements made by an assistant, of rock or loose rock in boulders. 
In short, actual measurements shall be made of all classified material returned, 
and not by percentages except in cases where measurements are impracticable in 
the judgment of the engineer in charge. 

Yours truly, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


Now, you received this letter, Mr. Doucet, and acknowledged it?—A. Yes. 
Q. You acknowledged it in this letter of the 1st February? (Reads) : 


EXHIBIT No. 86 


QUEBEC, February 1, 1908. 
Hucu D. Lumspen, Esq., 


Chief Engineer, Ottawa. 

Dear SmR,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of January 30, file 
7787, and to say that the instructions contained therein will be sent out im- 
mediately to all the division and resident engineers. 

I will personally explain the instructions to the division engineers when 
they bring in their estimates for January to my office. 

Yours very truly, 


A. E: DOUCET, 
District Engineer. 


Q. Then on the 19th February Mr. Lumsden wrote a letter which we will put in 
as an exhibit also (reads) : 


EXHIBIT No. 87. — 


Orrawa, February 19, 1908. 
A. E. Doucet, Esq., 
District Engineer, Quebec. 

Dear SmR,—I find that I have no reply from you in regard to clause 2 of my 
letter to you of the 30th of January re interpretation clauses 34, 35 and 86 of 
our general specifications, and as I have had replies from the other district engi- 
neers, I should also like to have one from you. 

Yours truly, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


That refers to the letter of A. Of January 30. 

Q. Yes, Exhibit 21. He means the sentence at the beginning of the second para- 
graph, I think, or do you understand it that way?—A. Yes. 

Q. Reads: 

You will please at once go over these carefully and say whether the classifi- ` 

cation in your district conforms to such interpretation. 
A. Well, we had had a discussion. The district engineers had a full discussion 
with Mr. Lumsden on the 29th January, in his office here when we assured him of 
what our views were. Mr. Lumsden must have known very well, if he had taken the 
trouble to think, that we agreed with that. 
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Q. Well, we will put in this letter and then refer to that interview. You an- 
swered that in a letter dated February 20, 1908?—A. Yes. 
Q. (Reads) : 
EXHIBIT No. 88. 
QueBEC, February 20, 1908. 
Hues D. LumMspen, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, Ottawa. 

DEAR Sir,—In answer to yours of February 19, file 7787, I wrote you on the 
first of February acknowledging your letter of January 30, file 7787, saying that 
the instructions contained therein would be sent out immediately to all division 
and resident engineers, and that I would personally explain the instructions to 
the division engineers when they brought in their estimates for January to my 
office. Since that time J have issued a circular quoting your letter of January 
30 to engineers. 

I may add that the classification in my district conforms to your interpre- 
tation as discussed and understood by us at the meeting of the district engineers 
with you, and the commissioners at Ottawa in February. 

Yours truly, 


A, E. DOUCET, 
District Engineer. 


Q. That refers to the meeting you mentioned just now?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that meeting took place on the 29th?—A. On the 29th, the day before 
we got that letter. 

Q. On the 29th of January at the office of Mr. Lumsden, in Ottawa?—A. In the 
board room of the Transcontinental Railway Commission. 

Q. In the board room of the Transcontinental Railway Commission at Ottawa? 
——A. Yes, 

Q. From this letter it seems to have been a meeting of district engineers? I 
mean none of your staff were here with you?—A. No. I was the only one. 

Q. Then you were the only one from District ‘B’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, going back to the letter of January 30, what did you do in order to 
carry into effect the instructions contained therein?—A. On the Ist of February I 
sent out a circular to all the division engineers and to all the resident engineers of 
my district, giving them Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation and the blue print, and tell- 
ing them that from this time on they had to be guided by it. The division engineers 
came in on the 2nd or 8rd of February with their estimates, when I said that I would 
explain it to them personally. They had already personally explained the thing to 
me before 

Q. Yes#—A. That Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation of January 30 was exactly 
the interpretation we had been using from the very starting of the work. 

Q. It did not make a change?—A. It did not make any change at all, he really 
accepted, our interpretation. He calls it his interpretation but it is the interpreta- 
tion, and the correct interpretation, we made of the classification outside of the blue 
print. We never made any blue print. 

Q. Had you then been classifying as solid rock, material which did not contain 
rock in large proportions?—A. No. 

Q. Did you classify as solid rock, material which contained boulders, cemented 
pee but also contained a proportion of such cementing material other than rock; 
—A. Yes. 

Q. If Mr. Lumsden intended you to classify as solid rock only material which con- 
sisted wholly or almost wholly of rock, you did’nt follow that?—A. No. 

Q. What was your rule?—A. Our rule was that the mass had to be—had to con- 
sist of boulders. 

Mr. DOUCET. 
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Q. Yes, A. It had to look something like rock cemented together and requiring 
constant blasting in the judgment of the resident and district engineers. 

Q. Mr. Grant said that he thought there were errors in some cases where the 
material did not require continuous blasting?—A. I may say that whenever we found 
a case of that kind we instructed the engineers as to what our views were and required 
them to follow our views, but it only happened in a very few cases. 

.Q. But you agree with Mr. Grant that the test of continuous blasting was neces- 
sary in order to constitute solid rock under the specification?—A. Absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Q. And you would not have sanctioned, nor did you sanction the classifying as 
solid rock, material which could have been removed by occasional blasting, or without 
blasting at all?—A. I never did, and I took very good care to instruct my engineers 
that that must be an essential before they could call it solid rock, massed rock. 

Q. Well, what was this material like? You can perhaps tell us better than any- 
one else. Mr. Grant tells us that there was a great deal more of it on your division 
than anywhere else on the line?—A. Yes. 

Q. Certainly more than on ‘F’? You put in photographs while Mr. Lumsden 
was being examined, I don’t know whether you have any more of those?—A. Those 
put in were the best samples. 

Q. Give us some illustration of what this material was like when it was in pro- 
cess of removal?—A. This blue print may serve to give you a fair idea of what the 
material was like. 

Blue print filed and marked as Exhibit No. 89. For sketch see opposite next 
page. 

Q. Is this imaginary ?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not an actual case?—A. No. 

Q. Does it illustrate cases that actually occur?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just explain it please7—A. The whole thing represents a cross-section. The 
space inclosed between larger lines represents boulders. The smaller ones represent 
gravel, and the blank space is supposed to represent the cementing material holding 
all these boulders together. 

Q. What is that cementing material usually ?—A. It may be gravel or it may 
be clay, indurated clay or gravel, or sand. 

Q. Well, it might be well to indicate the size of the boulders. That is not in- 
tended to be a part of the illustration at all?—A. No. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Is that cement so strong that when you could not pick out these boulders 
(referring to blue print)-—A. Yes, you can not pick out anything. You can pick 
out solid rock, ledge rock, if you like, if you take time enough; but generally in 
cemented material where you take a gullet out there are some great boulders sticking 
out of the slope. The material holding the boulders together is so strong that it 
keeps the slopes up vertically until they have been exposed to the weather long 
enough for this cemented material to disintegrate and bring the boulders down. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Does it disintegrate by exposure to the air?--A. Always. 

Q. And gets softer?—A. Always. 

Q. But as presented when the work is broken into you say that it will stand 
almost perpendicular?—A. Perpendicular. But when this same material is put into 
the embankment all mixed up together and exposed to dampness it will cement again 
in the embankment. Then you could not pick that stuff out of the embankment, you 
would have to blast it out. 

Q. Is there much of that on district ‘B’ Mr. Doucet?—A. Yes. A great deal. 

Q. How does it occur, in pockets between the ledges?—A. No. Very often you 
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get a whole cutting made out of it and in a great many places it overlies the ledge 
rock. 

Q. What you call ledge rock there is gneiss, isn’t it?—A. Granite mostly. 

Q. It is all stratified rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is very irregular in its contour, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing it was simply a case of this clay or gravel with boulders in it 
overlying the granite, the plane between the two materials would be a very irreg- 
ular one?—A. Yes, very probably. 

Q. Have you in practice, or have your engineers, measured separately the solid 
rock in cuttings consisting partly of ledge rock of that description?—A. Yes. 

- Q. With the cemented rock lying on top of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is the solid rock measured?—A. By means of levels over the surface. 

Q. And recorded on your cross-sections?—A. On the cross-sections. 

Q. And if the surface is very irregular how do you overcome that difficulty 7—A. 
It means taking more cross-sections at closer intervals. 

Q. Then so far as you know, or so far as you have given instructions, have the 
engineers on your division estimated the quantities of solid rock?—A. Of ledge rock? 

Q. Yes, of ledge rock?—A. They calculated from the cross-sections, from actual 
levels and cross-sections. 

Q. Well, is there any set of circumstances in which it would be necessary, or as 
in the opinion of this letter, impracticable, in the judgment of the engineer in 
charge to make actual measurements?—A. Well, it all depends on what the measure- 
ments mean. 4 

Q. Yes?—A. If by measurement it is meant to say that every boulder compos- 
ing the mass has to be measured with a tape, then all the engineers, myself included, 
told the Chief Engineer that it was impracticable and impossible; and with a view 
to meeting that he consented to change his interpretation to say ‘unless considered 
impracticable in the judgment of the engineer in charge.’ On the other hand, if 
it means that the whole mass, the whole cross-section, will be simply guessed at by 
percentages then that is wrong, and that was not the course followed out in our 
case anywhere on the line. : 

Q. And that practice was not sanctioned by you?—A. Not sanctioned by me or 
followed out or used on the ground. 

Q. Wherever the ledge rock occurred underlying or adjacent to mixed material, 
the quantity of ledge rock was obtained from actual measurements?—A. Actual 
measurements. 

Q. Then supposing that the cutting consists of mixed material, which seems to 
be a convenient term, the quantity of boulders in one part of the cutting would 
vary considerably I suppose from the quantity in another part of the same cutting? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What would you do with a case of that kind?—A. That is where we have to 
estimate by percentages. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Are you speaking now of cemented boulders? 

Mr. Curyster.—I am proceeding by his definition. 

The Witrness.—We will say this is a cross-section here (illustrating) and the 
part on the left hand side is thickly strewn with boulders. Perhaps there is a spot 
in the middle where there is much more gravel or where the cemented material is 
looser and not so cemented. On the other side of this same~cross-section the bould- 
ers are almost nothing. You cannot measure that with a tape, the engineer has got 
to go around and use his eye-sight and say that one third of the cut, or thirty-three 
per cent, comes under the classification of massed material, mixed material, or 

Mr. DOUCET. 
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solid rock. Perhaps this spot in the middle would have to be called common excava- 
tion, and there might be ten per cent, taking the whole mass and judging the amount 
of space that this spot occupies in reference to the whole mass. The other probably 
would come under the definition of loose rock. However, it is impossible to take 
a tape measure, even two or three men could not do so, and go and measure that 
and arrive at a proper estimate. 

Q. What is the real difficulty, is it that you have no line to guide you?—A. No 
line to guide you, the whole thing is a guess. 

Q. The material shades from one thing to the other?—A. Yes. Very often the 
top is hard and comes under a definition of solid rock, whereas the part underneath 
will be much softer material where the engineer would be bound to return it as loose 
rock on account of its not being cemented so strongly together. 

Q. That happens, does it?—A. It-has happened in many cases. 

Q. That apparently would follow from the nature of the material, the surface 
being longer exposed?—A. Well, it is not like that. I suppose it must have been due 
to pressure, and in other cases possibly there was less pressure. That was why the. 
Chief Engineer, when we explained the thing to him at the meeting on January 29, 
agreed to put in ‘unless considered impracticable. The matter was fully explained 
to him, 

Q. And that was only intended to apply in the circumstances you have men- 
tioned?—A. In the case of massed material. 

Q. You are always speaking, are you, of material containing a large proportion 
of boulders cemented togther so as to require continuous blasting for removal?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. If it was not cemented together but lay in sand or clay or gravel which could 
be removed without blasting, or continuous blasting, what would be the proper classifi- 
cation?—A. Loose rock unléss the boulders were over a yard. 

Q. What is the meaning and application of Article 38 in the specification 
(reads)— 


The classification of material from slides shall be made by the engineer, 
and will be in accordance with its condition at the time of the slide, regardless 
of prior conditions. 


That has no application to the material in a cutting?—A. No. That is outside the 
slope. 

Q. Now, you spoke of the engineer looking at this material. Have you in your 
mind the ordinary case of the contractor working at a more or less perpendicular 
face in the cutting?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what there is exposed to his eye?—A. Yes. 

Q. If it is opened all the way across the same thing would appear in all cross- 
sections at that point?—A. Yes. 

Q. That you say in the case which you have described, the engineer would have 
to estimate according to his judgment?—A. Yes. He would have to estimate the per- 
centage, not the quantities, not the total quantities in the prism. That is taken with 
proper levels and proper cross-sections. ` 

Q. That is the result of measurements of the prism?—A. Of actual measurement 
of the prism. 

Q. But all these percentages would change as the work goes un?—A. Continu- 
ally, yes. 

Q. Each blast will open a new face?—A. Yes. 

Q. With perhaps a change of the proportion of bouiders?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, what does he do with that, does he keep a record of it?—A. Yes, he 
keeps a record of it. ; 

Q. His note book contains memoranda as to the changing appearance of the face 
as the work proceeds?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then when he gets through to the end of the cutting has he to revise all these 
impressions?—A. He returns a monthly estimate and a cross-section for the month 
is recorded in the book. If the cut takes ten months to take out, the engineer, if the 
nature of the material is varied in that cut, would have ten records and he would take 
the average at the end of the time in order to arrive at the yardage of solid, loose 
and common excavation. 

Q. Well now does he put that anywhere on his cross-section or how is it shown? 
—A. The yardage is shown of each material. 

Q. But he does not attempt to delineate on the cross-section just where each 
material was?—A. He can’t separate the loose rock and common excavation from 
the solid portion in the mass of material; on the cross-section, the yardage shown. 

Q. Well, now will he show on the cross-section the ledge rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. It will show exactly where it is?—A. Exactly where it is. 

Q. It is virtually a picture in the cross-section of the rock which is in place?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You say that it is not attempted, it is not practicable in the case of loose rock? 
—A. Not in massed material, but the total quantity is there; you can’t show on the 
cross-section the dividing line between the solid, the loose and the common excavation 
in the mass material. 

Q. You could not show that on the cross-section?—A. Oh no. 

Q. You have perhaps covered, inferentially, a question that arises there. As this 
letter (Exhibit 21) is written, it would lead one to suppose that your practice up to this 
time has been different in some respects, and that you were required to change it and 
to follow the instructions given here; was that necessary? Now, for instance, we will 
take it step by step, because there are several things, and I want to ask you as to each 


of them. In the first sentence, I will ask you to take the first sentence of instructions 
(Reads) : 
You will please at once go over these carefully, and say whether the classi- 
fication in your district conforms to such interpretation. 
Well, you said so in this letter (Exhibit 88) of February 20, you say that ‘the 
classification conforms to the interpretation as discussed and understood by us at the 
meeting of the district engineers. —A. Yes. 

Q. That was correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the next thing he asks you to do seems to follow cn that, he says, ‘ If it 
does not, steps must at once be taken by you to have your division and resident en- 
gineers, who are personally acquainted with the work, take up the matter, and as far 
as now practicable, have an estimate prepared showing the difference such classification 
would make with that which has heretofore been used by you. A. Yes. 

Q. Did you do that?—A. I couldn’t do that because it wasn’t necessary, but it 
didn’t make any difference. 

Q. You could not make any change?—A. No. 

Q. And as you understand the instructions, they did not require you to make any 
change from the practice which you had been pursuing?—A. Oh no. 

Q. Then the next sentence is also covered, if what you say is correct, ‘In future 
all classification must be in conformity with my interpretation. You intended it 
to be?—A. Yes, and Mr. Lumsden knew no change was made, he never found fault, 
he never said anything afterwards, therefore we took it for granted that the matter 
was settled once for all. : 

Q. Up to this time, you mean, he did not?—A. No, but after this. 

Q. But had Mr. Lumsden not found fault with the classification prior to this 
date?—A. Yes, in October, 1907, he did. 

_ Q. We will come back to that presently, but after January 30, 1908, no fault 
was found with your classification?—A. No fault at all. 

Q. Then the next sentence refers to something you have been speaking about 
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just now: ‘Measurements must be made and full notes be kept showing such classi- 
fication on cross-sections where rock or other classified material is met with in large 
ees or by measurements made by an assistant, of rock or loose rock in 
boulders. Did that require any change in your practice?—A. No, because we con- 
sidered we had explained that fully. 

Q. Had you been doing that?—A. In some cases we measured the boulders, we 
measured loose rock, but not in this mass material. 

Q} You could not do it !—A, We explained to the Chief Engineer that we could 
not do it and he changed his interpretation to “unless where measurements are im- 
practicable.’ 

Q. That was after your explanations?—A. Yes, that point was put in there to 
cover our objections to his interpretation. 


Q. You have described how far you did carry that out, and you say you did 
carry it out as you understood it?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your explanations convinced him that it was not possible7—A. We must 


-have convinced him because it was changed; we were all there. 


Q. Before that his contention was that it had to be measured?—A. Before that 
his contention was that it had to be measured. : 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Now what occurred at this meeting of October, 1907? We have the state- 
ment about it from Mr. Lumsden, and it is referred to in his letter (Exhibit 13). 
You have the book there, and you will see it at page 151, it will shorten the examina- 
tion, perhaps, just to make use of it, as far as it goes, making any comment on it 
that you want to make. He says that he visited La Tuque, and this probably fixed 
the date, too, he says that he left Quebec, accompanied by the commissioners on the 
evening of the 24th of October, arriving in the vicinity of La Tuque on the morning 
of the 25th, accompanied by Mr. Doucet, Mr. Grant, Messrs, Huestis and Hervey and 
others?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then he says on the next page, A. Excuse me, something should appear 
before that to show that it was he himself who invited us to meet him there. It was 
he himself who wrote to the contractors to meet him there to discuss the thing. 

Q. Yes, that is the case, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were invited by Mr. Lumsden to meet him at Quebec and to visit the 
work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he say who he wanted to accompany him?—A. He said the commis- 
sioners would be present, the engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway, and he 
wished me to ask the contractors, or rather he wrote to the contractors himself, and 
I also mentioned to the contractors that they should meet us there to discuss the 
whole matter. 

Q. Their names are here. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. To discuss what?—A. The whole question of classification. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Well, perhaps I had better read what he says and then ask you for your com- 
ment on it.unless there is anything more that occurred you wish to refer to?—A. No. 
Q. (Reads)— : 

On arriving near the crossing of the Quebec and Lake St. John railway I, 
accompanied by the engineers and contractors walked over a portion of the 
heaviest work on the line from about mile 117 to 1223. 

Is that at La Tuque? 
3—37 


` 
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A. That is at La Tuque, that is the loop. 

Q. That is at that place where the loop has been constructed?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Was it constructed then?’—A. Some of it was being worked at the time. 

Q. The line had been changed had it?—A. The line was changed and was being 
constructed. 

Q. It was being constructed at this time?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Was any work ever done on the original line at this place?—A. Just a little 
clearing. 

Q. And when it got that far you made the change?—A. Yes. ` 

Q. But all the work, substantially, was done on the revised line?—A. On the 
revised line. 

Q. (Reads)— i 

From the division or resident engineer I learned the classification allowed 

by them, and it appeared to me, according to my interpretation of our specifica- 

tions that a larger amount of solid rock was returned in them than appearances 

indicated, and the engineers, in my opinion, returned loose rock or cemented 

material, where a considerable amount of explosives were used, as solid rock. 


Now, that is the statement of Mr. Lumsden as to the position at the time, and 
his opinion with regard to it? The interview, according to his letter, afterwards took 
place in the car?—A. Yes. 

Q. I don’t know whether you discussed the matter with him while he was examin- 
ing it or not?—A. No, as usual, Mr. Lumsden always kept by himself and made no 
remarks, 


By the Chairman: 
Q. He didn’t ask you for any information?—A. No, he never asked for infor- 
mation, that is the fault we found with him. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. How much of this work at La Tuque had been done at this time? How much 
had it progressed?—A. I suppose perhaps 25 per cent. 

Q. What sort of work, is it?—Is it what you call heavy?—A. Very heavy work. 

Q. And some side hill?—~A. Some side hill, but principally through cuttings of 
from 20 to 100 feet deep, and some of them of ledge rock, others ledge in the bottom 
covered with mass material on the top and large boulders. 

Q. And this covers 54 miles?—A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps it would be convenient if we could see the profile of that; I don’t 
know that it will enlighten us very much, but you can tell us what it means?—A. It 
shows the work, and the large photographs show this cutting. 

(Profile produced by Mr. Huestis). 

Q. Now the scale, the vertical scale is?—A. Twenty feet to the inch. 

Q. How much of that cut is on what you have shown here?—A. This is 117 down 
to there, that is the portion Mr. Lumsden walked over. (indicating on profile). 

Q. Are there 5 miles of the line shown there ?—A. Yes, 6 up to the end. 

Q. So that we have the whole of the cuttings on this one piece2—A. Yes. 

Q. How many cuttings are there in that piece?—A. About 12 cuttings. 

i Q. And how much of the whole length is cutting?—A. I suppose pretty nearly one- 
alf. 

Q. And what is the material in that piece?—A. Both ledge and 

Q. What is the total length of those 12 cuttings ?—A. About half the distance, 
24 miles, would represent cuttings and the rest embankment. 

Q. There are about 12,000 feet or so2—A. Yes, we can get it if you want it more 
accurately. 

Q. In round figures will do?—A. Yes, about 12,000 feet. 
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Q. Are these tunnels (pointing to profile)?—A. Yes, a tunnel, not a cutting, 
you see the rock is still on top. 

Q. Yes, you left that there, it is there yet?—A. Yes, it is all ledge rock. We 
intended to have a tunnel here (indicating on profile) but the top was massed material, 
not solid enough, and we had to take the whole cut out. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. It came down, eh?—A. It increased the quantities, it wasn’t solid enough 
for a tunnel, it wouldn’t make a roof. 

Q. What is the length of the tunnel there?—A. 750 feet. 

Q. That is solid rock there, I suppose?—A. That is ledge rock. 

Q. And for the whole of that distance (indicating the 54 miles) is the mass 
rock considerable in quantity?—A. About one-half the quantity. 

Q. About one-half the quantity of the total material would be mass and the 
rest ledge rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would there be any common excavation?—A. Oh, yes—one-half the quantity 
of solid rock would be mass material. 

Q. What are the stations there, do those stations occur in Mr. Lumsden’s points 
in which he thinks there has been over-classification?—A. No, he ignores that. 

Q. In the list of stations shown in his memoranda for this committee there are 
no references to the stations in that cutting?—A. No, you asked him and he said 
he had no remarks to offer on those cuts, although he objected to those cuttings on 
the arbitration trip. He said, when asked, that he did not object to them, he said 
he had no remarks to make about them. 

` Q. Mr. Huestis, can you tell us the stations of those cuts so that we can put 
_ them in?—Mr. Huestis—5,860 to 6,140. 

Q. Therefore, that is the portion of the line which formed the subject of dis- 
cussion in October, 19072—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the examination of the cutting was made by Mr. Lumsden him- 
self and that you had no discussion with him in regard to it while you were passing 
ever the work?—A. No, he asked the resident engineer to give him the quantities. 

Q. Who was the resident engineer?—A. Mr, Matthews. 

Q. Then he goes on to refer to an interview held in the car which refers to 
another matter, the statement of Mr. Woods which he says was withdrawn?—A. He 
says ‘It appears, he might have said that it did take place, and that it was so. 

Q. Yes. I had better refer to that then here, he says “and from the conver- 
sation which took place and the statements of Mr. Doucet, Messrs. Grant, Huestis, 
and Harvey, confirmed by letters from Messrs Bourgeois, Matthews and Girdwood, 
it appears Mr. Woods must have been in error when he stated that, ‘the specifi- 
cations had been entirely ignored and an excessive allowance made, not by rea- 
son of an error in the judgment, but, as I understand, by special instructions from 
the assistant district engineer,’ or, as stated by him in the latter part of his letter, 
by arbitrary orders from their superior.’ Well perhaps you had better refer to 
that now. Did Mr. Woods actually make that statement?—A. He actually took it 
back. 

Q. There?—A. Yes, and he said he would confirm the withdrawal in writing. 
Mr. Lumsden was there when that statement was made and I don’t see why he 
didn’t mention it there in that letter. Surely he couldn’t have forgotten it two- 
days afterwards. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What you object to is the word ‘appears ’?—A. The word ‘appears,’ when he 
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heard Mr, Wood withdraw the charge and heard him say also that he would confirm 
the withdrawal of it by letter. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. You think he should have said that Mr. Woods acknowledged he had been in 
error when he made the statement?—A. Acknowledged instead of “it appears.” 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. That is a fact, that Mr. Woods made the statement there on that occasion ?— 
A. Yes, the others all heard him. 

Q. All the others being there with yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then he said that all the dispute was a difference of interpretation between 
himself and you and the engineers under you, who seemed to have agreed with you, 
they did, did they?—A. Our own engineers ? 

Q. 'Yes?—A. Oh, yes, they did. 

Q. Now, in the fourth paragraph from the top of the page Mr, Lumsden says:— 

‘I can only say that I do not concur with the interpretation placed on 
clauses 34, 35 and 36 of the General Specifications by Mr. Doucet or the engi- 
neers under him. In my opinion solid rock excavation, clause 34, covers all 
material that should be classified as solid rock, viz., all rock fuund in ledges or 
masses of more than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, 
may be best removed by blasting.’ 


A. He doesn’t tell us anything new in that, that is repeating the language of the’ 
specification. 

Q. Now, what really was the difference, because I understand from what Mr. 
Lumsden has told us in this room that there was a discussion between you there on 
this occasion, what was the difference between your views and his?—A. That these 
masses of boulders cemented together, requiring continuous blasting, were being 
returned by us, were being classified by us, as solid rock, and it is that classification 
that he does not approve of. 

Q. What did you understand his view to be? Or did you understand what it 
was then?—A. We thought from what he said that it was loose rock and boulders of 
more than one cubic yard. 

Q. And nothing else?—A. And fiothing else, and he has that view still. 

Q. That rock in masses, cemented together should not be classified as solid rock 
unless more than one cubic yard in diameter?—A. No, at that time he wasn’t willing 
to allow it at all. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. He shut out massed material altogether?—A. He shut out mass altogether. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. It must be solid boulder at least a cubic yard? 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. He used the word ‘masses’ there, but as I understand you, his view wasn’t 
exactly as it is put in that now?—A. He is quoting the specification. 

Q. Your view then was, as you have stated; you haven’t told us if you had any 
view as to what if the whole of the mass of cemented material was not required to 
be rock how much rock would you consider there should be to bring it within the 
specification, or do you know?—A. I should say 50 per cent. 

Q. There should be 50 per cent of rock?—A. Fifty per cent or over. 

Q. That is of the mass?—A. Yes. 

Q. There should be 50 per cent or over?—A. Yes. 
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Q. If it contained less than 50 per cent of rock how should it be classified ?—-A. 
I would return part of it as loose rock. 

Q. Well, supposing that the mass is less than 50 per cent in content of rock, but 
it is all cemented together in clay, cemented clay, or indurated material as mentioned 
in that description of loose rock?—A. Well, the proportion of cemented material I 
presume becomes loose rock. } 


Q. It becomes loose rock?—A. Yes, because you are judging cemented material 
and not rock. 


Q. It is essential to classifying loose rock that it should be imbedded in indur- 
ated clay or cemented material?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Unless the boulders are more than one cubic yard?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Then each piece is a piece of rock? Now at the meeting at La Tuque in 
October, 1907, you didn’t come to an agreement?—A. No. 

Q. You held to your view and Mr. Lumsden held to his?—A. Well, Mr. Lums- 
den didn’t discuss it. 

© Did he not?—A. No. 

Q. I thought there had been a discussion?—A. (Reads from Exhibit 13): 

After this interview I requested Mr. Doucet to make a statement, and get 
statements from the assistant district engineers, and division and resident engi- 
neers on this portion of the work of how they interpreted the specification. 


A. Which I did and sent them up to him at Ottawa. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. There must have been discussion?—A. No, I didn’t know. I was as much 
in the dark after the interview was over as when I went there. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden heard all you had to say but he did not express any opinion ?— 
A. No, I did not know what he thought after it was over. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Your views were discussed before him?—A. Yes, and before the Grand Trunk 
engineer, Mr. Woods. 

Q. And the contractors?—A. And the contractors, they were there. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden makes the statement that one of the matters in which he thought 
he hadn’t been fairly treated was when the commissioners sided with you at that 
meeting ?—A. The commissioners didn’t side with anybody, they were not siding with 
anybody. What was the use of asking us to meet them there for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the situation if we were not to say anything; if we were not to express our 
opinions, we were simply discussing the classification and giving our own views 
which did not bind anybody, the commissioners didn’t say anything more than that 
it seemed to them that so and so, that wasn’t binding anybody, it was not binding 
Mr. Lumsden and it was not binding on us, we were brought up there to discuss the 
thing fully. 

Q. The commissioners were there, or were they all there?—A. They were on the 
car. 

Q. Did the commissioners take any part in the discussion?—A. No—well, yes, 
they joined in the discussion with us. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They argued the question, I suppose?—A. We were arguing the question and 
what our views were. 
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By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. But they expressed no views of their own?—A. They said they thought there 
was something else besides ledge rock. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Mr. Woods and Mr. Armstrong were taking part in the discussion?—A. Yes, 
and Mr. Woods said he was much more liberal than our own Chief Engineer who 
wasn’t willing to allow anything more than ledge to be classified as rock, when Mr. 
Woods was quite willing to give a portion of assembled rock. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. That is referring to when Mr. Woods said that he would send a letter?—A. 
No, in conversation in the car when we were all discussing the question. 

Q. Then the commissioners were not giving anything in the nature of a decision? 
—A. Not at all. 

Q. As between you and Mr. Lumsden?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Such as saying that you were right and Mr. Lumsden was wrong, but there 
was what you call an open discussion?—A. An open friendly discussion. The com- 
missioners never went on the work with us. 

Q. The commissioners were not forming any judgment from an examination of 
the work on the ground?—A. Not at all, they did not go out on the work with us, 
they remained in the car. 

Q. Well, then, how long after that was it that the interpretation was decided 
upon by Mr. Lumsden? That I think was A. December 14, I think it was. 

Q. Yes, it is actually dated, the correct one is dated January 9, but the earlier 
one is dated December 16?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is about two months after this meeting at La Tuque. Then do you 
understand, without referring to the difference which is not of importance for the 
present purpose, perhaps, between the interpretation of December 16 (Exhibit 17) 
and the final one of January 9, 1908, which is Exhibit 20, I think you understand 
there is a difference in Mr. Lumsden’s position as stated in that interpretation and 
his interpretation at La Tuque in October, 1907?—A. There is, in the terms of the 
letter. 

Q. In the terms of the letter?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what respect?—A. That the massed material is to be allowed. 

Q. Even if it does not consist wholly of rock?—A. Even if it doesn’t consist 
wholly of rock. 

Q. Now, Mr. Lumsden says that that is his position still, but he seems to make 
it an absolute qualification that rock to be so classified, that the different pieces of 
rock, or the different boulders, touch other pieces of rock or other boulders.—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know that mas his contention before?—A. No, I did not, in fact I 
had an understanding with Mr. Lumsden as to that very proportion of boulders in 
the mass. 

Q. Yes?—A. In June, 1908, the June following this interpretation when he 
agreed that if we were returning, if our engineers were returning, solid rock in 
massed material where there was at least 50 per cent boulders in the mass he was 
entirely satisfied, and that view was accepted by the Grand Trunk Pacific engineers. 

Q. Which of them?—A. By Mr. Woods, the assistant chief engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and that letter can be produced, his letter of acceptance of that can be 
produced. 

Q. We had better have that produced and put in.—A. I think the best way would 
be to call Mr. Fotheringham, the assistant district engineer, to whom I related the 
conversation I had with Mr. Lumsden and to whom Mr. Woods wrote accepting that 
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view; he has that letter from Mr. Woods fixing the limit of boulders in the mass at 
50 per cent. 


Q. Who is the letter from?—A. It is a letter from Mr. Woods to Mr. Fothering- 
ham, to whom I repeated the conversation in his own office, and Mr. Fotheringham 
- wrote to Mr. Woods, the assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


Q. Who is Mr. Fotheringham ?—A. The assistant district engineer for the 
Grand Trunk Pacific in District B. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Is this a reply from Mr. Woods to that letter?—A. A reply from the assistant 
enginer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Mr. Woods, to his own assistant engineer in 
Quebec accepting Mr. Lumsden’s views that there should be 50 per cent, although 
Mr. Lumsden denies that, or at least he says that he does not remember. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. He does not deny it?—A. No. He does not deny it. 
Q. But says that he does not remember it?—A. He says that he cannot recollect. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. These are letters between Mr. Woods and Mr. Fotheringham?—A. Yes. When 
I repeated the conversation which I had with Mr. Lumsden to Mr. Fotheringham his 
answer was that his people would be delighted to hear it, that it was exactly the point 
determined that would make this thing clear; and the Grand Trunk Pacific engineers 
and ourselves have been going on that basis ever since and even before that. We go 
along the work and judge of the classification by the amount of rock in the massed 
material which must be 50 per cent before we call it rock. 

Q. That is inherent in the definition of the specification that it must be rock ?— 
As Ves: 


Committee adjourned. 


Mownpay, April 18, 1910. 


Committee met at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Geoffrion presiding. 


Examination of Mr. A. E. Doucet, C.E., continued. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Mr. Doucet, in your evidence given on Friday you stated that in June, 1908, 
after the interpretation, you had an understanding with Mr. Lumsden that if the 
engineers of your district were returning solid rock in massed material mhere there 
was at least 50 per cent boulders, he was entirely satisfied. Now, can you tell us 
how that understanding with Mr. Lumsden was arrived at—where you met him, and 
what was the occasion of it?—A. Yes, it was the time of Hodgins’ trial, on June 15. 
I went in to see Mr. Lumsden. 

Q. The Hodgins Inquiry ?—A. The Hodgins Inquiry. 

Q. Here?—A. Here. I went in to see Mr. Lumsden to report how things were 
going on, and on June 15 I think you will notice in the Hodgins Inquiry that Mr. 
Hodgins stated that Mr. Armstrong, the district engineer of the Grand Trunk 

` Pacific in Quebec, had said that with the blue print given out to the engineers by 
Mr. Lumsden in January, 1908, he had no further fault to find with the classifica- 
tion in District ‘B? I went into Mr. Lumsden’s office and told him about this. Then 
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Mr. Lumsden said that for his own information he wished to know what proportion 
of boulders the engineers in District ‘B’ considered should be in the massed 
material before being returned as solid rock; and I said from 50 per cent—at least 
50 per cent and more. Then he said ‘Mr. Doucet, if that is so I am perfectly satis- 
fied.’ 

Q. I am looking at the evidence taken in the Hodgins’ Inquiry, and see that 
you gave evidence on that day at considerable length; do you remember whether it 
was after your evidence was given ? 

Mr. MacponaLp.—I don’t think he gave any evidence. 

The WiTNess.—It was simply to identify photographs. 

Mr. Moss.—Who was it gave the evidence? 

The Witness.—Major Hodgins was giving the evidence. 

Mr. Curyster.—I see here, ‘ A. E. Doucet, sworn.’ Yes, you were identifying. 

Mr. Macponatp.—He did not go into any details, I think. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.— It covers several pages. 

Mr. Moss.—Page 315 of the Hodgins report begins the proceedings of June 15, 
Mr. Doucet’s evidence begins on page 322. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. It was in the presence of the committee that Mr. Hodgins made that state- 
ment, was it? Perhaps it was not taken down? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Yes, I think I recollect it. He gave it in his evidence, didn’t 
he? 

The Wirnrss.—Yes. 

Mr. Moss.—What was the statement ? 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Y ou had better repeat it, Mr. Doucet; I cannot give it exactly 
as you said it. 


The reporter read the statement as given by witness. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Now, had you ever previously discussed the question of the proportion of 
rock which should be found in material in mass in order to justify the engineers in 
classifying it as solid rock under the specifications?—A. Not with Mr. Lumsden; 
with Mr. Armstrong, the direct engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific in Quebec. 

Q. It is Mr. Lumsden that I wanted to find out particularly about. I have here 
a copy of a letter from Mr. Huestis to yourself in reference to the cross-sections; 
and do you recognize this blue print as a blue print of imaginary cross-sections for- 
warded to you by Mr. Huestis?—A. Yes. (Blue print filed as Exhibit No. 90). 

Q. And this letter of the 27th January from Mr. Huestis accompanied the cross- 
section??—A. Yes. Both the letter and the blue print were submitted to Mr. 
Lumsden at the conference on January 29. 

Q. Before going into that, I just want to ask you about the cross-sections them- 
selves. As stated in the letter these are imaginary; are they more than imaginary? 
Are they typical?—A. Oh, yes, they are typical. 

Q. They are imaginary; they don’t represent any particular spot?—A. They 
don’t represent any one cut, but they often happen in that state. 


Q. They represent a great many cross-sections occurring in that sort of material? 
—A. Yes. I will read the letter :-— 


EXHIBIT No. 91. 


QUEBEC, January 27, 1908. 
Dear Sir—Attached please find imaginary cross-sections taken in a cut of 
-mixed classified material. In portions of this cut the boulders and rock in 
masses of over one cubic yard are cemented together with gravel, clay, hard-pan 
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or other hard material, best removed by blasting, and the nature of which as a 
whole, comes under item 5 on the Chief Engineer’s diagram of solid rock classi- 
fication; whilst in other portions the detached boulders are surrounded by material 
that cannot be ploughed, but necessitating occasional blasting. The blasting is 
carried on at various points in the cut as best suits existing circumstances and 
according to the best judgment of the foreman in charge. Any blast that has been 
successfully made has had the effect of throwing up this classified material in 
a mixed-up broken mass so that any engineer visiting the cut later or even 
immediately after the blast would be totally unable to get any correct data to 
prepare cross-sections, or even measurement notes to define the amount of these 
various materials. By having the unexposed material in the cut thus brought to 
view, although in a broken up condition, I take it that the engineer, with what 
he has observed before, is in a position to most accurately judge the nature of 
the material, but, as stated before, unable to show measurements or anything 
else but on a percentage basis. 

I beg leave to ask, therefore, how our engineers are to be guided if the latest 
instructions from Ottawa are to be carried out. 


Yours very truly, 


H. E. Huestis, 
Assistant Dist. Engineer. 
Enclo. 


Now, the instructions from Ottawa referred to there are the letter and diagram that 
have been referred to so often?—A. Yes. 

Q. And which were dated when?—A. January 9, I think, the first set. 

Q. What was the occasion of Mr. Huestis writing that letter?—A. On account of 
the measurement. In the first letter, the first instructions of Mr. Lumsden, he gave 
out that it had to be measured in all cases, and we wanted to show to Mr. Lumsden 
that in many cases, in most cases, it was impossible to measure by actual measurement; 
it had to be done by percentage; and after Mr. Lumsden and we discussed the matter 
thoroughly, he agreed to put in those words—‘ unless considered impracticable.’ 

Q. And that was put in when?—A. On January 30, 1908. 

Q. By the letter to yourself which is already in as Exhibit 21, inclosing copy 
of the interpretation?—A. I think that on page 365 of the Hodgin’s Report you 
will find the evidence referred to, given by Mr. Hodgins, It is the last paragraph 
beginning ‘By Mr. Murphy:—Q. What did this engineer say?’ That fixed the date 
in my mind. 

Q. It is not a very clear statement, given by itself. Well, did you bring before 
Mr. Lumsden this sheet of imaginary cross-sections?—A. That is the sheet, a copy 
of that sheet, that we used in discussing the matter. 

Q. With Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, will you tell us the meaning of the colouring and shading on that sheet 
of cross-sections? That is on the 29th January?—A. On the 29th January in the 
board room of the Transcontinental railway. 

Q. What is the shaded blue? (Exhibit 90).—A. The shaded blue represents 
loose rock. 

Q. And the white?—A. The white represents the massed material—the assembled 
rock. 

Q. And the blue spaces in it?—A. Are the boulders. 

Q. Or in the loose rock ?—A. Are boulders. 

Q. On this sheet are represented altogether ten different cross-sections showing 
different sorts and conditions?—A. At ten different stations. The idea in-bringing 
that up was to show that, for instance, after a blast—after the cut was cleared off 
at station 101—the face of the slope would show as represented there. Then if you 
went in another ten feet, blasted ten feet more and cleaned it out, it would show as 
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represented at station 101 plus 10. But no engineer could say what the classification 
would be between stations 101 and 101 plus 10. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What did you say this was? (pointing to portion of Exhibit 90)?—A. This 
is loose rock; this is individual boulders, may be more or less than one cubic yard. 
No engineer could say. You could only make out what the material is by looking 
at the cut after the cut has been cleaned out. 


By Mr Moss: 
Q. Is there any common in that at all?—A. There might be a certain amount 
of common in here (indicating). 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. As I understand it, those two stations that you show there are ten feet apart? 
—A. Ten feet apart, yes. 

Q. And is that amount of variation possible or common in the cuts that you 
have in your mind?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. Are those stations 101 and 101 plus 10, and the others on that sheet, taken 
from actual profiles?—A. Oh, no, they are simply imaginary. It is imaginary to 
that extent. 

Q. So that the stations—101 and 101 plus 10 are imaginary also?—A. Yes, to 
show that they are ten feet apart. 

Q. That is only to show that they are ten feet apart?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that such changes occur within that distance?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now take the next one; what is the station marked on the plan there for 
that?7—A. 100 plus 70. 

Q. Now, 100 plus 70 consists wholly, according to the meaning you have given 
?—A. It consists wholly of massed material and common excavation. The 
white represent the common excavation. 

Q. And the bottom and sides of the cut at that point?—A. Massed material. 

Q. Taking those ten cross-sections which appear on that sheet, what is the diff- 
culty? Explain it if you can in such a way that it will appear upon the notes—in 
measuring the quantity of loose rock, solid rock and common excavation?—A. On 
dividing it up, you mean, and classifying it? 

Q. Yes, and classifying it?—A. Well, as I said of station 101, looking at it this 
way would show there is about 75 per cent—— 

Q. Looking at it what way?—A. Looking at it by this cross-section. 

Q. That face of it?—A. Yes, the face of it. That would be about two-thirds 
of the whole of the quantities in that cross-section. 

Q. The whole of the perpendicular plane?—A. Yes, the whole of the cross-sec- 
tion, which would be massed rock. At 101 plus 10 there would just be about 50 per 
cent. It divides about evenly in the middle. 

Q. That is, between the loose rock and the solid rock?—A. Between loose rock 
and massed rock, yes. 

Q. That is your judgment from that profile or cross-section ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have given a judgment upon those two there now; could you with the 
same ease or with any amount of care measure it?—A. Oh no; that is simply by the 
yard; that is what we call arriving at the quantities by percentages. 

Q. Perhaps you have explained already the difficulties of measuring it?—A. 
Well, you can’t tell what there is between these two. Once a thing is blasted the whole 
nature of the material changes; the whole thing is mixed up. You can’t even say 
whether it was cemented. A great many of those boulders fly out of the cuts, so that 
no man could go to work and measure with a tape each boulder, to arrive at the 
quantities, nor say how many of them. 
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Q. Nor say how many of them came out of the loose rock or how many of them 
were cemented material; that is your idea?—A. Yes, that is the way the Grand 
Trunk Pacific engineers and ourselves go to work to arrive at that classification. 

Q. That explanation applies to all ten of those cross-sections/—A. Yes, there is 
nothing more to add to that. 


By Mr Moss: 


Q. That method was acquiesced in by the Grand Trunk Pacific engineers?—A. 
Yes, that is the way they did. That is the way they classified. The district en- 
gineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific always comes with me when I go on the line, and 
we take the classification that way. That is the only way—the only practical way— 
to arrive at it. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Has that been done during the progress of the mwork?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. Regularly ?—A. From the start. 
Q. And constantly ?—A. Constantly. 


By Mr Moss: 


Q. Whatever dispute there may have been with the Grand Trunk engineers is 
simply as to the estimates?—A. The disputes arose before that interpretation was 
given by Mr. Lumsden on January 30—before he gave that interpretation of massed 
material. 

Q. There was no suggestion by the Grand Trunk engineers that it ought to be 
measured any other way than the way you adopted?—A. No; they don’t do it them- 
selves; they can’t do it themselves. 

Q. They never suggested it?—A. No. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. It is clear, but I just want to have it clear upon the notes, that Exhibit 90 
was the actual exhibit which you prepared for discussion of this matter with Mr. 
Lumsden in January, 1908?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not a new exhibit, gotten up for the purpose of this inquiry?—A. No, 
-no it is the same one. 

Q. I don’t know that I need to pursue that any further. You produced some 
photographs to Mr. Lumsden; you only identified them then?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might give us any information you have that will make clearer what those 
photographs show?—A. It reads all right, I think. I read the evidence over. It 
reads fairly well. 

Q. It shows?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any more photographs of the kind?—A. We have got smaller photo- 
graphs, not that same size. 

Q. This is a typical or imaginary set of cross-sections which you have shown 
us in Exhibit 90; have you got any actual cross-sections returned, showing how the 
classification was noted on the cross-sections as they were returned from time to 
time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Huestis prepare this blue print (Exhibit 90) ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Huestis was what?—A. He is my assistant engineer. 

Q. Do you say yourself that these are fairly illustrative of difficulties existing 
in many of the cuts on section ‘B’?—A. Well, in a good many cases this massed 
material extends over the whole of the cross-section; but this has been gotten up to 
. show that in many cases, also, there are breaks between the massed material, loose 
rock and the common excavation, and therefore that it was impossible to get a classi- 
fication by actual measurement. We had to arrive at it by percentage. 
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By Mr. Moss: 
Q. And I suppose to show the irregularity ?—A. To show the irregularity. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. And I suppose this is exaggerated a little for that purpose?—A. No, there are 
many cases fully as bad as that. 

Q. Where we have such a cross-section as that which is shown on this sheet as 
101 plus 10—there is none on that sheet in which the material is all assembled rock 
or massed material?—A. No. 

Q. But in a cutting in which the material was all massed material there would be 
no difficulty in measuring it?—A. No, there is no difficulty in measuring the whole 
quantity in a cross-section. The difficulty is in dividing it in different classes. 

Q. Now what have you?—A. You asked me for a typical cut showing the division 
between the two classes. 'This blue print (exhibit 92) shows what was actually on the 
ground. There is the cut, 3210 to 3215. The top line on the blue print at station 
8211 plus 34 is the surface line. Then the side lines are the slopes—quarter to one 
slopes. The material between these slopes is solid rock in this case—ledge rock. 

Q. That is what it is marked?—A. Ledge rock. Then outside those slope lines, 
the quarter to one slopes, there is what they call overbreak. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. It is marked ‘O.B.A’?—-A. That is overbreak area. 

Q. Then there is one on the right ?—-A. That is overbreak also, on the right. 

Q. Then what is that ‘P.A. 179’ again there?—A. That is the area of the whole. 
That is the area of this solid rock. 

Q. What does the ‘P.A? stand for?—A. Prism area. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Can you show us one?—A. HA | is 3212 plus 68. Those are the totals at the 
side. We will see these afterwards. There is one here that section at station 3292 
plus 50 again. The top line in this cross-section is the surface line, and the side 
lines quarter to one slopes, at least the material between the quarter to one slopes is 
solid rock, ledge again. Then outside of these quarter-to-one slopes you have over- 
break. Then between the top surface line, some five feet down, there is another 
line shown, a horizontal line shown to the right of the section, and the material con- 
tained between the two lines is massed material that is shown overlying the ledge rock. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. There would be no difficulty in measurement in that case?—A. Well, but here 
there may be solid rock and there may be loose rock, and there may be common exca- 
vation in this portion here (pointing). That is where the difficulty comes in—in 
deciding the material shown in this prism here, in this triangle. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. I think you started to tell us, that does not make what I called a picture of the 
way the material lies upon the cross-section?—A. Oh, the cross-section is simply 
taken out to show the quantities at the different stations marked below. 

Q. And the lines are to some extent conventional?—A. The surface lines are 
exactly as taken there with the levels from cuts. 

Q. But the lines dividing the massed material from the ledge rock?—A. From 
the ledge rock is all right. The line dividing the ledge rock from the massed mate- 
rial is all right, quite correct; it is the division of the massed material itself. 

Q. There is a line there dividing it, is there?—A. Yes, this line here. This 
is the top of the ledge here, and between the lower line and the top surface line is 
where the massed material occurs. 


Mr. DOUCET. 
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Q. There is no division of the massed material into three portions?—A. No. 

Q. That occurs on some blue prints, doesn’t it?—A. No. 

Q. Not on your district?—A. No. 

Q. Well, then, what does the whole of that show, what is the summary of the 
cross-sections for all those stations shown on that sheet?—A. Well, this is the cut 
from 3210.69 to 3215, and the summary of it is, solid rock for the prism 1139 
yards, we will leave out the decimals; overbreak, 327 yards; mass rock, 331 yards; 
= and loose rock, 41 yards. 

Q. Then all the rest is measured, I take it, is that right, but the mass material 
is divided by percentage, is that what you mean?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then that illustrates exactly all you have been explaining to us, the mixed 
material consisting in all of 357 yards?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is divided into ?—A. Into rock percentage 267 yards and loose rock 90 
yards, making a total of 357 yards. 

Q. Can you give us a copy of that?—A. You can have that. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Whenever mass rock occurred in such shape that it could be measured: ? 
'—A. Whenever it occurred in such shape that it could be shown on the cross-section 
it is shown. 

Q. In every case it is shown under the name of mixed material along with loose 
rock, common excavation, or both?—A. The material of which it is comprised may 
be rock, or loose rock or common excavation, 

Q. It is shown just under the heading of mixed material and the percentages 
are shown in the same way at the side?—A. Yes. 

Q. These cross-sections, for the information of anyone looking at them, number 
from the upper left hand corner down?—A. Down to the lower corner at the right 
hand. 

Q. That is the way you read them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the two that I see here at the lower right hand corner are fillings?—A. 
Embankments. 

Q. Yes, embankments. Well, is there anything else of this description that will 
be of any use to us, Mr. Doucet?—A. We have these other cross-sections here. 

Q. I don’t wan’t to multiply them, or go over the same ground, if there is noth- 
ing new in them.—A. You might take another one. This, for instance. 

The CHamMan.—That is practically the same thing, isn’t it?—A. Yes, practi- 
cally the same. : 

Q. The same formation?—A. Yes, practically the same formation. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. That is one of which Mr. Lumsden has spoken in his evidence, is it not?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. What stations are covered by the cross-sections of this sheet?—A. 5322-25 to 
5838 (document filed as Exhibit 93). 

Q. Now, these cross-sections the majority of them, are cuttings—but I see 
that there are some here, three of them in the second column, that are embankments. 
What is the name here? Brochet river?—A. Yes. 

Q. That indicates the place where these cross-sections are taken?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what is there about this set of cross-sections that you want to call at- 
tention to? 


Mr. Huestis.—One of those cuttings is mentioned by Mr. Lumsden, the other 


one is not. 5324 to 5328 is the one Mr. Lumsden mentions.—A. We only need to 
take the one at the left hand side. 
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Q. What does that show?—A. At station 5325-50 there is a cross-section there, 
the top line is the original surface taken with the level, the side lines, the inner side 
lines to the right are the 4 to 1 slopes, the outside line is the overbreak outside the 
slopes. 
Q. Now, the lower part of the cross-section consists of ledge rock as shown on 
the cross-section, solid rock; immediately below the top surface line. is a second 
line, showing the top of the ledge rock, and the material between the top of the ledge 
and the surface is massed material. 

Q. Yes?—A. And that is divided into percentages. 

Q. That it is to be divided and was divided in the summary which appears at the 
foot of the sheet?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now on this sheet, where you have summarized the cross-sections for probably 
20 stations or so, have you put into a smaller scale the information contained on larger 
cross-sections? Have you a cross-section on a larger scale from which this is com- 
piled?—A. No, this is on the regular scale. 

Q. This is the regular scale, is it?—A. Yes, that is the regular scale of all the 
cross-sections. 

Q. We see some on a larger scale?—A. Oh well, those are not regular cross-sec- 
tions, this is drawn on the regular scale. 

Q. This is drawn on the regular scale prescribed by the instructions to the en- 
gineers, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when we see a cross-section on a larger scale we are really seeing a 


magnified—a magnified copy of the regular scale?—A. A magnified copy of the reg- - 


ular scale. 

Q. Of the regular cross-section?—A. Yes. 

Q. However, this is on the regular scale?—A. Yes. 

Q. These cross-sections in Exhibit 90 are on a larger scale, are they not, this is 
an imaginary cross-section ?—A. Oh, no, that is on the regular scale. 

Q. Here is Exhibit No. 90, surely that is on a larger scale?—A. I do not know 
whether it is marked there or not—(examining exhibit.) No, that is the regular 
scale although it is a larger cut. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. It is a deeper cut?—A. Yes, that will be about 30 feet high, this one would be 
about 20 feet high in the centre, while the other would be about 30 feet high. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. I had the wrong impression then?—A. This one, for instance will be on the 
same scale, they are al] 10 feet to the inch. 
Q. The one shown, 5333-35, in Exhibit 93, is about the same size as the cross-sec- 
tion shown on Exhibit 90?—A. How many feet is it. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Twenty feet?—A. Yes, there is 20 feet. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 2 

Q. It is the same size as the cross-section shown at station 101-35, Exhibit 90? 
—A,. Yes. 

Q. Now the cutting shown in the left hand column, JI think it is?—A. In the 
left hand column. 

Q. Of Exhibit 93 has been re-measured, has it?—A. Yes, it is one of the cuttings 
mentioned by Mr. Lumsden. 

Q. It is one of the cuttings mentioned by Mr. Lumsden in his memorandum or 


illustrations, Exhibit 2, page 79 of the evidence. When was it re-measured ?—A. It - 


was re-measured this last fall in the month of November. 
Mr. DOUCET. 
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Q. 1909?—A. 1909. These cuts are all being re-measured. Of course the re- 
measurements are not finished yet, but the cuts mentioned by Mr. Lumsden are all 
being re-measured. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Well, the result of these re-measurements is shown here, this is correct now? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. As stated by Mr. Lumsden it was classified as rock—it is not correctly stated 
there, according to this printed copy of the evidence.—A. These were the returns. 

Q. The original quantities were solid rock 2349, loose rock 667, common exca- 
vation 202 yards. The re-measurement gives the same total, but the result is 2325 
solid rock, 704 loose rock, and no common excayation.—A. No common excavation, 
Mr. Lumsden complained that the solid rock was not measured, I think that is his 
note there, isn’t it?—A. It is ‘classified by percentage,’ that is the note here. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What do you mean by ‘original quantities’ ? That was the first return ?— 
A. That was the first return at the time Mr. Lumsden made his trip of inspection. 

Q. That was in July?—A. Yes, in July. 

Q. Who made the re-measurements?—A. I had the re-measurements made, we 
are haying all the cuts complained of by Mr. Lumsden re-measured. 

Q. You cut out common excavation entirely out of that cutting?—A. Yes. Mr. 
Clarke has just said that we cut out common excavation altogether. The engineers 
in the first place, before Mr. Lumsden went up there, returned ‘back fill’ in these 
cuttings in this massed material, the engineers took it for granted that they were 
taking such cuts out one foot below grade. 

Q. That is that the contractor was?—A. That the contractor was, and was filling 

#in with spauls the same as they do in ledge rock. Well, it is not necessary in massed 
material, because the stuff all goes back, and it is just about the same as spauls; that 
is what is meant by the term ‘back fill? and, in re-measuring, the back fill has been 
cut out making 202 yards less of common excavation to be returned in that cut under 
the re-measurement. 

Q. It is simply cut out, not added to the rock?—A. Yes, cut out. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. That is practically the same material that is already charged for under other 
heads?—A. Yes, that is practically the same material. 
Q. Is that one of the cuttings these figures are for?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. That back filling is something that wasn’t actually done by the contractor, 
but the engineer supposed that it was being done?—A. Yes, and we sent orders out 
that in cuts composed of mass material these cuts were not to be taken out to 1 foot 
below grade but that back filling was to be done only in cuts of ledge rock. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. The other figures are pretty nearly the same?—A. Well, it is impossible to 
arrive exactly at it, Mr. Clarke. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. As a matter of fact you have shown 13 yards more material taken out in the 
re-measurement than in the original measurement?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you showed 24 yards less of solid rock in the re-measurement than in 
the original measurement and some 37 yards more of loose rock in the re-measurement 
than in the original measurement? 

Mr, CLARKE.—The figures show that. 
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By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. I notice one thing there, Mr. Doucet, in this example there is a certain 
amount of ledge rock shown in the re-measurement here, 523 yards inside, and 131 
yards outside the slopes, that is 654 yards altogether, which wasn’t shown in the 
original ?—A. It was not divided in the same way. 

Q. Just explain that—A. Well, in the first one, in the original quantity, the 
mixed material consisted of 2,000 yards, they put the whole of the quantities of the 
cut there in mixed material but in the re-measurement they have divided the whole 
quantity into ledge rock, into rock outside the slope and rock below the sub-grade. 

Q. And the mixed material?—A. The mixed material is shown separately. 

Q. The mixed material in the second measurement being—A. 1,430. 

Q. And in the first?—A. 2,000, it is just another division, the total quantities 
are practically the same. 

Q. Doesn’t that seem to show that the engineers did not in all cases ascertain 
by measurement the amount of ledge rock?—A. In some cases they did not, and that 
is why these re-measurements are being taken. 

How is it, what is the course of practice in making the re-measurement? We have 
been told that there is a great deal of difficulty in making a re-measurement of ground, 
it has been suggested in the examination of Mr. Lumsden.—A. Not in arriving at 
the total quantities, but there is in dividing the massed material. 

Q. Well, how do you solve that difficulty ?—A. The only possible way, and then 
it is only more or less of a guess, is to dig test pits opposite every station shown 
on the cross-section, the original cross-section, and even then you may not arrive at 
what was in the original prism, the same classification. 

Q. And that has been done?—A. That has been done, but the test pits are not 
dug yet, we only started in October to do it, but we could not go on, we had to give 
it up. 

Q. The work has been interrupted during the winter?—A. During the winter. 

Q. Test pits were dug in this one you are giving us?—A. No, this is ledge rock 
and the mass material shows so plainly on the side there is no necessity for digging 
test pits, it is where the slopes show something like gravel with a few occasional 
boulders, and where large quantities of massed material are returned in the cutting, 
test pits become necessary. 

Q. Where the outward appearance does not indicate——A. Does not indicate 
what was there before, previous to the taking out. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. One or two pits in a cutting would be no guide at all?—A. Would be no guide 
at all, that would be guesswork. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. There is another thing occurred to me in the previous example, it does not occur 
so much in this one, that there is a considerable amount—yes, this one I have (Exhibit 
92) with all these cross-sections. Take for instance what would be your explanation 
for the allowance for overbreak, perhaps it wasn’t allowed, but tell me first whether 
it was allowed, and if so whether it was proper to allow it in such cases?—A. It is a 
dificult matter by looking at the cross-section to say whether overbreak should be 
allowed or not, one must look at the rock itself and see it in order to express an opinion. 
There may have been some seam at the back and the blasting might upset and bring 
the rock down, and the contractors could not help but remove that; you cannot tell 
by looking at the cross-section, but I notice it is allowed in the re-measurement here, 
and so I take it for granted that it is quite justifiable. 

Q. Excuse me, I do not think we have any evidence that this has been re-measured, 
at least you haven’t given it to us at all—A. (Examines Exhibit), No, not this one, 
those that are re-measured are signed by Mr. Porter. 

Mr. DOUCET. 
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Q. These are the two profiles at the bottom of the first column, on the left, the 
two cross-sections, and the two at the top of the second column?—A. Exhibit 93, there 


are 131 yards of overbreak allowed. 


Q. Does that differ in the re-measurement from the amount allowed under the 
original measurement ?—A. I don’t think the overbreak was shown, simply the whole 


prism was shown in the first case. 


Q. Yes?—A. But after Mr. Grant was made Chief Engineer he sent out instruc- 
tions that in all cases overbreak should be divided from the quantities in the cutting 


by a distinct line, which is being done. 


Q. That was not done before?—A. No, not in all cases. 


EXHIBIT NO. 94. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


Cut 5324-5328. 


ORIGINAL QUANTITY. 


Solid Rock.|Loose Rock. 
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Below Subgrade....... 
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Norte :—Backfill cut out. 


Q. And the quantity of overbreak in this particular cutting is not large, at least, 
not on the two cuttings shown on this sheet?—A. No. 

Q. But whatever it is it has been accepted by the——A. By the engineer 
appointed to re-measure cuts, Mr. Porter. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Just for the purpose of pee the matter. Where assembled rock 
occurs and is returned as solid rock, is anything outside the 4 to 1 prisms returned 
as overbreak?—A. No; the return is massed material whatever it is. 

Q. If it is outside the 4 to 1 prisms?—A. The massed material does not come 
in in that way. If it is taken out of a 1 to 1 slope it is shown on a 1 to 1 slope on a 
cross-section. The cross-section shows the actual slope taken out. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. It largely varies with the hardness of the material?—A. With the nature of 
the material. 
By Mr. Moss: 
Q. And we have only that overbreak on——A. On ledge rock. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. I think it has been said—I do not know whether you have said so or not— 
that with the exception of the massed material on your district, the overbreak is 
not of much importance?—A. Not of much importance. 
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Q. I think the witnesses so far agree that it is on District ‘F’ that the over- 
break constitutes a large item?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Clarke: 

Q. Does the statement put in as a sample one containing the figures show the 
difference between the original returns and the re-measurement?—A. Yes, Exhibit 
No. 93. 

By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Is it fairly illustrative of the result of the re-measurements as compared with 
the other classification ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How far has the remeasurement proceeded?—A. I do not suppose there are 
more than forty or fifty cuts finished. But those are the cuts as to which there is 
not very much doubt. Wherever test pits are needed we have had to put them to one 
side until next year. 

Q. You really, then, cannot answer very fully Mr. Clarke’s question as to the 
result of the measurements compared with the original classification?—A. Only 
from my experience of the work. 


By Mr. Moss: 7 


Q. Will test pits be of any value in cuts resembling those typical cuts shown in 
Exhibit No. 90?—A. In some cases they may be. For instance, there are some of 
these cuts where the loose rock comes in on the side and there is a pyramid in the 
middle of massed’ material, solid rock. Well, you would have to dig in and possibly 
cut in 10 or 20 feet, and in some cases go outside of the cut altogether, in order to 
see what the material is outside of the cut and to ascertain whether it conforms to 
the material returned. 

Q. I mean if there was a pyramid of assembled rock in the interior of the prism 
surrounded on both sides by loose rock you would never get by digging into the sides 
of the cut any intimation as to that?—A. Very likely another pyramid will come 
outside the slope again. If it does not look level at all, it has to be cut down. 

Q. It may be twenty or thirty feet away?—A. That is why I say you may have 
to go outside the slope altogether. i 

Q. It would not be practicable to dig twenty or thirty feet into the bank; you 
would have to have another railway?—A. Another cutting. It would not do to dig 
another cutting, and therefore you have got to do the best you can. 

Q. At the best it will be a very rough method ?—A. In some cases it will. 

Q. And of course where there are pockets the same thing would apply ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler:- si 


Q. I was going to ask you, Mr. Doucet, if you can give us any information with 
regard to those places to which Mr. Lumsden has drawn attention in his printed 
memorandum, taking not the whole list, because that would be an unnecessarily long 
process, but some of what appeared to be the more important from the quantities 
mentioned. Have you got a copy of this statement before you?—A. No, I have not 
got a copy. 

Q. Now, here is one which is large, and I want to see if you can give us an 
opinion on it, or if not who can. This is to be found on page 80?—A. What is the 
number of the station? 

Q. The station is mentioned in two or three places. It is mentioned first at page 
27, station 6824 to 6830. It was estimated to contain 12,014 yards of rock, 9,550 
yards of loose rock, and 5,687 yards of common excavation?—A. Those are the figures 
given Mr. Lumsden. They are the progress estimates. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden’s note with regard to it is: 


No rock in sight. Say one-eighth L. R. remainder C. E. 
Mr. DOUCET. 
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JA; (After referring to cross-section.) That is massed material. Mr. Lumsden was 
judging from the slopes in that case without digging any test pits. That is all 
massed material. 

Q. Have you got the sheet showing the cross-sections for that cutting?—A. This 
has not been re-measured yet. These are the original cross-sections, these three sheets 
(producing cross-sections). (Exhibit No. 95.) 

Q. These three sheets show the whole of that cutting?—A. Yes. 

Q. It does not agree with the figures that are given here. I wonder if you are 
looking at the right place?—A. Station 6824 plus 14 to 6827 plus 50. 

Q. Well, in this statement it appears as 6824 to 68302—A. To 6827 plus 50. 

Q. What is the date of the statement at the foot of the sheet? It may have been 
earlier or later than the one from which Mr. Lumsden took these figures. It only 
varies in a small amount?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the figures you have are not the same as those in Mr. Lumsden’s state- 
ment ?—A. I see no date on this (referring to cross-section). 

Q. You cannot tell the date?—A. No. 

Q. The figures upon the summary of these cross-sections show: solid rock, 11,864; 
loose rock, 9,521; common excavation, 5,987; total, 27,372. You cannot explain to 
me why these figures differ from the figures Mr. Lumsden gave us?—A. Some changes 
might have been made in the cut after Mr. Lumsden took those. 

Q. Then, looking at these three sheets, Exhibit No. 95, what sort of cutting was 
that?—A. Composed of massed material. 

Q. And so indicated on the sheets?—A. Yes, on the sheets. 

Q. What do the initials ‘M. M. A? mean?—A. Mixed material area, that is. 

Q. Now, looking at each one of the cross-sections on these three sheets the whole 
of the material there shown is stated to be mixed material?—A. Yes. 2 

Q. Do the slopes show whether it was an excavation in ledge rock or not?—A. 
No. They show an excavation of 14 to 1 in some places. 

Q. Are they consistent with excavation made in ledge rock?—A. No. Not in 
ledge rock. 

Q. Then the note may be true, ‘No rock in sight’? I suppose there would not 
be rock in sight?—A. No. It does not show it on the cross-section. 

Q. The cutting never was returned as anything but mixed material?—A. But 
mixed material. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. Is the slope in that case 14 to 1?—A. No. Not in all cases. It may be } 
toe or l to: 1, or 14 to 1. 

Q. If it were assembled rock would it not be 4 to 1?—A. No. It depends on 
the boulders coming down. You have got to bring down the boulders and that flattens 
the slope. The more boulders that come down the flatter your slope gets until you 
get to such a point that the boulders will not roll down, any longer. Then it is a 
common excavation slope of 14 to 1. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Has this been re-measured?—A. No. These are the original cross-sections. 
It has not been re-measured. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Were these cross-sections available when Mr. Lumsden made his trip?—A. 
Yes. The engineers had them on the ground. 
Q. When he made his trip in June?—A. Yes. In June. 
Q. The engineers had them in their possession?—A. Yes. They were carrying 
them along with them but he never looked at them. 
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By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Would you recognize this cut if you saw it in the profile, would you remember 
it?—A. No. There are thousands of these cuts. However, the cross-section is right. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Mr. Lumsden may be perfectly right in his note ‘No rock in sight’? That 
was not the controversy at any time as to this particular cutting?—A. Not that I 
know of. 

Q. The engineers didn’t contend that there was ledge rock?—A. Not at all. 

Q. At that station?—A. And they show it plainly on the cross-section by calling 
it massed material. 

Q. And whether it was massed material or not was a matter that depended upon 
——A\. Upon the judgment of the engineer upon the ground. 

Q. Or of his superiors? Mr. Grant says so—A. I think on that blue print you 
will see that in order to determine whether it is massed material the Chief Engineer 
will have to visit the ground or in his absence the engineer in charge. 

Q. Well, do you include the judgment of all these different officers in the word 
“engineer ’?—A. Yes. The division engineer and the resident engineer. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Who are on the ground?—A. Yes. They are in charge of the work. 
Q. Nobody, as I understand it, unless they are constantly on the ground——A, 
On the ground they have to be. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Personally you have no recollection of that particular cutting?—A. No. 
Q. You do not identify it in any way?—A. No. And the cut has not been re- 
measured yet. > 


Q. There is another one just below that which is still larger in quantity, station 
6947 to 6959. (Exhibit No. 96.) 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. At what intervals were these taken?—A. The stations are marked underneath, 
Mr. Clarke. 


By Mr. Chryster: 


Q. But no less than 100 feet apart?—A. Yes. The stations may be 10 feet or 100 
feet apart. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. But always 100 feet apart?—A. They are very often 10 or 5 feet apart. It 
depends on the surface of the ground. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Now, have you got that cutting?—A. Yes. 

Q. Station 6947 to 69592—A. Yes. That is massed material. 

Q. That is massed material also?—A. Yes. 

Q. See if the figures on the cross-section are the same as those in Mr. Lumsden’s 
statement?—A. This is such a poor blue print I can hardly see the figures. 

Q. Well then, the figures on the last sheet of this exhibit are shown in the memo- 
randum before you, and Mr. Lumsden’s note as to that is:— 


‘This seems all C.E., no R., but a per cent of L.R., say twenty-five per cent 
for boulders, some of it good ballast.’ 


What do the cross-sections show the cutting to have been?—A. Massed material. 
Mr. DOUCET. 
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- Q. Can you say whether it was or not, personally from your own recollections 
of it?—A. No; not off-hand. 

Q. There is no place on the cross-section where ledge rock is indicated?—A. No; 
none. But I might say, Mr. Chrysler, that in that country—the whole of the St. 
Maurice district—no man alive can go on the ground two years after the work ig 
finished, or six months after the work is finished, and say what the material was 
that the cuts were composed of. It is in that country where the doubt occurs. That 
is one of the cuts on the Upper St. Maurice. The whole of these cuts are on the 
Upper St. Maurice. 

Q. Direct your attention to this one. Can you tell us why you cannot go on 
the ground a year or two afterwards and say what the material was that the cut was 
composed of 2—A. (Producing photograph, Exhibit No. 67). The stuff in the centre 
is ledge rock, but if you will look at the left hand side of the picture, at the forma- 
tion, no man can go on the ground two years after such cut is taken out and, say 
whether it is gravel, or solid rock, or loose rock, and state what the proportions of 
each were. That is why, because it occurs in this shape. 

Q. Why ?—A. That is the reason why. 

Q. Why could he not; what changes would take place in two years?—A. Well, 
the slope is taken out. 

Q. It is gone?—A. Gone. The boulders have rolled down, have been taken out, 
and it leaves the material 

Q. Does the material itself disintegrate?—A. Disintegrates, and the easier stuff 
falls down and covers the slope. 

Q. Ledge rock can be found?—A. Ledge rock can be found wherever it is. 

Q. What you have been calling in your evidence ‘mixed material,’ loses the 
appearance of rock after a certain amount of exposure?—A. After a certain amount 
of exposure, and the softer material from the top falling down covers the holes from 
which the boulders have come. 

Q. That seems to be quite reasonable, but if there are boulders to the amount 
of fifty per cent in the cutting before the excavation is done won’t you have these 
boulders somewhere? Mr. Lumsden says there will be material in the embankment 
to show for it?—A. No, because when this material is exposed to the weather for a 
certain time the boulders fall down. If it is exposed long enough there won’t be a 
single boulder showing; they will fall down and the cemented material will cover 
them. 

Q. They will be under the slopes?—A. There are many of these cuts without a 
boulder showing, but when you dig in fifteen or twenty feet into the slopes you will 
find nothing but a mass of boulders. 

Q. If you dig in six feet you say that is not deep enough?—A. Not deep enough. 

Q. You have not quite answered my question. Mr. Lumsden says, that apart 
from the appearance of the slopes which he admits may be fallacious, the boulders 
should be found in the embankment?—A. Quite so. They are at the toe of the 
slopes. 

Q. At the foot of the embankment?—A. At the foot of the embankment, yes. 
but there again when the cuts are just about being finished, you have to level up 
the embankments as well, and you select an easy spot, if there is an easy spot in the 
cut, from which to take material to trim up your embankments and to trim up the 
slopes. This material falls over the slope and covers up the boulders at the foot of 
the slope so that it is only by digging into the slopes of the embankment as well as 
into the slopes of the cut that you can say approximately what was in the cut when 
it has been taken out. Mr. Lumsden has said you do not trim up the embankment, 
but do you? No engineer will accept work unless the embankments are trimmed up 
as well as the cuttings. 

Q. I don’t remember that he said so, that the embankments were left in that 
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way ?—A. That you simply fixed up the top and didn’t trim up the face of the slope. 
The softer material when the slopes are evened up rolls down to the bottom of them 
and covers up the boulders. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And you say it is not surprising that he did not find any rock inside?—A. It 
is not surprising, but he did not take the proper place to find it. He could not say 
unless he was on the work to find out. He had never been on this work once sinca 
it started. This was the first trip, the arbitration trip, that he made up there. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I thought he was up there in 1908?—A. He never went on the ground. He 
went up to La Tuque, but this is north of La Tuque. He walked five miles at La 
Tuque. 

Mr. CLARKE.—He was at La Tuque in 1907. 

Mr. CurysteR.—But only over a few miles. 

The Wirness.—It is not in dispute with the Grand Trunk at all. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. It is in Mr. Lumsden’s memorandum?—A. Yes. But it is beyond the dis- 
puted territory. í 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Mr. Lumsden took the quantity of solid rock and turned it into common 
excavation according to his notes?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. I was going to ask you whether it is shown on the cross-section that the 
material, whether rightly or wrongly; was classified as mixed material ?—A. Yes. It 
is marked. 

Q. Marked on each cross-section ?—A. Yes.—On each cross-section. 

Q. So that anybody having these sheets and the cross-section shown on them 
would have known that that was the classification which he had to criticise?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Mr. Lumsden did not look at these cross-sections?—A. He looked at them 
walking through and judged from the nature of the slope. From what was left of 
the slope he said he judged there was no rock there. 

Q. Did he ask for the blue print?—A. He didn’t ask for the blue print at all. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Mr. Lumsden’s note says: ‘ This seems all C. E., no R., but a per cent of L.R., 
say 25 per cent for boulders, some of it good ballast’?—A. I don’t see how he could 
make good ballast out of loose rock. He says there should be a percentage of loose 
ae and then he goes on to say that it should be good ballast. I don’t see how he 
cou 


Q. He says 25 per cent for boulders?—A. Yes. I don’t see how he could make 
good ballast out of 25 per cent boulders. 

Q. At all events he seems A. At all events he judged from the looks of the 
slope at the time he made his five-minute inspection. 

Q. The look of the slope would be as shown there; that is with a slope of one and 
one-half to one?—-A. Yes, in some cases one to one, and in some cases one and a half 
to one. 

Q. Of course, it would need no very great amount of engineering experience to 
know that that was not cutting ledge rock—A. No, of course. 
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Q. Well, now, take another one which is large in quantity—that is the principle 
on which I am selecting these—6761-70; what are the figures?—A. 18,709 solid rock; 
17,245 loose rock; 10,645 common excavation. (Exhibit No. 97.) 

Q. Now what do the cross-sections on those sheets show2—A. This is all massed 
material. 

Q. There is no ledge rock shown on the cross-sections at all?—A. No. 

Q. And the quantities are, roughly, about one-third each; that is to say one-third 
of rock, one-third of loose rock and one-third common excavation ?—A. Well, in this 
one there is less of common excavation. 

Q. How much is there there?—A. 10,645. 

Q. Now, Mr. Lumsden’s note on that is, ‘May have been a few yards rock. Well, 
if that means ledge rock, that would be correct, would it—there was none?—A. There 
was none shown here at all. 

A 2 Of course, Mr. Lumsden is speaking of the appearance of things on the ground? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. He may have considered that there was some ledge rock there?—A. I don’t 
think so. 

Q. There was not any appearance of any ledge rock?—A. No. If there had been 
ledge rock it would have been shown on these cross-sections. 

Q. Then on the cross-sections the whole is stated to be massed material ?—A. 
Massed material. 

Q. The same stations are repeated on page 80 of the proceedings, but it is the 
same figures, and it is evidently the same place. They are repeated under another 
heading ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, taking these cross-sections at which we have been looking, and these il- 
lustrations which Mr. Lumsden furnished, and your knowledge of this material, what 
do you say as to the classification Mr. Lumsden made as being governed by the inter- 
pretation which he had given on the 14th January?—A. Well, I can’t help but say 
that Mr. Lumsden’s classification is simply ridiculous from my experience, from my 
knowledge of the ground, and the cuts as they were being taken out, when they were 
being taken out, and after very frequent visits to them. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. This statement of his in notes you characterize in that way?—A. Yes, I do. 
They made a five-minute inspection of a cut like that with 40,000 or 60,000 yards of 
material in, and decided what the classification was, when it took from March 1907 to 
August, 1908, to take it out. The engineers were there for fifteen months, month 
after month, looking at that work being taken out; and it is impossible on a five- 
minutes inspection, without digging test-pits, to say that there should be 25 per cent— 
and no rock in sight—should be 25 per cent of loose rock. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. It was not claimed in any of those cases that we have been looking at that 
the measurement was based upon the existence of the ledge rock?—A. No, evidently 
not. - 
Q. It was not claimed that the measurement of ledge rock was based upcn 
measurements of boulders containing over one cubic yard each?—A. No. 

Q. Throughout the contention, the claim or representation or whatever you may 
call it, of the engineers on the ground, was that those cuttings cortained mixcd 
material ?—A. Mixed material—boulders and cemented material whic: would best 
be removed by blasting, continuous blasting, in the judgment of the engineer. 

Q. Did you revise this classification?—A. I have in some cases, ves. as the vork 
was progressing. 

Q. That was part of your duty?—A. Part of my duty, yes. 
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Q. Did you instruct the division engineers or the engineers resident on the 
ground?—A. Both division and resident engineers, yes. 

Q. Taking the interpretation of January 14 and the instructions, do you consider 
that, so far as your knowledge goes, the classification of the massed material was in 
accordance with the interpretation ?—A. Generally speaking, yes. As stated in my 
letter, there are some cases which need adjustment yet, and are being adjusted. 

Q. I asked you a question, but you did not answer—you answered something: 
else; I will ask it again: Do you consider that the classification which Mr. Lumsden 
says that he made, in his notes in June, 1909, was consistent with his interpretation 
of the 14th January, 1908?—A. No, it is not. 

Q. In Mr. Lumsden’s notes a number of those cuttings are referred to, particu- 
larly on page 82 I find a number of them, with the remark, ‘re-measure.’ There are 
seven of them in District ‘B, at the top of the page, with that note; now, are those 
being re-measured among the rest?—A. Those are being re-measured, yes. 

Q. Do you know if any of them were being re-measured before Mr. Lumsden 
made his examination?—A. No, 

Q. Now, there are some remarks on that page——?—A. The cross-sections had not 
been all returned to the district office and checked at the time of Mr. Lumsden’s—— 

Q. In June, 19097—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell us what the routine is about that, because although it has been 
referred to it has not been explained?—A. About return of the cross-sections? 

Q. Yes; who prepares them in the first place?—A. The resident engineer pre- 
pares them, and the resident engineer returns them to the division engineer, who 
goes over them carefully and revises the quantities, if any mistakes have been made, 
together with the resident engineer, and who sees—who must see—that the classifi- 
cation returned is in accordance with the understanding arrived at at the time that 
the cuts were being taken out—with the notes. When these have been checked by 
the division engineer they are sent in to the district office in Quebec, where they are 
re-checked once more, and where it is seen—it must be seen too—that the plan followed 
in plotting the cross-sections and calculating the quantities is the same as laid down 
in the instructions. Then the cross-section quantities are returned to the head office 
in Ottawa, where they are re-checked, and if anything is found wrong with them they 
are sent back to the district office for correction. 

Q. Now, this must take a considerable amount of time before the——?—A. No 
final estimate can be given until the cross-sections have been checked in the Ottawa 
office, in the head office; and no final cross-sections have been approved of from 
Ottawa yet. 

Q. No final cross-sections ?—A. No. 

Q. And no final estimate?—A. No final estimate has been given, yet. 

Q. Or can be given?—A. Until that is done. 

Q. But the examination of those cross-sections and the transmitting them from 
one to another, will take several months yet, I suppose?—A. Oh, it has been going 
on for over a year. It has been going on for over eighteen months now. 

Q. But the cross-sections are plotted from the beginning?—A. The cross-sections 
are plotted before the work is started. 

Q. And then the information is filled in as the work goes on, is it?—A. Yes, as 
the work goes on, month by month. 

Q. Then, so far as the engineer-in-chief is concerned, of course he may not see 
the work so as to check the accuracy of the cross-sections for many months after the 
work is done ; how is it with the division engineer? Does he see what the resident 
aes is doing within a short time after?—A. Oh, he goes over his division every 

ek. 

Q. Is he in a position to see whether the resident engineer is correctly putting 
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down the quantities upon the cross-sections?—A. Yes, he is held to be; he checks 
every month’s estimate. 

Q. So far as I can learn from the examination of those sheets of cross-sections 
that we have had before us, the measurement of the area goes on as the work pro- 
ceeds?—A. Yes; of course you can’t put the final slopes on until the cut is finished. 
You can put the surface line on first, but you can’t put the slopes on until you ascer- 
tain, by taking more levels, what the actual slopes are. 

- Q. Nor can you put the quantities in the cutting?—A. Nor can you put the final 
quantities in the cutting. 

Q. But that is or should be work that is being done from day to day by the 
engineer while the work is in progress?—A. Yes. 

Q. And can be checked by that work?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. I am right in that, am I?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the resident engineer and the division engineer are both responsible for 
the work and the soundness of the judgment which they exercised, I suppose?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. How often, during the time that this work was going on, did you see what 
the division engineers were doing, and how soon after their work commenced did you 
know how they were making their estimates and classifying the material?—A. Well, 
I was over the ground before the work was commenced at all, and I suppose I made 
from three to four trips during the year. 

Q. Each year?—A. Each year, yes. 

Q. You had also some work under you on the south side of the river? You went 
down to the boundary line?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that your whole attention was not given to one part?—A. Not to any 
particular point. I had to go over my whole district as much as I possibly could. 

Q. Then your knowledge of the work on the ground and of the classification is 
not so immediate and direct as that of the division engineers and the resident engi- 
neers?—A. Naturally, no. 

Q. Did you have more than one assistant on the district 2—A. One assistant at 
a time; one on the south shore and one on the north shore. One for the south side of 
the river and one exclusively on the north side. 

Q. Mr. Huestis has been spoken af here as your assistant?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was he your assistant from the beginning!—A. No. 

Q. Who preceded him?—A. Mr. Gordon Grant was my first assistant on the 
north shore. 

Q. Do you know the next?—A. Well, he was on before the construction started. 

Q. I think he gave us the date when he ceased to be assistant?—A. I think it 
must have been June or July, 1907, when he left. 

Q. And did Mr. Huestis succeed him?—A. No, Mr. Hervey succeeded him. 


Mr. Huestis.—No, I succeeded Mr. Grant for two months. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. That would be August, 1907, would it?—A. Mr. Grant was there till May, 
1907; then Mr. Huestis was there from May, 1907, till September, 1907; Mr. Hervey 
came from September, 1907, to February, 1909; then Mr. Huestis had been there since. 

Q. Mr. Huestis since February, 1909?—A. Yes. - 

Q. Who was the division engineer on the division that has been referred to here 
in District ‘ B’?—A. There is more than one division; there are three divisions 
altogether; it spreads over three divisions. 

Q. Who were the division engineers?—A. Mr. Darcy was division engineer on 
division No. 8; Mr. Bourgeois was division engineer of division No. 7; and Mr. 
Dibblee was division engineer of division No. 6. 

Mr. DOUCET. 
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Q. Were you examined as to the preparation of the estimate for the purpose of 
geting contracts—the estimated cost of the work?—A. Yes, the quantities. 
Q. You have a statement here that I thought of using; is this a list of cuttings? 


—A. Yes. 


Q. What does this statement show?—A. It shows the cuts mentioned by Mr. 
Lumsden in his statement to the Committee. 

Q. Taken in the order of their occurrence on the work?—A. Yes. 

Q. And showing the date of commencement and date of completion?—A. Yes.- 

Q. And that list comprises all that Mr. Lumsden has referred to?—A. Yes. 


EXHIBIT 


No. 98. 


CUTS MENTIONED By Huen D. LUMSDEN. 


Station. 


Date of 
Commencement. 


October; 1900.5 e. as 

" 1906 
November, 1906....... 
October: S068 2 a 
July, 1906r eee 


June; L906 oe 
November, 1906........ 
October 19065 5.5 = 
Angust, L906 eee 
March, 1908ta a oE 
April, 1907 
September, 1906. 
" 1906. . Be 
March, 1907220. oe 
April, 1907 
" LOOT Si Oe ee 
March 190722. eos 
June; AI ee ee 
September, 1907........ 
November, 1907........ 
September, 1908...... 
October; 1907... 
” L907 ee a aes 
" 1907 
November, 1907........ 
Janaary, 1908: eae 
June 1908r E hee tes 
Mayan 908: 5 aes 


Date of 
Completion, 


April, 1907. 

u- 1907. 
June, 1907. 
October, 1906. 
July, 1907. 
September, 1907. 
October, 1907. 
July, 1907. 
December, 1906. 
June, 1907. 
May, 1907. 
July, 1907. 
August, 1908. 
June, 1907. 
November, 1907. 
February, 1908. 
August, 1908. 

" 1907. 
December, 1907. 


(?) Oct., 1908, Borrow. 
July, 1908, 

n 1908; 
September, 1908. 
August, 1908. 

June, 1908. 

i 1908: 

November, 1908. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Mr. Doucet, in regard to your conversation with Mr. Lumsden as to the per- 
centage of boulders in assembled rock, where did that idea of 50 per cent originate? 
Was that your own idea?—A. Well, as I said this afternoon, Mr. Armstrong, the dis- 


trict engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, and myself had discussed the 
question in order to arrive at some kind of understanding of what solid rock—what 


rock should be put in at in the mass. 


Q. That was your idea of what would constitute such a mass as would require 


continuous blasting ?—A. Yes. 


Q. You did not intend, I suppose, to depart from the test imposed by the speci- 
fications—of the necessity of continuous blasting being the determining feature—but 
simply that it was your idea, speaking perhaps in a somewhat——A. Of trying to 


make this blue print of Mr. Lumsden’s understandable. 
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Q. It was never intended that there should be any measurement ta determine 
whether there was 50 per cent boulders in it or not?—A. No. 

Q. But simply that you thought that was a rough-and-ready way?—A. About 
as much rock as you could get in a mass. 

Q. Piled closely together?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Excluding the voids?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Apart from your conversations with Mr. Lumsden, that was never adopted 
by him finally in any way?—A. No, nothing in writing at all. 

Q. And no instructions given to any of the engineers in that regard?—A. By 
him; no. But I gave instructions to my engineers. 

Q. And you are satisfied that so far as your district is concerned, those instruc- 
tions were carried out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Speaking generally, are you satisfied that Mr. Lumsden’s instructions as 
interpreted by you to your engineers were carried out?—A. Yes, as a general rule. 
There may be a few cases where they have not, and where those matters are being 
adjusted now. 

Q. But they are no more than the ordinary discrepancies which would occur on 
any work that is going on?—A. It would occur on any work. 

Q. On any engineering work?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose that is partly what you were for, you and your assistant—you are 
there partly to supervise and correct those errors or discrepancies which may occur 
from time to time?—A. Yes, and in those few cases mentioned they will be rectified. 

Q. Throughout this work you have been in constant communication with the 
district engineer of the Grand Trunk?—A. Almost daily communication. 

Q. And they have been thoroughly aware of the principle upon which your 
classification was made?—A. They have always accompanied me on the work. Every 
time I have been out I have had them along with me. 

Q. And they have had access to all information that we have in our office. The 
offices were open to them. 

Q. Full and free access?—A. Full and free access; those were our instructions. 

Q. And have they ever made any objection to the principle upon which your 
classification was being made? There may have been complaints as to the results, 
but as to the principle?—A. No, none, not since the blue print—Mr. Lumsden’s in- 
terpretation. 

Q. There has been no objection to the principle upon which you were classify- 
ing?—A. No. : 

Q. And they have been fully aware of the principle upon which you were classi- 
fying?—A. Yes. ! 

Q. Then any objections that have been taken by the Grand Trunk, have they 
furnished you with any detailed notes of those objections, or have they been confined 
to general objections that the classification was too high?—A. No, they have given 
us cases where in their opinion the classification was too high, or perhaps too low. 
We have talked the matter over, and we have gone on the ground and adjusted the 
different cases. Since that blue print came out; and they have orders now—their 
district engineers have orders—to settle all cases with the district engineers of the 
Transcontinental, outside of the few points that are under arbitration. 

Q. Are you now proceeding with the settlement?—A. Yes, now proceeding. ; 

Q. And are you meeting with difficulty in settling those?—A. Oh, no, there is 
no difficulty. ee oe 

Q. Are you satisfied with the work of. your engineering staff on your district, 
and with their competence and integrity ?—A. Yes, quite, perfectly so. 
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Q. And you are quite satisfied to take full responsibility for the work on your 
district ?—A. Yes. j 


Committee rose at 6 p.m. 


Monpay, April 18, 1910. 


The Committee resumed at 8.30 p.m. 


The examination of A. E. Doucet continued. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. There are some notes of Mr. Lumsden’s on page 82 that J meant to ask you 
about. There are two or three places there, perhaps more—four places—in which 
there is a note of this kind, ‘ Cross-sections not O.K? There are three of those 
places. Can you, from the information you have got here, tell me about that?—A. 
What are the stations, 3000? 

Q. 3000 to 3015?—A. They are all under remeasurement; they are all being 
readjusted. i 

Q. In that case, they occur where there is a note to remeasure. Do you happen 
to know what was wrong with the cross-sections at either of those places?—A. I think 
the massed material was not divided from the Jedge rock. 

Q. If that is all that Mr. Lumsden had in mind, his criticism was to that extent 
just ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are haying that remedied?’—A. We are having that remedied. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. What was that criticism ? 


Mr. Curysier.— Cross-sections not O.K., remeasuring it’; that occurs three 
times. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What does that mean?—A. That means that there was no division line shown 
between the ledge rock and the massed material on the cross-sections. There is no 
surface line showing the division between the two. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. The note is ‘material, so many yards, L.D. which, as they have told us, 
means ledge rock. 

Q. What stations are they? Are they the sheets you have produced here ?—A. 
No, they are being remeasured now. It will make no difference as far as the quan- 
tities are concerned, because the massed material is the same price as the ledge rock. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Is it that the cross-sections were not filled in properly ?—A. Yes. 
Q. I thought Mr. Lumsden did not see these?—A. No, only he judged by the 
quantities what the ledge rock would have been, allowing for an i i 
top of the ledge rock. ye 
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Q. I infer from this he had seen the cross-section and thought ıt did not con- 
form to the material on the ground?—A. He does not say that there. If Mr. Lums- 
den went into a cut and saw there was too much ledge rock and no assembled rock 
at all returned, he would naturally say the cross-sections were not O.K., though it will 
make no difference in the totals. 

Q. This afternoon, in speaking of these sheets of cross-sections which you have 
put in, I understood you to say that you did not recollect personally the material 
in any of these cuttings? Did you yourself examine the material at these cuttings? 
—A. Several times. I do not remember the cuttings by looking at the cross-sections, 
but all along the St. Maurice I did so. 

Q. Did you then when you did examine them consider the propriety of the esti- 
mates that were being returned on the classified material by the engineers?—A. I 
instructed the division engineers to lower it where I found the classification was too 
high. ~ 

Q. Can you say when you made your last examination of these cuttings, prior 
to Mr. Lumsden resigning, prior to June, 1909?—A. Prior to the arbitration ? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, I made several examinations previous to that, but the last 
official examination I made was with Mr. Fotheringham, the district engineer of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, and Mr. Gordon Grant and Mr. Huestis, the whole four of us 
together. I think that was in August the year previous. 

Q. The year 1908?—A. Of the whole work, although I have been over that work 
several times since. 1 

Q. Do yov know if the instructions, whatever instructions you gave to your resi- 
dent engineers were obeyed?—A. They were, the greater part of them, but there were 
three or four points that were not put quite clear to the resident engineer, and that 
is being attended to. 

Q. And the date to which you refer as having in some cases directed that the 
classification should be lowered was in August, 1908 ?—A. 1908, yes, the 1st Septem- 
ber, 1908. 

Q. Did the trip extend over one day, or is that the date when it was finished ?— 
A. That is after I got back to Quebec, that I wrote to Mr. Bourgeois. 

Q. On your return?—A. On my return. 

Q. So that your trip had been completed by the 1st September, is that right?— 
A. It was completed on the 1st September, yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I don’t know whether you said anything about the places where he said it was 
all muskeg, where solid rock is given in the classification of the resident engineer ?— 
A. That does not happen on District ‘B, that is on District ‘A,’ I think it was. 

Q. Mr. Grant spoke of it as ‘©? 

Mr. Moss.—It is in District F. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—District ‘C’ he spoke of the grade being raised. 


By Mr. Clarke: i 
Q. There is no muskeg down there, is there?—A. Very little. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. I think I was asking you at adjournment whether you were satisfied with the 
work of your working staff, and whether you were prepared to take full responsibility 
for the work and for the classification in that district, and you saia you were?—A. 
Yes. 
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Q. And you are satisfied that so far as you know there has been no impropriety 
on the part of any engineers?—A. No, but I said there were some cases which still 
needed readjustment, that are being attended to. = es 

Q. But those are the ordinary cases, which would arise in any engineering work 
and come within the ordinary scope of what we might call the day’s work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Apart from that there is nothing you found to criticise or complain of ?—A. 
No. 

Q. And I suppose if there had been you would have reported it at once?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then do I understand that you found the cases of under-classification as well 
as cases of over-classification?—A. Yes. 

Q. Several of them, did you?—A. Yes, several cases. 

Q. Where you found that you have ordered a re-classification, just as you have 
where there is over-classification?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that re-classification, in cases where you think there has been under- 
classification, is proceeding just in the same way as the others?—A. In the same way. 

Q. And will be conducted in the manner you have indicated?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you will agree with what has been said frequently, that in order 
to classify, apart from the questions of the principle of classification—we won’t apply 
the principle of classification that may be adopted—the man on the ground who sees 
the work from day to day or at intervals of ai few days, whether he be resident engi- 
neer or. district engineer, is the best man to judge?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you as district engineer undertake to reclassify in cases——A. Work 
that I had seen myself under construction. 

Q. Work that you had not seen yourself you would not undertake to re-classify ? 
—A. Unless I had full information from the engineers who were there during the 
time. 

Q. Information from them as to how they did it?—A. Yes, and digging test- 
pits. 

Q. But if in their classification, or digging test-pits you found they had been 
classifying on a wrong principle you would re-classify it?—A. If they ‘had been 
classifying on a wrong principle, I would hesitate to change the classification, unless 
I could get them to admit they were wrong. 

Q. On their statements?—A. Yes. 

Q. If they admitted that you would re-classify it, but apart from that you would 
not undertake to re-classify it?—A. I would try and talk with them and reason with 
them to come to an understanding of what they had done. If they still stuck to it 
that their classification was right and stated valid reasons for their doing so, I would 
not change their classification, knowing the engineers as I do. 

Q. You would not think for a moment, I presume, of going into a cut and re- 
classifying it at sight, or in a few minutes walk?—A. Most decidedly not. 

Q. Is any engineer justified in undertaking to do it?—A. No. 


Q. You accompanied the arbitrators on their trip over your portion of your 
district ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In June last?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you gave us an account of that trip; you gave the Commissioners an 
account of that trip on the 23rd June, which is marked Exhibit 742—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember the contents of that letter?—A. Yes. 

Q. I don’t want to take up the time of the Committee by reading that over again. 
It has been already read. Does that correctly set forth an account of the trip as you 
experienced it at that time?—A. That is perfectly right. 

Q. Is there anything that you would desire to add to that?—A. No, nothing that 
I desire to add or to take away. 

Q. There were no questions asked of any of the engineers on the ground as to 
their classification?—A. There may have been a few but none that I heard of. - 
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Q. None that you heard of ?—A. No. 

Q. And no one examined but Mr. Bourgeois. I understand Mr. Bourgeois has 
now left the service of the Commission ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Bourgeois is a Frenchman?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you aware whether he is well up in English?—A. Well, he always under- 
stood my English. 

Q. He always understood yours?—A. He understood mine, I don’t know whether 
he understood everybody’s? 

Q. Do you think he understood enough English to undergo an examination ? 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. ‘You could talk French to him?—A. Yes, I did speak French to him. I spoke 
French to Mr. Bourgeois. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. You would not call him a man who was conversant with English?—A. No. 

Q. Not sufficiently so to undergo a technical cross-examination?—A. I don’t 
think he would detect the niceties of the language at all. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden in his statement, Exhibit No. 2, gives a number of cuttings 
which he criticised under different headings. Mr. Chrysler has examined you as to 
some of those. The first one is an illustration of places where material returned as 
solid rock should be loose rock or common excavation. Would what you have said 
regarding the cutting apply, speaking generally, to the other cuttings—A. All over 
that country, yes. 

Q. There would be nothing gained by taking that over item by item?—A. No. 

Q. Would the same thing apply to points, where material returned as loose rock 
should have been returned as common excavation?—A. Yes. 

Q. There are places where cross-sections show that ledge rock returns were 
erroneous?—A. That is a question of re-measurement. 

Q. You told us there were places where re-measurement had been ordered?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Those cases would be only occasional cases on the district?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be simply a mistake in making out a cross-section?—A. In not 
dividing the massed material from the ledged rock. 

Q. On the paper?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would not indicate anything wrong with the measurement?—A. No, the 
measurement would be the same; very nearly the same; they may not come out 
exactly. 

Q. The illustration you gave us of re-measurement was taken from one of that 
class?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where you have actudlly taken it you have found it came out very close to 
it?—A. It came out reasonably close. : 

Q. Then we have illustrations on page 83 of places where engineers did not mea- 
sure rock either by cross-section measurement or by individual pieces. There are 
only some three cuttings given in District ‘B’ at page 838. What would you say as 
to that?—A. That would mean that Mr. Lumsden was of the opinion that the engi- 
neer should have measured each boulder separately and that would come under the 
class fof massed material. That was where we contended it was measured up in a 
mass. 

Q. Is it impossible?—A. It is impossible. 

Q. It would mean, I presume, disintegrating the mass in order to get at the 
boulders?—A. Yes, I have stated those reasons before. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Is the question of overbreak of much importance on District ‘B’?—A. Al- 
most of no importance, Mr. Chrysler. 
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Q. I think I did not ask that question before?—A. Some one asked me how it was 
that the quantities originally estimated were so much less than the final quantities. 
The original quantities were calculated from the centre line—these white lines, that 
is the centre line, the side hill slope is represented by that red line. We calculated 
our quantities from here (indicating on blue print). That is all along the St. 
Maurice. 

Has that been plotted all the way through?—A. Yes. Wherever these red lines 
are not shown it is level cross-section, but take a piece like this (indicating on blue 
print), we would calculate our quantities on these red lines here (indicating on blue 
print). Here is 150 feet. The upper slope is 150 high. 

Q. You have found a part of the profile of district ‘B’ which illustrates the 
evidence you gave on Friday about the difference between the quantities calculated 
from the height of the surface of the ground at the centre line of the railway, and the 
height inside the slope on hillside work?—A. Yes. (Exhibit No. 99.) 

Q. Where is that taken from, the exhibit you have in your hand?—A. That is 
a portion of the Transcontinental Railway on the upper St. Maurice, 11 miles above 
La Tuque. 

Q. What line on the profile shows the centre line of the railway ?—A. The white 
line. 

Q. And what do the red lines above it show?—A. The red dotted line shows the 
level of the upper slope on side-hill ground. That is the side away from the water. 

Q. That is the side away from the water?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that one place is there any considerable difference in the quantity of 
material to be moved?—A. I suppose there would be five times the quantity to be 
moved in this piece here. 

Q. In the cuts where the red line is shown?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Mr. Doucet, I don’t think you told us what your experience had been as a 
railway engineer ?—-A. J started railroading in 1880 for the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
up to 1887 and up to 1898 I was with the contractors, R. G. Reed & Co., as a contrac- 
tors’ engineer. 

Q. That is Sir R. G. Reid?—A. Yes, and up to 1901 I was chief engineer of one 
of the branch lines, the Arrowhead and Kootenay, for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
From 1901 to 1908 I was chief engineer of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway 
and part of that time with the Great Northern Railway of Canada, and from 1904 to 
date I was district engineer of the Transcontinental Railway. 

Q. And have you been all the time actively engaged in railway construction ?— 
A- Yes. 

Q. For a time you remained as chief consulting engineer for the Quebec and Lake 
St. John Railway ?—A. Yes. 

Q. After you had begun work for the Transcontinental?—A. From 1904 to 1908. 

Q. Then your experience must have been very extensive in that period?—A. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 

Q. What are you able to say as to the general character of the country through 
which the Transcontinental has been built in Disrict ‘B’? How does it compare 
with other portions of the country in which you have had occasion to be engaged ?—A. 
The ledge rock is very much the same as ledge rock elsewhere, but it is in the quantity 
of boulders or cemented material that the work in District ‘B’ differs from any work 
that I have done before. 

Q. That is to say, the quantity of massed material is greatly in excess 
A. The formation is entirely different. 

Q. Do you agree with the opinion experienced by other engineers as to the cause 
of the difficulty of handling that material?—A. Yes. I had had experience in that 
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same material on the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway, and building a line 40 miles 
long into La Tuque on exactly the same ground. 

Q. And the material is of very much the same formation?—A. Very much the 
same, only our grades were heavier on the Lake St. John, and of course the steeper 
the grade the cheaper the line you can get, the cheaper construction you can get. 
For instance, I think we were asked what the difference in the cost of the Trans- 
continental would be in lines with a 1 per cent grade and a line of oc grade. Well, 
here is a case in point, the cost of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway, using a 
1 to 1-25 per cent grade for 40 miles, was $35,000 to the mile, and on exactly the same 
ground the Transcontinental, almost paralleling that line, but using a fs grade, some 
of that line will cost $105,000 to $110,000 a mile, or over three times more than a line 
with 1 per cent grade. 

Q. Could you make that a little clearer to us and tell us why there should be 
such a difference? What really does that difference consist in, in the case of 1 to 14 
per cent grade, and a fo of 1 per cent grade? It is not in the actual material moved? 
—A. Oh, no, it is in the quantities. With the steeper grade you can take a very 
much lighter cut and very much lighter fills. 

Q. You might just explain about that Quebec and Lake St. John Railway upon 
which you were the Chief Engineer, about the difference in cost between that railway 
and the Transcontinental?—A. The increased cost is due to having to take very 
much heavier cuts and fills with light grades than one has to do when using a steeper 
grade. 

Q. When was it resolved to make this a ic of 1 per cent grade instead of 1 per 
cent?—A. We were told before starting the surveys that we had to use a zo grade. 

Q. That was the original idea?—A. Yes. 

Q. To build the road with reference to permanence and cheap operation?—A. 
Yes, but we didn’t know whether we would be allowed to use velocity grades, which 
is the term for a short steep grade where an engine going down hill gets momentum 
enough to go up a steep grade on the other side. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Explain that plainly so as to show the meaning of it?—A. (Witness draws 
sketch.) ‘This illustrates what a velocity grade is. We were told that we had to use 
a io per cent grade. 

Q. Did you assume they would permit the use of what is known as the velocity 
grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which would mean in some cases the use of a 1 per cent grade for that pur- 
pose?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Was that not allowed in construction 2—A. No; subsequently we had orders 
from the Chief Engineer that momentum grades would not be allowed. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. That you would not be allowed to exceed the voths?—A. Not to exceed 
ths. 

Q. Can you say in general terms what is the difference in cost as between 1 
per cent and ths of 1 per cent grade?—A. In this country, in District ‘ B; I should 
say it would be three or four times as much for a zoths grade. 

Q. I understood you to refer to District ‘B’ as being an exceptional country, 
and therefore probably the difference was greater than ordinarily in that district ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. But what would be the difference in any ordinary case? 
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Mr. MacponaLpD.—Had you not better deal with District “B? first (—A. It would 
be three or four times greater in this country such as we met with in District B; 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Is it a desideratum with railway engineers to get grades as low as possible? 
—A. Certainly. 

Q. Now, you changed the original or preliminary lines several times ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the object of those changes, or what was the principal object?—A. 
It was to get the best line, the best alignment. 

Q. Would that be for the purposes of alignment or would the grades have any- 
thing to do with it?—A. If we ran a preliminary line and found we couldn’t get a 
#oths grade on it we would necessarily change it to get the required grade. 

Q. You were asked by Mr. Chrysler a number of questions relating to the in- 
creased cost of the work over the estimates that were made up for the purpose of 
letting contracts; without repeating, could you just summarize now what were the 


different elements that enter into this increased cost?—A. First of all we are talking 


about contracts 9 and 10 in that first 150 miles west of the Quebee Bridge, on which 
estimates were originally asked for so that tenders might be called. In the original 
specifications there was no item for train haul material, so that the material to be 
used for the embankments and which would have to be hauled by train, was estimated 
for in the original estimates as ‘ borrow,’ at earth or common excavation prices. Well, 
after construction began, we found that owing to the item having been left out of 
the specifications an order in council had to be passed providing a price for this 
train haul material, and the price agreed upon was 55 cents per yard, the price of 
common excavation was 21 cents per yard. 

Q. What difference did that make?—A. There were 3,563,000 cubic yards of 
train haul material, and the difference between the common excavation price, 21 
cents, and the train haul price, 55 cents, multiplied by the number of yards of train 
material moved, made the difference $1,211,000. 

Q. On that one item?—A. Yes. It would have been the same in the end of 
course, but it changed our original estimates in that way; it did not cost the country 
any more, but the estimates were increased by that amount. 


Q. That is what I mean. With respect to that item of train haul could you say - 


anything with regard to the other portions of District ‘B’? That is all on the first 
150 miles?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it approximately be the same on the other portions of the district ?— 
A. No, because the specifications were revised for the other contracts, and they put 
in an item for train haul material, so that it did not affect the quantities in the other 
portions of the district in the same way as it did on the first 150 miles, 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Hadn’t they made a supplementary agreement, had they gone on the original 
contract A. You couldn’t have got the work done, 
Q. You could not have got the work done?—A. No, not on the original contract. 
Q. That is to say you would have had to pay the contractors common excavation 
plus the train haul.—A. Which would amount to very, very much more. | 
Q. It would have meant a fabulous sum?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I understand that this item of train haul of which you speak was not in- 
cluded in the estimate originally made of $114,000,000—A. That came into that, 
yes, but it did not come into the estimate we made on which the contracts were let. 
Well then, there was an increase in the cost due to the adoption of the loop line at 


La Tuque. 
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Q. Was that for the purpose nf getting a grade?—A. Yes, for the purpose of 
getting a grade, we found that owing to some error in the levels in the preliminary 
line, the line we thought we could get had to be abandoned because it took a isths 
instead of a “oths grade to get down to La Tuque, and we had to adopt another line 
on which the work is very much heavier. 

Q. I wish to ask you a few questions with regard to that, but if you will go on 
and summarize the various reasons for an increase of the cost I will come back to 
that again?—A. Well, our having to take that line, to adopt the loop line, owing to 
the decision of the Grand Trunk Pacific and the government that they would not 
accept any other grade than a “oths, added some $550,000 to our estimate. 

Q. That is all on the original contracts?—A. Yes. Now, in our original esti- 
mates we did not estimate for divisional yards, on the 150 miles there were two divi- 
sional yards, one at Cap Rouge, near the Quebec Bridge, and another one at La 
Tuque. These two divisional yards added $513,000 to the original estimate. 


By Mr. Macdonald: ‘ 

Q. What would be necessary to do in regard to divisional yards, would it mean 
mote excavation’—A. Yes, the divisional yards are at least a mile long, and they 
will be anywhere from 800 to 1,200 feet wide. 

Q. In order to provide for sidings?—A. In order to provide for sidings, shops 
and structures of that kind. 


By Mr. Smith: 
~ Q. And that was not estimated at all?—A. No, we did not know where they 
would be at all, so we didn’t estimate for them. 
Q. Now, continue those different items——A. There was all that work along the 


St. Maurice river. 
Q. That side hill work?—A. Side hill work, where we found the embankments 


going into the water, they had to be protected with what we call riprap. 

Q. I think you have gone into that fully this afternoon?—A. No. 

Q. Didn’t you?—A. No. 

Q. Then you might give us what information you have on that, Mr. Doucet?— 
A. Well, we found the lower edge of the slope went into the water, the St. Maurice 
river rises very much more than we thought it would in the first place, the customary 
rise of 27 feet, so that at high water the toe of the embankments unless properly pro- 


tected with riprap, would be carried away. 
Q. And that I understand was a very large amount?—A. Yes, it amounted to 


144,000 yards of riprap for the protection of the embankments. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Costing what?—A. $252,000, that was not provided for in the original esti- 
mate. We had no means of finding out the height of the water, but it had to be 
done, unless we wished our embankments to be carried away we had to protect them 


with riprap. 
By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. There was nothing added in these estimates for unforeseen matters?—A. No, 
and this riprap was unforeseen. 
By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Then——?—A. Then that very heavy side hill work that we had at the Milieu 


river. 
Q. You put in some blue prints,, didn’t you, showing the actual cross-sections 


of this work?—A. Yes, the cross-sections. 
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Q. You have already filed those?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Have you anything to add to that?~A. No, except to mention that at the 
Milieu river this extra steep side hill work cost $427,000 more than we thought it 
would. 

Q. Yes?—A. And on the Upper St. Maurice river it cost $238,000. : 

Q. Now before you pass from that, who ordered the change in the location of the 
line?—A. All the change had to be sent up here to Ottawa, they had to be approved 
by headquarters here before being adopted. 

Q. Approved by——?—A. The Chief Engineer. 

Q. By the Chief Engineer, that was Mr. Lumsden ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now can you mention any other items?—A. Yes, the next and the only 
remaining large item is this assembled rock, what we had classified in our original 
estimate probably as loose rock and common excavation. Altogether on that 150 
miles there would be 1,464,000 yards of massed material. Now that massed material, 
that rock, would cost $1.50 to take out. We probably estimated part of it at loose 
rock price, 50 cents a yard, and a part of it at earth price, 21 cents, one-half of it at 
each, that would make a difference of $1,676,000 on the 150 miles. 

Q. Well now I understand there was no deviation ever made in the line except 
with the authority of Mr. Lumsden, the Chief Engineer?—A. We could not do it, we 
were not allowed to do it. 

Q. Do you know whether the engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific were con- 
sulted with respect to these changes in location?—A. It was submitted to them, the 
plans were all submitted to the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Q. And did they ever protest or object to the change of location?—A. No, they 
have often said that the location was a first class one. 

Q. Now, to come back to the question of grades and changes of lines 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Might I suggest if Mr. Doucet has a comprehensive statement of the differ- 
ence in the cost from the original estimate that he file it for reference. 

Mr. SmırH.—I would be delighted to put in any statement that Mr. Doucet has, 
I was just wondering whether he desired to put it in. 

Mr. Macponatp.—He might explain to the reporter so that it will be recorded 
on the notes, that some of those figures are necessarily approximate. I think the 
statement might be incorporated in the evidence with advantage, and it will make it 
clearer?—A. With the explanation that has already been made I think it will be 
sufficient. 


(Document filed as Exhibit No. 100.) 


EXHIBIT No. 100. 


APPROXIMATE COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF COST OF CONSTRUCTION OF TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL RAILWAY, MILES 0 TO 150, QUEBEC BRIDGE, WESTERLY, AS PER 
ENGINEERS’ ORIGINAL ESTIMATE, JANUARY, 1906, ON WHICH TENDERS WERE 
BASED, AND FINAL ESTIMATES FROM DIVISION ENGINEERS’ PERCENTAGE 
REPORTS, APRIL, 1909. 


Amount of original estimates on which tenders were based..................... $ 5,297,857 

Cost compiled from division engineers’ percentage reports, q4\0 =e 11,219,829 

Excess of cost of division engineers’ percentage reports over original estimate................ $ 5,921,972 
GRADING. 

Original estimate of cost on which tenders were based .... o.. ............... $ 3,521,362 

Actual cost as compiled from division engineers’ percentage reports. ra 9 8,639,799 


Excess cost of grading of division engineers’ percentage reports over original esti- 
mates niami e etic Medan a Lc as cy ei BO A E ey Ve ici selec EN $ 4,918,437 
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Excess made up principally as follows. 


No train hauled material was provided for in original estimates, and this material, 
amounting to 3,563,000 c. yds. was included under the heading of ‘‘ common 
excavation ”— 
3,008,000 c. yds. of train hauled material at 55¢........................ 5 1,959,650 
Less —3,563,00) c. yds. of common excavation at 21c 


$ 1,211,420 


Dees ECON ei tr are el eS oe eS RO a 550,258 
Mite OUMemyass train hauled material at Doe -o3 ols 5. eee Pa 275,000 


WHE oo 290500 q eR OA TODO E LB cele u nO aL THU ERIE Ha Me Ay e cmt meme a papre eRe naga unica) 238,741 
plated in original estimates—30,000 c. yds. of rock at $1.50.......0 2.0. cece cc cece ec eee 45,000 


account in original estimate —144,344 c. yds. at $1.75............ Faden AISI dey eae ba 252,602 


Excess cost of grading at the Miliew River due to steep side hill work. 


No. of c. yds. of rock originally estimated on projected location......... Sea 233, 672 
No. of c. yds. of rock taken out according to final location................ 2... 518,460 
SHIXCOSSR rare ee te ae mis Gey Tee ae a See $ 284,788 427,182 


Excess cost of grading from the Bostonnais to the Vermilion Rivers— 
Original estimates were calculated from projected location, but later line was 
entirely changed necessitating steep side hill work owing to high water 
mthe St: Maurice River. .. i. E S E E A R EEN 238,237 
Material originally estimated as loose rock and common excavation in quantities 
on which tenders were based, but which later, according to the classification 
adopted in the general specifications had to be returned as rock in masses— 


Quantities of ‘rock in masses ”—1,464,036 c. yds. at $1.50........ Poe pa 2190:0544 
Less—732,018 c. yds. estimated for originally as loose rock 
EAB DUS / 6 o aao d oo ae A E E a sear eER maee D 366,009 
Less—732,018 c. yds. estimated for originally as common 
EPLENE e a fads ob aioe EE Aa 153,723 
519,732 
—_——_— 1,676,322 
$ 4,914,764 
SuMMARY. =e 
Increase in cost of grading due to changes and additions not provided for in 
January IN} Sesser eee Soa aren oF Leet GREE ret nee elena waa Suey a 023 
Increase in cost of grading due to short estimates in various quantities.......... 2,341,741 


——————$ 4,914,764 


BRIDGES, TRESTLES AND CULVERTS. 


Cost of above as originally estimated in January, 1906.... ............. or -$ 1,189,867 
Cost of above as compiled from division engineers’ percentage reports, April, 1909 2,160,264 


PLENOAN COS OVET cost originally estimated...-.....4..-6:5-..- +1022. a ee $ 970,397 


Excess cost made up principally as follows. 


Cost of ice breakers at St. Maurice River not provided for in original estimates.......... oe 75,000 
Extra cost of raising elevation of bridge at St. Maurice, Croche and Au Lait 
Rivers due to extreme high water in St. Maurice River not provided for in 


OMe mal) GAT WME Soe gal co a Be Peon E ID erie Peete rere Pus a BEN Seb oe e aes 70 200 
Extra cost of cribs along St. Maurice River to protect embankments from high 

NWAUCD re ee a, STIS Lan Gee oe ee Rea hs ENN ie ee E An e Deh Reno are 15,000 
Extra cost of raising elevatiou of Batiscan bridge 10 feet due to nature of soil in 

adjomimneorcuts mot provided tor im orginal estimates i. nn 28 eos. soe eee ee 16,400 


Extra cost of changing design of Bridge Creek Ludger Noel from a viaduct t> a 
40 ft. arch, due to dangerous nature of foundations, this not provided for in 
TEETE, CIST 8 Sah 6 ees. ye sent Boro Nse RCE AG ACRE es BEnnanes Rea ces 104,390 
Extra cost of using 1-2-4 concrete mixture in piers under water at the Vermilion 
River bridge instead of 1-3-6, as originally intended, and cost of extra depth 
TRAOS ee eee cts clea AS e RE woe Aea Dorr eee tie Pee ene 
Extra cost of foundations of the St. Maurice and Vermilion River bridge foun- 
EIBUIIS 5 o a CoRR Ss BIC EL ec Bescon a T ET Be ee 17,316 


29,300 
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Extra cost of change of structure at Creek a Shea due to elimination of curvature......---- $ 60,290 
Ext:a cost of piling not provided for in original estimate due to decision of Chief 21.088 
Engineer n. ses ee eee Seer an So aP R E e a e A 03 , 

Short estimates in quantities of piling hand laid rip-rap, Random rip-rap excava- 
tion in foundations, excavation within coffer dams, sheet piling, stone drains, 572,395 
paving, cribs, cedar in culverts, dry and 3rd class masonTy. ...... .--.-----+- > 5 - 
Excess Costo iona eh aa aae e a E E E E E $ NDA 
SUMMARY. 
Increase in bridges and culverts due to changes and additions not provided for in 
original estimates... -ann cn ee ee Ujena uoddoos « eed cote § 402,949 
Increase in bridges and culverts due to short estimates in various quantities..... 572,395 
—_——_——$ 975,344 
ToTaL SUMMARY. 
Excess cost of division engineers’ reports, April, 1909, over original estimates................ $ 5,921,972 
Excess cost chargeable to’pradingi 20. (95. cree ne eee eee eee $ 4,914,764 
iiNeess cost chargeable to’ bridges and culverts’... .-..----.0-..0.+- eee e- 2 ee 975,344 
——-—-—— 5,890,108 
Excess cost chargeable to other items on specifications.. uiau. m eee teens -* $ 31,864 


A. E. DOUCET, 5 
District Engineer. 
QuesEc, February 10, 1910. 


By Mr. Macdonald: : 
Q. That statement simply deals with contracts 9 and 10?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Are you able to speak of other divisions in your district, ‘B’?—A. There is 
no question like this on the other divisions. 

Q. The variations would not be as great?—A. No. 

Q. Well, now, to come back to this question of gradient, I suppose you keep 
familiar with all that is going on in the railway world, in railway building?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have been told that a considerable portion of the C. P. R. has been changed 
from its original location?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the purpose of getting better grades, &c.?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that to be a fact?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would that in a general way, how would that increase the cost of the 
road?—A. They haven’t done spending money yet, and they are in doubt whether they 
will ever get a io grade across the continent, no matter how much they spend. 

Q. Well, now, if the hon. members of the committee will forgive me referring 
to it, I have in my hand an extract from the Toronto Mail and Empire of the day 
before yesterday, Saturday, the 16th of April, in which an article headed, ‘New Line 
secured for T. and N. O. Road,’ that will be the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Road, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a new railway just in process of construction, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know where that starts from?—A. Yes. 

Q. From where?—A. Well, they are going to start from North Bay and they go 
up to Cochrane, I think. 

Q. Why do you say it is going to start from North Bay?—A. Well, it does not 
start from North Bay right now. 

Q. Here is what this article says, if I may be allowed to read it. 

Mr. MacponaLD.—You might read enough to show the full significance of it. 

Mr. SmirH (Reads): 


Surveying parties have been out for several years seeking a better route out 
of North Bay, and it is believed that the Commission will be prepared shortly 
to recommend the re-construction of the first 34 miles along a route that will cut 
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in half the heavy grade that now so seriously interferes with the economical 
operation of the road—— 


A. That is what I meant by saying it did not start from North Bay now. 


Q. This article evidently suggests a change in the route. 
Mr. MacponaLp.—Let us get the whole article in, that is as far as you are going 


to refer to it. 


Mr. SmirH (Reads): 

—as well as eliminate to an almost equal degree the sharp curves that prove so 
great a strain on the rolling stock and roadbed. Much criticism was passed on 
the original location of the line, but it was met with the expert opinion of 
eminent engineers, who stated that the character of the country presented too 
many difficulties to permit of an alternative route without an enormous expendi- 
ture of money. That this decision was not well founded has been the opinion 
of the present commission for several years, and it was decided to put surveying 
parties in the field to ascertain if a more economical route could not be secured. 


Then there is the side heading: ‘ First Line Projected East’ :— 


The first party started the projection of a line easterly frora North Bay and 
considerable time and money was spent in the location of a new route in this 
direction. The surveys showed that a line could be located with the desired 
grade, but the enormous expenditure such a line entailed rendered the undertak- 
ing an impossible one from a commercial point of view. The idea of a route to 
the east was thereupon abandoned, and the surveyors were sent out in the oppo- 
site direction, where they still are working. This work entails a considerable 
expense to the Commission, as the engineers are breaking through an entirely 
new country, and have to carry all their supplies. Their wage and supply account 
is estimated to run close to $1,500 per month. 

Then there is: ‘Feasible Line is Located.’ Another heading—(Reads) :— 

It is now understood that this preliminary survey has reached a point where 
a successful issue can be reported, and that the report will show good grounds 
for replacing the present lines from a financial point of view. 

The proposal, although at present not in definite shape, is believed to provide 
for the projection of a new roadbed in a westerly direction from North Bay for 
a distance of about five miles, then curving to the north and running easterly. 
until the present line is touched again at a distance of 34 miles from North Bay. 
This improvement, it is estimated, will entail an expenditure of about $1,250,000, 
but this sum has not been provided this year, as the work cannot be undertaken 
for some time. The engineers report, however, that the maximum grade on the 
line as proposed, will not exceed -7, in place of the present grade of 1-4 per cent. 
The saving that such a change will effect in the operation of trains is'shown by 
the fact that it will almost double the hauling capacity of the engines. The 
engineers also claim that the curvature can be reduced from six degrees, as at 
present, to four degrees, and perhaps three. This will also mean a large reduc- 
tion in expense by the wear and tear on rolling stock, car wheels and rails. When 
it is considered that there was expended last year $35,000 for new rails on the 
section of track to be changed, an idea may be obtained of what will be gained 
by reducing the gradients and curves. While the alteration of the route will not 
be put into effect this year, considerable work will be done in the improvement 
of the line, as is shown by the fact that $750,000 have been placed in the esti- 
mates for betterments. 


Q. That article appears to deal with conditions such as you have been describing 


in District ‘B,’ doesn’t it?—A. Yes. 


Q. That means that in effect the first 34 miles of that road as constructed is 


going to be reconstructed a distance of about five miles?—A. Yes; the road is nob 
finished yet. 
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Q. But it is running?—A. Yes; but it is not finished since they have got to 
reconstruct it now. It is not finished. The rails are laid on the heavy grade. 

Q. That is the line running up to Cobalt?—A. Yes. The rest of the line, they 
have got a very good grade on it. 

Q. Does this indicate the general tendency of engineers 2—A. To lower grades 
wherever they possibly can?—A. Yes. 

Q. The grade that is spoken of as the actual grade is 1-4?A. Yes, so they 
say. 
: Q. Is that a high or a low grade?—A. That is a high grade. 

Q. And it is proposed to cut that in two, as they say, and reduce it to a grade 
of .7?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you say what would be the difference in the cost of building the line?— 
Perhaps you are not familiar with that country ?—A. I am not familiar enough with 
the country to say. 

Q. Would it be very great, in any event, through any country at all, to build a 
road at -7 grade instead of 1-4?—A. Yes, certainly, it must make a very big difference. 

Q. But even the different grade does not seem to be getting anywhere down 
towards the standard that you have been building on?—A. No, not within three- 
tenths. 

Q. What would be the difference now, in the country that you have been dealing 
with, between even -7 and four-tenths?—A. Well, it would be double as much. 

Q. You could practically build a road 2—A. Two miles for one. 

Q. The -7 grade at about half the cost of four-tenths?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Are you familiar enough with that country to say if that country is as diffi- 
cult as your country ?—A. No, I don’t know it well enough. You might ask Mr. 
Poulin that question; he knows that country. 

Mr. SuiruH—I will file this extract from the Mail and Empire of Saturday, 
16th instant as 


EXHIBIT No. 101. 


New Line secured for T. and N. O. Road—First Thirty-four Miles of Route 
to be changed—Grade Reduced One-half—Costly Curves will also 
be Largely Reduced—Cost is estimated at about $1,250,000. 


The position of the T. and N. O. railway as the most important factor in 
the development of northern Ontario and as an important link in the trans- 
continental system of the Grand Trunk railway will necessitate in the near 
future, important improvements and betterments in its line. Surveying parties 
have been out for several years seeking a better route out of North Bay, and it 
is believed that the commission will be prepared shortly to recommend the recon- 
struction of the first thirty-four miles along a route that will cut in half the 
heavy grade that now so seriously interferes with the economical operation of 
the road, as well as eliminate to an almost equal degree the sharp curves that prove 
so great a strain on the rolling stock and roadbed. Much criticism was passed on 
the original location of the line, but it was met with the expert opinion of eminent 
engineers, who stated that the character of the country presented too many diffi- 
culties to permit of any alternative route without an enormous expenditure of 
money. That this decision was not well founded has been the opinion of the 
present commission for several years, and it was decided to put surveying parties 
in the field to ascertain if a more economical route could not be secured. 


First Line Projected East. 


The first party started the projection of a line easterly from North Bay and 
considerable time and money was spent in the location of a new route in thig 
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direction. The surveys showed that a line could be located with the desired grade, 
but the enormous expenditure such a line entailed rendered the undertaking an 
impossible one from a commercial point of view. The idea of a route to the 
east was thereupon abandoned, and the surveyors were sent out in the opposite 
direction, where they are still working. This work entails a considerable expense 
on the commission, as the engineers are breaking through an entirely new country, 


and have to carry all their supplies. Their wage and supply account is estimated 
to run close to $1,500 per month. 


Feasible Line is Located. 


It is now understood that this preliminary survey has reached a point where 
a successful issue can be reported, and that the report will show good grounds for 
replacing the present lines from a financial point of view. 

The proposal, although at present not in definite shape, is believed to provide 
for the projection of a new roadbed in a westerly direction from North Bay for 
a distance of about five miles, then curving to the north and running easterly 
until the present line is touched again at a distance of 34 miles from North Bay. 
This improvement, it is estimated, will entail an expenditure of about $1,250,000, 
but this sum has not been provided this year, as the work cannot be undertaken 
for some time. The engineers’ report, however, that the maximum grade, on the 
line as proposed, will not exceed -7, in the place of the present grade of 1-4 per cent. 
The saving that such a change will effect in the operation of trains is shown by 
the fact that it will almost double the hauling capacity of the engines. The 
engineers also claim that the curvature can be reduced from six degrees, as at 
present, to four degrees, and perhaps three. This will also mean a large reduc- 
tion in expense by the wear and tear on rolling stock, car wheels and rails. When 
it is considered that there was expended last year $35,000 for new rails on the 
section of track to be changed, an idea may be obtained of what will be gained 
by reducing the gradients and curves. While the alteration of the route will not 
be put into effect this year, considerable work will be done in the improvement 
of the line, as is shown by the fact that $750,000 have been placed in the estimates 
for betterments. 

Grand Trunk’s Object Lesson. 


The decision of the Grand Trunk to utilize the T. and N. O. as its direct 
through line to Winnipeg is said to have been reached through the reports of its 
trainmen who handled three trains sent through to the G.T.P. over the route. The 
G. T. R. requested that its own employees be allowed to operate these trains over 
the T. and N. O., the local road furnishing only a pilot instead of hauling the 
trains with its own engines. The Grand Trunk employees were so highly pleased 
with the condition of the roadbed that the higher authorities at once determined 
that the T. and N. O. would be good enough for their through line, and having 
already secured the lease of the North Bay terminals, negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion of running rights will promptly follow. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. What you have done, Mr. Doucet, in the construction of the Grand Trunk 


Pacific, is what the Ontario Government are only beginning to do now after the line 


has been in operation three or four years 


?—A. After four years’ operation, I 


think. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. That first 34 miles, then, is thrown away altogether, is it? Is it abandoned?— 


A. Yes, that will be thrown away. 


Q. Absolutely worthless ?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. It would have been very much better in the public interest if they had gone 
on, or for any person building a railway in the present day, to go on and make the 
big expenditure first?—A. Yes, certainly. If you allow it to go too long, towns spring 
up along the way and you cannot abandon an old line for a new one, because you are 
bound to serve the people for whose benefit the line was built at the time. You can- 
not abandon the towns. The result is that very often they still go on operating a 
line with heavy grades for that very purpose—because towns have sprung up along 
the way. 

Q. Vested interests have arisen?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Now, as to those various items that you have given us, showing the increase 
in the cost, it has occurred to me to ask you, could those not have been foreseen ?— 
A. The train haul is the only one that could have been foreseen. 

Q. You have spoken of the assembled rock found in such large quantities in that 
district as being one important item in the increase in the cost; you don’t—or do you, 
intend by that answer to refer to the classification or to the fact that that material and 
that class of material was found there?—A. It was found to exist, ang we could not 
see any trace of it by looking at the surface. 

Q. Had you been over that ground yourself?—A. Yes, I had. 

Q. Now, you were there as district engineer under Mr. Lumsden; to what extent 
did you go over the line yourself to familiarize yourself with the conditions existing? 
—A. Well, I had no stated time to go over the district. Of course, I had 400 miles 
to go over, so that possibly three or four times a year was about all I could do, although 
in places I went very much more often than to others; for instance, at La Tuque; I 
suppose I would go there seven or eight times during the year. 

Q. La Tuque was one?—A. Was the heaviest construction that we had. 

Q. I understand it was about the heaviest on the whole line, isn’t it?—A. So far 
as I know, I think it is. 

Q. And you used to go there seven or eight times a year?—A. I have been there 
seven or eight times a year. _ 

Q. From personal knowledge, are you able to speak of the conditions existing 
there and of the character of the classification made there?—A. Yes, 1¢ is from per- 
sonal observation that I have spoken altogether. 

Q. You were there with Mr. Lumsden and the Transcontinental Commissioners 
in October, 1907?—A. Mr. Lumsden went there without me. 

Q. He never was there without you?—A. No. 

Q. That is the occasion when you had a conference on the car with Mr. Lumsden, 
referred to in his evidence?—A. Yes, in October, 1907. 

Q. And was that the occasion when Mr. Woods withdrew the statement which 
he had made—that engineers were classifying, not through their own judgment, but 
by arbitrary orders from their superior?—A. That was in October, 1907, yes. 

Q. Now, in reply to Mr. Chrysler, you said that Mr. Lumsden ought to have 
stated in his reply that Mr. Woods had declared his willingness to withdraw that 
statement ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you now, from your recollection, tell the committee exactly what took 


place with reference to that? How did the subject come up, and what did Mr. Woods 
say? 


Mr. Macponatp.—Are you referring, Mr. Smith, to this letter from Mr. Woods, 


dated October 7, 1907? 
Mr. SmitH.—Yes, in which he says it was not from errors in judgment—— 
Mr. Macponatp.—Perhaps it would be as well to direct Mr. Doucet’s attention 
to that—I would like to have it for my own satisfaction. 
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Q. This letter Mr. Smith referred to here, Mr. Doucet, contains the following 
statement, which I assume is the one to which your attention is being directed. 
(Exhibit 10) Mr. Woods speaks in this letter thus:— 

As before stated, these over-classifications are not made through error in 
judgment, nor upon the decision of the resident or division engineers, who are 
fully acquainted with the character of the work, but. by arbitrary orders from 
their superior.’ 


Mr. SmituH.—That is the statement. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Would you understand that word ‘superior’ to refer to you?—A. Referred 
to the assistant district engineer, yes—referred to my assistant. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Who would he be?—A. Mr. Gordon Grant. 


Q. Now, just put plainly before the committee what took place on that occasion— 
that is on the occasion in October, 1907, when this letter and the statement that Mr. 
Macdonald has just read were discussed in the car before the commissioners. You 
might tell us just what was the date that you were there?—A. I have prepared a 
little note here that would explain that. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Before reading that, in order to get the sense clearly, what was the date at 
which this letter and the clause in that letter in October, 1907, was discussed? What 
is the date of it?—A. The date of it was October, 1907. 

Q. What. date subsequent to the date of the letter, October 7? 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. The date you met at La Tuque?—A. That is the date I am trying to look 
up. It will be in the book here. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. 25th October?—A. That is about right. It is subsequent to the letter being 
written. 

By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. You were going to give us a statement as to what occurred on October 25, 
in which this letter of Mr. Woods’ of October 7th is referred to?—A. Yes. (Reading 
from memo). The Chief Engineer wrote me a letter on October 22 or 23 saying 
that the commissioners and Grand Trunk Pacific engineers, as well as the contrac- 
tors, were going up to La Tuque to examine into the complaints as to over-classifica- 
tion, and asking me to have the engineers concerned meet them to discuss the whole 
situation. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. That was Mr. Lumsden who wrote you?—A. Mr. Lumsden who wrote me. 
Well, on the way, on the car to La Tuque, he discussed the classification clauses— 
Mr. Lumsden discussed the classification clauses—and I as well as the other engineers 
maintained that according to the wording of the clauses there should be other solid 
rock returned than ledge rock and boulders measuring more than 1 cubic yard. The 
contractors were in the car, but took no part in the discussion. The commissioners 
thought that perhaps there might be some justification for our claim, but the Chief 
Engineer maintained that solid rock had to be ledge rock or boulders measuring more 
than 1 cubic yard. 
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Q. Wherever you refer to ‘Chief Engineer? that was Mr. Lumsden ?—A. Mr. 
Lumsden, he was Chief Engineer at the time. When we discussed the charge of Mr. 
Woods—that the classification was being made by the arbitrary orders of the superior, 
and not by the engineers themselves on the ground, I called up Resident Engineer 
Mr. Matthews, from whom Mr. Woods was supposed to have got his information. 
Mr. Matthews then explained to Mr. Woods that he had not meant at all to give that 
impression, as he had a letter from the Assistant Engineer, Mr. Grant, to the effect 
that whenever he was in doubt as to the classification, that he was bound to consult 
his division engineer. Mr. Woods accepted this explanation, and said that such 
being the case he was perfectly willing to withdraw the charge. I asked him if in 
writing, and he said yes. This was before the other engineers and the commissioners. 
I told Mr. Woods that he should be very careful not to make any accusations of that 
kind without better grounds than he had. I might go on to say that he lost his tem- 
per, and things of that sort, but I won’t say. 

By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. Is that right, that Mr. Grant said he would have to consult the division en- 
gineer?—A. Yes, Mr. Matthews said Mr. Grant told him so. 

Q. He would have to consult the division engineer?—A. The division engineer. 
The division engineer is on the ground all the time, and the assistant district en- 
gineer is not. 

Mr. SmitH.—The resident engineer classifying would have to consult the divi- 
sion engineer if he were ‘in doubt. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I understood you to say that Mr. Grant said that he would have to consult 
the division engineer?—A. No, that Mr. Matthews would have to consult his divi- 
sion engineer. 


Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Grant had instructed Mr. Matthews. 
By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. Matthews is the resident engineer?—A. Matthews is the resident engineer. 
By Mr. Smith: 


Q. What other Grand Trunk engineers were present on that occasion?—A. Mr. 
Armstrong. 

Q. And Mr. Woods?—A. And Mr. Woods. 

Q. What are you able to say from personal knowledge as to the interest which 
the Grand Trunk Pacific engineers took in your classification and in the inspection 
of the work? Take Mr. Armstrong, for instance; how much did he go upon the 
work?—A. Mr. Armstrong went over with us. He went over with me. He went over 
with the assistant district engineer. 

Q. Did he go over quite frequently ?—A. Well, as often as we did ourselves; but 
after Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation of January, 1908, Mr. Armstrong stated himself 
that he had no further fault to find with our classification in District ‘ B? 

Q. Where, and to whom?—A. Oh, it is previous to that time that this question 
of classification came up. There has been no trouble since then. 

Q. Where and to whom did Mr. Armstrong state that?—A. We looked that up 
this afternoon. He mentioned it to Major Hodgins. He mentioned it to me. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—There is an affidavit put in. It would be well to find that and 
put it in. 

The Wirness.—And he wrote to Mr. Woods to that effect—Mr. Armstrong wrote 
to Mr. Woods. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Since that incident referred to, in which Mr. Woods apparently unequivoc- 
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ally withdrew this statement, has there been any suggestion of any such charge 
since that?—A. Oh, no, none at all. 

Q. And has there been any difficulty in regard to classification of a serious char- 
acter in fact?—A. None at all; none that we could not discuss together and arrange 
on the ground. 

Q. And have you substantially arranged all?—A. Yes, and we have orders now 
to arrange all the difficulties. The district engineers—that is, the district engineer 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the district engineer of the Transcontinen- 
tal—have orders to go over the ground together and arrange all difficulties arising out 
of classification, except on the 37 miles referred to arbitration. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. There are, as Mr. Lumsden told us, only some 37 miles upon which there is 
any, in your district?—A. Yes, that is all. Outside of that, they have orders to 
arrange with us any difficulties that may arise. 

Q. By the way, there was something said about Mr. Woods withdrawing that 
statement in writing?—A. He never has. I think he would like to, but he dare not. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. What do you mean by ‘dare not’?—A. I think his people won’t let him. 

Q. For what reason?—A. I can’t say. 

Q. Is there anything in this rumour that the Grand Trunk are going to inake a 
claim, and want to use these issues?—A. Probably; I wouldn’t be astonished. 

Q. Well, we understand then beyond all question, Mr. Doucet, that since that 
date, October 25, 1907, just two years and a half ago, while the work of construction 
is going on, there have there been no differences between you or your subordinate 
engineers and Mr. Woods and his subordinates that have not been arranged?—A. 
That have not been arranged, or that are in course of arrangement; and we have 
distinct orders to arrange them between ourselves. 

Q. So, whatever misunderstanding may have existed previous to October 25, 
1907, under which Mr. Wocds wrote this letter, and which it has been stated he with- 
drew, there has been no misunderstanding in regard to classification to give rise to 
any claims since then?—A. No, none. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Now, with regard to District ‘B, I understand there is no question as to the 
total quantities; of course you have got your cross-sections and you got your measure- 
ments, the total quantities all through, haven’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. The only possible question at all that has been raised has been with respect 
to the classification of some of this massed material?—A. Altogether, yes. 

Q. With regard to the ledge rock you have got measurements for everything ?— 
A. There can be no questions as to the ledge rock. 

Q. Because you have absolute measurements?— A. Because we have absolute 
measurements. 

Q. As to this massed material, have you any measurements at all?—A. We have 
the outside, the total measurements, but we have no measurements for the division 
of the massed material into the three classes of rock, loose rock, and common excava- 
tion, 

Q. That, I understand from what you said in answer to Mr. Moss, was a physical 
impossibility 2—A. Physical impossibility, and we have done that by percentages, but 
the total quantities are the same. 

Q. You begin by your actual measurement of the total quantities?—A, Certainly, 
in all cases, every case. There is no cut or borrow pit on the whole district that is 
not measured accurately with level and tape. 
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By Mr. Moss: 


Q. It was in order to make measurements in that way that those instructions 
were obtained from Mr. Lumsden ?—A. Yes. That has been stated severai times. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. And the difficulty will arise from the fact that you would have undulating or ~ 


varying layers of this massed material that it would not be possible to measure at 
all?—A. Yes. 

Q. You start with your accurate measurements of the total where it is feasable, 
where you have got any line of demarcation and you have measurements?—A. Yes. 

Q. And where you have not got that clear line of demarcation it is necessarily 
a matter of calculation by estimates as best you can?—A. The division of the total 
quantity is simply a matter of 

Q. Can you suggest any other accurate way of doing it?—A. No, there is none. 

Q. As an engineer you are satisfied?—A. I am satisfied. 

Q. So that in your work on District ‘B?’ you are satisfied that that classification 
has been done by as accurate a method as is known to engineering to deal with that 
matter ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Coming to the question of the interpretation of January, 1908, you of course 
have had communication of Mr. Woods’ letter in which he accepted that?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you met Mr. Woods from time to time after he read that letter ?— 
A. Yes, I have met him several times since. 

Q. Did Mr. Woods ever recede from that position, that he accepted that interpre- 
tation ?—A. No, he did not, but still kept writing letters all the same. 

Q. He never withdrew the acceptance that he had given in writing which has 
been fyled here?—A. No. 

Q. Of that interpretation ?—A. No. 

Q. Were you brought personally in contact with the resident engineers of your 
district ?—-A. Yes, every time I went over the work. 

Q. Tell us what kind of engineers you had there; we have had reference to young 
and inexperienced engineers, and so on?—A. Well, the resident engineer is a young 
man. The very position implies that he must be a young man. 

Q. Tell us what you know about those young engineers; what was their character? 
What was their ability?—A. Well, just the ordinary resident engineer. Men with- 
out very great experience. 

Q. Were they college men?—A. Yes. A good many of them were college men, 
and they all joined the Society of Civil Engineers, either as students or as associate 
members. They were all required to join the engineering society. 

Q. Were they of any different class from the engineer that you would find on the 
Canadian Pacific?—A. Not at all. Some of them had worked on the Canadian 
Pacific before they came to us. 

Q. You were satisfied with those engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And of course Mr. Lumsden, the chief, was also satisfied?—A. Yes; at least 
he did not say anything against them. 

Q. He recommended them?—A. He recommended them. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. As a rule they were all Canadians, were they not?—A. Yes. We had a few 
Scotchmen, young Scotch engineers, and one or two English engineers. 

Q. But as a matter of fact, every available young Canadian who had any engineer- 
ing experience was drafted upon in connection with the railway ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. They were given the preference?—A. They were given the preference. 
Mr. DOUCET. - 
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Q. Did the commissioners, to your knowledge, ever interfere in the appointment 
of those resident engineers or of any of the engineers?—A. No, never. 
Q. They acted on the recommendation of the chief?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I suppose as a matter of fact, Mr. Doucet, the procedure was this: A young 
man who was anxious to be an engineer might enter the service as an instrument 
man?—A. Well, a great many of them started as rod-man. 

Q. And they were promoted?—A. They were promoted to topographer. 

Q. In accordance with the judgment of whom?—A. Of the man in charge of the 
survey party. They were promoted to topographer, possibly. 

Q. From one step on to another?—A. One step; then leveler, then transit, then 
possibly put on construction. 

Q. Then when construction began, what you did was to take the young men 
who had been engaged on the location surveys?—A. I selected the best, referred their 
names to the Chief Engineer, who recommended their appointment to the commis- 
sioners, who approved of it. 

Q. So that the men whom you had with you were the pick of the men who had 
been employed on the location ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I shall assume that you yourself exercised, and shall assume that the 
other district engineers exercised their best judgment in making the selection ?—A: 
There was no selection made unless I was personally satisfied that the man was fit 
for the position. I will take full responsibility for that. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Now, Mr. Doucet, you of course are familiar with the blue print and the in- 
terpretation of Mr. Lumsden of January, 1908?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were they a sufficient guide to any engineer in making the classification ip 
that special material we have spoken of as massed material?—A. I think with the 
percentage of rock in No. 5, the assembled rock, I think they would have been 
sufficient. ` 

Q. If they had been told what percentage was rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage was agreed upon?—A. As I said before it was about fifty 
per cent. Mr. Lumsden forgets that. 

Q. The size of the rock was not given, that was no indication as to size of rock 
at all2—A. No. First of all it was one foot and then he withdrew that. But every 
time I spoke to the engineers I certainly gave them to understand that four inches 
was considered pretty course gravel. 

Q. Well, at all events, the young engineer was left to his own judgment as to how 
he would classify the material. There was no scale given in the blue print?—A. No. 

Q. And there was no proportion of rock or no proportion of cementing material? 
—A. No. . 

Q. How would you regard that, as an engineer, as a guide to a young engineer? 
—A. Well, as I say, the individual rocks were larger than what we call gravel—that 
is of two and two and a half inches—because in a case of this assembled rock in 
District ‘B’ the stones are not all of the same size. It is very seldom you see a mass 
of gravel of two inches or three inches in size. You may find a great many stones 
of that size and then suddenly you come across boulders of over two feet andi so on. 
all massed together. But there is no rock in the form of a mass of boulders three 
inches or four inches in size. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. And of uniform size?—A. No. And so with the blue print, and taking this 
gravel of 24 or 3 inches in size and given the percentage of rock in the mass we de- 
cided on fifty per cent. 
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By Mr. Smith: 

Q. But without any percentage specified, without any scale, and without any 
size it would be rather indefinite?—A. Certainly. And that was why we were so glad 
to get that definition of fifty per cent. 

Q. As Mr. Grant put it the other day, the young engineers were asked to classify 
by a picture?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that a fair thing to do?—A. Well, it was, I think, outside of that assem- 
bled rock. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I have found the affidavit of Mr. Armstrong which had been 
alluded to. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Mr. Armstrong was 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Under Mr. Woods of the Grand Trunk Pacifice?—A. Under Mr. Woods. He 
resigned and Mr. Fotheringham replaced him. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. You must of course have discussed this question of classification with Mr. 
Armstrong ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did Mr. Armstrong: disagree with you on questions of classification ?— 
A. Sometimes he did. 

Q. I suppose there would be differences, I suppose no two engineers would be 
absolutely in agreement?—A. No, not at all. It is a question for discussion and 
adjustment between engineers. 

Q. And you had no serious difficulty with him?—A. I had no serious difficulty 
at all. 

Q. Are you aware of his having made an affidavit on the 19th of June, 1908?— 
A. Yes: 

Q. With reference to this question ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you look at the affidavit I now hand to you and say whether this is the 
document in question?—A. (After referring to document): That is what he said to 
me. 


?—A. He was district engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 102. 


Dominion of Canada, Province of Ontario, County of. Carleton, To wit: 


I, John Armstrong, of the city of Quebec, in the province of Quebec, civil 
engineer, do solemnly declare: 


1o. That if I had been permitted to testify as a witness before the Special 
Parliamentary Committee investigating Major Hodgins’ charges I would have 
given the following evidence: 

(a) That I was district engineer in district ‘B’ (Quebec) for the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company from August, 1906, to April, 1908; 

(b) That I never told Major Hodgins or any other person that the over 
classification in the Quebec district would amount to $2,000,000, and I informed 
Major Hodgins before he submitted his synopsis of charges to the special com- 
mittee that I would not corroborate his statement in this regard; 

(ec) That when Major Hodgins visited the work in the Quebec district in 
June, 1907, there had been no objection to classification on the part of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company, and in my opinion there was no ground at 
that time to justify any objection to classification; 

(d) That in my opinion there were not more than $50,000 involved in the 
classification objected to by Mr. H. A. Woods in his letter to Mr. Hugh L. 
Mr. DOUCET. 
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Lumsden, dated October 7, 1907, and referring to the work inspected by Mr. 
Woods and myself a short time prior to the writing of the said letter; ` 

20. That after receiving a copy of Chief Engineer Lumsden’s interpretation 
of the specifications I wrote to my superior, Mr. Woods, stating that according to 
Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation the classification of District ‘B’ could not be 
objected to and in some cases might be increased. This condition prevailed up 
to the time I left the work in April, 1908. 

And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing it to be true 
and knowing that it is of the same force and effect as if made under oath and 
by virtue of the Canada Evidence Act. 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


Declared before me at the city of Ottawa, in the county of Carleton, this 
19th day of June, A.D., 1908. 
Charles Murphy, 
A Notary Public. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. You say, Mr. Doucet, that he made some statement to you there?—A. He 
told me that after that interpretation by Mr. Lumsden of January, 1908, he had no 
further fault to find with the classification in District ‘ B? and that he had reported 
so to Mr. Woods. 

Q. He said he had reported so to Mr. Woods?—A. Yes. 

Q. He also states there was not more than $50,000 involved?—A. That is what 
he made the difference at that time. 

Q. In this whole district of yours?—A. In the whole of the part under discussion. 

Q. That is the part referred to by Mr. Woods in this letter?—A. Yes. 

Q. That the total amount in question A. He made the difference $50,000. 

Q. $50,000 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that difference has all been adjusted and disposed of?—A. That is under 
arbitration still. 

Q. That was referred to arbitration?—A. Referred to arbitration. 

Q. But outside of that point?—A. Outside of that point the respective district 
engineers have orders to. arrange the matter among themselves. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. In your experience on the Transcontinental line did the commissioners ever 
interfere in the matter of classification ?—A. Never. 

Q. Did the commissioners ever give you instructions themselves?—A. Never. 

Q. If they had any instructions they came through whom?—A. I don’t know 
who they instructed. The instructions never came from the commissioners, they 
always came from the Chief Engineer to me—to the district engineer. 

Q. Would it have been possible for the commissioners to have interfered in any 
way with the question of classification without its coming to your knowledge?—A. No. 

Q. And in the performance of your duties as an engineer, either with respect to 
classification or anything else, did the commissioners ever interfere at all?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden, himself, has told us that he was never interfered with by the 
commissioners in any way. Now with regard to the engineering staff generally, 
from the chief down, had you ever any knowledge of interference by the commis- 
sioners to influence an engineer in classification or in the performance of any other 


' duties?—A. I cannot speak for the Ottawa office because I was not here, but as far 


as myself and the men under me are concerned we were never interfered with by 
the commissioners. : 
Q. Did you ever hear of such a thing?—A. I never heard of such a thing. 
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Q. I ask you also whether you ever had reason to suspect the good faith of any 
engineer in District ‘B?’ in the classification he made?—A. No. There were mis- 
takes of judgment as happens on other railways, but as far as bad faith, never. 

Q. And when you found those mistakes of judgment did you take steps to correct 
them ?—A. Certainly. Always. 


Q. Did you ever find the engineers attempting to conceal anything that had been — 


done?—A. No. Never. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. I want to ask Mr. Doucet, who was the resident engineer on the residency 
where these cuttings were that we were looking at this afternoon ?—A. Mr. Cressman. 
Q. Is he still in the service of the Transcontinental commissioners?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you secure his attendance?—A. I think we could get him here for 
Thursday. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned. 


Turspay, April 19, 1910. 
The Committee met at 11.30 a.m., Mr. Geoffrion, Chairman, presiding. 


HARRY ERNEST HUESTIS, sworn: 
By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. What is your present position?—A. Assistant district engineer of District 
. B? 

Q. You are the assistant then of Mr, Doucet?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there another assistant on the district?—A. Not now in connection with 
the railway itself. 

Q. Then are you assistant for the whole of the district, both north and south of 
the St. Lawrence?—A. Yes, sir. There is another assistant for the terminal work. 

Q. That is at Quebec?—A. Quebec bridge to the city. 

Q. But you are assistant for the whole district, exclusive of that terminal? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been assistant? Perhaps you had better give it in your 
own way? When were you first connected with the work?—A. December, 1904. 

Q. What was your position then?—A. Then I was on location, locating engineer. 
I was locating until January, 1907. 

Q. Where were you working on location, what part of the line?—A. Both on the 
north and south side of the St. Lawrence. : 

Q. On District Bb 7A. On District wis 

Q. What was your next step?—A. Division engineer of division 5, January 1, 
1907. 

Q. How long did that last?—A. Until May 19. 

Q. Five months?—A. Five months. 


Q. Where is division 5?—A. It is contract No. 9; it is from Quebec bridge, 50 
miles west. 


Q. Then no part of that was in dispute?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What happened in May, 1907?—A. I succeeded Mr. Grant as assistant dis- 
trict engineer on the north shore. 

Q. On District ‘B,’ on the north side of the St. Lawrence?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did that continue up to the present time?—A. No, sir, I was there until the 
10th September, of the same year. 

Mr. HUESTIS. 
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Q. Four months or so?—A. Four months, or three and a half months. 

Q. As assistant district engineer for the north side?—A. Yes. 

Q. What happened then?—A. Then I was transferred to the north side of the 
Quebec bridge, east. 

Q. How long were you there?—A. Until about the end of February, 1909. 

; Q. So, from September, 1907, to February, your work occupied you on the south 
side of the St. Lawrence?—A. Yes. Then, since February, 1909, to date, I was on 
both sides. 
` Q. Well, then, have you a personal knowledge of the cuttings that have been dis- 
cussed here? You have heard the evidence given before the committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you visited any part of the work in the course of your duty while the 
work was in progress?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you seen the material that is described in the evidence by Mr. Lums- 
den as assembled rock, or was spoken of yesterday by Mr. Doucet as massed material? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, are there varieties of it?—A. Varieties only with regard to the different 
size of boulders that may occur. 

Q. Varieties in the distribution of the material, or rather the relative quanti- 
ties of the material at different points?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it otherwise much the same in its character wherever it occurs?—A. Pretty 
much the same. 

Q. Are there variations in the degrees of tenacity of harness of it. Is it harder 
to take out in some cuttings than in others?—A. Yes, I think it is harder in the 
deeper cuttings. 

Q. What is the difference in the deeper cuttings?—A. Well, it is probably more 
hard on account of the weight, the pressure above. You will find these cuttings as 
a general rule much harder at the bottom than at the top. 

Q. What would be the depth of the cuttings in which you would find a percep- 
tible difference between the hardness of the material at the top and at the bottom ?— 
A. Cuts over 30 or 40 feet deep. 

Q. In cuts over 30 or 40 feet deep it is harder at the bottom ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any differences in such cuttings in the way the boulders are dis- 
tributed ?—A. No. 

Q. There is no rule about it?—A. No, no; absolutely none. 

Q. They are not, for instance, found in greater quantity in the bottom of a cut 
than at the top?—A. That is what I say; the matter is more cemented at the bottom 
as a general rule. 

Q. But are there larger proportions of boulders at the bottom of a deep cutting 
than at the top?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. It may be the other way?—A. It may be the other way. 

Q. You may find a mass of boulders at. the upper part of the cutting and gravel 
and sand underneath?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have been speaking all through of boulders. Is that a correct description 
of the form of stones that you would find there. I understand that a boulder is a 
rock that has been rounded by water deposit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or possibly the grinding of a glacier as angles are rubbed and worn off?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is that characteristic of the rocks in this material?—A. Yes, it is, particu- 
larly in the St. Maurice. 

Q. That is angular broken rock distributed in the massed material?—A. No, sir- 

Q. Then what composes the material between these boulders?—A. Oh, it may 
be gravel or hard-pan or clay. E 

Q. No settled rule about that?—A. No; it is a cemented material. 
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Q. Does it vary in different cuttings? Of course it would, I suppose, from what 
you say?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does it vary in the same cutting?—A. Not particularly, no. 

Q. Cementing material is apt to be uniform throughout the cutting, is it?—A. 
Yes. I think the clay mixed with the sand is more inclined to make cemented mate- 
rial than ordinary sand. 

Q. That is your observation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Sand is not so apt to make cemented material unless it is mixed with clay? 
—A. No. ‘ 

Q. Did you have occasion in the course of your duty as assistant district en- 
gineer to examine the classification of this massed material on the whole 150 miles 
or any part of it?—A. Well particularly the part north of La Tuque; from La Tuque 
north during the couple of months I was there. 

Q. How many miles north of La Tuque?—A. From about the 115th mile to 
about 132nd or 133rd. 

Q. From mile 115 to mile 132 or 133, you had occasion, as part of your duty to 
examine the classification that was being returned by resident engineers. Mow many 
divisional engineers were on that part of the district?—A. There was only one then. 

Q. Who was the divisional engineer ?—A. At that time Mr. Bourgeois. 


Q. Now, can you tell us what you did personally, your personal knowledge in 


examining that classification. Had a classification been made previous to that in 
most of the cuttings?—A. Yes. 

Q. What were you examining it for?—A. Just to go up and see whether it was 
returned all right. To get my own opinion of the material. I accompanied Mr. 
Grant up the first time. 

Q. Would it be correct to say that your duty at the time was either to approve 
the classification or to revise it if it were wrong or criticise it, which?—A. To criti- 
cise it more particularly. 

Q. What was the general result?—A. The general result was I approved the clas- 
sification generally. 

Q. Had you occasion to find fault with it?—A. No. 

Q. Not in any place?—A. Not in that place, no. 

Q. Not in those 17 miles?—A. No. 

Q. Not of the cuttings over those 17 miles?—A. No. 

Q. Did you make any report upon it to the district engineer or was the district 
engineer with you?—A. He was with me once. Twice I made verbal reports to him 
and another time I accompanied Mr. Grant; I was up there four times. 

Q. You were four times over that work for this purpose?—A. Yes, went with 
the commissioners; at the time of the Hodgins visit, I was tnere too, but it was not 
with regard to classification; I believe we did not classify it. 

Q. When did that trip take place?—A. That was July, 1907 the trip to La Tuque. 
the time Mr. Lumsden went. 

Q. At that time you only examined one cutting at La Tuque?2—A. We walked 
through two or three cuttings. 

Q. But all within five or six miles limit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Somebody spoke of it before—that is the way I happen to know about it, and 
somebody said also in the course of the evidence that the particular cuttings you 
were looking at then were not afterwards used?—A. None of the five miles that Mr 
Lumsden went over was referred to specifically in his report here 

Q. But was it on the revised line that was finally adopted?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. It was. Well, then I was mistaken about that. Well, was the work going 
‘on then in the cuttings over those five miles?—A. Yes, it was. 

Q. How many cuttings are there in that distance?—A. I think 

Ve eee there were 12,000 
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feet of cuttings. Mr. Doucet gave that evidence. I was here with. him when he 
counted them. 

Q. Well, we will find the number in the evidence, I think it was 10 or 12,000? 
—A. That is just roughly. 

Q. What was the material excavated in these cuttings? Was it all the same?— 
A. No, there was some ledge rock but the majority of it was classified material, 
mixed material. 

Q. When you say mixed material do you mean it was partly material that 
would be classified as solid rock, part loose rock and part common excavation?2—A. 
Yes, and some ledge rock; one part of the cutting was ledge rock at the bottom. 

Q. You say that none of the cuttings in those five miles are referred to in Mr. 
Lumsden’s list?—A. Not individually; he makes a general statement on it. 

Q. Do you remember his statement?—A. It is in the book there; from 50 plus 
30 to 66 something. 

Q. Can you find it in the book here?—A. I do not see it here, but I had an idea 
he just made a general statement in his first letter. 

Q. Which covered these five miles?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge of any of these points which are referred 
to in Mr. Lumsden’s memorandum?—A. Not from memory, no. I saw these cut- 
tings in the 17 miles that he refers to up to, the distance I went, and at the time I 
had seen no reason to disapprove of the classification returned. 

Q. But to speak of them now and tell us what was contained in them is beyond 
your ability?—A. Yes, here. I could probably do it on the ground. 

Q. If you saw these cuttings you could tell what it looked like before the excava- 
tion was made?—A. Before the excavation was made. I located the line there. 

Q. What was Mr. Bourgeois’ capacity as an engineer?—A. He was a very good 
engineer. 

Q. Do you think he understood the specification?—A. Yes, I think he did. 

Q. What is your understanding of the specification. In the first place, do you 
understand that the interpretation which was given by Mr. Lumsden in January, 
1908, was a change from the description of the classification in the specification ?— 
A. Oh yes, from his point of view. 

Q. And from your own?—A. I took it always that it included some other material 
besides ledge rock. 

Q. Your view of the specification was that it meant other material to be elassi- 
fied as solid rock, besides ledge rock and boulders over one cubic yard?—A. Yes. 

- Q. Then whether Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation of January was exactly as you 
would put it, it did concede that other material should be included under the heading 
of solid rock?—A. Yes, and I took it that Mr. Lumsden also agreed with our inter- 
pretation, more particularly from trips that he had made over the south shore, in 
which he agreed with our classification returned. 

Q. When you say ‘our’ what do you mean?—A. Well, the engineers on the 
ground, the classification which was approved of by me or by Mr. Doucet. 

Q. What was your view of it then?—A. My view was—— 

Q. What should the definition include in the specification ?—A. Include material,. 
boulders cemented together which were best removed by blasting. 

Q. Was it necessary in your judgment that the boulders should be touching 
one another?—A. No. 

Q. Was it necessary that they should form a fixed proportion of the mass?— 
A. Well, it made it easier to decide on some fixed proportion; that is the reason Mr. 
Doucet had been discussing the matter with Mr. Armstrong to arrive at some con- 
clusion, and we had adopted that 50 per cent. Mr. Doucet came down from Ottawa, 
and he stated that Mr. Lumsden had approved——— 
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Q. It was a sort of a working rule?—A. It was a sort of a working rule, yes, 
and we immediately instructed all our 

Q. You would not say that the definition implied that the percentage should be 
50 per cent?—A. No, I think it was a liberal method. 

Q. Or more or less?—A. No. 

Q. Does anything in your view turn upon the hardness of the cementing material? 
—A. Without the boulders? 

Q. No, there being boulders in it to a considerable extent, or a considerable pro- 
portion, would you class as rock material which could be removed only by continuous 
blasting and with some difficulty, and class as loose rock material which could be 
removed perhaps by blasting more conveniently than any other way, and with much 
more ease and in larger quantities?—A. I would class as loose rock material which 
could be blasted, occasionally blasted. 

Q. That would make it loose rock?—A. Loose rock. 

Q. It is something in that way that Mr. Grant seemed to express his views about 
it?—A. I think Mr. Grant was referring more to a form of sandstone that is seen in 
some cases where there are not many boulders, and when it is really sandstone in a 
metamorphic state of hardening. It is as hard as rock, practically speaking, yet, 
when it is broken up, it will disintegrate. 

Q. He said in his view he would attach considerable importance to the fact that 
a blast of moderate power, say, would remove a large quantity, and he would be inclined 
to classify it as loose rock?—A. As loose rock. 

Q. Yes, I understood him so. Apparently that is not your rule?—A. I would - 
classify it as loose rock, even if they did shoot it, if it did not contain at least 50 per 
cent of boulders cemented together. 

Q. You were present at the meeting at La Tiga, which was held for the purpos: 
of discussing this matter, about October 21, 1907?—A. Yes, sir; I was taken there. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I was ee on the other side of the river, but I was 
brought up on account of my knowledge of that five miles. 

Q. Yes. Were those matters that we have been talking about just now discussed 
—the meaning of the specification ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you take part in the discussion?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you express your views?—A. Yes. 

Q. Similar to what you have now?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the interpretation, as we have been told, was given out by Mr. Tamda 
within a couple of months, the first form I presume in December and the final form 
of it on January 30?—A. On January 30. : 

Q. What do you say, Mr. Huestis, as to the correctness of the classification on 
District ‘B, as shown by the returned estimates, so far as the matter is within your 
personal knowledge?—A. I think there are cuttings there that have been and are 
being adjusted. 

Q. In which the return was wrong?—A. Well, to some extent, yes, as to the 
measurement. 

Q. In which the return would stand adjustment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that, in all cases, mean a reduction of the estimate returned?—A. No. 

Q. Would it mean a considerable change in the amount of the return?—A. No; 
not a very large change at all. 

Q. Can you give us any idea by percentage of the amount involved in the ques- 
tion of classification of this mixed material?—A. In percentage? 

Q. Percentage of the whole amount of the contract, for instance?—A. No E 
could not do that; but what I would give you would be more on the knowledge I had 
gotten from Mr. Doucet, because the work kas been going on there continuously since 
about March, 1907, I think. 

Mr. HUESTIS. 
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Q. Since March, 1907 ?—A. On the northern part, and since June, 1906, on the 
southern part. 


Q. I think that is all, Mr. Smith. 
By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Mr. Huestis, what has your experience been as a railway engineer?—A. I 
went to Newfoundland in 1893, spent the better part of eleven years there on location, 
construction and maintenance. 

Q. Was that on the Reid system?—A. Yes, with the exception of a couple or three 
winters, when I went to McGill University to take a course in civil engineering. 

Q. And then when did you come on this Transcontinental?—A. In December. 
1904, and I have been here since. 


Q. So that since 1893 you have been continuously on engineering railway work ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Always on construction work?—A. Location and construction. 

Q. Had you met with this class of material that we are talking about, principally 
this massed rock, elsewhere than on this line?—A. No; more particularly in Quebec. 
100 or 200 miles north and south of it. As a matter of fact, north of that again we 
seem to get into a different country. 

Q. Do you remember when first the question arose as to this mass, this cemented 
material, when was it the first question arose as far as you recollect?—A. As to the 
question of using the term ‘massed’? 

Q. No, as to the question of the interpretation of the specification, as a ques- 
tion; when did the question first come up practically on the road? Was it after Mr. 
Woods made his complaint, or did it arise between you and the inspecting engineers 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. We had this material, this massed material, which 
we classified as solid rock, and which was approved of 

Q. By whom?—A. By the inspecting or district engineers of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. 

Q. Do you know who they are?—A. Mr. Armstrong was the inspecting engineer 
in our case, on District <B? 

Q. What were your relations with Mr. Armstrong, how often would you discuss 
question of this material, this classification ?—A. Every day when he was in town and 
when we were out on the line together. 

Q. I am right then in saying that you were practically in constant contact with 
him on that subject?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he Bi bced of the classification of this material, what we haye now 
agreed to call assembled rock, under the clause 34 of the specification, solid rock A. 
He approved of it even after Mr. Woods, his immediate chief, disapproved of it, as 
shown by that affidavit in the Hodgins inquiry. 

Q. Well, now, when the matter took an acute form you were asked to express 
your opinion, I believe?—A. Yes. ce ee ae oe, 

Q. And you did so in the letter which has been fyled in this inquiry as Exhibit 
43: you will find that on page 233 of the proceedings of this committee, and I wish 
you would refer to it, Mr. Huestis?—A. That was after the trip to La Tuque. 

Q. That was after the trip to La Tuque. What date was that? Do you remem- 
ber?—A. It was in October, 1907. 

Q. I know it was in October, but was it on the 24th, the 25th, or what date, do 
you remember ?—A. I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. That was mentioned last night, but the date wasn’t very definitely settled. 
The trip to La Tuque in October, was it on the 25th, or what date was it? At all 
events, have you a note of that date 2_A. No, I have not. 

Q. Then it was, at all events, shortly after that trip?—A. On our return from 
there. 
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Mr. CHRYSLER:—Yes, they arrived at La Tuque on the 25th of October and 
reported it on the 30th of October. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. It was after your return from there that you wrote to Mr. Doucet the letter, 
Exhibit 43, found on page 233 of the proceedings of this committee?—A. Yes. 
Q. In that letter you say: 

In compliance with your request as to the interpretation I put and have 
personally applied to the clauses of the specifications referring to solid rock exea- 
vation:and loose rock excavation, I beg to say that in the article 34 the wording 
‘solid rock excavation will include’ suggests that something else than actual 
rock is to be considered; and thus further down the word ‘masses’ appears, 
which, to my mind, covers what solid rock excavation does include, and therefore 
the word ‘ masses,’ in clause 34, I take, and always have taken, to refer to ‘ masses’ 
of material (not necessarily masses of rock) which might best be removed by blast- 
ing. 


That was the interpretation given in that letter as the result of your reading the 
specifications ’—A. Yes. : 

Q. It was not suggested to you by any one?—A. No. 

Q. Are you able to say to the committee whether you have discussed from time 
to time in your daily contact with the Grand Trunk Pacifice engineers those clauses 
of the specifications and whether that represented fairly what you had agreed upon 
with them?—A. Yes, it does; at any rate they have my views of it and they agreed 
with the classification which was being returned at the time, so I naturally took it 
that we both agreed on the same meaning, there may be a difference in the wordmg 
of our two respective opinions, but: f 

Q. I suppose that all the classifications and the prices fixed in the contracts are 
all based on the question of cost, aren’t they? The question of cost to the contractor 
to remove the material ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And thus we find that the test throughout the specifications seems to relate 
to the manner and cost of removal, such as ‘may best be removed by blasting, and 
such as ‘may be removed by ploughing, &c.—A. Yet we do not let cost be the basis 
of our interpretation or classification. 

Q. No, you are bound by the specifications naturally?—A. We are bound by the 
specifications. 

Q. But the basis of the whole thing is that the contractor is paid more for the 
materials, that it costs him more to remove; that is really the basis of the whole 
thing, isn’t it? 

Mr. Moss.—That is the essential idea in framing the specifications—A. Oh yes, 
that is to say we pay him as we judge the material to be. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Then when you have spoken as you did in your letter, you have used these 
words: ; 


‘I apply the word ‘masses’? more particularly to cemented gravel, on ac- 
count of the fact that it is best removed by blasting, and by continuous blasting.” 
OE 
Q. When you use the word ‘ gravel’ there what do you mean ?—A. That is rather 

a bad name for it, I referred more particularly to cemented material at La Tuque, 
that is the 5 miles we had seen up to that time, we couldn’t call it gravel. 

Q. Can you illustrate that further?—A. I now exhibit 4 photographs which were 
taken by the resident engineers on District ‘B, which will illustrate the class of 
material that I am more particularly referring to. These are just picked out at ran- 
dom. x 


Mr. HUESTIS. 
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a (Photographs fyled as Exhibits No. 103 (a), 103 (b), 103 (c), and 103 (d), re- 
spectively.) 

Q. Just look at the first of these exhibits, 103 (a), that appears to be taken after 
the steel is laid?—A. Yes, the idea there is to show on either side of the cutting the 
mass of rock which shows on the surface as compared with the few stones that are 
shown on the slope trimmed. 

Q. What are you able to say now, Mr. Huestis, as to the change in the appear- 
ance of the slopes by a certain lapse of time?—A. It makes all the difference in the 
world, you would not recognize the cutting. 

Q. Explain it more fully now, why?—A. Well, in taking out a cutting they first 
run a gullet through it with plumb sides, then you see the boulders sticking out every- 
where, and when they trim it down these boulders all roll down and the top surface 
of the gravel or sand soon forms over it and makes a smooth slope, with the excep- 
tion perhaps, of immense big boulders that are still sticking in it. 

Q. Will you say whether that is exhibited particularly by Exhibit No. 103 (b)? 
—A. It is exhibited pretty well, yes. 

Q. The general formation seems to be a very rocky formation, but the slopes 
seem to present a sandy appearance.—A. A sandy appearance with a few larger boul- 
ders left in. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You would hardly discover the boulders unless you made borings?—A. No, 
and you might miss them even when boring. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. You might miss them in the borings unless they were of considerable extent 
of area?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might just say that is due to?—A. Which? 

Q. The change in the appearance presented by the slopes; what influences con- 
tributed to make that change?—A. Weathering, and the shaking of explosives to a 
certain extent affect inside the slopes, it shakes out the loose material, and the heavy 
material rolls down, the loose material coming on top of it. 

Q. Exhibit 103 (c) does not show a line, can you say whether that was taken 
on the line or not?—A. Yes, there (pointing to exhibit) is a hand ear on the line. 

Q. The rails are laid there, are they?—A. Yes sir, these were taken probably a 
year before Mr. Lumsden went up there. 

Q. And still the slopes begin to assume the appearance of fine material ?—A. 
Yes, this is one that will probably look like making good ballast. 

Q. This is Exhibit 103 (d) ?—A. Yes. 

Q. It looks as if it would afford material for making fine ballast—A. I don’t 
say that. 

Q. But from outside appearance it would look that way?—A. Mr. Lumsden 
would say that it looks like good material, taking the big stones out it looks like good 
ballast, but you can see cemented material standing perfectly plumb at the top of the 
sides. 

Q. Mr. Huestis, in that Exhibit 103 (d) you will tell us whether in your opinion 
that represents the line of cemented material or whether it is simply a veil of soft 
and fine material falling down over it?—A. This may run up 60 or 70 feet, and the 
soft material has come down and made a toe there, do you see? (pointing to exhibit) 
More of it will come down eventually and cover the upper portion just the same as 
the lower portion is covered. 

Q. The same as the top, representing cemented material?—A. Yes. I produce 
another photograph to illustrate Mr. Doucet’s answer to a question by Mr. Clarke, 
showing the different lifts and the manner of taking out a heavy, deep cutting; it 
shows there three lifts. 
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(Photographs fyled as Exhibit No. 104.) 

Q. In your experience and from your knowledge how would you compare the 
cost of removing that cemented material with the cost of removing ledge rock?—A. 
Oh, I would think it is pretty well the same. Some of them claim it is more, but I 
do not think it is more, that it costs more to move massed material than ledge rock. 

Q. You do not think it does?—A. No, there may be very special cases where, on 
account of the deep cut and on account of the danger to the men working there by 
these boulders when detached coming rolling down, perhaps that is one reason why 
it may cost a contractor more to get them to work there. 

Q. How about the borings for these blasts?—A. Generally they take out these in 


small tunnels, what they call cayutes. 
Q. How long or deep are these cayutes?—A. They burrow them parallel to the 


roadbed. 

Q. I see, they are horizontal?—A. Horizontal, yes. 

Q. They do not make the borings vertical?—A. No, not on this massed material 
because the holes would fill up as fast as they are made. 

Q. How deep or long are these cayutes?—A. It depends a great deal upon the 
nature of the material they are shooting and the height; in a deep cutting about 15 
to 20 feet. 

Q. These were, I think, described by Mr. Grant?—A. Yes. 

Q. They put in how many blasts?—A. They may on the face of a cut put in two 
or three blasts so that they will be 6 or 7 feet apart. 

Q. And what amount, in your experience, of material is removed by one of these 
discharges?—A. I could hardly say, they may shake up 5,000 or 6,000 yards in a 
blast, and they may shake up more, it depends upon the material; it is pretty hard 
to make a statement of that kind. 

Q. Would it vary considerably, the amount of material removed by blasts of that 
kind Would it vary, and did it in your experience vary considerably ?—A. No, in 
some ledge rock cuttings and side hill cuttings more might come out than the con- 
tractor would expect, but as a general rule they can tell pretty well what they expect 
to remove or dislodge. 

Q. Take a long horizontal cayute removing or shaking in pieces you say 5,000 
or 6,000 yards, how would the resident engineer go about classifying that?—A. He 
could only tell by his observation of the face and the side of the gullet before the 
shot goes off. They practically have the face and the sides to look at, it is like 3 
sides of a box, then they burrow this horizontal hole, and he can see then the nature 
of the material and his only observation is when that goes off and is cleaned out he 
can look at the back of it again. 

Q. And what he can find of the material?—A. What he can find of the material? 

Q. But the material will have been so shaken up that a good deal of it will be dis- 
integrated after the blast?—A. Yes, he cannot tell then about its cemented qualities, 
at all, if it is shaken up, that is the reason it is shaken up, to break up the cementing 
qualities. 

Q. Is it possible to make accurate measurements of this material?—A. No—is 
it possible? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, it is not possible. 

Q. There is no method known to engineering by which it can be done?—A. 
No, sir. a 

Q. How do you arrive at it?—A. We arrive at it by estimating, not by guessing, 
the percentage, but by estimating the percentage, by taking the proportion of this 
gullet described of this cemented material, in some cases one-third, two-thirds, or 
perhaps seven-eighths, and then taking it again after the material has been cleaned up, 
taking the back of it, jotting them up each month and then from that working out 


Mr. HUESTIS. 
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the percentage, that is how the percentage comes in. When I speak of the per- 
centage it does not mean going into a cut and saying ‘that is 25 per cent; he 
fe by some visual measurements, he says, ‘that goes up two-thirds of the 
slope. 

Q. And he takes into consideration the varying lines of this material as it may 
be?—A. Yes. : 

Q. In all cases in your district you are sure you had absolute scientific measure- 
ments of the total quantities?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. And you had absolute measurements of the ledge rock ?—A. Yes, and in some 
cases absolute measurements of the assembled rock. 

Q. Wherever it is possible to get them?—A. Wherever possible, there are some 
cases where it is possible, where perhaps three or four feet from the surface there 
is a definite line. 

Q. In all those cases where it is possible is it to your knowledge that measure- 
ments were taken?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then, you say, that in conversation with the division and the resident 
engineers these were the views you had expressed to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And as far as you know were those views carried out by them?—A. As far 
as I know they were carried out. 

Q. Then you refer to the visit to La Tuque in reference to the approval of Mr. 
Woods?—A. Yes. 

Q. ‘In reference to the approval of Mr. Woods, assistant chief engineer of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, to the classification given on the work of Messrs. O’Brien and 


_ Martin, I was present at La Tuque when Mr. Woods visited there in June, and I 


understood from Mr. Grant that Mr. Woods was there at the time at the request of 
Mr. John W. Armstrong, to approve or condemn the existing classification. As he 
did not condemn, the only conclusion was that he approved, and since that time I 
had no doubt that Mr. Woods’ interpretation of the specifications was not the same 
as my own.’ I don’t suppose that is what you meant, as it is there, you meant to 
say that you had no doubt Mr. Woods’ interpretation was the same as your own ?— 
A. I meant just the opposite to what appears there, I had no doubt that this inter- 
pretation was the same as my own. 

Q. That is what you meant to say?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had no suspicion that it was not?—A. No. 

Q. This visit in June was somewhat longer than his visit in October?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Woods after the visit in June?—A. Not in reference to the 
classification at all, he never spoke’of it after we left the line, he very rarely spoke 
of the classification, that is the reason that I have mentioned it there. On the line 


' in these inspection trips, as a general rule, Mr. Woods would either agree with us or 


disagree and it would be adjusted, and naturally he gave us the impression that he 
agreed, and then he went to Montreal and wrote these letters. 

Q. In which he disagreed?—<A. In which he disagreed. 

Q. Then you refer in the last paragraph of your letter to the visit to La Tuque 
just completed, ‘In the early part of October, cut from station 5950 to 5969 which 
is classified by Mr. Bourgeois as 88 per cent solid rock, 12 per cent loose rock, wa 
judged by Mr. Woods to be 100 per cent solid rock, which he could not possibly state 
on his declared interpretation of the specifications as the eastern end shows a cut 
where masses of material rather than ledge rock occur.’—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Is that all that was stated concerning that by Mr. Woods?—A. That is what 
I meant to say there, that although Mr. Woods did not agree with the interpretation 
that massed material was solid rock, yet here was a case where he told Mr. Armstrong 
that he would give 100 per cent solid rock at that particular location, and that it was 
assembled rock and was not ledge rock. 

_Q. You mentioned that for that purpose?—A. I mentioned that as an illustra- 
tion to show that his interpretation was different to his contention. 
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Q. As shown in his complaints?—A. Yes. 

Q. This trip was on the day previous to writing that letter?—A. That is the 
trip of Mr. Lumsden, yes. 

Q. You were present in the car when the conversation took place with Mr. 
Woods ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Regarding the charge he had made that the resident engineers were classify- 
ing erroneously.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Not due to an error of judgment ‘but by arbitrary orders from their sup- 
erior”—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the nature of the complaint? 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is contained in Mr. Woods’ letter of October 7, 1907. 

Mr. SmitrH.—Yes. 

A. Well, the letter was read there. 

Q. Mr. Woods’ letter was read?—A. Yes, the letter of October 7 and some re- 
marks were passed upon the nature of this letter, and Mr. Woods stated that he had 
received his information from one of the resident engineers, I think it was Mr. 
Matthews; we had Mr. Matthews right on the ground and he talked to Mr. Woods. 
so that Mr. Woods withdrew it and said he was in error, and Mr. Doucet asked him 
would he withdraw that in writing, and he said he would. 

Q. You heard him say that?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Did you know personally the resident engineers in your district?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are brought into personal contact with them all?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the calibre of these men?—A. They are a very good calibre of men. 

Q. Were they college men?—A. A great number of them were college men; all 
of them were connected with the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. 

Q. They were all, you are sure of that?—A. I think all the resident engineers 
were, yes. That was part of our instructions; in any case, they had to affiliate them- 
selves with it. 

Q. I see. The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers is, of course, the recognized 
body or organization of engineers in the Dominion of Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. And all of these men were either members or associate members of the Cana- 
dian Society of Civil Engineers?—A. Or student members. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who engaged them?—A. Who engaged the resident engineers? 

Q. Yes?—A. Oh, a lot of them had been on the work at minor jobs and had 
worked up; the names of the best of them were picked out and submitted to Mr. 
Lumsden, who approved the recommendation. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. And, speaking from your personal contact, how did they compare with the 
resident engineers on other works?—A. Well, I think they are as good as any of them. 
Q. What can you say now as to the supervision of the Grand Trunk Pacific en- 
Sg over your district? You had Mr. Armstrong—you have spoken of him?—A. 
es. 
Q. What other engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific were there engaged upon 
your district?—A. Mr. Fotheringham, who succeeded Mr. Armstrong. 
Q. Had they only one engineer?—A. Only one engineer, and a clerk in the office. 
Q. And, of course, they had Mr. Woods?—A. He was the Assistant Chief En- 
gineer. 
Q. Did Mr. Woods visit the districts from time to time?—A. Yes ; more so 
than Mr. Lumsden. 
Q. He visited them more frequently than Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. 
Mr. HUESTIS. 
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-  Q. You accompanied. Mr. Woods on his visits there?—A. Yes, in every case; 
well, I won’t say in every case. 

Q. How many times did he visit there?—A. I had been on the line with him 
two or three times. He comes to Quebec usually for some particular thing, and he 
generally comes to the office. 

Q. How many times altogether did you go over portions of the line with him? 
—A. I went over the complete 150 miles on the south side with him. i 

Q. When was that?—A. June 29, 1908, with Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Woods. 

Q. That was in July, was it?—A. June; at the end of June, 1908. 

Q. What was the result of that visit?—A. Well, that was the visit when Mr. 
Lumsden, after he made the trip, wrote to Mr. Woods and said that he agreed with the 
engineers’ interpretation and with their classification, and that if Mr. Woods had 
any complaint he would leave it to the arbitration; that he backed up the engineers 
on the grounds. 

Q. That Mr. Woods did?—A. No, that Mr. Lumsden did. Also on that trip Mr. 
Woods gave me the impression that he agreed with us. 

Q. Did he condemn the classification» in your presence?—A. No, never. 

Q. Have you notes of what took place on that occasion ?—A. Yes, I have notes 
of every cut. 

Q. You have notes of every cut; have you refreshed your memory by reference 
to those notes recently ?î—A. No, not recently. 

Q. If Mr. Woods had objected to any particular cut, would you have noted it?— 
A. I would, yes. There were objections made that our classification was too low, and 
they would not pay any attention to it at all; and yet, in respect to these same cuts, 
he wrote to Mr. Lumsden afterwards saying that they were high. 

-Q. Who complained of the low classification?—A. The contractors. 

Q. Did they complain in his presence?—A. In his presence they entered a pro- 
test. 

Q. They entered a protest that the classification was too low?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you say Mr. Woods never considered that?—A. Neither of them spoke of 
it at all. 

Q. Neither Mr. Lumsden nor Mr. Woods?—A. No. 

Q. Then Mr. Fotheringham succeeded Mr. Armstrong?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you keep in touch with him?—A. Yes, we two go over the line together 
and settle things right on the spot. 

Q. Does he go over it frequently ?—A. Yes, about as frequently as I do. 

Q. How did he regard the classification?—A. Well, this is all newer work; the 
work that is going on at present we have no disputes upon at all. 

Q. Is the classification now similar to what it was on the other portions of the 
work?—A. In many cases it is. 

Q. Were you present when the arbitrators made their visit, that being the occa- 
sion when Mr. Lumsden tells us he, from his personal observation and what was stated 
by his own engineers, had lost confidence in the engineering staff?—A. Yes, I was. 

Q. Were you with him on District ‘B’?—A. I was. 

Q. You have heard of course the lengih of timo they spent in making that in- 
spection and so forth?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was there stated on that occasion by Mr. Lumsden in reference to the 
classification that he condemned or that would have the effect of causing him to lose 
confidence in the engineers?—A. Nothing as far as I could see, he never said any- 
thing to us. 

Q. Were you consulted then about any of the cuts?—A. No, I volunteered to 
give information once and was practically told it was not my business. 


The committee arose until 3.30 p.m. 
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The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Geoffrion, presiding. 


Examination of Mr. H. E. Huestis, continued. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. I wish, Mr. Huestis, to ask your opinion of the blue prints annexed to the 
Lumsden interpretation of January 8; what do you say as to that as u guide to young 
engineers classifying?—A. Well, it is rather indefinite. There is no scale shown. 
Without a direct instruction I think it would be pretty difficult for a young engineer 
to judge on that alone; and it is for that reason that, after discussion, Mr. Doucet 
issued this instruction that 50 per cent of it should be boulders, in order to be a 
practical guide. 

Q. There is no proportion of rock indicated?—A. No. 

Q. Is the size of the stones indicated ?—A. No, nothing at all to indicate it. 
It is only a sketch. It is not a plan at all; it is only a sketch. 

Q. You have had information, I suppose, of this unfortunate accident that hap- 
pened yesterday ?—A. Yes. 

Q. On what portion of the road is that?—A. It is on a Grand Trunk Pacific 
contract, contract No. 11, running from the 150th mile to the 196th mile. This point 
is the 164th mile from Quebee. 

Q. The contractors are the Grand Trunk Pacifie/—A. The Grand Trunk Pacific 
are the main contractors. 

Q. That is described as a slide?—A. That is a slide from the embankment; not 
a cave-in. 

Q. What will that mean as far as the cost of construction is concerned? Well. 
it means that whereas we thought we had a fill of perhaps eight or ten feet, now we 
will have to increase the cuttings on both sides, and perhaps have a cutting where 
the fill actually was—make a waste cutting. . 

Q. Was that near a lake?—A. It is on the side of a small lake. 

Q. What will be the effect?—A. Will you have to move the line further in#—A. 
We will have to throw the whole line bodily in. 

Q. If there is a steep bank there ?—A. There is a steep bank. 

Q. What does it mean in regard to that steep hill at the side?—A. It just means 
increasing the quantities of excavation, increasing the cost. 

Q. You will have to move your road-bed?—A. Into a cutting instead of a hill. 

Q. Into the hill?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then will you have to move the whole of that hill up to its top?—A. No, it 
will probably mean the approaches and the exit, on account of our limitation of cur- 
vature, it will probably mean the approaches and the exit getting into this harder 
material, this solid material. That will necessarily mean more excavation. The cut. 
made around here is what they call a summit cut; there was no lower ground to be 
had—I mean to say there was no lower ground; we took the lowest ground, a sort of 
a saddle. There is the cutting on the profile. (Showing profile). There is a small 
fill that was made, and which has slidden into the lake. Now we will have to throw 
this line up hill, so that this will be a cut. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. There will be a lot more cutting there?—A. This will be a cut instead of a 
fill. It may increase that, as being a summit cut we can’t get out of it; it may mean 
that we have to widen that cutting, also this cutting here (showing on profile). 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. And in so far as you have to move the roadbed afterwards into the hill, it will 
mean moving the side of the material of the hill?—A. The material of the hill, yes. 
Mr. HUESTIS. 
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Q. Have you, in your experience, met with the same thing before?—A. Well, yes; 
I have met it in places where the whole dump has sunk, where we thought we had a 
fill of eight or ten feet and we had put material to make up the fill of thirty or forty 
feet. 

Q. Can anybody foresee those things that arise?—A. No. In Newfoundland we 
have made a dump for the whole season into a small pocket—what I mean by a 
pocket, a fill—before we actually found the bottom. 

Q. Is that one of the elements?—A. That is one of the unforeseen things that 
may occur. 

Q. That will account for the increased cost of the road?—A. Increased cost; that 
means to say that a man cannot foresee those things when he is making up the esti- 
mates. 

Q. Did you ever hear the evidence of Mr. Grant and of Mr. Doucet with regard 
to the increased cost over the estimates on which the contracts were based ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agree with their evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything that you can add to what has been said on that, with regard 
to the increased cost over those estimates?—A. No, I don’t think so, because I gave 
Mr. Doucet all the benefit of my knowledge at the time when he was talking about 
those things and figuring it up. 

Q. With regard to engineering matters, will you tell us what your knowledge is 
as to the action of the commissioners; have they interfered with the engineers?—A. 
Not a bit; never. : 

Q. The instructions came from. where?—A. My instructions came from Mr. 
Doucet. He usually used to show me any instructions that came from Ottawa, all 
signed by Mr: Lumsden, and now by Mr. Grant. 

Q. In the conversation you referred to.a while ago on the car at La Tuque, did 
the commissioners make any decision there, or interfere between Mr. Lumsden and the 
engineers ?—A. -There was no decision at all. There was merely a general discussion. 

Mr. SmıTH.— I think that is all I have to ask. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Mr. Huestis, during the time that you were employed upon the portion of 
District ‘B’ in question in this inquiry you were familiar with the classification as 
it was being made?—A. At the time, yes. 

Q. And you are satisfied, speaking generally, and without regard to a few slight 
exceptions which may have to be adjusted, that the classification was made in accord- 
ance with the specifications and the interpretation of them?—A. Yes, I am. 

Q. And are you satisfied that the engineering staff on that district were compe- 
tent and diligent in their work?—A. Yes. 

Q. And are you satisfied as to their honesty of purpose?—A. Yes. 

Q. And are you prepared to take, so far as it devolves upon you, full responsibility 
for the work on that section?—A. I am. 

Q. Then you heard Mr. Doucet’s evidence as to certain cuts—I don’t want to go 
over those in detail again unless it is necessary; can you speak as to those cuts which 
were mentioned by Mr. Lumsden and reviewed by Mr.’ Doucet?—A. Yes. Well, I 
can’t speak off-hand. I think if I were on the ground I could pretty well remember 
what the cut looked like before they even opened it up, at the time I was there. 

Q. But you were familiar with them as they were being operated on?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had to do with the passing of the estimates and the return of the 
cross-section, hadn’t you?—A. Yes. The cross-sections, of course, have only come in; 
some of them have not come in yet; we have no final cross-sections yet. 

Q. But I mean so far as they have come in?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the returns?—A. What we call our progress estimates. 

Q. Those that have been made up to the time of Mr. Lumsden’s arbitration trip? 
—A. Yes. 
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Q. You were familiar with those?—A. Familiar with them for the reason that, 
going over the line with the division engineers and the resident engineers, if thers 
were any change at all for the month—these estimates change every month, you know— 
if there was any monthly change, I always saw that the change returned agreed with 
any note or any remark I might have made on them. That is to say, I may have had 
some remarks to make for the monthly estimate as I saw it, and those remarks were 
in every case returned as instructions. : : 

Q. Could Mr. Lumsden, going through, as he did on that arbitration trip, or the 
other arbitrators, form any idea as to the proper classification of those cuts 2_A. No 
better than any other ordinary man. , 

Q. And speaking from the coursé of business, and from the fact that you had 
had to do with the return of those progress estimates and those classifications, could 
you say that assembled rock actually existed where the returns show assembled rock? 
—A. Before those cuttings that I had seen in progress, oh yes. That is what I say— 
that any note that I may have made, or any remarks—which were always agreed upon 
by the representatives of the Grand Trunk Pacific, or the division resident engineer 
—I would usually see that it was returned in the estimate for the month, at the end 
of the month, and I kept tab on it. 

Q. You kept close tab on the returns as they were made?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you accompanied the arbitrators on this trip, didn’t you, with Mr. 
Doucet ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you made a report on it, which has been put in?—A. Yes. 

Q. And which you heard read two or three days ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was put in on Mr. Lumsden’s examination on the morning that Mr. Grant 
was examined; it appears on page 514 of the printed evidence, dated 23rd June, 
1909, and is headed.‘ Notes of Arbitration Trip, District ‘B’; (Exhibit 79); it is not 
necessary that I should read that over to you; does that give a correct account ?—A. 
That is more of a diary. 

Q. Is it correct?—A. It is. It was written immediately after the trip. 

Q. Is there anything that you desire to add to that in connection with that trip? 
—A. No, I think it pretty well sums up my impression of it. 

Q. The statements which are said there to have been made by the different in- 
dividuals were in fact made by them and recorded by you at the time?—A. Yes, I 
have also details since from the different engineers, which go more into detail. 

Q. Of that trip?—A. Of that trip. 

Q. Have you got them here?—A. Oh well, they are about sixty pages—every 
resident engineer’s remarks. 

Q. And criticisms?—A. What really happened, but nothing that would increase 
that general statement. 

Q. The statements that you have received from the resident engineers tend to 
—— ?—A. Corroborate that. 

Q. Then do you agree with what has already been said—that the resident en- 
gineer, or the. engineer on the ground, is the proper man to classify material?—A. 
Oh yes, I think we all agree to that; even Mr. Lumsden agrees to that. 

Q. Classification cannot be made after the work is done?—A. No. 

Q. And can it be satisfactorily revised without the assistance of the men that 
made it?—A. No. The only way they know is simply to show, to corroborate, any 
classification that has keen made by the resident engineers. In some cases you can- 
not do that, but in a good many cases you can. 

Q. So that, apart from actual dishonesty or gross incompetency on the part of 
the resident engineers or the engineers who were on the ground at the time, their 
classification must be accepted as final?—A. With’ the exception of certain cuts of 
which we have our own notes, which are being adjusted and will be adjusted. 

Mr. HUESTIS. 
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Q. Those are notes of cuts which you were familiar with at the time they were 
being made?—A. At the time they were being made. 

Q. But no engineer should attempt to re-classify a cut of which he had no ex- 
perience when it was under operation?—A. Not generally speaking, no. He may go 
into an individual cut and come to a pretty fair estimate by borrow pits and things.’ 
but generally speaking, without a fair investigation, and depending entirely on the 
evidence given by the engineer who formerly classified it, it would be almost impos- 
sible; it would be impossible. 

Q. So that it would not be putting it too strongly, perhaps, to say that it was 
farcical for that arbitration board to undertake to re-classify great stretches of work? 
—A. It was an absolute farce. 

Q. In the way that they did?—A. It was an absolute farce. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You say, Mr. Huestis, that from your experience in dealing with this work 
on this section you are sufficiently familiar with the acts and conduct generally of 
the division and resident engineers to be able to say that they did their work honestly 
and conscientiously, so far as you are able to determine?—A. I do, yes. I never 
had any difficulty in getting any explanation from them, even though they were in 
the wrong. 

Q. Would it be possible for general over-classification to take place in any one 
of those districts without it being necessary for all the engineers. to be dishonest. 
including yourself and your superior?—A. No, because we are supervised by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific engineer, and out of 507 miles there are only 32 miles they ever 
registered a kick about. 

Q. I say, would it be possible, even in those 32 miles, for any dishonest classi- 
fication to be made unless all the engineers connected with it, including yourself 
and your superior and the Grand Trunk inspecting engineer as well, were participat- 
ing in the dishonesty?—A. No. We could detect any dishonesty. 

Q. Would it be possible to have this thing unless everybody was dishonest 2— 
A. No. 

Q. Supposing an honest man were taking part, would he be bound to find it out? 
—A. I think he would. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. There would have to be a general conspiracy?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. In which all parties would be interested?—A. Yes, all parties. 


Mr. A. E. Doucet recalled. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Did I understand you to say, in giving evidence before, that you had been 
connected with the Transcontinental Commission since its inception?—A. Since its 
inception, yes. 

Q. You were connected with it at the time that Mr. Wade was Chief Commis- 
sioner ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Down to the time of his death?—A. Yes, to the time of his death. 

Q. How far had matters progressed under his direction in the way of making of 
surveys at the time of his death?—A. Surveys were actually going on at the time, 
though we had not got into a position to make any final estimate, any estimate of the 
cost of the road. 

3—41 
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Q. When were those estimates made in the way in which you have described, 
so as to enable the tenders to be called?—A. We received orders from Mr. Lumsden, 
who was the Chief Engineer, to make the estimates on the 150 miles of railway on the 
25th November, 1905, and to have them ready by the 15th January, 1906, as the 
commissioners were anxious to advertise for tenders. 

Q. Those estimates were for the purpose of enabling the tenders to be called ?— 
A: Yes 

Q. Did you understand at any time that any estimate was being prepared for any 
other purpose?—A. No. 

Q. Was it ever suggested to you that the estimates were necessary, or should be’ 
prepared with a view to presentation to parliament, in order to enable parliament to 
decide whether they would go on with the work?—A. No. 

Q. No such estimate was ever prepared’—A. We were never asked to prepare 
any such estimate. 

Q. When, do you remember, were contracts called for?—A. They were called in 
March, 1906—or they were awarded in March, 1906. 

Q. One or two questions with regard to yourself personally, Mr. Doucet. You 
told us already, I think, your engineering experience?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you state that you were a graduate of the Royal Military College, as J 
understand you are?—A. No, but I am. 

Q. And you have also had military experience, I understand, Mr. Doucet; you 
have been connected with the Militia of the country ?—A. I have been connected with 
the Military College. I thought it was my duty to give what little experience I could 
to the Militia Department, and I did so. I have been connected with the militia ever 
since, in one position or another. 

Q. Ever since you graduated?—A. Ever since I graduated, yes. 

Q. You took part in the Northwest rebellion?—A. Yes. 

Q. What position did you hold there?—A. I was aide-de-camp to General Middle- 
ton, acting as captain on the staff. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You were actually wounded there?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. You were wounded in the rebellion, were you?—A. Yes. ~ 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Lost one elbow ?—A. Yes, one. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I want, before we separate, to direct your attention to a statement that was 
made in the House, and I think it is pertinent that we should hear what you have to 
say about it. It was made in March this year by a prominent member of parliament, 
who spoke as follows :— 


I am not prepared to say exactly where the fault lies, but undoubtedly if the 
original estimates were correct, then the charges of over-classification must be 
true. It is utterly impossible to conceive that there is not something radically 
wrong somewhere. Either the work was done with an incredible degree of inca- 
pacity or negligence in the first instance, or else the final classification is not a 
true classification. : 


The gist of that statement, if you notice, Mr. Doucet, is that the work of preparing 
estimates was done with an incredible degree of incapacity or negligence. Dealing 
with that statement first, Mr. Doucet, what do you say as to its truth or pertinence 
in regard to the work, in so far as you had to do with it?—A. I think I have already 

Mr. DOUCET. e ° 
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explained that—that we were asked to prepare estimates. before the surveys were com- 
pleted. I think I said that we had some 70 miles cf first location line to go on and 
90 miles of preliminary lines, and I suppose that fully 90 per cent of that preliminary 
line was changed after the estimates were made, so that we did not have sufficient 
information in the first place to base accurate estimates on. 

Q. That is an accurate estimate of cost that was being made up?—A. Accurate 
estimate of cost of railway. 

Q. But you had estimates which were deemed sufficient for the purpose of figur- 
ing out quantities for the tenders?—A. Yes. They were sufficient for that. 

Q. And that is all the estimate that ever was made, practically ?—A. Until two 
years afterwards, after we began construction; then each division engineer was sup- 
posed and was held to make an accurate estimate of the quantities on his division, 
including classification, and those were the estimates that the Chief Engineer based 
himself on to make this estimate of $114,000,000 which was returned to the House; 
but this was two years after our original estimates were made. 

Q. Well now, you have explained to us already the circumstances under which 
that estimate of $114,000,000 was made up; as a matter of fact you, of necessity, had 
to estimate quantities in portions of the country where construction had not begun, 
based upon conditions as you found them that far?—A. Yes, even in my own district 
there were but 300 miles under construction, out of the 500 miles making up the 
district. 2 

Q. So that the estimate for the other 200 miles was problematical, being based 
purely on suppositious conditions entirely ?—A. Yes, although. we were in a better 
position to estimate on that 200 miles than we were in the first case, because our sur- 
veys were further ahead, further advanced. 

Q. Well, now, is there any. warrant for the expression there, that there was any 
‘incredible degree of incapacity or negligence in the first instance ’—relating to that 
$114,000.000?7—A. None whatever. The men we had engaged were as capable as those 
engaged on any other railway, with fully as much experience, only that we had not 
quite sufficient time to inquire into the conditions, the actual conditions. 

Q. Your instructions were that haste—— ?—A. Haste was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Q. And expedition ?7—A. Yes. 

Q. So much for the statement regarding negligence at the beginning; (Reading) 
“or else the final classification is not a true classification,’ he says. Now, Mr. Doucet, 
is that conclusion, which he undertakes to draw there, a necessary conclusion at all? 
—A. Not at all. The only classification under discussion is only over 37 miles in 
District ‘B, out of 500 miles, so that that conclusion is not correct. 

Q. Would you be prepared to say what Mr. Huestis was asked a moment ago,.that 
it would be impossible to have false classification—to use the phrase that has been 
used here—in your division there without there being a conspiracy not only of all 


-of the engineers connected with the commission but also with the Grand Trunk 


Pacific inspecting engineers?—A. Absolutely impossible. 
Q. Now, here is another statement, made by another member :— 

Either the government did their duty and employed engineers who made 
regular and sufficient surveys, had the ordinary test-pits sunk, the ordinary bor- 
ings made, and the ordinary work of all kinds done to ascertain within reason- 
able limits the actual quantities of the various materials to be moved and of the 
various materials to enter into the construction of the work; either that, or else 
the government misled the country and went on with that work without having 
collected the proper information before proceeding. 


Now, I think counsel has probably asked some of these things before, but I would 
like to get it in a succinct form on account of those statements having been made 
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in this way. The gentleman states in the first place: ‘Either the government. did 
their duty and employed competent engineers’; what do you say about the competency 
of your staff?—A. I think that the engineers employed were fully competent. 

Q. Then what about ‘regular and sufficient surveys’?—A. Well, I stated that 
for the first 150 miles the surveys were not sufficiently advanced to form a correct 
estimate of the total quantities or the classification. j 

Q. But were sufficient to enable—— ?—A. To enable the contracts to be called 
for. 
Q. Then had the ordinary test-pits been dug?—A. Test-pits are never dug; test- 
pits are never put in; even if we had had three years to do our surveys in, instead 
of one year as we had, we would not have dug test-pits. It is not usual, and not 
practicable. 

Q. In the matter of preliminary inquiries previous to railway construction in 
Canada has it been the habit to have test pits sunk?—A. No. 

Q. Or borings made?—A. No borings made. 

Q. What do you say about the phrase that is used ‘the ordinary borings made’ 
as if the borings were the ordinary and necessary things to be done in a preliminary 
way ’—A. That would be extraordinary borings. : 

Q. To have had borings made?—A. To have had borings at all would have been 
an extraordinary proposition. 

Q. (Reads) :—‘ And the ordinary work of all kinds done to ascertain within 
reasonable limits the actual quantities of the various materials to be moved and of 
the various materials to enter into the construction of the work? What you say in 
regard to that phrase is that you did the ordinary and reasonable work necessary for 
the purpose of obtaining sufficient information to call for tenders?—A. The reason- 
able and usual work. 

Q. The usual work @—A. Yes. 

Q. Necessary for the purpose of getting sufficient information to call for tenders 
—A. To call for tenders. 

Q. Further, the speaker says: ‘Either that or else the government misled the 
country and went on with this work without having collected the proper information 
before proceeding.’ Was the work which you did and the information which you 
collected in your division sufficient in your judgment, Mr. Doucet, for the purpose 
of enabling tenders to be called for and contracts to be let with fairness to the 
country?—A. Yes. And if we waited until these requirements—the requirements 
that are set out in that statement—were fulfilled —— 

Q. The contracts would not be called for yet?—A. Would not be called for yet. 

Q. That is, if those borrowings——?—A. If those borrowings and test pits, if 
those conditions had been complied with—— 

Q. On this tremendous work?—A. On this tremendous work, the construction 
would not yet be started. 

Q. And the country would be still waiting—?—A. Still waiting for the Trans- 
continental railway. 

Q. For the inception of the TransGontinental Railway enterprise ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is another statement to which I want to direct your attention (reads): 

To put this matter in plain terms, unless there has been the most extraordin- 
ary and inconceivable incapacity and negligence in the first instance, then there 
has been perpetrated on the public treasury of this country one of the most 
gigantic steals ever heard of. This dilemma the government must face in con- 
nection with this matter: the one or the other of these two things must be true. 


What do you say to the proposition, Mr. Doucet, that there has been the most extra- 
ordinary and inconceivable incapacity and negligence in the first instance? Is there 
any warrant for any such expression?—A. None whatever. 
Q. Then what do you say as to the proposition that ‘there has been perpetrated 
Mr. DOUCET. 
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on the public treasury of this country one of the most gigantic steals ever heard of, 
so far as your division is concerned ?—A. It would be impossible for such a thing to 
have happened. 

Q. There is no warrant for such a statement?—A. There is no warrant. 

Q. Is the fact that the estimates and the actual results show a disparity, sufficient 
to warrant the use of any such language?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Is it a true statement—I am asking you this as an engineer—that has been 
made here: that ‘one or other of these two things must be true,’ either incapacity and 
negligence or a gigantic steal?—A. Neither is true. 

Q. And it is not a fair or a true statement to make, that one or the other of 
them must be true?—A. No. 

Q. Just one more question—in regard to that statement that was contained in a 
letter of Mr. Woods of October 7, 1907, in which he said that this classification of 
which he complained must have been done through the express orders from their super- 
ior to the resident and division engineers. Has Mr. Woods to your knowledge 
absolutely and unqualifiedly withdrawn that statement?—A. Most unqualifiedly. He 
made no reserve whatever. 

Q. And whatever imputation may have been raised, or attempted to be raised, 
in any quarters on account of that statement having been made is absolutely swept 
away by his subsequent withdrawal?—A. Entirely. 

Q. It has been suggested, Mr. Doucet, in some quarters, that the estimates which 
were prepared and on which the tenders were called were so framed by the engineers, 
more particularly in regard to the estimated quantity of solid rock and loose rock in 
comparison with common excavation, in order to enable contractors to have more 
facility in tendering.—A. I don’t see how that could possibly occur, because the 
locating engineers sent in their estimates to the Assistant District Engineer who 
compiled the quantities on the different sections of surveys, and these were later on 
compiled by the assistant district engineer and sent to the district engineer. Then 
the whole was returned to Ottawa, so unless there was conspiracy between all the 
different members of the staff the thing could not possibly occur. 

Q. Every engineer connected with the preparation of the estimates from the 
division engineer up to the chief would of necessity have to be in the conspiracy ?— 
A. The locating engineer made the quantities on the twenty-five or thirty miles he 
had to locate. The next locating engineer did the same thing. These men separately, 
and at different times, sent in their quantities to the assistant district engineer who 
compiled those quantities. The assistant district engineer then handed them over 
to the district engineer who then sent them to the Chief Engineer here in Ottawa. 

Q. So that everybody, from the Chief Engineer down to the district engineer 
would have to be in a conspiracy to defraud the country or assist the contractors 
illegitimately—?—A. Yes. 

Q. To warrant any such statement to be made?—A. To warrant any such state- 
ment to be made. 

Q. Are you aware of the fact that the quantities were not given to the parties 
who desired to tender and therefore the contractors had no advance information ?— 
A. They could not possibly be. Our orders were most strict that nobody was. ta 
know anything about these quantities but that they had-to be returned to the head 
office here at Ottawa, to the Chief Engineer. The engineers on the ground were not 
to give any information whatever to intending contractors. 

Q. Were you formerly connected with the C.P.R.?—A. Yes. 

Q. And had you to do with construction work then?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there anything different in the methods pursued in the construction of 
that railway?—A. The methods were exactly the same except that we didn’t have the 
same specifications there that we had in the case of the Transcontinental; but the 
methods of procedure in giving contracts were exactly the same as they are on the 
Transcontinental. 
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Q. In the preparation of estimates?—A. In the preparation of estimates. 

Q. In regard to that question now, as to the necessary information in the pre- 
paration of estimates: is it the course adopted by great railway companies like the 
C.P.R., to obtain information upon a portion of the line by location surveys and 
working up the quantities, so as to make a basis for the calling of tenders?—A. It 
all depended upon the haste in which they were. Very often they based their quan- 
tities upon the preliminary surveys altogether. If they had a little more time at 
their disposal they required location surveys to base their quantities upon. 

Q. What about borings and test pits?—A. No borings whatever were made. No 
borings whatever have been made so far as I know on the C.P.R. 

Q. Or no test pits sunk ?—A. No. 

Q. You are perfectly clear about that, Mr. Doucet, that the practice of the rail- 
way companies is not to have absolute quantities for the whole division of work that 
is to be let, but in your experience they get information as to part and call for ten- 
ders ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is nothing anomalous about this proceeding?—A. No. 


By Mr. Smith: 


B. One or two questions. You explained, notably to Mr. Macdonald, that these 
estimates which were made up for the purpose of calling for tenders were made for 
that purpose only ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to whether those figures were ever communicated 
to the contractors in order to base their tenders upon them?—A. No. 

Q. You have no knowledge?—A. No knowledge. 

Q. Haye you any knowledge whether the commissioners ever gave them any 
communication of these figures at all?—A. I take it for granted that they were not 
communicated. As far as we were concerned they were not. We sent those quanti- 
ties to the Chief Engineer. 

Q. I direct your attention to Clause 40 of the contract, which is to be found at 
page 28 of the General Specification and Form of Tender of Contract, and which 
reads as follows :— 


This agreement is made and entered into by the contractor for the considera- | 


tion herein expressed, solely on his own knowledge, information and judgment of 
the character and topography of the country, its streams, watercourses and rain- 
falls and subject to the same, and upon information derived from other sources 
than the commissioners, its officers or agents, of and respecting the nature and 
formation of the property upon which the said work is to be done, or the charac- 
ter, quantities, or location of the material required to be removed or to be used in 
forming the roadbed for the said railway, and the contractor does not rely upon 
any information given or statement or representation made to him in connection 
with the said contract by the commissioners or any of its officers or agents. The 
contractor further declares and agrees that the plans, maps and profiles of the 
said work, furnished by the commissioners, are given only for the purpose of 
general information. 


How does the foregoing clause agree with what you know to be the practice upou 
the Canadian Pacific and other railways?—A. It is exactly the same. The contractors 
never get the quantities from the engineers when they are tendering. They get a pro- 
file, or they can look at a profile, and form their own judgment as to the quantities 
and the classification from that profile. 

Q. And they are obliged to rely upon their own knowledge?—A. Yes. 


Q. Of the character of the country they are going to build through?—A. Yes. 


They are requested to go over the work themselves and satisfy themselves as to what 
the classification and the quantities are on the portion advertised for tender. 


Mr. DOUCET. 
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Q. Will you explain, in detail, and in a very elementary way, whether these 
quantities were required by the commissioners in order to enable them to appreciate 
the different tenders?—A. You have to make a comparison between the different ten- 
ders. You have to put so many yards of rock, so many of loose rock, and so on in 
regard to the different items in the specification, and these are compiled. One con- 
tractor may put in less for solid rock and more for common excavation. 

Q. You mean in price?—A. The price per yard. The tenders are added at the 
end, and the man whose tender is the lowest on the whole gets the contract. 

Q. So that if in one district the common excavation very greatly predominated, 
and the contractor tenders, we will say, at 20 cents for common excavation, 
and if the solid rock was a very small proportion, even where his tender was $2.50 for 
solid rock, it might be more advantageous to accept his tender? Is that the idea ?— 
A. No. The lowest tenderer gets the contract. 

Q. But supposing he is much lower in common excavation?—A. He would pro- 
bably be lower at the end. The totål amount at the end would come out lower. 

Q. And it is for that purpose the commissioners desire some quantities?—A. Yes. 

Q. To guide them?—A. Yes. 

Q. As to how the different tenders would work out?—A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. But you tell us these quantities were not compiled for the information of the 
contractors who tender in any way whatever?—A. We were expressly forbidden to 
give them to the contractors, and they were not given to them. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. The process is what has been referred to once or twice in the evidence as 
“moneying out,’ isn’t it?—A. Yes; moneying out the tenders. 

Q. For the purposes of comparison ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is done by multiplying the quantities under each item by the price? 
—A. The price of the tender. 

Q. And arriving in that way at the total amount of each man’s tender?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is quite sufficient for the purpose of the proprietor or company letting the 
work to have these figures for their own information?—A. Yes. 

Q. It doesn’t affect the contractor at all?—A. It doesn’t affect the contractor at 
all. The contractor is supposed to get his own information from the profile and going 
over the ground and satisfying himself. 


By Mr. Macdunald: 

Q. In 1882 some question arose as to the matter of classification and surveys on) 
the Canada Pacific Railway, and I find that a Royal Commission examined into some 
questions in regard to it. I have a report of the evidence taken by that commissiom 
which contains statements made by Sir Sandford Fleming to which I would like 
to direct your attention with a view of having your opinion upon what he says 
in regard to the work generally. It is to be found at page 8 of a letter written 
by Sir Sandford, and I will read what he says. (Reads) :— 

The commission proceeded to blame me for not learning before locating and 
contracting for the construction of the roadbed, the nature of the material which 
was likely to be met with in the prosecution of the work. The serious omission 
to which we have here called attention would not have occurred, had the Chief 
Engineer and his subordinates acted on the elementary principles of railway engi- 
neering—page 81. 

The commission appears to have made some researches in engineering litera- 
ture in support of their accusation, and they base their criticisms on the views 
expressed in a test book written by a professor in a college in Scotland. 

They quote Professor Rankin, and lay great stress upon the necessity of 
‘Trial pits and borings,’ ‘In order to ascertain the strata of the ground, borings 
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are the less costly in time, labour and damage to ground, &c.? (Professor Rankin, 
page 81). 

Do the commission mean that in equipping the various surveying parties 
with stores of food and clothing, with shelter, with axemen and axes to force a 
passage through the forest, and with packmen to carry supplies for all, that I 
should still further have increased the impedimenta? In all seriousness, do they 
mean that I should have added boring implements and gangs of men to work 
them, with the additional food and shelter which these extra men would need? 
Suppose I had so acted, would not the commission have had some grounds for 
censuring me for absurdly wasting public money? 

It is one thing to cite a sentence from a college text book, to sustain a far- 
fetched argument; it is another to know what is reasonably expedient, and to 
carry into execution what is really practicable. 


What do you say about that statement of Sir Sandford’s?—A. I would not like to 
change one word of it. What applied to the C.P.R. in those days applies to the 
Transcontinental Railway to-day. 


Q. (Reads) :— 


The commission, sitting in their room in Ottawa must have been reminded 
of matters which attracted attention twenty years ago, and in which one of its 
members filled a prominent place. I refer to the enormous amount sunk in the 
foundations for the Parliament buildings, by which the estimate and appropria- 
tion were so largely increased. On that occasion the principal officer of the 
Department of Public Works was censured for not having an examination made 
of the ground where the buildings were to be placed. The principal officer re- 
ferred to is now one of my accusers, and he must know perfectly well that the 
cases are totally different. The examination of the ground for a massive build- 
ing is an every day occurrence; that of the site at Ottawa might have been ac- 
complished at any time in less than a fortnight. In the other case, such examina- 
tions are not common; they are not as a rule deemed necessary in this country, 
and in all probability, had they been ordered, it would have been necessary to 
delay construction for another year. 

‘The commission in one sentence pass censure because the surveying par- 
ties were unnecessarily expensive; in another they blame me for not making 
them more expensive still by adding more men, by dragging through forest and 
swamp, across rivers and lakes, the tools and machinery to make borings. 

“In a country like England, with good roads and good inns everywhere, and 
where land damages are an important factor, the practice may without difficulty 
be observed, but it certainly is not common in America. 

‘At quite a different stage of the work, viz.:—As construction advances, 
boring is sometimes resorted to, but the progress is slow and tedious. A whole 
summer was spent in making the borings at one river crossing on the Intercolo- 
nial Railway. 

‘I have yet to learn that the practice, wnich the commission condemned me 
for not observing, is observed anywhere. I ask, is there at this moment any gang 
of _men with boring implements, ascertaining the strata of the ground on any 
of the new lines under survey in Ontario or Quebec? 

‘I state, advisedly, that notwithstanding all the experience of the past there 
is not a single boring instrument in use to-day in the manner and for the pur- 
pose referred to by the commission on any one of the surveys now being made 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company at any point between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific.’ 


That confirms what you say with regard to the matter of boring?—A. Exactly. 


Mr. DOUCET. 
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Q. And do you agree with the proposition he makes there as to the tremendous 
and excessive cost of carrying out surveys for the purpose of making estimates in 
the way indicated?—A. Entirely. 

Q. What would you say, or can you give us an idea in a general way, as to the 
extra amount of cost that would have been incurred in making these elaborate, pro- 
tracted and minute surveys that are spoken of 7—A. It would be very hard to put 
it into dollars and cents, but it is considered impracticable to do. 

Q. Would it have amounted to an additional burden on the country to have 
undertaken it?—A. Yes, it would. 

Q. And you say there would have been no advantage in doing that in the subse- 
quent results?—A. Not at all. There would be no advantage, but you would have 
the extra cost of making the borings and there would be the delay in construction. 

Q. To sum up: having regard to your district, Mr. Doucet, to have made these 
elaborate and minute surveys first for estimate purposes would not have enabled the 
tailway to be constructed for one cent less and would have cost the country a great 
deal more?—A. A great deal more. 

Q. To have them done?—A. Yes, a great deal more. 


Mr. S. R Poutin, C.E., sworn: 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. What is your present position, Mr. Poulin?—A. District engineer in district 
< IH 

Q. When did you join the staff of engineers for the Transcontinental Railway? 
—A. In September, 1904. 

Q. That was before the contracts were let?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was your position then?—A. I was assistant to Mr. Doucet. 

O On District ‘B’?—A. On District ‘B? 

Q. And did you remain long on District ‘B’?—A. Until the 5th of April, 1905. 

Q. That was while the survey was being carried on?—A. The preliminary sur- 
veys. 

Q. Where were you sent to then?—A. From there I was transferred to District 
‘D’ at North Bay, in charge of District ‘ D.’ 

.Q. And did you continue—I think you did— in District ‘D’ until you were re- 
moved to District ‘F’ as district engineer?—A. Until the 1st of October, 1907. 

Q. So that practically your acquaintance with the facts that are important here 
begins with your appointment as district engineer of District ‘F’ in October?—A. 
October, 1907. 

Q. The cause of your appointment being the resignation of Mr. Hodgins?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The work, I understand—you can correct me if I am wrong—on District ‘F?’ 
when you went there, and so far as we are concerned with it here, was all on the one 
contract, that of Mr.—?—A. That is, the portion that was under contract at the time 
was all under one contract. 

Q. Under Mr. McArthur?—A. Mr. J. D. McArthur. 

Q. There was a portion of the district not in McArthur’s contract which was not 
under construction ?—A. It was not let then. 

Q. What generally was the state of the work when you went there in October, 
1907¢—A. There was about twenty per cent of the contract done at the time. That 
is as far as grading it was concerned. 

Q. I was going to ask you what portion of the grading was done?—A. About 
twenty per cent. 

Q. Where was the work most advanced? Was it proceeding at the same rate all 
along the line or was it more advanced at one end or the other?—A. It was well 
advanced near the Winnipeg end, that is the prairie section. 
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Q. The prairie section out to Rennie?—A. Yes. 

Q. Some of the witnesses have mentioned that, the crossing of the C.P.R., near 
Rennie?—A. Yes. And at other places where it was more easy to get to the line— 
more easy of access for supplies and so forth. 

Q. Of course from Winnipeg it was easy to get at it, and west from Rennie, I 
suppose ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where clse could it be reached conveniently from the existing line of com- 
munication when the work was commenced?—A. It could be reached at Kenora on 
the Winnipeg river 

Q. Yes?—A. It could be reached at Vermillion Bay, another station of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, at Dryden, and at Dinorwic. They had communication 
on the roads cut out at those different places and boats on the lakes so as to reach it. 

Q. Along the stations you mention, the general location of the Transcontinental 
ìs north of and fairly parallel to the general line of the Canadian Pacific?—A. That 
is from Rennie crossing eastward to Lake Superior junction. It varies from 12 to 
4N miles in distance by the roads that they had cut out for access. 

Q. Was it attacked at a number of different places, or was it worked wholly from 
the western end?—A. It was attacked at different places. In fact. you might say the 
work was open from one end to the other, but as you came east there was less work 
done than had been completed in the western section. 


Q. How many divisions were there on District ‘F’ from Superior junction to 


Rennie crossing ?—A. Four divisions. 

Q. Four divisions there?—A. Yes. 

Q. West of Rennie crossing I understand that the work is nearly all prairie work, 
is it? There is not much rough work?—A. Except about eight or ten miles west of 
Rennie crossing. 

Q. And the heavy work upon the district lies east of Rennie crossing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there much rock work ?—A. Very much. 

Q. What is the character of the country generally?—A. From Rennie crossing 
eastward it is very rocky. 

Q. Is there much earth encountered, earth excavation ?—A. There is probably one- 
fifth of it earth excavation. 

Q. What is the character of the earth that you find along the line?—A. Clay, 
sand and gravel and cemented material. 

Q. What is the character of the rock?—A. The rock is mostly granite, with occa- 
sional streaks of trap. 

Q. Did you get limestone and sandstone?—A. No, sir; some gneiss. 

Q. Trap and gneiss and granite?—A. Yes, granite. There are a few cuts of 
shale rock. 

Q. Who did you get your instructions from?—A. From Mr. Lumsden. 

Q. Did you have any written instructions? Did he write to you, or did you see 
him here personally?—A. He wired me; I was up at Lake Abitibi at the time, and 
as soon as I got his telegram I came to Ottawa and I got instructions from him. 

Q. So that there is no letter of instructions?—A. There was a letter following, in 
which he told me I was appointed to take charge of District ‘ F’ temporarily. When 
I went up there first I was supposed to be there three or four months to reorganize 
the district. 

Q. I thought we had such a letter. I have the Hodgins report here, and we 
might find that letter. There is a synopsis of exhibits at page 63, and I have looked 
over that, but I do not see what I was looking for?—A. You will get it at page 34. I 
think. There is one there. A 

Q. There is a letter at page 32 of Mr. Lumsden to the commissioners. You see 
that?—A. Yes, it is on page 33. 

Q. Was that letter put in? 

Mr ROUEN: 
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The Crerr.—The letter on page 32; no. 

Mr. OURYSLER. I think that ought to go in now. That is from Mr. Lumsden to 
the commissioners with reference to the appointment of Mr. Poulin. Oh, it is already 
in as Exhibit No. 8. 

Q. Then, Mr. Poulin, in Exhibit No. 8, which is on page 145, Mr. Lumsden re- 
ported the position of matters in regard to District ‘F’ to the commissioners ?—A. 
Yes, I have this letter before me. 

Q. In the last paragraph on page 145 he says:— 

The situation in the easterly 190 miles in District ‘F’ is at present a diffi- 
cult one, it being imperative that the work should be pushed as rapidly as possible, 
and in my opinion the use of standard timber trestle in many places would greatly 
facilitate the construction, but the engineers knowing that the contractors’ prices for 
such are too low, hesitate to recommend any, but apply for permission to borrow rock 
(which in most cases, is the only available material) to make up large embankments. 
Was that situation as described there by Mr. Lumsden still in existence when you went 
there the next month after the date of this report?—A. I went there about two weeks 
after that. 


Q. You were there in about two weeks after Mr. Lumsden wrote this letter ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. There was first the necessity that the work should be pushed as rapidly as 
possible. Perhaps you might explain why that was so. Why was it imperative that 
in September, 1907, the work should be pushed?—A. Well, the contract was supposed 
to have been completed on the first day of October. 

©. 19072—A. Of that year. s 

Q. Yes, but it was still a long way from completion ?—A. There was about 20 
per cent of the work done. 

Q. I suppose there was 25 per cent of the work in yards, of the total excavation 
done?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why the necessity for the use of standard timber trestle. What is there in 
the character of the country that made standard timber trestle desirable to facilitate 
the construction in many places?—A. In order to save time in making up large fills. 

Q. Getting across large ravines or valleys?—A. Yes. 

Q. In some cases across water ?—A. In some cases across water also. 

Q. Where the carrying of the embankment across by the ordinary equipment of 
the contractor would be either too costly or too slow?—A. Too slow; that was the 
intention at the time. 

Q. Then the timber trestle in such localities as are indicated in that sentence 
was carried across a long fill and what then’, The track got across on it ?—A. Well, 
in a few places timber trestles were adopted and built. It saved the putting up of 
these embankments. In other places there were some other arrangements made by 
which the contractors took up certain plants. 

Q. In the ease of this railway, was it intended that that timber trestle should 
remain to support the track for any length of time?—A. During the life of the trestle, 
the life of the timber. 

Q. That would be filled later on?—A. Later on. 

Q. Well, the life of the timber would be eight or ten years, I suppose?—A. About 
that, as a rule. 

Q. Are those trestles intended to be left unfilled 
but there are only a few of them. 

Q. There are only a few of them?—A. There are only a few of them. 

Q. I thought these trestles were perhaps intended to be completed before the 
completion of the contract?—A. There are others, temporary trestles. You must 
distinguish between permanent trestles and the temporary ones which are filled by 
train immediately.. 


?—A. For that length of time, 
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Q. That is the kind I had in my mind. Does the word ‘standard’ indicate that 
these are permanent ?—A. Yes, standard trestles. : 

Q. Standard timber trestle means a permanent trestle that is not intended to 
be filled by the contractor, by train filling?—A. No, that is what they refer to as per- 
manent trestles in that paragraph. 

Q. The engineers knowing that the contractors’ prices for such were too low, 
hesitated to recommend any of these contractors’ prices for this timber trestle?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. But applied for permission to borrow rock to make up large embankments? 
—A. That was to borrow rock only where there was water, to cross bays or lakes, &e. 

Q. That is not the reason given here in the letter. The reason given is that in 
places where rock—or which in many cases is the only available material?—A. It 
was not done that way. 

Q. It was not done that way?—A. Ne, there was no rock borrowed except where 
it was necessary to fill bays. 

Q. The letter would indicate that borrowing of rock might be required in many 
places or in some places because there was no earth available to make the embank- 
ment with?—A. You might take that interpretation out of that letter but we had 
recourse to temporary trestles in those places where there was no water, and the em- 
bankments were made afterwards with train fill. 

Q. Is train fill bringing earth for the filling from farther away?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any limit to the length of distance that you bring train filling?—A. 
There is a limit for a certain price. After five miles the contractor gets one cent a 
yard for every additional mile. 

Q. Well, in practice, is there a point where you would not think of bringing 
_train filling because of its expense?—-A. That would be a case of comparison. 

Q. With the cost of filling it with rock?—A. Yes, borrowing rock. 

Q. It then gets to be this, that the balance of cost between taking rock from the 
immediate vicinity and bringing earth from a point so far away that the cost of 
bringing it makes it about equal to the rock price?—A. Supposing it was 50 miles 
distant it would be just as cheap to borrow rock. 

Q. But you say it was carried out, although Mr. Lumsden writes in this way 
in September—you got along without using rock borrow in any place except locali- 
ties where the rock borrow was of advantage because you deposited it in embankments 
across water?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where earth would have been more easily washed away and wasted?—A. Yes, 
that is as a general rule. There might have been at odd places a few yards borrowed 
to complete the embankment or something like that but it was the general rule, there 
might have been a few hundred yards. ® 

Q. We are speaking quite generally so far in regard to this order to see what 
the situation was when you took up the work there?—A. Yes. 


Q. (Reads) :— 


In cases wherę the bases are on rock and in a considerable depth of water, 
I am prepared to allow such borrow sufficient to make up a 12-foot bank to grade, 
or if the grade line is a considerable height above the water to make up the bank 
to a height of say 2 feet above high water and of sufficient width to carry a 
trestle up to grade, but in very large fills wherever standard trestle can be used 
it would be a great saving in time and money over filling with rock.’ 


That standard trestle implies, as you told us before, a trestle intended for per- 
manent use during the life of the trestle, and being the support of the track for prob- 
ably eight or ten. years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that standard trestle then adopted at some place?—A. It was adopted at 
three or four places. 

Mr. POULIN. : aah Boe 
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Q. Then further down he makes the exact distinction which you have already 
spoken of (reads) : 


There are numerous other places where temporary trestles might to advan- 
tage be used, but as such would have to be filled by the contractor before the 
opening of the road for trafic, ones of large dimensions should, as far as prac- 
ticable be avoided, as the filling takes up considerable time. 

As to what is called overbreak in rock cuttings, I find that the returns 
for July show such to be 11-6 per cent of the total rock removed, which to me 
seems exceptionally large, as few, if any, of the cuttings are as yet properly 
trimmed. 

In reviewing the whole situation in District “F,” I am of the opinion that 
it would be a grave mistake to place the contractor in the position that he would 
have to abandon the work, as I am satisfied it would in the end cost more money 
to complete than if he were given some little assistance. 


Now, the letter concludes with a recommendation that you be appointed as district 
engineer of District ‘F, temporarily, as the letter indicated, that is with the proba- 
bility that you would return as district engineer of District ‘B’ if that proved to be 
convenient: That is about what it amounts to?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your appointment was approved and the notice of it given in the follow- 
ing letter, dated the 26th September, 1907. This is Exhibit No. 9, printed on page 
147 of the evidence. Then pursuant to this appointment you took charge of the work? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you make your headquarters?—A. At the beginning it was Kenora 
until about December; then we moved up to St. Boniface. 

Q. December, 1907?—A. Yes. 

_Q. And after that you had an office at St. Boniface?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. How far is Kenora from the road?—A. It is about eighteen or twenty miles. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. What was the system by which you were kept informed as to the progress of 
the work and the measurements and return of quantities?—A. The usual returns made 
by the divisional engineers at the end of every month. 

Q. Given to you at your office at Kenora?—A. At Kenora or St. Boniface. 

Q. They were in District ‘F’ made, I suppose, as they were in District ‘B, of 
which we already have had evidence, first, by the resident engineer?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To and through his divisional engineer?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then the divisional engineers reported to you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the divisional engineers’ report consist of copies of the report of the 
resident engineers or a summary of them?—A. They send a report in detail on 
different sheets. 

Q. Compiled?—A. And then they compile it on another form. 

Q. Do you get copies into your own hands of the reports of the resident engi- 
neer ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And also a summary of the compilation of them on the whole division made 
up by the divisional engineer?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, have you examined or considered. the matters in which Mr. Lumsden 
had stated that the measurement or classification of material on District ‘F?’ did not 
meet with his approval?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You might say, first, whether there is much discussion or question about the 
elassified material, about material in masses or massed material, as Mr. Doucet calls 
it, on District ‘F’?—A. There is very little. In fact, it does not amount to 1 per 
cent of the whole quantities of rock. The total quantities of assembled rock such as 
returned would amount to about 380,000 yards out of 6,200,000, and even any of the 
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engineers going over the same could not make a difference or deduct, at the most, if 
there was any deduction to be made, they could not deduct more than 100,000 yards 
out of it. If there was any change that would be returned into loose rock probably, 
and it might make a difference of about 75,000 to 100,000 dollars. That is about the 


only thing that could be done if there was any change. 
Q. Am I putting it correctly if I say that the amount of divergence that would 


be expected between the extreme view of one competent engineer and another com- : 


petent engineer, taking the opposite view as to the classification of massed material, 
would not on all the work make a difference of $100,000 ?—A. Not over that. 

Q. The total quantity of excavation you gave as about 6,200,000 yards?—A. Of 
rock, yes; that is, the returns up to date. 

Q. And of that about 305,000 yards is massed material or assembled rock ?—A. 


380,000; call it assembled rock. 
Q. Or assembled rock, whichever you prefer to call it?—A. That is what Mr. 


Lumsden calls it. 

Q. Of that 305,000 yards you mean us to understand that upwards of 205,909 
yards would be agreed upon by every engineer ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, for the 100,000 yards remaining, in which you say there might be a 
difference of opinion fairly between competent engineers, what would the difference 
in price be. What would that amount to in money ?—A. If it was returned as loose 
rock it would make a difference of $1.10 a yard. 

As compared with the rock price?—A. Yes. 

Are you giving us the price on McArthur’s contract ?—A. Yes. 

That price is for solid rock, $1.707—A. Yes. 

And loose rock, 60 cents?—A. Yes. 

So that there is $1.10 difference in each yard?—A. Yes. 
. And if you remove 100,000 yards from the solid rock category and classify 
it as loose rock, it would make a difference in money of $110,000?—A. Yes, that is 
provided it was all returned as loose rock; but out of that 100,000 yards there might 
be 25 per cent or 30 per cent which would be solid rock in boulders. There might be 
farge boulders among them which would be very hard to determine. 

Q. That even is subject to deduction for the quantity of material not returned 
upon the actual measurement of the boulders in it exceeding -1 cubice yard each in 
content 2—A. Yes. 

Q. However, that gives us an idea generally of the extent of the assembled rock 
controversy in District ‘F’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well now, there is another point of dispute which is perhaps more serious in 
money. I am not sure whether it is; I am going to ask you—that is as to the differ- 
ence of opinion as to how much should be allowed for overbreak. What does that 
amount to in figures, in money, in yardage, say in yards, first?—A. I have not figured 
it out what the average of the overbreak would be, but from 20 per cent to 25 per 
cent of rock. 


220200 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Of the whole rock?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Of the whole rock?2—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be as much as 1,500,000 yards?—A. Yes, that would be as much 
as 1.500,000 yards. 

Q. How much of that could fairly be disputed? I suppose that is what we want 
to get at?—A. It is very hard to say what could be disputed. 

Q. Perhaps you do not know?—A. On account of the instructions that were 

Mr. POULIN. 
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previously given and upon which the contractors and the engineers were acting to 
allow all reasonable and unavoidable overbreak. These instructions were given. 

Q. I saw a little sketch here. I don’t know who made it or whether it had been 
put in, that little blue print of the overbreak. It gave me a better view of it than any 
I have seen yet. Is there much side hill work on District ‘F’?—A. There is con- 
siderable in some places. ; 

Q. You don’t follow for long distances the bank of a river anywhere, do you, as 
they did on District ‘B’?—A. No long river, but we run alongside of lakes. 

- Q. You run alongside of lakes?—A. A good many lakes. 

Q. Are the shores of those lakes usually bold or flat?—A. They are very bold. 

Q. Cliff formation ?—A. Cutting across of points and crossing bays. 

Q. Well, do you agree with what has been said as to the overbreak that is proper 
to be allowed—I think Mr. Grant gave evidence about it under this specification. Of 
course a question of that kind necessarily depends upon the specification. Have you 
seen that?—A. Yes. 


(Witness examines blue print). 


Q. Do you agree with that view as to the one side and the one place he has, 
marked as being overbreak which should not be allowed because of excessive blasting. 
The over side is marked ‘ overbreak which might or should properly be allowed be- 
cause unavoidable on account of the stratification or cleavage of the rock ?—A. Well, 
it represents—— 

Q. It is imaginary, of course?—A. It is imaginary; it represents the principle 
we would apply. 

Q. Do you agree with it?—A. Yes, I agree with that. 

Q. Do you know who prepared this? 

Mr. Cruarke.—That was Mr. Grant. 

Q. I was only going to lead up to this question; looking at the rock cutting 
shown on the right of the two in this blue print (Exhibit No. 76), did you encounter 
on your work in District F much rock of the character shown there in which un- 
avoidable overbreak must occur?—A. Yes, very much. 

Q. Is there much difference in different rock owing to the nature of it?—A. 
Yes, there is a great deal of difference, not only between different formations, but 
sometimes in different localities in the same kind of rock, in the same formation in 
different localities, and it may be more seamy in some places than it is in others. 

Yes?—A. And the exception is in heavy work like there is in District F where 
the work is to be rushed through they naturally had to have heavy shooting and it 
opened up all the seams that there were in the rock, and it was very difficult in 
fact to—— 

Q. Am I right in understanding that the rock excavation behind the slope line 
in this specification is properly allowed and measured to the contractor where the 
excess behind the line is necessary taken out?—<A. It was allowed, that is, the final 
returns were made allowing of overbreak outside the theoretical slope. 

Q. Outside the theoretical slope in all cases except where it was negligently 
blown out, or the removal of the excess quantity was due to the excessive use of 
explosives?—A. In those cases it was deducted, the engineers had instructions to 
deduct the same. 

Q. Now, did you take any steps upon your district to see whether the return, 
the estimates or progress estimates for work done conformed to the specifications? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do?—A. I visited the work several times—the first thing I 
did in taking charge of the district I went over it from one end to the other, and I 
took notes of every one of the cuts as it was, and I subsequently visited the work 
at different periods always in company with the division and resident engineers, and 
I always got all the information and asked for explanation as to what was done. 
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Q. Had you occasion in any instance to revise the estimates being made?—A. 
In some occasions I had occasion to tell them not to be so liberal, and on other 
occasions I told them to give more, that they were not doing what was right accord- 
ing to the specifications. 

Q. You were occasionally revising the estimates of the division engineers in 
both directions?—A. Yes. 

Q. You directed them in some cases to make deductions and in other cases to 
allow more than they had been allowing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, looking at these lists of things—it has been stated in the evidence,. I 
don’t know why attention has been directed to it more than any place else, but a. 
good deal has been said about the allowance of material from some borrow pits near 
Wabigoon?—A. Yes, that was the 

Q. Can you tell us anything about it that will be of use?—4A. Those borrow pits 
were in the clay country. 

Q. Yes?—A. That is where Mr. Lumsden said that he based his statements 
upon my evidence before the arbitrators as to my having changed the specifications. 

Q. Yes?—A. And that was in my having told the engineers in that vicinity 
to return the clay material allowing for a portion of about 10 or 20 miles which was 
practically all the earth material that there is there, 50 per cent of common ex- 
cavation and 50 per cent of loose rock. 

Q. Yes?—And that I took it upon myself. 

Q. Well, now, wait; was that the fact?—A. Yes, it is a fact. 

Q. Does that appear in that statement of yours ?—A. In my evidence it does. 

Q. In your evidence at page 104 of Exhibit 3 (a). Just show me the place that 
you are referring to first, get the statement.—A. It is on page 104. 

Q. Yes?—A. It is about the middle of the page (Reads): 

Q. Did you, on any occasion, give instructions to any of your engineers to 
classify borrow pits of clay, which were ploughed by teams of four or six horses 
as loose rock? 

Q. Yes, and the answer was: (Reads): 

A. I gave instructions to my division engineer on that portion near Wabi- 
goon river not to classify borrow pits which were ploughed by four or six horses, 
but I went over that portion of the work, and every time I went there there were 
eight horses and sometimes I saw six. The men that had been taken down there 
from the west were threatening to leave the work if some of them did not get 
loose rock. After discussions with the division and resident engineers, we came 
to agreement that it would be fair to allow them 50 per cent, of common and 50 
per cent of loose rock in those borrow pits. 

Now, I want to say this 

Q. Just explain what that was?—A. I want to say that Mr. Lumsden was aware 
of the fact eight months before he went up there as arbitrator, that I had discussed 
the matter with him in his own office at Ottawa, and told him of the difficulties that 
there were, and more than that, that plough test in the specifications 

Q. Would you allow me, you are getting a little ahead of the story. I want to 
know in the first place what the material was before you tell us that—A. It is a mix- 
ture, it is clay in different stratas, there are portions which could be ploughed with 
four or six horses, and there are other portions that could not be ploughed with less 
than eight horses. 

Q. Did it occur in the cuttings on the line?—A. In some of the cuttings. 

Q. Because what is mentioned there is borrow pits?—A. Well, it was borrow pits 
and cuts on that district. 

Q. You said about ten miles?—A. About ten miles. 

Q. It did not compose the whole of the material in the cuttings, did it?—A. No. 
some cuttings were solid rock, that is, there was clay on top of the solid rock. 

Mr. POULIN. 
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Q. Did it occur at intervals?—A. At intervals. 
Q. Along that distance of ten miles?—A. Yes, and there were some small cuttings 
which were all clay. 


Q. Then there were those borrow pits that are referred to?—A. They were taken 
on each side. 

Q. They were a widening of the cutting, were they, in this clay?—A. No, mostly 
the borrow pits were outside the right of way, extending in some instances one or 
two acres. 

Q. Before telling us what you said to Mr. Lumsden tell us just what you saw 
about the work itself while it was being carried on, and what you have summarized 
there in that statement about seeing horses at work. How often had you seen it your- 
self ?—A. I had seen it three or four times. 

Q. While the work was going on?—A. While the work was going on. 

Q. How were they excavating that material?—A. They were using teams, the 
portion that I paid special attention to at the time, they were scraping, using scrapers 
with horses, taking the material from those borrow pits into the embankment; in 
some places there were four horses which would plough about 3 or 4 inches at a time. 

Q. It was ploughed, and the clay when loosened was moved with scrapers and 
put into the embankment?—A. Yes; and in other places 

Q. About the ploughing, you say it would only move, four horses being used, 
would only move about how much?—A. Three or four inchs of the surface. 

Q. Yes, well, how much should a plough move, what would be the depth of the 
furrow ?—A. It should be from 8 to 10 inches, with a 10-inch grading plough, if it 
is good material and a good plough, four horses or six horses should take it right 
down to the depth: 

Q. To the depth of the share?—A. To the depth of the share or whatever you call 
it, that is a fair sample. j 

The Cuamman.—That is 10 inches?—A. With a 10-inch plough, besides if there 
are stones or boulders they might plough a certain distance to that depth, and then 
the plough would jump from one to the other. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Were there stones in this material?—A. In some places. 

Q. Did you ever see more than four horses?—A. I saw every time I was there, 
there were eight horses. 

Q. What sort of work did they do?—A. To my mind they didn’t do as well as I 
have seen two horses do in other places where it was common excavation. 

Q. Now tell me about this eight-horse plough test, is it usual anywhere to see 
eight horses on a plough, can they be used to advantage?—A. It is not. 

Q. Can you get eight horses to pull at once?—A. No. 

Q. It does not amount to eight horses as a force unless you can get them trained 
to pull together, I suppose?—A. That thing put in the specifications might do as a 
theoretical guide but it is not practicable. 

Q. I mean that eight horses on the end of a plough unless they all pull at once 
is not an eight-horse power?—A. No. 

Q. Did you answer that question as to whether you had ever seen eight horses 
used in ploughing?—A. I just saw it there. 

Q. You saw them there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Some one has suggested that that was gotten up as an exhibition for your 
benefit?—A. I made the remark myself to the contractor at the time. 

Q. You did, did you?—A. Yes, I made the remark to the contractor at the time, 
‘I suppose you have eight horses on for my benefit, because I happen to be here to see 
it? And he said, ‘No, I have been using them now and then.’ 
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Q. Would it not be a proper occasion, if it is a proper test, to put on eight horses 
when the district engineer was about to see it done 1—A. It would be. : 

Q. I mean if it is a test of any value the proper time to apply it if the material 
is in dispute would be when the Board’s engineers are there to see?—A. Their answer 
was that they did it at other times, not only that, but the engineers in charge told me 
that they had eight horses on at other times. 

Q. Well, are six horses used to advantage?—A. Six horses are better than eight. 

Q. In this work?—A. And four horses are better when four horses could do the 
work. 

Q. It is more easy to get the four horses to stand together and to work together 
and pull together, I suppose. Is the grading plough you speak of a larger affair, or 
does it differ from the farm plough?—A. It is practically made the same way, only 
a little larger. 

Q. Is it stronger or heavier?—A. It is stronger too, but they have a great deal 
larger plough than this 10-inch grading plough. 

Q. You speak of seeing them move 3 or 4 inches at the time you were there; 
could they move more or could you see them at other times moving more than that 
depth of this material?—A. I have seen them start with more, you know they will 
start a team, they have four or six good horses going, they will start a team with a 
plough and there will be a couple of men driving them, and when the team is starting 
they will take a certain depth and one man will jump on the beam of the plough to 
make it go down deeper, and the horses go probably 50 or 60 feet, and then they will 
stop. ; í 

Q. Why ?—A. Because it is too hard, they are exhausted, they will pull up. 

Q. Just as you will see a team stop going up a heavy hill?—A. Yes, and they 
will stop to get their breath. 

Q. That is spoken of here by you or some of the other engineers; he says that 
when it is spoken of as material which could be moved by a plough having six or 
eight horses that it means that they will do a day’s work?—A. Yes, it means that 
they will do it continuously, but if the team starts at work, a team of two, four or six 
horses, and if they are idle a large part of the time that is not ploughing. 

Q. No, perhaps not. Well, after all, isn’t it a question of judgment as to the 
ease or difficulty of moving the material? Can you apply a mechanical test of that 
kind that will be of any great value?—A. That is exactly what I maintain, that that 
plough test is not practicable. 

Q. Unless it means that if it can be ploughed at all then you must classify it 
as common excavation, that would be the result, wouldn’t it?—A. Well, if it can’t be 
ploughed at all it will be returned as loose rock. 

Q. I use the other illustration, if it can be ploughed then it is common excaya- 
tion.—A. Well, if that can be ploughed, but if portions of it can’t be ploughed that 
is where the engineer has to use his judgment. 

Q. Supposing a portion of such cut or borrow pit could be ploughed by the 
means indicated in the specification and another portion of it could not, what would 
be the proper method of returning that cut ?—A. If it was in a place where you could 
determine the different stratas it could be easily separated. 

Q. If it be a simple case, for instance, if the lower half of the cut could not be 
ploughed and the other half could, it would be only a question of measurement ?—A. 
It would be only a question of measurement, but take a borrow pit where it might 
be only two or three feet all over the borrow pit, and there might be layers where it 
is softer, and there are other layers that are hard, the only fair way of arriving at 
a just, fair and equitable estimate is by percentage. 


Q. Now we come to your conclusion on this. What happened after that? You 


say you had a discussion with the division and resident engineers, what led up to 
Mr. POULIN. ; 
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that?—A. It was that the subcontractors who were there were threatening to leave 
the work. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because they could not make, they were saying they could not 
make their board, they could not make their living. 

Q. They could not make their living moving that material?—A. Moving that 
material at the price of common excavation. 

Q. At the price of common excavation, yes, and A. After discussing and 
watching the proceedings of the different gangs that were there over the whole dis- 
tance 

Q. That is over the whole ten miles I would suppose you mean ?—A. Over 
the whole ten miles I came to that conclusion that it would be a fair and equitable 
thing to return 50 per cent common excavation and 50 per cent loose rock. 

Q. Then you came to that agreement, as you say here, I take it the way it is put 
that was an agreement between you and the resident and division engineers ?—A. To 
return it as such. 

Q. Was there any agreement with the contractor ?—A. Nothing at all, there was 
not a word with the contractors about it, and the Chief Engineer was informed of that 
immediately. 

Q. Now we are getting to the point, you say you notified Mr. Lumsden of that, 
was that notification verbally, or in writing?—A. It was verbal, I discussed all these 
things with him. 

Q. At what time?—A. The first time I came to Ottawa, afterwards in the fall 
of 1908. 

Q. Another circumstance you speak of there, would it have been to the advan- 
tage of the work if the sub-contractors had left the work?—A. Certainly not. 

Q. Was that an idle threat made, do you think, or do you think 2—A. No, 
I do not think it was idle; I suppose we could have always had other contractors, but 
it was towards the end of the season, and if they had stopped work that work could 
not have been carried on until the following summer. 

Q. Was it desirable to keep these men there at the work?—A. Certainly, if the 
work was to be completed . ' 

Q. Can you tell us if that figures in Mr. Lumsden’s particulars, and what he 
says about it? Just tell us what, if he says anything about it, what it is he says 
and what the measurement of it is?—A. I don’t think he has anything on that. 

Q. Well, perhaps you had better look at that list; it appears on page 79 and the 
following pages of the evidence in this case. There is a reference to a borrow pit 
at station 11432—A. That is not there at all. The place I mean is from mile 65 to 
mile 75, and that station you refer to is about mile 22. No, Mr. Lumsden went over 
that portion of the work with Mr. Woods, but he has not put it in any of these lists. 

Q. It is not mentioned in these lists at all, you are quite sure of that2—A. I 


am quite sure. 
By Mr. Moss: 
Q. This ploughing and scraping he mentions in these lists has no reference at 
all to this borrow pit you are speaking about?—A. No. 


Committee rose at 6 p.m. 


April 19, 1910. 
The committee resumed at 8.30 p.m. 
Mr. S. R. Pourty’s examination continued. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Before leaving the subject of the materials at Wabigoon, which you say you 
decided to allow half loose rock and half common excavation for, was there any other 
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instance on the work in which you made that sort of an allowance for similar material, 
or was it only at that one place?—A. That was the only place where we made it 
uniform for that ten miles. That is the only place. 

Q. Was there any other place where clay or similar material was allowed partly 
loose rock because of the difficulty of ploughing it?—A. Yes, there were some other 
places especially where clay was taken out during the winter. 

Q. Where clay was taken out during the winter?—A. That is, it was in a frozen 
state. : 
Q. I will ask you about that presently; was there any other place, except the 
ten miles you have spoken of, where part of the clay was allowed as loose rock on 
account of its being difficult?—A. Well, it was indurated clay; it was returned as 
loose rock. 

Q. You understand that definition includes indurated clay as loose rock, but it 
is coupled, as I understand, with the qualification that it must be too hard to plough? 
—A. Indurated clay is always too hard to plough. 

Q. Is it always too hard to plough with the test that is made there, of a plough 
drawn by six horses, properly handled?—A. Portions of it might be ploughed, but 
it would not be a paying thing for any one to keep wearing their horses out in doing 
so. 

Q. And then the answer you have given this afternoon applies to that; you 
would exercise your judgment and allow a portion of such material as loose rock ?— 
A. Yes, I would. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. But if you could plough it with six horses, without blasting, would you call 
that loose rock?—A. The specification does not require any blasting when.the plough 
test is put on, you know. The plough test is sufficient to return it as loose rock; 
that is, provided that the clay is in such a hard state that six horses well handled: 
cannot plough it, it is to be returned as loose rock. 

Q But is there not in clause 35 something else necessary? That is, if it can 
“be ploughed...... without the necessity of blasting?—A. Yes, if it can be ploughed 
without the necessity of blasting. 

Q. Is it not common excavation then?—A. If it can be ploughed with six 
horses ? ; 

Q. Yes, and without the necessity of blasting?—A. Yes, but if it cannot be 
ploughed with six horses, that does not mean to say that you require to blast it, 
because when once it is blasted you don’t require to plough it. You see, you don’t 


have to blast clay before you plough it. Once it is ploughed it is shaken up, and- 


then in working scrapers you don’t use blasting at all. It is simply when clay is 
worked from the face of the cut; that you shoot it, you blast it to save picking, and 
the men use the shovel then; it is generally loaded with shovels. 

Q. That is, after it is loosened up?—A. Yes, after it has been blasted. 

Q. But suppose you cannot move it with six horses, do you blast then?—A. 
Well, not as a rule. : 

Q. How do you get it out?—A. Very seldom, if it can’t be moved with eight 
horses—except that it is in a cut. You don’t go into borrow pits. 

Q. But in a cut?—A. Then it is blasted and taken off in cars and loaded with 
shovels. 

Q. If you do not move it with six horses, as dt is here, then you move it by 
blasting ?—A. By blasting. 

Q. Then. is it considered that if six horses won’t move it, it is so hard that it 
must be blasted?—A. Yes, that is the point. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. If I catch the point, you say that that would not be so in borrow pits; you 
Mr. POULIN. 
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5 would not blast in borrow pits?—A. No, we would not go into a borrow pit where 
io it is so hard as that. 

Q. You would look for another borrow pit?—A. We would look for another 
borrow pit. 

Q. The difference in the condition is that a cutting has to be got out, no mat- 
ter how hard?—A. Yes. 

Q. But a borrow pit is a selected point?—A. A borrow pit is a selected point. 
a z And if it cannot be blasted there, you would look for some other place?—- 

Yes: 

Q. Perhaps, having said that, you could tell us why it became advisable to allow 
part loose rock for the borrow pits that you were speaking of this afternoon whichį 
could not be removed by the plough with six horses; that was not blasted, I suppose? 
—A. No, it was not blasted. 

Q` It was really moved by the plough, only it was moved with difficulty 2—A. 
With difficulty, and sometimes with eight horses. 

Q. With the disadvantage of time and labour; that is the fact about it?—A. 
Yes, and sometimes with eight horses. 

Q. Was it difficult or more expensive to find a suitable borrow pit that could 
with the ordinary use of the plough to get the material that you wanted?—A. Well, 
not in the immediate neighbourhood. It would have been too far for them to haul with 
scrapers. 

Q. And what would follow from that? If your borrow pit had not been near 
enough to haul with scrapers did that add any expense as a condition?—A. Well, 
there is one point which would have to be explained in those cases, Mr. Chrysler. 
It is that, supposing that there is a big fill to be made-up, and that we didn’t get 
sufficient material to make up that embankment, then we would have to resort to 

_ temporary trestle with train fill, which would cost 52 cents per yard. Now, in taking 
a borrow pit that way 

Q. Composed of the sort of material you have been speaking of ?—A. Yes, and 
where we have to allow a certain amount of loose rock, it gets below the train haul 
price and the work is done before the train gets there, and it is ready to—— 

Q. If the facts are as you have stated them, you really have a choice, which you 
exercise?—A. Yes, and it is cheaper in the end, and the work is completed by. the 
time that we would get there with the track. 

Q. You get the advantage of having the work done more quickly, having it done 
I suppose that fall instead of the next spring or summer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at a saving of expense?—-A. At a saving of expense. 

Q. Although itis costing more than it would have cost if you could have got 
borrow pits requiring only common excavation to move the material?—A. Yes, it 
would have, but the things don’t exist in that neighbourhood. 

Q. Then you referred to and anticipated the question I was going to ask about 
the allowance for frozen material. Were there cases in which earth, or material that 
would properly be classed as common excavation if moved in the open season, in 
summer, was directed or authorized by you to be allowed as loose rock or solid rock? 
—A. Not as solid rock. 

Q. Because of being frozen material?—A. Not as solid rock but as loose rock. 

Q. Under what circumstances was that allowance authorized?—A. That was 
general before I went up there. There was a circular issued by my predecessor, Mr. 
Hodgins, which had been sanctioned by Mr. Lumsden at a meeting of Mr. Lumsden 

= and the district engineer in Kenora in February, 1907, and a circular was issued by 
Major Hodgins. I didn’t know until after, but I interpreted the specification to 
say that when the work had to be done in the winter, under the engineer’s instruc- 
tion, that frozen material would be returned—could not be ploughed, had to be 
blasted, and had to be returned as loose rock. 
Q. I think that instruction has already been put in—— 
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Mr. CLARKE.—I think Mr. Lumsden said he allowed them solid rock when it was 


frozen on the outside. 


Mr. Moss.—No, loose rock. 
Mr. CurysLer.—The letter printed on page 322 of the proceedings, Exhibit 59, 


is dated May 20, 1909, but it is not the same as the circular. 


Witness.—I don’t think this circular was put in before. 
Mr. Curyster.—No, we have not seen this before in this case. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Then this is the circular to which you refer?—A. Yes. 
Q.. The date below is February, 1907, added in pencil?—A. I just addel it on 


there. I have not got-the copy but that is the memo. taken on the other side of the 
date that the discussion took place (February 8) and it was issued the next day. 


Q. Ths is the circular signed by Mr. Hodgins and issued on District ‘ F * before 


you went there?—A. Yes. 


EXHIBIT No. 105. 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT ENGINEER. 
Circular No. 124. 
DIVISION ENGINEERS. 


Dear Sirs,—The following is a memo. of discussion, re ‘ Overbreak, &c.’:— 


` Overbreak.—All slides, any overbreak caused by seams in rock, in fact, any 

overbreak which is unavoidable, or not due to misplaced holes or overloading. 
The above to be allowed as solid rock. 

Classification.—Loose rock’ allowed for material overlying rock cuts which is - 
frozen during the winter. This refers to actual amount of frozen material only. 

Timber and Cement.—Timber and cement delivered on commissioners’ pro- 
perty will be allowed for as material delivered. 

Estimate-——Monthly estimates given to include slides or overbreak, as above 
mentioned, in fact to be as reasonable as possible especially when opening cuts. 

Clay.—No decision arrived at relating to classification of clay. Refer to 
higher authority if dispute arises. 

‘(Extract from letter from G. A. Knowlton, Div. Engr., G.T.P., to W. E. 
Mann, Asst. Engr., Kenora, dated Feb. 5th.) : 

‘Regarding the matter of overbreak. The practice I have used on the Lake 
Superior branch is as follows:—Where seam occur in rock cuts, extending and 
taking out all rock back of the slope lines for the safety of trains, the same has 
been paid for in full at solid rock prices. I do not consider that any standard 
percentage could be laid down on all cuts as they will vary, and the only way I 
see is for the man to use his own judgment, and see that his resident engineers 
are thoroughly posted in regard to the loading and shooting of all blasts in the 
cut. I will state further, however, that material taken from rock cuts in the 
shape of overbreak, where necessary to be used in embankment, unless it is very 
largely in excess, I have allowed rock prices. Other cuts where powder has been 
used excessively, and large overbreak has been caused from the same, rock prices 
have not or will not be allowed,’ 

Yours truly, 
A. E. Hopes, 


Per J. A. Heaman, 


District Engineer. 
February, 1907. 


Mr. POULIN. 
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eae of discussion re overbreak, &e., District Engineer’s Office, February 
8, 1908. 


Overbreak.—All slides, any overbreak caused by seams in Rk. in fact any 
overbreak which is unavoidable or not due to misplaced holes or overloading. 
The above to be allowed as solid rock. 

Classification.—Loose rock allowed for material overlying Rock Cuts, which 
is a during this winter. This refers to the actual amount of frozen material 
only. 

Timber and Cement.—Delivered on commissioners’ property will be allowed 
for as material delivered. 

Estimates (monthly).—Given to include slides or overbreak as above men- 
tioned, in fact to be as liberal as reasonably possible, especially when opening 
cuts. 

: Clay.—No decision arrived at relating to classification of clay. Refer to 
higher authority if dispute arises. 


(Original of this document is in the vault in District ‘F’ office. 


Q. You told us just now that you found that such a circular had been issued 
before your taking charge of the work; so far as the frozen material is concerned, there 
are two sentences in this circular (Exhibit 105) which refer to the subject. On the 
first page in that formal circular, opposite the side note ‘classification’ we have this:— 

Loose rock allowed for material overlying rock cuts which is frozen during 
the winter. This refers to actual amount of frozen material only?2—A. Yes. 


Q. Then you know that Mr. Lumsden spoke of that, and he seemed to think that 
earth, common excavation, had been allowed where the surface was frozen only ?—A. 
The surface? 

Q. Yes, the upper part, the part exposed to the air, and also the material below 
not frozen?—A. I don’t believe Mr. Lumsden ever made any calculations to see 
whether he was correct in his statement or not. That is not what I understand, nor 
what the inspections were. 

Q. What was the principle that you applied?—A. That the portion that was 
frozen was to be returned as loose rock. 

Q. As stated in this circular?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which you found had been issued by your predecessor?—A. Yes, but I didn’t 
only apply to the rock cuts; whenever there were any cuts or any work that had 
to be done in the winter, whether it was rock cuts underlying or whether it was earth * 
cuts, if it was earth cut to be rushed through that winter, my instructions were to re- 
turn the material in the state and condition that it wag at the time it was being taken 
out; and the Chief Engineer was perfectly aware of the position that I took in giving 
those instructions when the work had to be carried through. 

Q. Did you give any instructions in writing?—A. No. 

Q. You did not issue any circular like this?—A. No. 

Q. But you instructed verbally?—A. I instructed verbally. 

Q. And permitted your division engineers to allow for frozen material in earth 
cuttings taken out in winter?—A. Yes. : Í 

Q. Does that mean where you instructed or ordered or pressed them to do the 
work in winter ?—A. To do the work in the winter. The work in the first winter that 
I was out there—— 

Q. That is the winter of 1907-8?7—A. Yes, most of the cuts had to be opened up 
during that winter, whether they were rock cuts or not; the work had to be carried 
through, and I gave those instructions, and Mr. Lumsden, the Chief Engineer, knew 
perfectly well that I had given those instructions; I told him several times, and he 
always told me that I was perfectly correct in the position I was taking, that I was 
justified in doing so. 
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Q. I am not sure whether he states it differently; he says over and over again 
in his evidence that he authorized and intended that earth frozen should be allowed as 
rock where it was necessary to uncover a rock cutting—at the entrance, as he put it, 
to rock cutting; I am not sure whether he agreed that any excavation wholly in earth 
should be allowed; you say that was so?—A. Well, even if he did not give it specifi- 
cally, the specifications, if the work has to be taken out during the winter—— 

Q. What is the clause in the specification to which you refer?—A. 35. When 
material cannot be ploughed it has to be returned as loose rock; and no sixteen teams 
of horses will plough frozen material—no sixteen horses will do it; it is impossible 
to do it. 

Q. I suppose we need hardly ask whether the climate in that region is severe in 
winter ?—A. Well, as a rule there are practically seven months during the year where 
the earth is frozen from two to three feet deep. 

Q. The second page of this paper (Exhibit 105) contains what appears to be a 
copy of a memorandum of discussion held at the district engineer’s office on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1907; of course you were not present at that?—A. No, that is six months 
before I was up there. 

Q. This is part of the circular, apparently attached to it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it contains this further statement with regard to the frozen material :-— 


Loose rock allowed for material overlying rock cuts, which is frozen during 
this winter. 


That is exactly the same thing. Then:— 


This refers to the actual amount of frozen material only. 


That seems to show merely that the subject was first discussed in the district 
engineer’s office, and then the circular issued embodying the result?—A. Yes, those 
are the notes that were taken by the secretary there, and then it was put in the form 
of a circular issued 

Q. For the benefit of those who were not present?—A. Well, as instructions 
from the district engineer to the division engineers. 

Q. Then that was your practice with regard to the frozen material excavated 
during the winter of 1907-8?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any instance of it after that winter—1908-9?—A. There was very 
little, but there was some in 1909. 

Q. Now, there is in this circular also a memorandum as to overbreak arrived at 
“in the same time, and covered by the same circular :— 


All slides, any overbreak caused by seams in rock, in fact any overbreak 
which is unavoidable and not due to misplaced holes or overloading. The above 
to be allowed as solid rock. 

And further down :— 


Estimates (monthly) given to include slides or overbreak as above men- 
tioned, in fact to be as liberal as reasonably possible especially when opening 
cuts. 


Those two sentences also are taken from the circular issued by Mr. Hodgins?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you follow this circular in regard to overbieak LN They do—the resi- 
dent and division engineers had adopted the returning of overbreak before I went 
there based upon that circular, and they still so continued until the end. 

Q. You did not change the practice that you found?—A. No; this circular had 
been issued after consultation with the Chief Engineer, and the district and the dvi- 
sion engineers of District ‘F,’ and was the result of the conference which took place 
at Kenora. That embodied the views of the Chief Engineer as well as of the district 

Mr. POULIN. 
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engineers, and this circular was issued and the engineers commenced to return the 
work according to that circular from the month of February, 1907. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Whenever you speak of the Chief Engineer, you mean Mr. Lumsden?—A. Mr. 
Lumsden, the Chief Engineer at the time—the ex-chief engineer, I suppose. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Now, did Mr. Lumsden visit the work while you were district engineer on 
HW -<—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of course, we know he was there upon the arbitration in June?—A. He was 
there before then, too. 

Q. He was there about the beginning of June, 1909?—A. Yes, he was there pre- 

_vious to that. He was there from 25th February to 5th March, 1908; from the 29th 
May to the 10th June, 1908; from the 23rd October to 4th November, 1908; from the 
17th April to the 27th April, 1909; and from the 19th May to the 23rd Jae. that 
was the time of the arbitration. 

Q. How many times does that make, excluding the time when he went there with 
his fellow-arbitrators?—A. Four times, and one of those was when he went up with 
Mr. Woods, the 29th May to the 10th June. 

Q. Now, how much work did he visit on those occasions?—A. On the 25th Febru- 
ary to the 5th March he came up on special invitation to visit the Dutton cut at mile 
132 for the purpose of arranging matters for the carrying out of that work day and 
night. That was the key to the whole situation. It was 

Q. One of the heavy pieces of work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it in a strategical position?—A. Yes. 

Q. Preventing the connecting of work east and west of it?—A. East and west; 
that was the point that was supposed to hold the laying of the track through at one 
time. 

Q. That was the first of the dates you mentioned there?—A. Yes, that was 
shortly after I went up there, about four months after. I asked him to come up to 
discuss that point. 

Q. Did he see any other place except the Dutton cut at that time?—A. No, that 
is the only place; especially to visit that point. 

Q. Then the next visit was in April, 1908?—A. In May; from May to the 10th 
June. That is the time he went with Mr. Woods. That was the time of the Hodgins 
investigation. I was down here at the time. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Woods made a visit to the work, but you were not with 
him?—A. No. He went up to settle certain cases of classification which had been 
objected to up to that time, from Canyon lake to the Wabigoon river, and he also 
visited the eastern portion of Pelican Falls, that first half mile cut. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. About 160 to 188?—A. Yes, station 160 to 188. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Then the next visit?—A. The next visit was 23rd October to the 4th Noyem- 
. 1908. 
— Q- What part of the work?—A. He went over the whole distance from Winnipeg 
to the Winnipeg river, 115 miles. Portions of it were made on the train, and over 
the whole division 8 and a portion of division 7 we walked over the work—the work 
was all completed. 

Q. Walked over the work?—A. Yes, the work was practically completed. 

Q. Were you discussing then the returned estimates for the work?—a. Yes, he 
had the division and the resident engineers walk along with us and he got the quan- 
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tities, all he wanted. He got the statement of the classification, and he had the 
statement of overbreak given to him, and he never objected to any of it. 

Q. Well, was he there for the purpose of revising it? Was that part of his work 
at the time?—A. No, but he was there as Chief Engineer, and he surely should have 
satisfied himself that everything was correct. 

Q. He was examining at all events?—A. He was examining it. 

Q. Examining on the ground?—A. On the ground. 

Q. And estimates which were made up to that time and upon work which, so far 
as the excavation was concerned. A. Was practically completed. 

Q. What stations would mark the crossing of the Winnipeg river?—A. It is 
mile 135; station 55. i 

Q. On the second series?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where does that series begin ?—A. Just commences about a mile west of 
the Winnipeg river. 

Q. And numbers which way ?—A. Eastward. That is mile 135. You see, going 
west there is another series there starting at zero and finishing at 610 right at the 
river. The series overlaps. 

Q. Does it start at Superior Junction and run to the Winnipeg river?—A. No, 
it commences at some point west, about ten miles. It was a short piece where 
the chainage was broken. It is not continuous chainage. Mile 135 will identify it. 

Q. I think we have only one more visit by Mr. Lumsden to refer to. That was 
in the spring of 1909, I think ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What date was it?—A. The 17th to the 27th of April, 1909. 

Q. Were you there on that occasion when Mr. Lumsden was there?—A. Yes, 
but I don’t think he was over the work, except—yes, he was over part of the same 
ground on Division 8. 

Q. That is west—west of the Winnipeg river?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, you gave us in a letter, Mr. Poulin, a report of what took place 
when Mr. Lumsden and the other two arbitrators were appointed for the purpose of 
carrying on the arbitration, and I suppose that contains your views and impressions 
of what occurred then. It is dated June 22, 1909, and is already filed as an exhibit? 
—A. Yes. It is in the return to parliament (Sess. paper No. 42a), page 21. 

Q. Then, on June 22, you wrote a letter describing the visit by Mr. Schreiber, 
Mr. Kelliher and Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Saying that they had gone over a distance of about 195 miles. I do not 
want you to repeat the statements that are contained in the report, but did you take 
part in the discussion as to the returns?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Upon the estimates for the work?—A. Not at all. I was not consulted at all. 

Q. Did you accompany the arbitrators?—A. I accompanied them as an orna- 
ment. 

Q. You say that ‘Division Engineer Richan and Messrs. McHugh and Phillips 
accompanied us and read the quantities and showed the cross-sections whenever they 
were wanted.’ So that the information in the possession of your staff was furnished? 
—A. Yes. They read the quantities and showed the cross-sections. 

Q. But neither you nor they were asked for any explanation ?—A. No. The ex- 
planations were always taken in the evening as evidence. 

Q. It was under those conditions that you made the statement which was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lumsden and which was also printed in the evidence?—A. Yes, sir. 
That was after we got through to Winnipeg. 

Q. That was taken at Winnipeg?—A. At Winnipeg, when the whole trip was 
ove. ne 
Q. But as you were on the work and passing the different portions of it you were 
not asked for any explanation?—A. No. It was understood—Mr. Lumsden told me 
before the inspection started that there was to be no discussion or no explanation 
given at all on the work. 

Mr -POUAGENE 
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Q. Did he say why?—A. No. He did not say why. It was a matter of arrange- 
ment between the arbitrators themselves, I understood. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Well, do you adhere to the statements contained in that report ?—A. Yes, sir, 
to every word of it. 

Q. You state in that report that you were instructed by the Board through the 
engineer and the assistant chief engineer to rush the work to completion, and that 
is true, is it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any change in your practice, or in your views, arising out of the 
sending out by Mr. Lumsden of the interpretation as to assembled rock which he 
issued in January, 1908?—A. There was no change practically from the interpretation 
that I put on the specification myself. There was a change as to the practice that 
I had been used to beforehand, working under different specifications; but the moment 
I arrived on the work, Mr. Lumsden asked me to send my interpretation and I sent 
it to him. 

Q. Has that been put in, your original interpretation? I think not?—A. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Smrtna. You might look, Mr. Poulin, at the letter dated November 8, 1907. 
We will put it in as an exhibit. 


EXHIBIT No. 106. 
Q. (Reads) :— 
; Kenora, ONT., November 8, 1907. 
“H. D. LUMSDEN, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 


_ DEAR SR — 

In answer to your request, your file 7787. 

I have not yet had time to go over the estimates in detail. I returned here 
from my trip over the line on October 30, and it takes almost all my time to 
catch up to the correspondence, because I have to go through files of from 20 
to 30 letters before I can grasp the subject in order to answer it. 

I may say that in going over the line I took notes at every one of the cuts 
without passing many comments. - I had detail sheet estimates with me, and in 
some cases I told the division engineers they had been rather liberal; in other 
eases I thought they had used a broom over the cuts to gather the earth. I was 
then using my judgment as I have been in the habit of doing on similar work 
during the last thirty years, without paying any special attention to the wording 
of the clauses referred to in your two letters, viz.: 34, 35 and 36.’ 


Those are the clauses of the specification?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that letter was written a few weeks after you had arrived there?—A. 
Just one month after I had arrived there. 

Q. (Reads) :— 

I must say my eyes opened out when I read them carefully, and I am sur- 
prised at the different ways in which they can be interpreted; so much so that I 
think it will require a well worded definition in order to enable us to understand 
plainly what is meant. 

Take clause 34. Why has the word ‘ masses’ been used, instead of the usual 
boulders or loose rock measuring more than one cubic yard? I maintain it can 
rightly mean ‘ masses of rocks cemented together,’ which, in the judgment of the 
engineer may be best removed by blasting. Otherwise, loose rocks, measuring 
more than one cubic yard and up to two yards, moved by derrick without having 
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been first blasted, would have to and must be returned as loose rock and not solid 
rock. 

Please bear in mind I am not saying I have acted, or intend to act, according 
to that interpretation, which I fairly believe is the only possible one to any one 
who has not been conversant with specification and practice under the same clause 
differently worded. ; 

This is then supposed to be left to the judgment of the engineer, and it is 
borne out by the last two lines of clause 35, which say that although blasting may 
be occasionally resorted to, it shall still be classified as ‘loose rock.’ This I 
claim was put in to give the engineer a check over the contractors, so that they 
cannot claim solid rock every time they put in a blast. 

The same clause 35 defines that loose rock may be remoyed by hand pick or 
bar, although the contractor may resort to occasional blasting. Still, the engineer 
in his discretion may return it as loose rock, but not so when blasting is absolutely 
necessary. 

According to this clause, which gives power to an engineer to call cemented 
gravel (mark well, not cemented boulders) indurated clay and other material that 
cannot be ploughed, &e., loose rock. 

It is not on account of the geological formation of a boulder, or of the dif- 
ferent constituent ingredients which form the composition of these different 
materials which classifies them as loose rock; but it is due to the fact that their 
removal costs as much as that which has hitherto been classified as loose rock, 
when loose rock alone in the form of a boulder, one cubic foot upwards to 99-100 
of a cubic yard was to be returned as loose rock. 

If such is the case, then an engineer who is the judge upon the work, and has 
to use his judgment, cannot, if he wants to be logical and consistent, do other- 
wise than return as solid rock masses of cemented boulders which cannot be re- 
moved without blasting, and which are not covered by any other clause in the 
specifications than 34. 

‘Time is the essence of the contract.’ You order a contractor to open a rock 
cut, which has two or three feet of earth and boulders stripping frozen solid to the 
ledge. How is an engineer to return that? 

We have wet clay cut where teams after an hour’s work will get mired, and 
five to ten horses could not stand to plough. How are we to return this? 

There is nothing to cover these cases, and I could cite a great number of 
others. 

The only thing, if I remember well, is that, at a convention of American en- 
gineers, gathered to discuss classification a few years ago, it was resolved that 
only three items, rock, loose rock, and earth, should be used; but it was also put 
forward by a majority present that when any material would arise on which the 
classification was not explicit, or which was not fully covered by the specifications, 
the engineer should classify it under the heading to which it belonged, from a 
computation of the cost of its removal. 

As I said before, I did not act according to those views, but simply as I have 
been in the habit of doing in every case, and my notes on every cut were more 
to guide me when I looked into the details. 

But from what has taken place I will now ask you, before I do anything or 
suggest any change in the classification to my division engineers, to send me in 
writing, in black and white, what interpretation you yourself put on these clauses; 
or else come up with Mr. Woods and we will thresh the thing out to a fine point 
at which we can all understand where we are at and when I will know what is 
required of a district engineer. 

Yours truly, 
S: R. POULIN, 
Mr. POULIN. District Engineer. 
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Now that letter was written on the 8th November, 1907, and we learn from Mr. Doucet 

that the conference at La Tuque on District ‘B’ took place about the 25th of October, 

just preceding by two weeks the date of this letter, and that an interpretation was 

sent out by Mr. Lumsden, the first edition of it in September, 1907, and the finally 
` revised edition in January, 1908.—A. It was sent out on J anuary 14, 1908. 

Q. Did you have any direct reply from Mr. Lumsden to this letter?—A. The 
only reply that I had was the circular issued on January 14, and an invitation to 
come to Ottawa for January 20, 

Q. Did you have any reply to your request that Mr. Lumsden should come up 
with Mr. Woods to thresh the thing out?—A. No. I never had. 

Q. Well, how far did Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation, when it appeared in Jan- 
uary, 1908, agree with the views which you put forward in this letter ?—A. Well, it 
agrees so far as masses of cemented material are concerned. That is the interpreta- 
tion that I said could be put on that clause 34 at the time. It covered that and it 
covered portions of the work upon which there had been some diversity of opinion 
before I went to Kenora. 

Q. You received an invitation to come to Ottawa to see Mr. Lumsden in regard 
to—A. It was to discuss his letter accompanying the blue print diagram. 

Q. We have no letter in these printed proceedings which is addressed to you. 
Have you got the letter?—A. No. I don’t think I have the letter here, but I received 
_it. anyway. I don’t know whether it was a letter or a telegram. I know that I came 
down at any rate. 

Q. You came down, and did you see Mr. Lumsden then?—A. I saw Mr. Lums- 
den on the 29th, we had a meeting. 

Q. The 29th of A. The 29th of January. : 

Q. And what took place then?—A. It was on account of the difficulty of mea- 
surements. The other district engineers and myself explained to Mr. Lumsden that 
where he insisted on measurements being taken, in a great many cases it was alto- 
gether impossible. It was not practicable, and that is the reason Mr. Lumsden sup- 
plemented his letter by adding at the bottom ‘except where in the judgment of the 
engineer it is impracticable.’ 

Q. Where measurements are impracticable?—A. Yes. 

Q. We had a letter dated January 30, following that meeting, from Mr. Lums- 
den to Mr. Doucet, which was put in as an exhibit. Mr. Doucet was present at that 
meeting, at least I suppose he was, he gave us an account of a meeting on the same 
date?—A. That is the very same meeting that I refer to. I was present there. 

Q. The letter to Mr. Doucet has already been put in. He wrote a letter to you 
in the same terms?—<A. Yes. 

Q. The letter to Mr. Doucet is exhibit number 21 and it is to be found on page 
161 of these proceedings. We will take a couple of sentences at the end of that 
letter. (Reads) :— 


Measurements must be made and full notes be kept showing such classifica- 
tion on cross-sections where rock or other classified material is met with in large 
quantities, or by measurements made by an assistant, of rock or loose rock in 
boulders. In short, actual measurements shall be made of all classified material 
returned, and not by percentages, except in cases where measurements are 
impracticable in the judgment of the engineer in charge. 


_ A. Yes, sir, that is right. 
Q. That followed the discussion of- the subject?—A. That followed the discus- 
sion, 
Q. Which took place on the previous day, 29th January, 1908?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, you wrote to Mr. Lumsden, you say, that measurement was in some 
cases impracticable. Can you tell us what the cases were which you placed before 
him as instances of its being impracticable to measure?—A. That is, supposing there 
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is only the face of the cut, and as the work is being carried on, especially in the 
winter months, that it is blasted out and they put a shot underneath by digging a 
hole in the form of a ‘T; or what they call a coyote. When that is blown up it is 
practically impossible to measure it. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because the material is all separated. 

Q. By the blast?—A. By the blast. It is all disintegrated, loosened up. 

Q. Well, you can tell something about it?—A. You can’t measure it, but you 
can do it by percentage. That is a case where it is not practicable to measure. 

Q. You can tell whether it is wholly or in part composed of boulders?—A. 
Boulders, and whether it is cemented together. You have the face to see. 

Q. You have the face before the blast is taken out?—A. Yes, before the blast is 
taken out and you have the two sides after the shot has gone. There are always the 
two sides before they are trimmed. And then there is the material that has got to 
be taken out. You can see that as it is being taken out, because the engineer in 
charge is there almost daily. : 

Q. These are all the elements which assist the engineer 2—A. In forming an 
opinion. 

Q. In forming his judgment. But what you contend, and did contend, I suppose, 
at the meeting on 29th January, 1908, was that actual measurement was not 2 
—A. Was not practicable. 

Q. In the case of work done under those conditions. Now, you are speaking in 
all this evidence that you have just been giving with regard to assembled rock, are 
you?—A. Yes. y 

Q. Is there any difficulty in measuring and ascertaining the proper measurement 
of rock in ledges?—A. No. There is none whatever in the case of ledge, solid ledge. 

Q. Has that been done upon District ‘F’ under your direction (eA. It has all 
been measured and cross-sections taken. 

Q. That is, the ledge rock?—A. Ledge rock. 

. By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. Before you pass from that. What became of your inquiry as to clay in which 
the horses would get mired?—A. There was no answer given to that. 

Q. Well, after you met Mr. Lumsden was it discussed with him in Ottawa ?—A. 
No, it was never discussed. 

Q. There was nothing more said about it?—A. Nothing more said about it.. 

Q. What did you do about the matter then, how was this material classified ?— 
A. Wherever it happened I believe they simply stopped and waited until it dried up, 
or else the cuts were taken out in the winter. In a great many places where the cut 
was worked from the face it might be ten or twelve feet deep and they worked it in 
cars or carts instead of using scrapers; and this cut, working from a face like that, 
in the winter can be passably dried. Naturally there will be a certain portion of 
the top which will be frozen. 

Q. Was it classified as common excavation ?—A. Not all. There would be cer- 
tain portions of it classified as loose rock. 

Q. Yes, but I mean the clay ?—A. It would depend altogether upon the nature 
of the clay. The clay may require to be shot, and if it required to be blasted it 
would be returned as loose rock. 

Q. That is what you call indurated clay?—A. Indurated clay. 

By Mr. Smith: 

Q. When did you begin engineering, Mr. Poulin?—A. In 1876. 

Q. My friend, Mr. Chrysler, has covered the ground pretty fully, but there are 
a few points I would like to have you amplify. Would you tell us what railways 
you have been engaged on since 18762—A. Well, from 1876 until 1880 I was work- 
ing on the Canadian Pacific Railway under government work on the surveys. 

Mr. POULIN. 
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Q. Before you pass that, who was the engineer you were working under then? 
—A. In 1876 I was working with Mr. Lumsden. 
Q. The ex-chief engineer of the Transcontinental ?—A. 1876-1877 


Q. So that you know Mr. Lumsden pretty well, I suppose?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Macponatp.—You know him of old. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You were then four years under Mr. Lumsden?—A. No, I was two years 
with him. 

Q. Beginning in 18762—A. And 1877. 

Q. Those four years you were employed by the government in connection with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, building?—A. Yes. After that I went with the 
dian Pacific Railway Company, and I stayed with them until 1888. 

Q. That would be ten years more?—A. No, eight years altogether. 

Q. You were with the Canadian Pacific?—A. Yes. 

Q. During that time you were on construction work ?—A. I was on construction 
work. First of all I was in charge of the locating, exploring and locating, until 
1884; then I was on construction work from 1884 to 1888. I had charge of the resi- 
dencies at first, and I was division engineer on the extension of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from Sudbury to Sault Ste. Marie. 

Q. When you were resident engineer had you the classifying to do?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then after that, continue?—A. Then I went down for two summers to South 
America and Brazil on railway work, location and exploration. 

Q. What railway there?—A. Tocantins railway up the Amazon river; that was 
never built. 

Q. You were surveying that river?—A. Yes, and coming back I went on the 
Parry Sound railway, vhe Parry Sound Colonization Railway, which was a part of 
the Ottawa and Parry Sound, and I remained on that until 1897. 

Q. For whom were you acting as engineer then?’—A. For myself at first. I 
was interested in the construction of the Parry Sound Colonization Railway. I was 
Chief Engineer of the Parry Sound Colonization Railway until they sold out to Mr. 
Booth. 

Q. You were partly a contractor?—A. I was partly a contractor; I was Chief 
Engineer as well as looking after the engineering. 

Q. Then?—A. Then I went out contracting for a certain number of years. 

Q. Railway contracting?—A. Yes. 

Q. What railways did you build?—A. On the Ottawa, Arnprior and Parry 
Sound, from Parry Sound this way, I built 70 miles on contract. Then I built the 
Pembroke Southern Railway from Pembroke to Renfrew. 

Q. As engineer or contractor?—A. As engineer at first and then I took a con- 
tract. Then I went with the Canadian Northern, built a portion near Parry Sound 
in 1901 and 1902; in 1903 I was surveying a railway from Stratford to Lake Huron, 
and in 1904 Te went with the Transcontinental Railway. 

Q. In what capacity did you first begin for the Transcontinental t—A. As 
assistant to Mr. Doucet. 

Q. Then you have practically had every kind of experience in connection witl# 
railway building?—A. I have had all kinds of experience. 

: Q. You said, I think, that you were a resident engineer. You had then the 
classifying to do?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And I suppose that when you were contracting, or when you were interested 
in contracts you had also a very material interest in the classification ?—A. Well, I 
had. a 

Q. Yeu told us, I think, that you began in District ‘F’ about the 5th October, 
1907?—A. Yes, the 5th or 6th October. I reached Kenora about the 6th, I think. 
~ Q. In answer to my friend Mr. Chrysler, you said that your instructions were 
to hurry the work as much as possible?—A. Yes. 
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Q. As a matter of fact, before you went as district engineer on District ‘ FY 
had not the date of the contracts expired altogether? The time within which the 
contracts were to be completed had already expired before you went there at all?— 
A. Yes, it had expired on the 1st October, I understand. 

Mr. Pouttn.—September. 


Mr. Smitu.—So you went there under exceptional circumstances, Mr. Poulin; 
that is to say, after the date within which the contracts were to- have been com- 
pleted had entirely expired?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What did you do when you went there first?—A. I went over the whole work 
in order to familiarize myself with the country, the state of the work and the con- 
dition in which the work was at the time that I arrived. It took me the full month 
of October. 

Q. And then that brought you to the month of November when the questions 
had arisen regarding classification?—A. Yes. 

Q. Up to that time you had very little, of course, to do with classification ?—A. 

T had nothing to do at all on the Transcontinental. I did not know anything about 
what dispute had arisen. The first thing I knew was a letter received from Mr. 
Lumsden asking me to give him my interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36. First 
of all, I refused to give itto him. I did not know what he wanted it for. I thought 
it Was due to me that he should give me his interpretation. Then I received the 
telegram and wrote him that interpretation. - 
i Q. That is what you mean when you say that you had not answered his two 
letters. One of them was a telegram I suppose?—A. There were two letters. There 
was one first letter; I answered it; it was a personal letter in which I declined to 
give him my interpretation unless he gave me his first. Then, in the meantime, I 
got a telegram and I answered him that. 

Q. Then your letter which Mr. Chrysler has read, being Exhibit 106, was the 
interpretation which you put upon these clauses of the specifications?—A. Yes. Pre- 
vious to that I had not read the clauses carefully, because I have been on work about’ 
thirty years, and the specifications are generally always the same, nnd J never looked 
much at the specification of the railway until I got on to the construction. 

Q. You had been proceeding according to your experience of practically thine 
years?—A. Yes. There has never been any occasion upon which I would have to 
look up, whether I was right in my idea of the specification or not. It was only Mr. 
Lumsden’s letter which made me look up these specifications and study them up. 

Q. Am I right in supposing that in any railway contract there would be some 
difference of opinion among engineers and between engineers and contractors with 
regard to classification?—A. Not when the clauses covering such different items are 
plain enough and specific enough so that we can understand what is meant. 

Q. In your long experience of thirty years, had you had differences with respect 
to classification?—A. No, because I never worked under specifications with those 
clauses worded the same way as they are worded in this specification. 

Q. So that you were beginning your work assuming that this railway was to be 
built in the same manner and under similar specificatons as the numerous railways 
you had already worked upon?—A. That is what I went upon. 

Q. And within a month from your beginning work this question arose before you 
had had time to go into the subject of classification at all with your subordinate engi- 
neers, and you gave your interpretation in reply to his two requests?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you had a consultation in Ottawa on the 29th January, 1908?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. You expressed your views then to Mr. Lumsden pretty fully ?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Did you cite from your long experience to him, the difficulties and impossi- 
bility of following out literally his instruction?—A. I cited to him—TI explained to 
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him that it was impossible, just about in the same manner as I have done so here 
to-night. 
Q. First of all, before we come to this consultati 
ation, you wrote Mr. 
January 17, did you not?—A. On January 172 : aioe pair 
Q. On January 17, a letter from which I will make this quotation :— 


GENERAL SPECIFICATION. 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 

36 of the general specification and your letter of instructions concerning the 

same. I may say that the classification on this district conforms pretty well to 

your interpretation ; the only point is that measurements have not been actually 
made of all the classified material returned, but the percentage method has been 
adopted. It would be impossible to change the measurement in the cuts actually 
finished, and I doubt very much if there could be any great change even if we 
kept a man measuring as the cut was being taken out. However, I will in future 
instruct our division and resident engineers to conform to your instructions, 
copy of which I am forwarding to them. 

A Yes: 

Q. This, of course, was still practically in the beginning of your work in Dis- 
trict ‘F?2—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you were not referring to the classification for which you, as an 
engineer were in reality responsible, as the district engineer?7—A. Well, when I went 
up there I had taken notes of the classification that had been done over the whole of 
the work that was opened. 

Q. By the resident engineers under your predecessor?—A. Yes, but they gave 
me the returns that they had made up to that date, and I took notes of every one of 
them, and I was in position to answer Mr. Lumsden that the returns so far seemed to 
conform with his interpretation that he had issued. accompanying that diagram. 

Q. Your predecessor was Major Hodgins. You succeeded him?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the classification made up to the date of your going there was classifica- 
tion for which he as district engineer had professional responsibility ?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the same day that you wrote Mr. Lumsden, that is January 17, you issued 
a circular to the divisional engineers under you in district ‘F’?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That has not been put in. I will read from that circular. We need not put 
it in as an exhibit; we will embody it in the evidence :— 

Inclosed you wll find copies of the Chief Engineer’s interpretation of clauses 

34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications, together with blue print diagram in 

explanation of the same. I am only sending one copy of interpretation to those 

who have typewriters; to the others I am sending sufficient to give a copy to each 
of the engineers on your respective divisions. 
You will please at once go over this carefully and say whether the classifica- 

tion on each of your respective divisions conforms with such interpretation. I 

fairly believe that it does. The Chief Engineer says that in future all classifica- 

tion must be in conformity with his interpretation, and measurements must be 
made and full notes kept showing such classification on cross-sections where rock 
or other classified material is met with in large quantities, or hy measurements 
made by an assistant, of rock or losse rock in boulders, and that in short, actual 
measurements must be made of all classified material returned, and not by per- 
centages. Of course, it will be impossible to change measurements where the cuts 
had been finished, but where it has been made by percentage up to the present 
time, it may necessitate in some places to have a man especially for the purpose. 

For the balance, I will see you shortly and will arrange for the best method to 

arrive at a close measurement in order to meet the views of the Chief Engineer. 
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You will please distribute to each of your engineers a copy of the said inter- 
pretation, as well as the blue print diagram. 
Kindly acknowledge receipt. 


That is dated January 17. That is the action you took immediately upon receipt of 
Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation of January 14, 1908, in communicating the same to 
each of the division engineers, with provision for every resident engineer having a 
copy of those interpretations and those instructions?—A. Yes, sir. + 

Q. I am making this clear, Mr. Poulin, because you were one of the engineers 
that Mr. Lumsden subsequently lost confidence in. Now, on February 4 did you 
receive from Mr. Lumsden another communication?—A. Yes, sir, that was supple- 
mentang the one of January 14 with the last line at the bottom saying that after the 
discussion that took place in Ottawa he changed his opinion to the extent 

Q. What is the letter?—A. Dated January 30, received on February 4. There 
are two letters; one says that he inclosed the other. 

Q. The letter that you refer to is identically the same letter as was sent by 
Mr. Lumsden to Mr. Doucet which has been produced as Exhibit No. 22 upon this 
inquiry /—A. Yes, it is exactly the same. 

Q. Now, on the same day that you received that letter from Mr. Lumsden did 
you take some action; if so, state what?—A. Yes, I issued another circular to the 
divisional engineers on February 4, the same date I received the letter, in which I 
said, ‘inclosed is a copy of new regulation 7 

Q. You might just file that as Exhibit No. 107. Just read it and it will be put 
in as an exhibit in the evidence. Read the whole letter and it will be fyled as Ex- 
hibit 107?—A. (Reads) :— 


EXHIBIT No. 107. 
Circular No. 252. Sr. Bonirace, Man., February 4, 1908. 


Division Engineers— 
Geo. Richan, 
E. J. McIntosh, 
A. G. McFarlane, 
M. C. McFarlane, 
N. B. McTaggart. 


Dear Sms,—Inclosed is copy of new explanation of the Chief Engineer’s in- 
terpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications. 

You will notice at the end that rock, such as explained in item No. 5 of 
the diagram, can be dealt with as before, that is, in cases where according to the 
judgment of the engineer in charge measurements of the same are impracticable. 

Yours truly, 
DRE S. R. POULIN, 
Tnclo. District Engineer. 


A. That is, as they were in the habit of doing before the diagram was given, by per- 


centage. 
Q. Then you refer to that as the copy of the new explanation of the Chief En- 


gineer’s interpretation?—A. Yes, sir. 
> 


Committee adjourned at 10.15 p.m. until to-morrow. 


Mr. POULIN. 
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WEDNESDAY, April 20, 1910. 
The committee met at 11.15 a.m., Mr. Geoffrion, Chairman, presiding. 


Examination of Mr. S. R. Pou, continued. 
By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You had spoken last night, Mr. Poulin, of your interpretation of the speci- 
fications as communicated to Mr. Lumsden in the letter filed as Exhibit 106?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, between the date of that letter, November 8, and the date of Mr. 
Lumsden’s interpretation of January, 1908, was Mr. Lumsden in your district per- 
sonally ?—A. No, not at that time, not between those dates. 

Q. Did you have any special communication with him on the question of 
classification between those dates?—A. No. 

Q. You continued after your letter to classify, or rather to authorize the classi- 
fication, as formerly?—A. Well, there were only three or four weeks, and the thing 
was practically left in abeyance until I had his answer. 

Q. Was Mr. Lumsden aware of your views as to the meaning of clauses 34, 35 
and 36 of the specifications previous to your writing that letter ?—A. No, the sub- 
ject never came up between us. I never had occasion to apply my views on any 
part of the work. 

Q. Subsequent to the letter, had you occasion repeatedly to discuss the question 
with Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on the occasion of his visit to District ‘F,’ did you discuss the question of 
classification with him very fully?—A. Every time that Mr. Lumsden came up on 
District ‘F, the points in question—when he came up the first time it was for the 
special purpose of examining the Dutton cut and at other times when he came, the 
question of classification was always fully gone into.. He was perfectly cognizant 
and conversant with my views on the subject. There was never anything hidden 
from him. 

Q. As a matter of fact did you ever isssue any orders or give any instructions to 
the engineers under you without first communicating with Mr. Lumsden ?—A. The 
instructions that I gave were always, as a rule, embodying Mr. Lumsden’s own in- 
structions. If I gave any special instrugtion in cases of urgency, I immediately 
communicated to Mr. Lumsden what I had done. 

Q. The first visit that Mr. Lumsden made to District ‘F’ I think you told Mr. 
-Chrysler?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And that was between February 25 and March 5, 1908?—A. Yes. It 
was to settle the matter of work in the special cut at mile 133. The contractors were 
going to close the work on account of the difficulties that they had to encounter in 
the taking out of that cut during the winter months. They were working it from 
the face, and it was the key to the whole situation, and Mr. Lumsden came up to 
look at it specially, and it was there agreed that he would recommend that a special 
-price be paid for a certain portion of the cut provided that the contractors kept a 
sufficient force, a sufficient number of men at work day and night, to ensure the com- 
pletion of that cut in time so that the laying of the track would not be delayed. I 
made a statement to Mr. Lumsden; he asked me to make a report; and he agreed 
that he would recommend to the commissioners that the sum of $1.25 per yard would 
be paid to the contractors for that portion of the cut. 

Q. Let me interrupt you; Was that a price that was not mentioned in the con- 
tract at all?—A. The cut was considered as outside of the general pale of the con- 
tract, you might say. It was an exceptional case, because it was the bed of an old 
water-course, and the water kept running in the whole time, and there was continu- 
ally a foot or two feet of ice every morning on the top of the cut. 
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Q. Now, as an engineer of long experience, Mr. Poulin, what do you say as to 
your own knowledge, your own opinion of the exceptional difficulties the contract- 
ors had there?—A. Well, it was not covered by the specification at all; the portion 
of the work in the winter that way did not come under any of those Tae clauses; 
I did not consider that at all, and Mr. Lumsden authorized me to tell the contractors 
that the special price would be paid for it; and the men were kept on, the work was 
taken out, and they were put to a good deal more of expense, and unfortunately— 

Q. How much, do you know?—A. Well, the difference would amount to between 
$18,000 and $20,000; and Mr. Lumsden left, resigned, without doing anything, six- 
teen months after ihe authorization was given. 

Q. Sixteen months after?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was nothing done during that sixteen months?—A. No, and I repeat- 
edly asked him; so that it left me in rather a queer position in the face of the 
promises I had made; and more than that, I find that although the whole of the 
correspondence is in the office, he has left no record by which he says that he would— 
well, that a new chief engineer would be justified in continuing the arrangement 
which had been promised by Mr. Lumsden. 

Q. And the contractors have not been paid for that ?—A. The contractors have 
not been paid. I thought it was very unjust to me as district engineer. 

Q. What do you say as to the engineers that were under your care, your juris- 
diction, as district engineer there—the division and the resident engineers?—A. The 
division and resident engineers, they were all good men, the division engineers espe- 
cially, and the resident engineers, I didn’t know any of them before I went there 
except two of the division engineers that I had previously on work; but they have all 
been very satisfactory to me. 

Q. Were they all members of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers?—A. I 
don’t know that they were all members, but I think they are all members by this time, 
because I know that a great many have been admitted to the Society of Engineers 
since. 

Q. On the occasion of Mr. Lumsden’s stay, examining this special Dutton cut, 
will you tell us what was done generally on the subject—was any conclusion reached - 
as to classification generally ?—A. The only conclusion that was reached there was 
that he would allow a uniform price for all material outside the ledge rock and rock 
which measured over a yard in boulders. 

Q. That was with respect to that particular cut?—A. With respect to that par- 
ticular cut. 

Q. But you said a while ago that you discussed very fully the whole subject of 
classification; now, I suppose he examined some other cuts than the Dutton cuts?— 
A. Not that trip. 

Q. He did not?—A. No, he just went into that cut and came right out. 

Q. And then he made the special arrangement with respect to that exceptional 
work, but did not go into any of the other cuts?—A. Did not go into any of the other 

cuts. But I told him there and then, there were probably a dozen more cuts which 
were being worked in the winter, which were nearly as bad as that one; I had told him 
that. 

Q. And as far as this first visit of Mr. Lumsden is concerned—that is the first 
while you were there—we may take it that nothing further was done and no practical _ 

conclusion arrived at, with the exception of making an arrangement of a special 
price for that cut?—A. For that cut. 

Q. Then I think you told Mr. pees that Mr. Lumsden visited a portion of 
your district, that is divisions 6 and 5, from May 29 to June 10?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long was he there?—A. Well, he was there between those dates. I was 
not with him. It was during the time of the Hodgins investigation, and I was in 
Ottawa here myself. 
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Q. You were not there with him?—A. No, but he went up there with Mr. Woods 
purposely to settle questions and objections which had been raised by the Grand 
Trunk Pacifie district engineer. 

Q. I understood that was the portion of the work on which the principal objec- 
tions were made by the Grand Trunk engineer?—A,. Yes, it was. 

Q. You can’t tell us just how long he remained, except it was betweey those two 


dates—May 29 and June 10?—A. Iknow that he went over the work. I subse- 


quently found out from the resident engineer and the division engineers that he went 
over the work from Summit Cut at Canyon Lake to the Wabigoon river, a distance 
of about 11 miles. 

Q. As you were not there, you naturally cannot say what was done on the spot; 
but will you tell the committee what Mr. Lumsden did as a result of that visit? 

Q. When Mr. Lumsden came back to Ottawa he complained to me that the engi- 
neers were not keeping their notes as he wanted them, that they had not measured 
the boulders, and that the cross-sections did not show the assembled rock. Well, I 
took the matter up with the engineers in question, and they all subsequently, the 
week following, came down—Mr. McIntosh, Mr. Bell and Mr. Miller came to Ottawa. 
I took up the matter with them, and they said that Mr. Lumsden did not understand 
them well; that they had sufficient notes, only that they were not put on the cross- 
sections. They showed him the original cross-sections, but as the cuts were not 
finally measured, they had not put the notes on the cross-sections, but they had suff- 
cient notes to put all the information on the cross-sections ; and I sent Mr. McIntosh 
and Mr. Bell and Mr. Miller into Mr. Lumsden’s room, in his office here, and they 
gave him personally that explanation in his office here in Ottawa in the subsequent 
week after his return. 

Q. Now, Mr. Poulin, did you verify their statement that they had sufficient 
notes? Did you examine their note-books and did you verify their statement that 
they had information ?—A. Not at the time, because they came down to give evidence 
in the Hodgins investigation, and as Mr. Lumsden had just complained in Ottawa to 
me, I took up the matter while they were here, and they hadn’t their note-books or 
their cross-sections with them, but subsequently they showed it on the cross-sections. 

Q. Well, as far as Mr. Lumsden’s objection—that their notes upon the cross- 
sections did not give the information that he thought they should have given—that: 
would be one thing, and that would be a question of engineering duty; but what I 
want to get at is this: What did he do with respect to the classification itself? with 
regard to the fact of the classification ?—A. He never complained to me, never said a 
word to me about the classification. In fact, I took it for granted that when he had 
been there with Mr. Woods, that all difficulties had been settled. That is what he 
went up there for. 

Q. And did you hear anything more about it after that?—A. I never heard any- 
thing more about it until his trip over the line with the arbitrators, about those 
portions. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden never informed you that he was dissatisfied with the classifica- 
tion—that he thought it wrong?—A. That is the only thing that he told me— that 
the engineers did not have their notes; they did not show on the cross-sections where 
the assembled rock was; and the engineers explained to me that it was because the 
final cross-sections were not made. 

Q. But of course it will occur to you at ence that the classification might have 
been absolutely right, absolutely true, and they might not have had any notes at all; 
their having notes was something different from the fact; and you tell me that Mr. 
Lumsden after that investigation with Mr. Woods never told you that he was satisfied 
or dissatisfied as to the classification ?—A. Never did, as to classification. 

Q. Now, does that exhaust that visit? Was there any other result or were there 
any other fruits from that visit?—A. Well, there was no other result as far as those 
particular points were concerned. 
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Q. No new instructions were issued?—A. No. That is, excuse me, you mean no 
new instructions issued by Mr. Lumsden ? 

Q. Yes?—A. None by Mr. Lumsden, but I took occasion to see the engineers and 
questioned them to see that they kept their notes in proper shape so that no question 
could be raised. 2 

Q. Then the next visit of Mr. Lumsden was from the 23rd October to the 4th 
November?—A. Yes. 

Q. He then went from Winnipeg to the Winnipeg river?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is about 115 miles?—A. Yes. 

Q. You accompanied him then?—A. I accompanied him then. 

Q. And who else went with you?—A. Mr. M. C. McFarlane, the division engineer 
of division 8, and the resident engineer, Mr. Earl, on his residency, and then Mr. 
Blackwell, on the next residency, and Mr. Harrison, on the next one, and Mr. 
Willett. 

Q. Did Mr. Lumsden ask for explanations from all those engineers?—A. Wher- 
ever he required them the engineers had all the cross-sections and all the quantities 
that had been returned up to that time. Except a few cuts the work was practically 
finished. 

Q. Am I right in understanding that that was a portion where there was very 
considerable overbreak?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Lumsden take up the question of overbreak with you and with the 
other engineers?—A. He took up the question when the quantities were given to him, 
and the only comment I heard him say was that it was mostly all unavoidable, com- 
ing through cuts, this overbreak, looking at the different way that the stratas were 
lying; ‘ well,’ he said, ‘this is unavoidable; they couldn’t avoid this? That is mostly 
all the remarks he passed. 

: Q. You went with him personally over that whole distance?—A. Over the whole 
distance. 

Q. And he went through all those cuts?—A. He went through all those cuts, and 
saw all the work from one end to the other. 

Q. And the opinion he expressed to you in the presence of the other engineers 
was that he thought it mostly unavoidable?—A. Mostly unavoidable. A good many 
times he happened to be walking with one of the engineers, and some other time with 
myself, and certainly if there was any fault to be found he should have said it there 
and then. 

Q. Are you able to say whether Mr. Lumsden had as much information then— 
that is, October 23 to November 4—with regard to overbreak as he had later, in 
April 1909 and June, 1909?—A. Well, I couldn’t say whether the total quantities 
were all separated, and whether he asked for such information for all the cuts, but 
it certainly was given to him in some cases, and he could have got it by asking, 
because the resident engineers were there with their quantities. 

Q. Let me put the question in another way, Mr. Poulin. Would Mr. Lumsden 
be in as good a position, or in a worse or in a better position at that date, than he 
would nearly a year later in examining the same work, to determine whether the 
overbreak was unavoidable or not?—A. Well, as far as the work and the appearance 
was concerned, he was just in as good a position. 

Q. Was he not in a better position? It was a shorter time?—A. It was a shorter 
time in one sense. He walked over the whole of it, but he could have got more infor- 
mation, because we were all there ready. to give it to him, and he could have got all 
the information that he wanted; while, when they went over as arbitrators they didn’t 
ask a single question on the work. 

Q. N ow, is there anything to add to that visit? Was there any other result from 
that visit, that is, the visit from October 23 to November 4? Did it result in any- 
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thing further? Were instructions changed? Was anything done by. Mr. Lumsden 
as to the result of that visit?—A. No, there was nothing changed, but during that 
visit, Mr. Lumsden was thoroughly aware of the position that I took, and the way 
of returning classification, and the whole matter was discussed with him with regard 
to frozen material, and that my instructions to the engineers. were to classify the 
work according to the time and circumstances during which it was being taken out. 

Q. I think Mr. Lumsden in his evidence practically said he made no complaint 
with regard to frozen material?—A. Well, that was one of the great points that was 
objected to by the arbitrators. They would not take into consideration the fact that 
the work was carried on in the winter, because they said that the contractor was 
behind his time. 

Q. While you are speaking of that, what is the difference in cost to a contrac- 
tor, of the work done in winter or in summer? Supposing you order him to go on 
and do a certain work in the winter, tell us whether the contractor will make any- 
thing by that?—A. You mean if I order or if the district engineer orders a contrac- 
tor to take certain cuts of mixed material or even sand, if it is in a frozen condition? 

Q. Yes, and you allowing loose rock for it, for what is actually frozen?—A. Well. 
it is simply this, the contractor does not make any more, or even as much money at 
those prices as if he was delaying until the following summer, and doing it for com- 
mon excavation during the summer months, because it is more costly to take out 
frozen material than it is to take out common excavation, and the difference in the 
price between loose rock and common excavation just about equalizes the difference 
in the work that there is in taking out a cut. 

Q. And of course every delay that there is means a loss to the country of interest 
on. the whole expenditure of the road, doesn’t it?—A. Certainly it does. 

Q. With respect to overbreak, did Mr. Lumsden in some places examine the for- 
mation of the rock to determine whether they could say exactly how much rock could 
be moved by a blast, and so on?—A. I don’t know that he did specially with that 
view. : 

Q. The general observation was that he thought it was unavoidable ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, when was the next visit of Mr. Lumsden?—A. The next one was in 
April, 1909. 

Q. From the 19th to the 26th April?—A. Yes, he came to Winnipeg and we went 
on the train as far as the Winnipeg river, east again. 

Q. About how many miles?—A. That is practically over the same ground. That 
was mostly to see the work of the steel bridge over the Winnipeg river. 

Q. The subject of overbreak was gone into again on that occasion?—A. Well, 
not as much as previously, but we went on the train over the distance. The track 
was laid as far as the Winnipeg river by that time. 

Q. What remark did he make about overbreak then?—A. Well, I don’t think 
the question came up there at that time. 

Q. Did that visit result in anything?—A. The visit resulted in making some 
allowance to the contractor for the steel superstructure of the bridge. It was not 
with regard to classification at all. 

Q. But did you discuss classification again whenever you met him?—A. Well. 
whenever I met him the subject always came up, whether it was in Ottawa here, or 
in my office in Winnipeg, as a general rule. I always kept him fully conversant with 
what I was doing. 

Q. On that occasion in April, 1909, when you went over it, did Mr. Lumsden 
express any want of confidence, or did he condemn your work? Did he express any 
dissatisfaction ?—A. No, he never did. The matter was discussed as to when the ar- 
bitrators should come up. I told him that they could not very well come up before 
the month of May, on account of the condition of the winter, the spring was very 


late. 
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Q. Now, whenever the Grand Trunk Pacific engineers objected to the classifica- 
tion, and their objections were communicated to you, what did you do?—A. Well, I 
always sent an explanation to Mr. Lumsden. The objections came, as a rule, from 
Mr. Lumsden himself; they had been sent up by Mr. Woods; and I always gave an 
answer to Mr. Lumsden i in writing, an explanation in writing, for every one of those 
objections. 

Q. And you did so immediately on receiving the notice of the complaint?—A. 
Yes, and if there was anything special—if I had to wait to get explanation from the 
divisional engineers—I got it immediately, and it was always within a week; Mr. 
Lumsden always had the answer within a week or ten days, a thorough explanation 
of the objections raised by the Grand Trunk. 

Q. Who was the Grand Trunk engineer there?—A. Mr. W. E. Mann. 

Q. Now, I don’t want to ask you particularly as to your relations with Mr. 
Mann, but your relations were not particularly friendly personally—you were not 
intimate friends at all?—A. We were not very intimate friends. 

Q. And I think you said on one occasion that Mr. Mann was rather diligent in 
criticising what was done on that district?—A. Yes, there was a certain amount of 
animosity between the engineers on the work there and Mr: Mann, and that was 
thoroughly explained to Mr. Lumsden by myself. I don’t know how it originated, 
but it did exist as a fact. 

Q. At all events you are pretty well satisfied that there was no understanding 
between Mr. Mann and the engineers under you?—A. Certainly not; it was a 
misunderstanding. 

Q. Mr. Mann was very severe always in criticising everything that was done!—. 

. I always thought that he was rather biassed in his opinion, and I told Mr. 
ee So. 

Q. At all events whenever an objection was made by Mr. Mann, which came 
through Mr. Woods to Mr. Lumsden and then to you, you always dealt wih it im- 
mediately and made the explanation in writing?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Mr.sLumsden find fault with these explanations? Did he say ha were 
insufficient ?—A. No. 

Q. Or that they were incorrect?—A. No. I never heard anything more about 
them. It seemed to have closed the case. 

Q. So you were left under the impression that the explanations you had made— 
A. Were sufficient. 

Q. Were accepted as sufficient and satisfactory?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think that brings us up to the arbitration visit by Mr. Lumsden. There 
was no other visit until the date of the arbitration visit?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And your participation in that was not very extensive?—A. Not very. Only 
to the extent that I accompanied them. 

Q. Did they ask for explanations, did they give you an opportunity of explain- 
ing things as you went along?—A. No they did not. They did not ask me for any 
explanation until they arrived at Winnipeg, except as I said in my letter to the 
commissioners that once I tried to put in some arguments and I was told that it 
would not be tolerated. After that I kept at a respectable distance. 

Q. You put your views clearly in that letter to the commissioners ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That it was your opinion that such an examination was not sufficient to 
form any opinion upon it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Such an examination as the arbitrators were making?—A. Yes, that was my 
opinion, and it is so still. 

Q. And we might refer to your letter for your opinion more amply expressed on 
that question?—A. Yes. 

Q. And have you anything to add to that letter?—A. The only thing I might add 
is this: that almost every evening I used to discuss the matter with Mr. Lumsden 
privately while the arbitration was going on, not on the work itself but when we were 
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at the different camps. I always repeated then what he knew beforehand, the posi- 
tion I took, and he always told me right there and then: ‘From your point of view 
you are all right, your position is all right from the view you have been taking, and 
that you have been carrying out, but the arbitrators will not allow that? That was 
his answer to me two or three times during the trip, and he cannot gainsay that. 

Q. I will have to ask you a question or two on that. You spoke of the position 
you were taking. What was that position?—A. That was returning the material in 
the state and condition in which it was when being taken out. If it was in a frozen 
state to return it as loose rock. 

Q. And also, I suppose, following the interpretation of January, 1908?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had given your interpretation in 1907?—A. Yes. It was following that. 

Q. It was following that. Now, from 1907, when you wrote your letter of 
November 8, giving your interpretation as to what had always been your method in 
the past and what you were then doing?—A. Yes. 

Q. From 1907 to 1909 were you ever told by Mr. Lumsden: ‘ You are all wrong, 
you must stop this’ ?—A. No. I never was. 

Q. Did Mr. Lumsden accept or acquiesce in your views?—A. Well, the fact that 
he acquiesced in my views was the issuing of his blue print diagram, not only in my 
views but in the views of other district engineers. 

Q. On those occasions when you met him in the evening during the time the 
arbitration was going on and he said: ‘ You are right from your point of view, but 
they won’t allow it, meaning the arbitrators would not allow it—A. That was specially 
as to frozen material being returned as loose rock. 

Q. Did he tell you you were wrong?—A. No. He said I was right from my 
point of view. 

Q. That might mean you were wrong. You might be right from your point of 
view, but your point of view might be wrong?—A. No. He was aware of the fact for 
over two years, in fact he had been since the circular was issued by my predecessor 
with regard to that point. 

Q. But was your point of view Mr. Lumsden’s point of view also?—A. It was his 
point of view, otherwise how could he tell me that I was right? 

Q. Well, the arbitrators took some evidence from you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the occasion of this arbitration, which is to be found on page 104 of the 
proceedings of this committee, youtold Mr. Chrysler that you wished them to go 
to your offices in Winnipeg, where you could refer to all your papers, but they insisted 
in examining you on the car?—A. I don’t know whether I told that to Mr. Chrysler, 
but such was the case. 

Q. No, Mr. Lumsden when asked here if there was anything in your evidence 
taken before the arbitrators that he would criticise, after reading your evidence over, 
said: ‘I have read it over, I don’t think he should have given instructions about fifty 
per cent clay and fifty per cent rock, if he did so—where fifty per cent clay should 
be classified as loose rock.” That is what he singles out of your evidence presumably 
as the statement which caused him to lose confidence in you. I think you have 
explained that pretty fully, haven’t you, to Mr. Chrysler?—A. Yes. I might say 
further that Mr. Lumsden knew that I was doing that since September, 1908. I 
told him that in his own office here, and I explained to him the whole cireumstances. 
Why did he not tell me there and then that I should not do so if it didn’t meet his 
view? à 5 

Q. He would sanction tacitly what you were doing, then when the time of arbi- 
tration came he didn’t recollect what he had been sanctioning?—A. I gave him full ex- 
planation at the time. In fact, he was perfectly cognizant that that had been going 
on for eight or ten months. 

Q. Now, without reference to Mr. Lumsden, what do you say as to the work you 
did, the work itself?—A. The work that I did I was perfectly justified in doing, and 
I will stand by it against any one. That is, that I was right in doing it. 
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Q. Was‘there any advantage given to any contractor?—A. Not at all. The advan- 
fage that accrued from it was the fact that the work was done at once. Otherwise it 
would not have been done. In some of these fills we would have had to resort to 
temporary trestles and train fills. That is the point. The engineer on the work has 
got to be the judge of these circumstances. 

Q. To put the question plainly—you know of course the responsibility of your 
position now, and making your statement with the solemnity of an oath—with respéct 
to the matter that Mr. Lumsden there complained about, the classification of the clay, 
are you able to say whether the country got value for every yard for which it paid?— 
A. It did for every yard. For every cent that it paid it got the value. 

Q. Now, in our evidence, Mr. Poulin, at the foot of page 104—?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are asked a question (reads) : 


‘Q. Do you know by whose directions, or by whose authority your engineers 


made cross-sections of the cutting or parts of the cuttings showing ledge rock 


where none existed? Have you been aware that such was done?—A. I have been 
aware that a certain amount of solid rock was returned where there was no ledge 
rock, and I certainly took occasion to send down my assistant several times to 
look into the matter.’ 


A. That means that there was assembled rock where there was no ledge rock. I 
have been aware that there was a certain amount of solid rock—which should read 
assembled rock—returned where there was no ledge rock. 

Mr. Curysier.—Yes, that is what struck me in reading your evidence over just 
now. 

The Witnrss.—That is what it is. Mr. Schreiber in his question says ‘by 
whose authority your engineers made cross-sections of the cuttings or parts of the 
cuttings showing ledge rock where none existed? Have you been aware that such 
was done? My answer was, ‘I have been aware that a certain amount of solid 
rock ’—which should read assembled rock—‘ was returned where there was no ledge 
rock.’ Simply that the engineer had not determined the line, or had not shown the 
line, of demarcation on the cross-section correctly. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Now, in answer to a further question (reads)— 

Q. Are you now aware that ledge rock was shown on cross-sections where 
none existed ?—A. I can only say that I am aware of what has been done in the 
present inspection; that in some cases, they have returned ledge rock where 
none was to be seen. Whether it was due to the fact that there may have been 
assembled rock right over, I am not prepared to say.’ 

Did that relate to work that had been done before your going there or since your going 
there?—A. It related to some parts of the work that had been done since I went 
there. That was in places where there was probably a foot or two of stripping on 
top of a rock cut. In some cases it was all shown as rock. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Shown as all ledge rock?—A. Very often the stripping where it is a foot or 
two feet, where it is assembled rock on top, it was simply shown as all solid rock. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You are asked the further question (reads) — 

Q. Are you aware of the cross-section showing ledge rock where no ledge 
rock existed?—A. IT am aware that in some cases ledge rock is shown on cross- 
sections where ledge rock did not exist. 

A. Well, that is exactly the same, that there are a few cases where the rock was 
shown right uv to the top and there was a foot or two feet of stripping, 
Mr. POULIN. À 
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Q. Then another question (reads): 


Q. I am asking you whether ledge rock was shown on cross-sections where 
ledge rock did not occur and where assembled rock was shown? —A. As to 
assembled rock, I am aware of it, I would not swear to every point being that 
way. 

Q. When were you first aware that your engineers made cross-sections show- 
ing assembled rock in the cuttings where none existed?—A. This is the first time 
I was aware. I never had any occasion to suppose the contrary. 


Did you understand the question there?—A. Yes. That is what I referred to in my 
letter to the commissioners, there are a few points that want to be adjusted. There 
are a few cases where, I think, on account of the fact that the resident engineer had 
lost his notes during a fire, the cross-sections were not quite what they should have 
been in my opinion in the first ten miles, because although he had the original cross- 
sections which were sent back to him from my office in St. Boniface, his notes did 
not—well, to a certain extent in order to try and do exactly as the instructions were 
to show everything on the cross-sections, he plotted some of his cross-sections by 
memory from the notes that he had lost in the fire, that is, what he had seen on the 
work; and there were a few places which did not appear to me as correct. That is, 
assembled rock was shown higher up than it should have been in one or two places. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Is it possible to show the assembled rock on the cross-section exactly as it 
occurs in nature?—A. It is very difficult, especially if the work has been carried on 
by blasting. 

Q. It is impracticable, is it not?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Unless the whole cut is assembled rock?—A. Yes. I want to explain that a 
little too. Sometimes there may be assembled rock in the cross-section. Now, in 
taking the notes the arbitrators did not always have the exact station. Very often 
no exact station can be found for a couple of hundred feet, so you would have to 
step it out and get the place more or less accurately; and it was one of the points 
where I said, ‘I am not satisfied with the examination that was made.’ That is one 
of the cases in which the stations where the original cross-section was shown from, 
was not at the same point. It may have been five or six or ten feet away. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. That would destroy the value of the whole thing?—A. It would to a certain 
extent. That is one of the reasons why I say I was not satisfied myself. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. How are these stations indicated on the ground? Are they staked out?—A. 
They are staked out. 
Q. Staked out every hundred feet to indicate the station?—A. But very often— 
in fact most of the time—they have got to be replaced over again four or five times 


during construction. 
Q. As the level is reduced?—A. No. The men would blow them out or take 


them away. Therefore they have got to be run over again. In a good many cases 
they had not been run over, and it was difficult to get at the exact station. They 
got it as near as possible but very often it might make a difference in the cross- 
section. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Well, the only thing that Mr. Lumsden seems to have selected from your evi- 
dence is the question of clay. Now, this question of assembled rock that you and 
the chief split on from the first—you, together with all the other district engineers? 


—A. Yes. 
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Q. And of course you have perused the opinions of the various counsel who gave 
opinions on the question of the interpretation of the specifications 2—A. Well, I have 
lately. I had not done so before. 

Q. And you have seen that the consensus of opinion agreed with your views as 
expressed in your letter of November 8, 19072—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As far as this reference here to assembled rock is concerned, that was really 
the question that was dividing you all the time that called for the interpretation of 
January, 1908. It was always the same question?—A. That was the same question. 

Q. Will you say what your view is as to the blue print that Mr. Lumsden at- 
tached to his interpretation of January, 1908?—A. Well, I gave my views pretty 
wel! to the arbitrators themselves. 

Q. Just say whether it would be a guide to any young engineer classifying ?—A. 
I think I told them that the blue print diagram was worse than what the specifica- 
tions were, that it was more confusing to a young engineer. 

Q. For what reasons?—A. From the fact that it did not give any scale and that 
the diagram did not show what size the rocks were to be or what space there was 
between. 

Q. Were there any other instructions given except the letter of the 30th January? 
—A. There was nothing except the letter of the 30th January. 

Q. And that was where measurements were impracticable, they would have to go 
by rercentage. 

Q. By percentage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, upon that question of percentages, you told us that you had had ex- 
perience on various other railways and particularly on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
that you were a resident engineer for a while on the Canadian Pacific Railway. How 
was classification of similar material done by you and by the other engineers on the 
Canadian Pacific?—A. It was all done by percentage at that time, except the indivi- 
dual large pieces of boulder, if they happened to be alone, were measured. 

Q. Could it be done otherwise? Is there any other means known to engineering 
science that would enable you to measure accurately this massed material or assem- 
bled rock ?—A. I don’t know of any. I would like very much to be informed of it. 

Q. Was it ever done on the Canadian Pacific or any other railways you have been 
on?—A. There was never any such thing as massed material on-any work that I 
was ever connected with before. 

Q. Not in the specification?—A. Not in the specifications; this is something 
new. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. You say you served under Mr. Lumsden on the Canadian Pacific?—A. I 
served under him in 1876 and 1877 and 1885 and 1886. 

Q. What was his mode of procedure with regard to classification?—A. There 


was no massed material then. It was simply solid rock in ledges and solid rock in 
boulders measuring over a cubic yard. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Did you meet this physical material which you found here?—A. No, not in 
large quantities. 
Q. Not in any large quantities?—A. No. 
By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Now, Mr. Poulin, you have kept photographs very systematically, I under- 
stand, of the work as it has been proceeding?—A. Yes, I have quite a collection. 
Q. There are some of those photographs which I saw this morning that I think 
the committee ought’ to see as illustrating the progress of the work, its appearance 
in the early stages and the appearance of the same cut later; and also some of the 
Mr. POULIN. 
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photographs illustrating what assembled rock is and how it is found. I think if you 
would show those they would be very valuable2—A. All these pictures are the same 
cut in different stages. I now file (as Exhibit No. 108) six photographs taken upon 
Residency No. 24. mile 59, District ‘F,’ and I have in typewriting under them whether 
they are looking east or west, and they will indicate the diiterence in appearance 
between the cutting shortly after the material has been moved, and the slopes as 
they take their final position. 

Q. The material in that cutting is all assembled rock? 
sembled rock. 

Q. Now, will you give us some more of those showing assembled rock ?—A. There 
are some of indurated clay. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Is this of any cutting that is called into question?—A. The stations are on it, 
and the mileage. It has been looked into by the arbitrators. I don’t know what their 
report has been; they have never made any report. 

Q. Is it one of the cuts mentioned by Mr. Lumsden?—A. I don’t think it is 
mentioned. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. What number is it?—A. Mile 59, station 3111. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. That is a fair sample?—A. That is a fair sample of what assembled rock is 
and what the slopes are after. 

Q. Can you show by any of the photographs an example of indurated clay ?—A. 
Here is one here. This is the side of the cut, looking at it from the side. It was 
taken immediately after it had been trimmed, and, of course, after the first few days’ 
rain this would be all washed down; it would be uniform and appear something like 
this (indicating on photograph). I file (as Exhibit 109) two photographs, one show- 
ing indurated clay and loose rock. : 

Q. That indurated clay was returned as loose rock because it was as hard as rock? 
—A. Yes. 

(Photograph filed as Exhibit No. 109.) 

Q. After a short time that would assume the position shown in the next photo- 
graph, which we will file (as Exhibit No. 110)?—A. That is not the same cut, but 
it would look or appear like that after the rain. 

Q. Now, Mr. Poulin, had you anything to do with the making up of the estimates 
to guide the commissioners in dealing with the tenders?—A. No, sir, not on that 
contract. 

Q. Not on this district?—A. No. 

Q. Did you go up there to make up a statement yourself or an estimate?— 
A. Yes. That was one of the first things that I did after going over the work, and 
in going over the work in October I gave instructions to the division engineers to 
prepare an estimate of the work, of the quantities on their respective divisions as 
accurately as possible. on 

Q. Who prepared the estimates in District ‘F’ for the commissioners to guide 
them in examining tenders ?—A. I suppose it was my predecessor, Major Hodgins with 
his staff. 

Q. Your own estimate exceeded Major Hodgins’ estimates considerably 7A. 
Yes, well, in the quantities it was about $2,000,000. 

Q. That is, your estimates exceeded his?—A. Yes, between $2,000,000 and $3,- 
000,000. 

Q. How is that acounted for?—A. Here is a statement of the quantities that 
were returned. Major Hodgins made two estimates in March, 1906, the 25th March, 
1906, and the total quantites on the contract that was given amounted to 15,663,037 


A. Practically all as- 
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yards; that is counting solid rock, loose rock and common excavation. He revised 
this estimate in 1907, and brought the estimate down to 8,565,470 yards, cutting off 
something like 7,000,000 yards. Of course the first estimate was made on a line that 
was changed some 60 or 70 miles I think, and he omitted in his second estimate the 
quantities of rock borrow for crossings of lakes, amounting to 550,000 yards; then 
he omitted to calculate one foot below grade in all the rock cuttings for the whole 
distance, which amounted to 385,000 yards. 

Q. That was because they had not the specification which called for the one 
foot below grade?—A. Yes; and he also omitted to calculate for the extra width 
required in cuttings for siding in that rough country, which amounted to 490,000 
cubic yards; that altogether made a total of 1,425,000 cubic yards of rock, which he 
omitted to put in his estimates. In his second revised estimate there were only 
2,160 yards of loose rock which must have been a very gross error, from what I can 
see, because when Major Hodgins resigned there was only 20 per cent of the work 
done, and he had already signed returns for 428,000 yards of loose rock; and there 
was only 20 per cent of the work done, and the estimates returned contained already 
428,000 yards of loose rock, so that he has omitted in his estimate about 2,000,000 
yards of loose rock. I think myself that in giving that 2,160 yards of loose rock 
there were three naughts (000) omitted after that, and it should have read 2,160,000 
yards. 
Q. What is that statement that you have there. Will you file that?—A. Those 
give the quantities of those three items, solid rock, loose rock and common excava- 
tion, as they were in the estimates by Major Hodgins, and as they were in the 
estimate that I ordered to be prepared on January, 1908, and also the total returns 
up to March 1st, 1910. 

Statement filed as Exhibit No. 111?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Were there any other omissions, Mr. Poulin, in Major Hodgins’ estimates? 
—A. Well, his estimate was only for grading, of course. It did not include any- 
thing for permanent ways such as ties, switch-ties, tunnels, drainage tunnels, steel 
in concrete, steel in bridges, rails, angle bars, bolts, water station, extra work orders, 
frogs and switches, track spikes. There is nothing for all these items included in 
Major Hodgins’ estimate. 

Q. What do you figure these things he omitted amounted to?—A. For the per- 
manent road-bed alone it amounted to $3,000,000, and for the rock he omitted, it 
would amount to $3,600,000, so that there were $6,500,000 omitted in the estimate, 
which would bring it close to about $18,500.000. 

Q. In this statement you have filed you have given your estimate as of January 
11, 1908. This is only given as to quantities., You don’t figure it out in dollars?— 
A. I have got it figured, in dollars here to add to that if you want it. 

Q. Would you say what is the difference or what will be the difference rather, 
between the ectual cost of District ‘F; and your estimate of January 11, 1908, and 
give any explanation that you have to give for such increase?—A. The increased 
cost will not—in the portion that was taken into consideration at the time I made 
the estimate of January—that is, covering the same ground, there will be probably 
$900,000 to $1,000,000 difference. It will not exceed that, and that was due to sink 
holes and the borrowing of rock for the crossing of bays that was not fully determined 
when the estimate was made. There were 500,000 yards of rock borrow and my esti- 
mate for the train fill is on account of not having sufficient soundings taken,—that 
is the train fill quantities. 

Q. That actual cost to the country of District ‘F’ will not exceed your own 
estimate by more than $1,000,000?—A. No. ® 

Q. And that is accounted for principally by those two items of sink holes ?— 
A. Sink holes and rock borrow for the crossing of bays and train fill. 

Q. Train fill?—A. Train fill goes into the sink hole. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Sink holes are the fills that you come across which you find have depths 
greater than could be foreseen?—A. Yes, unforeseen and which require extra quan- 
tities to fill up. At the time the estimate was made the borings or soundings had 
not been taken thoroughly over the district, and in some cases it turned out to go 
to a greater depth than what had been estimated. 


By Mr. Smith: l 
Q. Does the committee think it would be useful to put this statement in? 
Mr. Macponaup.— Yes. 


Mr. Smira.—We will file it as Exhibit No. 112; and the list of omissions as 
Exhibit 113. 


EXHIBIT No. 112. 
THE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY, OTTAWA. 


STATEMENT COMPARING ENGINEER’S ESTIMATE OF COST AND COST 
OF CONSTRUCTION. 


J. D. McARTHUR CONTRACT.—DISTRICT ‘F’—MILE 2—247. 


Amount of original estimate on which tenders were based. . $16,000,000 
Cost compiled from Division Engineer’s percentage reports 18,974,259 


Excess of cost Division Engineer’s percentage reports over 
original: estimates... 6.0 0. onn eh ee ee a 


Mr. POULIN. 


Exursit No. 108 (1). 


Rod opposite station 3,111, Jan. 4, 1909. 


Res. 24, mile 59, looking east. 


Exurtsir No. 108 (2). 


zes. 24, mile 59, Rod opposite station 3,111, Jan. 4, 1909. 
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108 (3). 


Exursit No. 


Res. 24, mile 59, looking east. 
Rod at station 3,111, Aug. 31, 1909. 


Exuipit No. 108 (4). 


Rod at station 3,111, Aug. 31, 1909. 


Res. 24. mile 59, looking east. 
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Exuipit No. 108 (5). 


Res. 24, mile 59, looking west. Rod opposite station 3,110, Jan. 4, 1909. 


ExnıBIT No. 108 (6). 


Res. 24. mile 59, looking west. 


N ‘Aug, 31, 19€9. 


Exuipsir No. 109 (1). 


Res. 16: Div. 4.“ F ”, Cut Sta., 2,448 to 2,453 Aug. 25, 1909. 


ExHiBit No. 109 (2). 


p. 676 Res. 16. Div. 4 <E Cut Sta., 2,382 to 2,387, Aug. 24, 1909. 


ExHIBIT No. 110. 


Res. 17, Div. 4, cutting station 2,529, south side, Sept. 17, 1909. 
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Original estimate of cost on which tenders were based. .$13,000,000 
Actual cost as compiled from Division Engineer’s percent- 
ERER E E a a a nse. Sora yee SS 1681S, 196 


Excess cost of grading, Division Engineer’s percentage 
LeMousmOver, omenal Estimates...) o.oo se a BOTS 


Excess made up as follows :— 


SOLID ROCK OMITTED IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATE. 


Mock borrow.: .. . ee on 550.000 cu. yds: 
Rock in cuttings 1 ay ele rade! ya SOO ee 
Extra width in rock cuttings for sidings 490,000 “ “ 


1,425,000 “ “ @ $1. 


TO.. $2,422,500 
enen o maited i e a .. 2... ..1,8900,000 “ E @ — .52.. 676,000 
Mori ee rn oe ee 0,098,500! 

Balance of cost in yards a Se ‘and Redeine also in Sink 
Balso e coruo odid ee ea ee UN ae ane as, 975,296 
$3,373,796 


EXHIBIT No. 118. 


ITEMS OMITTED IN HODGINS’ ORIGINAL ESTIMATE AND INCLUDED 
IN POULIN’S ESTIMATE OF JAN. 11, 1908. 


ascent a ee a, 6 175,000 -00 
rock omutted: 1,495,000 cu. yds... ..°..... .. 2,422,500 00 
Loose Rock ROOD O00) seem ie ce ep le 200,000 00 
Train Fill OOH OU Ola ee es 1616,000500 
WN aCe ee oe sas 012,198.00 
Sariah Tes. a 2 ee ieee O7,787 00 
Be ke a. oe a 189,750 00 
Wren eo Sh ee es 16,700 00 
PHCOMMINMCOMCLCLOs Ss tS hee 3,708 00 
CC MMBIMMTHO CCS 66 se sw. ye ss 160,000: 00 
Spe re hs es 2 21,836,608 00 
amzlo Bars aaro ee i et es ee 106,172 00 
TENS So So. yi GS pau a sre 92,776 00 
Water Crone. ee ee pe ee. 103,500 00 
Extra work.. eter ea ae Se as 76,500 00 
Frogs and s hes PR We ine ee 40,500 00 
‘Una Sarna So aie ee ee 58,820 00 


7,298,500 00 $ 7,298,500 
Difference in round figures Major Hodgins’ esti- 
mate, 1906, and Mr. Poulin’s estimate, 1907. .13,010,398 92 12,000,000Revis'd 


e 


$20,308,898 93 $19,298,500 
By Mr. Smith: 
Q. I just want to ask you one more question. You have had thirty-four years’ 
experience as an engineer in railway construction. I wish to ask you whether upon 
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all those other railways that you were employed as engineer, the actual cost 
exceeded the estimates or not?—A. Most of the railways that I have been connected 
with, except where it was done by days’ work, have always exceeded from 30 per 
cent to 60 per cent over the original estimate, because when the original estimate 13s 
made there is very seldom sufficient data to base a calculation on. i 

Q. Does it not come down to this, that in new country such as ours, engineers 
cannot figure out in advance the cost, arising from the conditions that they are going 
to meet ?—A. Yes. 


The committee rose at 1 p.m. 


April 20, 1910. 
Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


Examination of Mr. S. R. Poulin continued. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Mr. Poulin, have you filed the statement showing comparison of the estimated 
cost of construction of a certain portion of the Canadian Pacifice Railway with the 
amount paid out to contractors?—A. I have taken notes from the records in the Rail- 
way Department on certain contracts. 

Q. What do those notes show?—A. They show that from the original estimate 
upon which the tenders were given, that, as a rule, the final amount paid out to the 
contractors showed an increased percentage of from 30 per cent to 65 per cent more 
than the estimate upon which the tenders were called for. 

Mr. Smiru.—tT file the statement as Exhibit 114. 


EXHIBIT No. 114. 


Comparison of Estimated Cost of Construction of C. P. R., with amount paid 


Contractors. 
1880-85. 
f | | F a 
| | - Total AS 
= | | Estimate 2 ea 
.S | Miles. From | To oe of of Amount SA 
BY} ontractor. entice Paid a8 
| i Contractor. 9 
= | BPS 2: nae 
| : | $ cts. $ cts.|p. c 
JOntario. 
| | ‘ Completion of] 107,620 00! 50 
14 | 7.67 Selkirk an se ae Cross Lake...|Sifton & Ward.... 
a 402,950 00| 651,055 00 
15 | 30 Cross Vake a nee Kenora 22u Sutton, Thompson, 
| | ; Whitehead........ 1,594,085 00| 2,619,585 00| 64 
25 | 80 (Grading Sunshine : 
| | Creek.....- -... -|English River.|Purcell & Ryan......| 1,037,061 00} 1,417,208 00) 40 
| 1124\Tracklaying Ft. W. u 
| a | 
42 | Giz: Bagle Raa aes Kenora ooo = Manning & McDon- $ 
| | ald. cea eee 3,757,485 00) 4,429,435 00| 18 
Ra] 
| j 
60 | 29 Emery Bar... ......|Boston Bar...|Ryan & Goodwin....| 2,324,000 00| 2,248,857 00% 
| | 
61 | 29 reese Bar ao ce Meyttons ar. " 1,926,969 00| 2,511,290 00| 30 
62 | 283|Lytton PE EA Junction Flat. Andrew Onderdonk..| 1,368,688 60| 1,502,841 00 
63. 403 Junction Flat....... cee Ferry. u : | 1,192,583 00| 1,685,445 79| 45 
| | 


Mr. POULIN 
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By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I notice that the largest percentage, 64 per cent, was section 15, from Cross 
lake to Kenora?—A. Yes. 
; Q. That must be somewhere in the same district as you are building?—A. That 
is right opposite the Winnipeg river, about fifteen miles apart. 

Q. About fifteen miles from your line?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the amount over the estimate for the tender was 64 per cent?—A. 64 per 
cent. es 

Q. The estimate for the tender was $1,594,085, and the amount paid to the con- 
tractor for the same was $2,619,585 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Being an increase of 64 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Mr. Poulin, I want to direct your attention for a few minutes to the so-called 
notes of evidence taken on the car at Winnipeg on your examination, printed in the 
proceedings at page 104. You told us, I think, that you had asked that you might 
be examined at your office, where you had the records and documents which would 
enable you to deal with the subject more satisfactorily ?—A. Yes; it was so that I 
might lay my hands on any documents that I wanted. 

Q. You did make that request, and it was refused?—A. Well, the refusal was 
in this way; it was to Mr. Lumsden, right in my office, that I asked to have the 
arbitrators come into my office, and he said: ‘ You had better come over to the car; 
you take a few notes with you; they want to have it there.’ I said all right, I would 
go. 

Q. Then, do these notes, as they appear in this printed record, contain all that 
you said in answer to these questions ?—A. No; there was quite a lot of explanations 
given which were not put in, simply because I was talking to engineers who had been 
over the ground, and who would understand what my answers meant—at least I sup- 
posed they would—and in a good many questions like that there were always qualifica- 
tions and explanations given as to what was really meant. 

Q. They don’t seem to have directed your attention at all, in examining you, to 
any particular cuttings or any particular work; the questions seem to have been en- 
tirely at large; were they?—A. It was general questions over the whole work, and 
they had a whole lot of printed questions typewritten, ready, which they fired at me 
point blank. 

Q. Like an examination paper?—A. Exactly, an examination paper. 

Q. I see the first question that you were asked was:— 

Q. Were you familiar with the way the work on your district was being 
classified ? 


and your answer was :— 
A. I was, to a certain extent. 


Well, that is very vague?—A. Well, it agrees pretty well with the question; the 
question was very vague also. 

Q. Could you amplify that a little more, and tell us what the nature of your 
familiarity with the work of the classification in your district was?—A. I had notes 
of the work which I had taken when I was over the work, every time. Besides that, 
T had the monthly returns, and I had also the reports of the division and my assistant ` 
district engineers, who went over the work. 

Q. And your personal recollection, I suppose, of the actual physical conditions? 
—A. Of the most important parts, in any case. There was a certain portion which 
I did not visit as often as the other. 

Q. Then at that time, the time the arbitration wae held, had you given instruc- 
tions for the re-measurement of certain cuts?—A. Yes, in Division 8. Tn fact, in 
all those places mentioned in Mr. Lumsden’s list of illustrations in District ‘F’, 

3—444 
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which says ‘Re-measure,’ where he has put in the note ‘ Re-measure.’ Mr. Lumsden 
was aware at least five months before he came on the arbitration that that work was 
being re-measured. It was due to some observations made to me by the division en- 
gineer as to some portions of the work. I told him to re-measure some of the cuts 
himself, and, if the case warranted it, that we would put a man to re-measure the 
whole residency. Mr. Lumsden was immediately advised of that, and he knew that 
every one of those cuts was being re-measured by my instructions. As he has given 
it out in the book, or in his evidence, it would appear like if it was work that he 
found fault with himself, and that he gave there and then instructions to re-measure 
that work, which is not the case at all. 

Q. At the time they were actually under re-measurement?—A. There had been 
some portions of it under re-measurement since the previous fall, since November and 
December. It was stopped temporarily on account of the amount of snow there in 
the winter. 
= Q. It was under re-measurement by your direction, with the knowledge and con- 
currence of Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. 

©; Ånd, as you say, the notes here would convey a false impression ?—A. Well, 
it certainly is misleading. 

Q. That the re-measurement was something that he had made up his mind to 
direct on the arbitration ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he ask you on the arbitration whether you had given any instructions for 
re-measurement?—A. He did not ask me; I simply told him there and then myself. 
I said, ‘ This is the portion that is being re-measured.’ 

Q. You told him during the arbitration?—A. During the arbitration; and that 
is probably why he put the note in his book, ‘ Re-measure,’ ‘ Re-measure.’ 

Q. No doubt he had no intention to convey a wrong impression?—A. No; but 
certainly, as it appears, it does. 

Q. Would you say, speaking broadly, of course, that you were thoroughly familiar 
with the way the work in your district was being classified?—A. I was familiar 
with it. 

Q. And, with the few exceptions of those cuts which you have ordered to be re- 
measured, are you satisfied to take full responsibility as district engineer for the 
classification ?—A. In as far as I mentioned in my letter of protest. There are a 
few cases which might need re-adjustment, and which are in progress of being re-ad- 
justed. 

Q. Are those cases any more than usually occur on engineering work of this 
character ?—A. No, not any more. 

Q. And the re-adjustment of those comes within the scope of your duties as dis- 
trict engineer ?—A. Certainly it does. 

Q. And in re-adjusting those, do you agree with what Mr. Doucet has said, that 
the district engineer, in re-adjusting those, must rely on the information that he 
receives from the resident and division engineers?—A. Certainly; I would not do 
ony re-adjusting until I have fully discussed the matter with the division engineer 
and with the engineer that was actually in charge of the work at the time that it 
was being done. 


By Mr. Macdonald: L 


Q. Do these stations that require re-adjustment by you include some of tkose 
mentioned by Mr. Lumsden, and if so, what ones? You had better look through the 
list and see how it compares with those mentioned here before the committee 2—A. 
That first cut in division 5—that long half-mile cut. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. That is station 553 to 556, is it?—A. Yes. I told the present Chief Engineer, 
Mr. Grant, that I would re-measure that cut myself, and I had it staxed out last fall 
Mr. POULIN. 


eae 
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in order to re-measure it. I have not been able to go there, but I intend to go and 
re-measure that cut myself as soon as I will get back there. There was another cut 
at 627 which had been specially mentioned to me, objected to by the arbitrators and 
by Mr. Lumsden. [I had that cut all dug out. The resident engineer explained that 
the rock was there, and that they had not done sufficient digging of test pits. 

Q. That is, that the arbitrators had not?—A. That the arbitrators had not done 
sufficient. 

Q. Who was the resident engineer?—A. Mr. McHugh. I gave instructions to the 
assistant district engineer, Mr. McGillivray, who was stationed at Lake Superior 
Junction, to get all the men necessary; and to dig the whole cut if it was necessary; 
and he measured the cut himself, and his report was that he found the ledge rock 
in the cut, and that the whole difference that he could make in the whole cutting 
was 150 yards of rock. That satisfied me that Mr. McHugh was correct in his state- 
ment. He could not explain the matter thoroughly, because after he had taken the 
cross-sections his notes were all burned, and he did not have his book to plot the 
centre showing the surface of the ledge rock as it was actually found. 

Q. Is Mr. McGillivray’s report in writing?—A. I have not got it here with me, 
I think his report is in writing in St. Boniface about that cut. It was still to be 
adjudicated upon by the arbitrators, and I kept the report to have it for reference 
when they would be going over it. 

Q. This is the cut where there was a hog’s back?—A. No, the cut that you mean 
was assembled rock. This is a cut that is farther west than the other one. 

Q. This is ledge rock, is it?—A. This is ledge rock which could not be found 
at the time, that is, the cross-section showing the rock such as Mr. McHugh contended 
at the time the arbitrators did the digging at the points which were indicated as 
being the right station. Whether it was due to the fact of not digging far enough 
—not deep enough and not far enough in the slope—to find the solid rock, the whole 
cut was dug up. 

Q. This is one of the cases covered by the burned notes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whose notes was it that were burned?—A. McHugh, the resident engineer. 

Q. Were the notes burned on 553 to 556 also?—A. They were burned on the 
whole of McHugh’s residency right up to 670, at which point I think his residency 
finished. 

Q. Then cross-sections were made up by him from memory I think somebody 
said?—A. A portion of them; that is subsequent figures indicating the line of de- 
marcation between solid rock and assembled rock and other material. The original 
cross-sections, a copy of the original one, has been sent to St. Boniface, and when 
his notes and his office were burned, we sent him back the tracing of the original one, 
that is showing the surface; but as to showing in the cross-sections where the solid 
rock in ledge finished, and where the assembled rock would commence and where the 
loose rock was, his notes were lost, and he had to trust to his memory and try to be 
exact as the instruction, that is, to comply exactly with the instructions that were 
given to him, that every note must be plotted on the cross-section. He tried to do it 
from memory, but that is an error that he made; I told him so at the time. 

Q. Were there any other cases in your district that you know of where the en- 
gineers : 

Mr. Macponatp.—Pardon me, Mr. Moss, but I would like to localize as much as 
possible the statement of Mr. Poulin as to certain matters in which he revised him- 
self, as far as they are applicable to the parts complained of by Mr. Lumsden. 

Mr. Moss.—I am coming to that, I was asking this question before going on 
with that. 


By Mr. Moss: . 


Q. Were there other cases where the resident engineers showed by conventional 
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lines the division between assembled rock and loose rock, where the material on the 
ground was very much ?—A. I don’t know of any except on that residency. 

Q. That is where that occurred?—A. That is where that occurred. 

Q.-In McHugh’s residency, after the fire, in order to try to show that, he made 
up these from memory ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what other stations were there which you have noted for re-adjustment, 
which are mentioned by Mr. Lumsden?—A. Well, I did not have Mr. Lumsden’s 
statement and never received it until he gave it in his evidence here. 

Q. I understand that, but you know the stations you have reserved for re-adjust 
ment ?—A. Well, I have reserved some in my own notes, but I don’t know how they 
compare with Mr. Lumsden, because I never received Mr. Lumsden’s opinion, and 
never knew what notes he took. 

Q. You have not your notes here?—A. No, I have not my notes here. T, have 
them at the hotel; that is to say the copy of the notes I have taken myself. I took 
my notes as I went along. 

Q. Can you send down for those notes?—A. Yes. (Notes produced). Station 
881. 

Q. Was that one mentioned by Mr. Lumsden?—A. Well, I don’t know for what 
it was measured, I took notes. 

Q. You have got that down for re-adjustment, have you?—A. For re-adjustment. 
Station 1,005 plus 70, that is I have got those notes down to look into further myself. 

Q. That one does not seem to be mentioned by Mr. Lumsden ?—A. Well, he took 
his notes, he picked out a certain number at random. 

Q. You think that is one that was included in his?—A. They were looked into 
by them. 

Q. Then what is your next one?—A. Station 1,052, station 1,685—that is a case 
of overbreak. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. You are re-measuring there?—A. No, it is just a note that I have got to look 
into. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Go on?—A. There is a cut at 2,380; at 2,803; there are certain portions on 
residency 29 which I am having re-measured now, which I gave instructions to re- 
measure. i 


Q. Are those the ones that are referred to by Mr. Lumsden?—A. I don’t know 
whether they are referred to by Mr. Lumsden. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Could you locate them by looking at the list, and see whether they are re- 
ferred to by him or not? 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Begin at page 79?—A. Yes, at page 80, station 1,145; that is referred to by Mr, 
Lumsden. 

By Mr. Moss: i 

Q. You have that 1,145, borrow pit, noted to be re-measured?—A. I have given 
instructions already to have the same re-measured. 

Q. Anything else?—A. That is about all. The others are questions of overbreak 
which are being adjudicated upon now before the arbitrators. 

Q. Then I understand that in regard to the cuts that Mr. Lumsden has re- 
ferred to under the note ‘re-measure, instructions had already been given to 
remeasure them by you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And with the exception of the cuts which you have mentioned as being noted 

Mr. POULIN. 
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by you for adjustment and such of them as are under arbitration in respect of 
averbreak, they were referred to by you as being satisfactorily classified?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, in regard to those that were under arbitration—and I do not want to 
invade the realms of the arbitration—were you satisfied with respect to the over 
break on them yourself?—A. Well, the overbreak to my mind had been returned 
according to the circular that had been issued. 

= Q. According to the instructions ?—A. According to the instructions. 

Q. Then, with these exceptions are you satisfied to aecept full responsibility for 
the classification-in your district?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And are these exceptions more than the ordinary exceptions which would 
occur on any engineering work of this character?—A. No. 

Q. Will you please look at page 104 containing your evidence before the arbitra- 
tors. (Reads): 


Q. Are you aware that your engineers (some of them) stated that those 
borrow pits, which were classified as loose rock, were ploughed by four or six 
horses and that they never saw more than six horses plough?—A. I am not 
aware. I came to that decision after discussing the matter with the division 
engineers. In some cases there were four and six horses and at other times 
there were more. That is the reason I came to that decision. 


Now, reading that question and answer over does not convey any meaning to my 
mind at all.—A. He asks me whether I am aware that the engineers stated that the 
material was ploughed by four or six horses. How could I be aware when they 
questioned the engineers in closed chamber, how could I be aware of their state- 
ments? I was not aware they stated anything of the kind. 

Q. You state that you were not aware and then you go on to say ‘I came tò 
that decision after discussing the matter with the division engineers.’—A. That is, 
I came to the decision with regard to that fifty per cent ruling. i 

Q. Yes, I see.—A. I came to the decision of allowing fifty per cent of loose 
rock in those borrow pits, after discussing the matter with the division engineers. 
You see that was in answer to the previous question. 

Q. I see.—A. That was completing my statement. 

Q. Then you go and say ‘In some cases there were more than six horses. Was 
it because of the difficulty in operating with either four or six or eight horses ?— 
A. Yes, sir, I explained that thoroughly yesterday, I think. 

Q. I want to clear up. this record because it is not very satisfactory the way it 
is here. Is it right to say that the subject of the allowance of that fifty per cent 
common excavation and fifty per cent loose rock in the borrow pits was discussed At 
much greater length than appears?—A. Do you mean before the arbitrators ?—- 

Q. Yes?—A. It was, to a certain extent, and besides that the resident engineers 
who gave evidence have told me since, that the explanations that they gave for their 
answers were not published in the evidence. 

Q. But as to your evidence, did you give explanations which do not appear in 
the evidence 2—A. I don’t know that I did. There were always some conversations 
after the questions were answered. 

Q. But I mean they didn’t take down everything you said, they just took down 
a certain portion of it? Is that what I am to understand?—A. I was talking to 
engineers, and I thought they would understand from what appears there pretty well 
what I meant. 

Q. Well, who directed what was to be taken down and what was not to be taken’ 
down?—A. As far as my own evidence is concerned, I think it is pretty nearly correct. 
= You see, I go on further and say when he asked me ‘ Would you be surprised if the 
engineers had informed us that these pits had been ploughed by four horses,’ ‘ It 
would be an untruth; they certainly had six,’ 

Q. They had not six horses in all of them apparently ?—A. Not in all of them. 
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Mr. Macponap.—Was there any statement made by these engineers that only 
four horses were used where six are prescribed in the specification ? 

Mr. Moss.—I don’t think so. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Then what is the meaning of the statement that the engineers 
had stated that the borrow pits, which were classified as loose rock, were ploughed by 
four or six horses? 

Mr. Moss.—Mr. McHugh stated they had tried four horses and had given it 
up. 

The Witness.—That is a different place. Mr. McHugh was at the eastern end. 
Mr. Miller was the engineer at that place. 

Mr. Moss.—Mr. Miller says that at times there were four and at times as many 
as eight horses. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. You must have been referring, Mr. Poulin, to some particular pits when they 
asked you the question ‘Would you be surprised if the engineers had informed us 
that these pits had been ploughed by four horses’? ?—A. That was——  . 

Q. Just wait a moment. You answered ‘It would be an untruth; they certainly 
had six.” Before that you had said ‘In some cases there were four and six horses, 
and at other times there were more.’—A. They were talking about some pits around 
the Wabigoon river. They meant in that question that it had been continually 
ploughed by four horses. 

Q. And that is the way you understood it?—A. Yes; and I said it would be an 
untruth, because they had six and they had eight horses when I was there myself. 

Q. As a matter of fact, they did have eight horses in some cases?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in your evidence you have described the difficulties which were met with? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, is it fair to say that this evidence, as it appears here, does not 
give a fair or intelligible account of the situation in regard to ploughing? It ought 
to be amplified in order to make it intelligible, ought it not?—A. It is certainly not 
fair evidence to give to the public, who are not conversant with these things. It may 
be intelligible to an engineer who had questioned me. 

Q. Then, in the next question, you were asked (reads): 


Q. Do you know by whose directions, or by whose authority, your engineers 
made cross-sections of the cutting or parts of the cuttings showing ledge rock 
where none existed? Have you been aware that such was done?—A. I have been 
aware that a certain amount of solid rock was returned where there was no ledge 
rock, and I certainly took occasion to send down my assistant several times to 
look into the matter. 


Those are the cuttings on McHugh’s residency, where his notes were burnt?—A. That 
is exactly what I was referring to there, the cuttings that were re-measured since by 
Mr. McGillivray. 

Q. Then you were asked (reads): 


Q. Are you now aware that ledge rock was shown on cross-sections where none 
existed?—A. I can only say that I am aware of what has been done in the 
present inspection; that, in some cases, they have returned ledge rock where 
none was to be seen. Whether it was due to the fact that there may have been 
assembled rock right over, I am not prepared to say. 


Now, will you explain that a little more, so that it will be more intelligible to the 
uninitiated?—A, I think I explained that all this morning in saying where it was 
solid rock and there was some stripping on top of from one to two feet. 

Q. That would be stripping of assembled rock?—A. It would be stripping of 
assembled rock. 

Mr. POULIN. 
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Q. That they might have returned it in that way?—A. They might have returned 
it in that way. 
Q. Then, that was what you were referring to in that answer, was it?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then, the question was asked you (reads): 
Q. I am asking you whether ledge rock was shown on cross-sections where 
ledge rock did not occur and where assembled rock was shown?—A. As to as- 
sembled rock, I am aware of it; I would not swear to every point being that way. 


Can you tell us what that means?—A. Well, the question is a statement that implies 
a fact from the arbitrator (reads): ‘I am asking you whether ledge rock was shown 
on cross-sections where ledge rock did not occur and where assembled rock was shown ? 
—A. As to assembled rock, I am aware of it. I am aware that assembled rock is 
shown on the cross-section and being taken as ledge rock. The line of demarcation 
was not shown properly between the ledge rock and assembled rock. 

Q. This is still dealing with the same matter?—A. It is harping on the same 
thing. All those questions are. 

Q. This is still harping on the cross-sections on McHugh’s residency?—A. A 
great many of the cross-sections: after leaving McHugh on the first day, I did not see 
on the ground. I did not see the test being made, because I kept away. 

Q. Those are the ones you had in your mind, though, when you were discussing 
the question ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when you said you were aware of it as regards assembled rock, you were 
referring then to McHugh’s cross-sections?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you were asked (reads): 


Q. When were you first aware that your engineers made cross-sections show- 
ing assembled rock in cuttings where none existed?--A. This is the first time 
I was aware. I never had any occasion to suppose the contrary. 


You say, ‘ This is the first time I was aware’?—A. Well, there are some cross-sections, 
just as I explained this morning, that where they made a digging the cross-section 
showed assembled rock. In that first cut, for example, where apparently from digging 
just a foot or two deep it did not appear to be assembled rock. That is what T 
referred to, and that is why I said, ‘ That is one of the cuts to bé looked into.’ 

Q. That is to say, when the digging they made did not show assembled rock, 
that was the first time you were aware 2—_A. From appearance there might be a 
chance to doubt as to whether the cross-section was correct. 

Q. That was one of the cuts that you ordered to be re-measured?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you are asked (reads) : 

Q. Did you at any time, or recently, issue any orders or instructions as to 
classification of material into assembled rock which had been otherwise classified ? 


A. I did not issue any instructions to classify anything, except by circular. 
Q. (Reads) : 
At one time -on division 8, the face of the cutting had io be cleaned out, 
and I was told they were going to borrow and I told them they could take it out 


of there, that it could be returned as assembled rock, as it was according to my 
opinion. That was all the instructions they received from me. 


A. That means that was the only case in which I gave instructions to return a 
certain portion as assembled rock; I actually gave instructions on the work. That 
is the only case where I said ‘return this as assembled rock.’ 
Q. Because in your opinion it was assembled rock?—A. It was assembled rock. 
-Q. And you happened to be on the spot?—A. I happened to be on the spot 
and they were to borrow at some other place. I said: ‘The face of this cut has to be 
cleaned out, take it out of there and return it as such, because it is so and so.’ That 


was my formal instruction right on the ground. — ts 
Q. Did you not confer from time to time with your division engineer and resi- 
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dent engineer about your method of classification?—A. Yes. I did from time to 
time, although Mr. Lumsden’s circular and letter were sent to them. 

Q. But you were keeping an eye on them to see that they were complying with 
the terms of the instructions and letter, I suppose, as wel] as you could?—A. Well, 
it is very hard to determine exactly what Mr. Lumsden meant. I could give my 
views but I would not attempt to give Mr. Lumsden’s views. 

Q. What did you say or do with respect to the division and resident enginéers 
in regard to classification—A. I didn’t give any special instructions except in ex- 
plaining the diagram when I went over there just as it occurred to me. If we were 
going over a certain portion where there was only assembled rock to be returned. I 
told them what my opinion was, if it was assembled rock, according to my judgment. 

Q. That is whenever you were 2A. Whenever I happened to be on the work. 
The eastern portion of the work I was only once over previous to the time it was 
being finished, the last thirty or forty miles at the eastern end. _ 

Q. And then you go on to criticise Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation, and I think 
your criticism is a very just one; I do not know that anything can be added to that. 
You point out that the explanation and the diagram are wide enough to include 
cemented gravel although you say you never gave instructions to include that?—A. 
I never did. 

Q. You never returned anything as assembled rock unless there was a consider- 
able amount of boulders in it?—A. A considerable amount of boulders in it. 

Q. Then you go on to say that your instructions to your engineers in every case 
were, that they were there as arbitrators, and if any doubt arose to give in every 
case the contractor the benefit of the doubt?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that——?—A. That is always the case. 

Q. Is that proper engineering practice?—A. It is always, and every engineer 
does that. 

Q. That is a recognized rule in engineering?—A. A recognized rule. 

Q. Then you go on to speak of the classification of frozen material taken out in 
winter as loose rock. Now, could it ever be a part of the duty of the resident or 
‘division engineer, or even a division engineer to determine the question of whether 
or not the contractor was in default under his contract?—A. In the present case I 
would not consider it, because it would be a point for the commissioners, or whoever 
gave the contract, to determine that. The work is being carried on under certain 
specifications and specifications have to be applied whether it is before or after the 
time that the completion of the contract has expired. 

Q. In other words it is fair to say that the duty of an engineer classifying mate- 
rial is to take it and to classify it in its condition at the time it is handled?—A. 
That is what I take it to be. 

Q. As an engineer? Is that a proper view of the engineer’s duty, the classify- 
ing engineer on the spot?—A. Well, it was in this case when the date of the comple- 
tion of the contract was past and the work had to be rushed. 

Q. I suppose if an engineer gave orders to the contractor to do work in the sum- 
mer time and he deliberately waited until the winter time to do it—that is a specifie 
piece of work—then the engineer would be justified in saying: ‘I cannot pay you for 
this otherwise than if you had done it in summer?)—A. That is exactly the point 
that is making me hesitate in answering your question. If the engineer sees that 
the contractor is wilfully wasting his time and not doing the work in the summer 
when he should do it, then he should not take into consideration the fact that he 
does it in the winter. 

Q. But, apart from that, where the whole work is being rushed in the winter 
time, would it be a proper thing for the engineer on the spot to enter into this ques- 
tion, or would it not be his duty to leave that to be determined by a higher authority? 
—A. I think he could leave it to the higher authorities to determine it. 

Mr. POULIN. 
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Q. And apart from-any question of default I suppose that frozen material would 
come iwithin the definition of loose rock by the classification without any specific 
instruction at all?—A. That is what I understand. That is the way I understand 
the specification as to frozen material. 

Q. Supposing for the sake of argument, you had a district that was perpetually 
frozen ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would come within the definition of loose rock according to your view 
of it?—A. It certainly could not be ploughed, it would have to be blasted. 

Q. Then is it the fact that in taking out a rock cutting you frequently come 
across—if tbe cut is open in the winter time—pockets of frozen material, frozen 
earth, frozen clay, and so on, which has to be removed in order to go on with the 
taking out of the rock?—A. Oh yes, there are dips into the rock at different places 
at different intervals, and these pockets are generally filled in with earth of different 
kinds. Sometimes it is clay, sometimes it is sand and boulders, sometimes it is 
cemented material. 

Q. And it would be good engineering to postpone the taking out of your rock 
cutting, to wait till the summer for those pockets or dips of frozen material to thaw 
out?—A. No. Certainly not. It depends on what you would call good engineering. 
It would depend on the time that was given to complete the contract. If a man had 
five or six years to complete the contract he might wait until the next summer to de 
that stripping, but if the work has to be finished within a certain time it has to be 
taken out at once. 

Q. But if yoù waited till next summer to do that stripping you would have to 
wait till the next winter again to go on with the rock because the rock can be better 
handled in winter than in summer ?—A. Oh no, not the rock. You can take the 
rock just as well in the summer. 

Q. But the reason they give for taking out the rock in winter is that it is the 
best thing to do in the winter?—A. It is the best thing. 

Q. I thought somebody said that the handling of the-broken material was easier 
in the winter?—A. In some places it is. They use stone boats which go better on 
ice than they do on bare ground. 

Q. Well then you tell us in your evidence at the top of page 106, that you had 
instructions to go up and rush the work and I think you outlined your position there 
pretty clearly. Is there anything you would like to add to that?—A. I think that 
explains it pretty well. Now, as to the question right after that (reads): ‘You 
would throw the specifications aside and use your own judgment.’ Now, that is not 
in keeping with the explanation that I gave at all. There is no inference to be drawn 
from the explanation I gave that would lead him to say that I would throw the 
specifications aside. 

Q. 1 think that is a perfectly just criticism?—A. Yes. 

Q. It looks as if Mr. Schreiber had an idea of treating you as a witness who is 
subject to inquisition, rather than for the purpose of obtaining information—in some 
cases at any rate. What was the manner in which this examination was conducted 
by Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Kelliher?—A. Well, I explained that they called me over 
to their car, and they had a sheet or two of foolscap paper with the questions 
already prepared which they asked me in a general way. 

Q. Then you say that you take the full responsibility for telling your engineers 
to turn in frozen material as loose rock, and you were asked if instructions were given 
by you that overbreak should be allowed even if caused by excessive use of explos- 
ives and you answered, ‘ No, never gave those instructions. I told some of the en- 
gineers to deduct the amount that would not go in embankments that went over face 
of cut. In places where rock borrow was necessary and it went into embankments, 
they would return it? Would you explain that a little more fully?—A. Well, in some 


places, if they were loading heavy, to blow the rock deliberately over the side of the 


cuts, I told the engineers to deduct the amount that would be blown over the side 
that way, and it was done, and in other cases where there was overbreak, and that 
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the material remained in the cut and that it was hauled into the embankment where 
rock borrow would have been—or rather where we would have to resort to rock borrow 
later on to make the embankment. I told them to return the overbreak as solid rock. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Would the price of rock in borrow be the same as the excavation price for 
rock in cutting?—A. Yes, exactly the same. A yard of overbreak would be equal to 
a yard of borrow. 

Q. If rock borrow was needed at that place, a yard of the overbreak would be just 
as good for the road, for the commissioners as rock borrow?—A. It would be far 
better because the cut would be made wider then. 

Q. It was widening the cut and getting the material for making the fill?—A. 
Yes; but in future, if there was any chance of double tracking the line, there would 
be so much rock all taken out. 

Q. Of course, this is all based upon the supposition that earth filling was not 
obtainable in borrow pits, or that the rock was to be used in filling across water, or 
something of that kind, where it was desirable to use rock?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. Anybody going through in the way these arbitrators went through, and looking 
at these cuts with the question of overbreak in their minds, could not possibly form 
any proper idea whether it was allowable or not without going into the whole question 
_ of where rock had been used, whether it was proper to allow it as borrow, could they? 
—A. Certainly not; they could not. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Of course, that answer is given immediately below on page 106. They seem 
to have that in mind all right. Mr. Kelliher asks: 
Did you take any, steps to prevent overbreak being allowed where cheaper 
material could be obtained as a substitute? 


And you answer: 
I have not been aware of any case where cheaper material could be obtained. 
You must remember that the work on a great many of these was carried on in 
the winter and it was in the summer that I went over the work. It was very 
hard to determine where borrow could be obtained. 


So that you are talking there in the same way that you are talking here just now? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. They did not seem to pursue any investigation on this line? 
Mr. CurysLer.—No. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Then you told them that the question of the propriety of this rock borrow was 
decided on the reports of the division engineers, which you had gone into with Mr. 
Mann ?—A. Yes. 

a And the rock borrow was decided with the sanction of the Chief Engineer? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And with Mr. Mann’s approval?—A. Yes; before it was submitted to the 
Chief Engineer the matter was gone into fully with Mr. Mann, the Grand Trunk 
engineer. 

Q. And you seem to have produced a list of places, but it was not identified in 
any way. They do not seem to have called for it? Did you hand it to them, or what 
became of it? A. I think T handed the list to them. Mr. Lumsden had a copy in 
his office anyway. I don’t know what he did with it. 3 

Mr. POULIN. 
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Q. Then you say that you did not, and your engineers did not, give any .encour- 
agement to the contractors to expect that they would be paid for excessive overbreak 
caused by large- charges of explosives. Would you have been likely to know if your 
engineers had given any such encouragement ?—A. They might have given it unknown 
to me. but I am pretty positive that they did not. I have sufficient confidence in them 
to say they did not. 

Q. You rather resent the insinuation contained in that question, do you?—A. I 
certainly do. 

Q. You are reported as saying here, ‘In fact, the excessive overbreak shown as 
present has only come to my knowledge within the last three or four months? Are 
you correctly reported there?—A. Yes, I am. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. What do you mean by that?—A. It means this, that from December, 1908, to 
J anuary, 1909, and February, 1909, there had been up to that time only a progress 
estimate given monthly, and the engineers had not taken final measurements of the 
eut. They had not allowed the overbreak, such as it had occurred in the cut, and 
when they took their final measurements they showed a large increase in the estimates 
in those three months; in December, 1908, and January and February, 1909. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. These were the measurements of rock excavation beyond the slope lines which 
had not been returned?—A. They were not returned in full; there was a certain 
amount, 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Excessive overbreak means overbreak caused by the undue use of explosives? 
—A. Yes, by undue use. 

Q. You use the expression here, ‘ In fact, the excessive overbreak shown at present 
——’ 4—A. I used the same expression that Mr. Schreiber used. 

Q. That is what I want you to look at, because it appears that you had acceded 
to the view that there had been shown an existence of overbreak caused, by the undue 
use of explosives?—A. I might have said the larger amount of overbreak which was 
shown later on. 

Q. That is what you had in your mind, is it? That is to say, you were referring 
to the fact that by reason. ?—A. That was used in this question, ‘ excessive over- 
break,’ and I simply used the same word. 

Q. Well did you or not intend to convey the impression that there had been an 
undue use of explosives?—A. I did not mean anything of the kind. I will explain 
that the large amount of overbreak such as was shown by those estimates with which 
Mr. Lumsden found fault had only been returned within the last two or three months. 

Q. Then the same thing would apply to the question and answer at the top of the 
page. You appear to have taken exception to some extent to the use of the word 
f excessive? there?—A. Well that is the point I take exception to. I take exception 
to it in that question. 

Q. Now, is there anything you gave in explanation then—the question is asked 
you: 


Why did you order team work on some of the fills to be returned as train 


hauled fill. 


And you go on and say: 
There were four fills which were returned as such, if I remember right, 
three of them being near the Winnipeg River; these three at Station 855.93 
and 110 just east of the Winnipeg Crossing there were three temporary trestles. 


Q. Can you give any explanation as to anything that should be added to or sub- 
tracted from that?—A. I think the explanation is quite correct that I cannot find 
fault with that work. 
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Q. Then you told the arbitrators that you had authority from the Chief Engineer 
to arrange the train fill price. Do you know if the Chief Engineer ever took steps 
to get that confirmed by Order in Council or to get~it dealt with?—A. He certainly 
had not when he resigned. 

Q. That arrangement stands in the same position as the Dutton arrangement ? 
—A. I think there has been an Order in Council passed within the last three or four 
weeks? 

Q. Dealing with that?—A. Dealing with the price of train fill. 

Q. Then you give Mr. Kellihér an explanation of the fill made by teams from 
the swamps and borrow pit. Is that correct ?—A. I don’t think that is quite correctly 
recorded there. . 

Q. Will you tell us in what respect it is not?—A. As far as it goes it is correct, 
but it is not a complete explanation of the case. The arrangement was—and I had 
the sanction of the Chief Engineer that if the contractors put in a steam shovel there 
with a small engine, donkey engines and cars and made the fill before the track got 
to that point, that it could be returned at train-fill prices. I made the arrangement 
with the contractors, J. D. McArthur, and they undertook to make that fill, and as F 
said in there when I was there at first there were only two scrapers working at that fill 
which required about 280,000 yards to complete. Before they got the steam shovel 
there on the place, they started to put in the bottom with cars and horses, in order 
to advance the work of the steam shovel—and they went on so well with this, by 
working day and night that they decided, that is, with my sanction, to put the steam 
shovel in another place; and I would not return the fill, although it was arranged 
at train fill prices until such time as I was satisfied that the fill would be completed. 
When the fill would be completed I would return it at train till prices, because it was 
one of the first fills contained in the arrangement with the contractor. 

Q. The effect of that arrangement was that you got the work done ahead of the 
track, got the contractor to do the work ahead of the track by other methods, instead 
of waiting until later on for the track?—A. Yes. 

Q. Doing it by the common excavation method,—starting by the ordinary 
method without waiting for the track, it would have taken a very long time to com- 
plete it?—A. Well not that it would have taken longer, because they did finish it in 
one sense in the ordinary method with cars and horses, but the haul in the ordinary 
classification would have brought it to about the same price. 

Q. The over-haul?—A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t order the contractors to bring in steam shovels there, do you un- 
less they are willing to do it?—A. It was a matter of arrangement for these fills. 
The arrangement was that they would take in steam shovels instead of putting in 
temporary trestles and making up the embankment later on with the train. I had 
authority from the Chief Engineer to make the arrangement. 

Q. What I mean is this that that is something that could only be done by ar- 
rangement, You could not compel the contractor to bring in steam shovels and do 
it in this unusual way, without an arrangement, could you? That is not one of the 
methods contemplated by the specification?—A. In some places the contractors do 
it themselves, but I don’t think it would have been better. 


Q. I suppose it is a question of law. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. The question is whether you could compel the contractor to do the work his 
way or your way?—A. I think, as you say, I would rather leave that to you legal 
gentlemen to decide. 


Mr. Moss.—We will have a debate on that some other time. 
Mr. POULIN. 
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By Mr. Chrysler: 


eg long as he is within his time and he follows the specification, of course? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr Moss: 
Q. The reason I asked you that was that Mr. Kelliher asked you the question :— 


- Did it occur to you that it was an extraordinary thing to pay the contractor 
extra because he put in a suitable plant to handle a big fill of common excava- 
tion. 


That is at the end of his questioning on page 108, and you are reported as answering 
his question as follows:— 


The matter was submitted to Ottawa before the agreement was made. 


—A. I mean that the matter was submitted to Ottawa and sanctioned. 

Q. You got your authority and you were relieved of responsibility in that 
respect ?—A. Yes. : i 

Q. Speaking as an engineer, was it an extraordinary or unusual or in any way 
improper arrangement to make. Speaking in your professional capacity as an en- 
gineer?—A. I don’t think it was unusual. I think it was taking a means of getting 
the work completed in time. 

Q. Was it a wise arrangement to make?—A. I feel certain it was wise, because 
I submitted it to the Chief Engineer. 

Q. And Mr. Lumsden thought it was wise?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then he asked you, or rather Mr. Schreiber asked you:— 

Why do you allow overhaul from rock cuttings at one and one-half times 
the yardage measured in excavation ? 


And your answer is:— 
I do not allow it. The thing was in existence œn one or two divisions only 
when I came here, and I only heard of it last summer, and my instructions were 
that it was to be returned at one yard per one. 


Can you say anything more about that than you said at that time “A No, E don’t 
think I can amplify on that. 

Q. Is that one of the things that is under your consideration?—A. It has been 
cut out since. 

Q. It has been cut out since/—A. Yes. 

Q. It was apparently being cut out at that time by you?—A. Yes, it was being 
cut out. 

Mr. Curyster—One and one-half to one. 

Mr. Moss.—Returning one and one-half times the yardage. 

Q. Then you were asked about the culverts? Have you anything to add to what 
you said about that to Mr. Schreiber on page 109?—A. No, that is correct. 

Q. What do you mean by saying :— 

I am aware there are a few culverts on the east end not up to the standard 
of stone culvert. We have had a masonry inspector all the time, and certainly 
in some cases he must have allowed bad work; Ī can’t explain how it was. 


A. There are a few culverts which are not as good as they should be. 
Q. (Reads) :— 
Are you surprised that your engineers allowed it to pass?—A. In some 
cases I am. I can hardly attribute it to the lack of knowledge and experience 
on the part of some of the resident engineers. 


You could not have said: 
I can hardly attribute it to the lack of knowledge and experience on the 
part of some of the resident engineers. 
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The Wirness.—‘ I can only attribute it’—that is what it must mean. 

Q. That makes a great deal of difference?—A. That evidence was not corrected 
you know. : 

Q. That is the reason I want you to read it rather carefully. I think that you 
told us that the evidence was not corrected by you. I believe you got a copy at the 
time or shortly after the time it was taken?—A. Yes; when the evidence was taken 
I asked to have a copy sent to me so that I would see it, and the evidence was given 
to me in Ottawa, and I left it with the Chief Engineer. 

Q. Have you got a copy?—A. I kept a copy. 

Q. That is corrected?—A. That is corrected. 

Q. Let us see that. Let us make the corrections that you made?—A. I think 
this is a corrected copy (handing copy of testimony to Mr. Moss). 

Q. We won’t delay with that now. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. In what part of the district was it that those culverts were constructed that 
were referred to?—A. Right at the eastern end of the McArthur contract. ‘There 
were two or three culverts where it was difficult to get stone; the stones were rather 
small; they were dry culverts; they were not masonry culverts; they were more like 
stone drains. 

Q. Are there portions of the district there in which it was impossible to get 
stone that was suitablłe?—A. That portion there, it was difticult to get proper stone 
for culvert. 

Q. There was stone, but not stone that would be suitable for culvert construc- 
tion?—A. Just at that point. 

Q. How far would it be away where you would have to go to get suitable stone?— 
A. It is hard to say. <A portion of that work is carried on in winter, and it was 
very hard to determine where they would get good stone. A great many of those 
culverts were done before I got there, also just as the work was being commenced, 
two or three of those culverts. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. The number of those that were defective is only two or three?—A. Two or 
three culverts. ; 

Q. They have since been made proper, have they ?—A. Some of them have been 
adjusted, mostly at the end where the retainng walls were. 

Q. That is not very serious?—A. Not very. 

Q. It is a very small affair, is it?—A. It is a very small affair in comparison. 
This is the evidence. 

Q. In regard to that evidence, Mr. Poulin, I was going to ask you if you will 


look through it, you have it there, with the corrections in the margin?—A. Yes, this 
is a copy that I corrected. 


Q. This is a copy that you corrected at the time?—A. Yes. 
@. Probably the simplest way will be to put in the corrected copy as it stands 
now, this is the evidence taken by the arbitrators; we will put that in as 


EXHIBIT No. 145. 


(Corrections are shown in italics.) 


_ Mr 5. R. Pouumy, District Engineer, District ‘ F; called and sworn at Win- 
nipeg on the 8th day of June, 1909. 
By Mr. Schreiber: 
Q. Were you familiar with the way the work on your district was being 
classified ?—-A. I was to a certain extent. 
Q. Explain to what extent you refer?—A. Well, I know the work was sup- 
Mr. POULIN. 
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posed to be classified according to the interpretation given by the Chief Engineer, 
and my instructions were to classify the work according to the interpretation 
that had been given. Until I took charge of the work there had been certain dis- 
putes which came up between my predecessor and one or two of the division engi- 
neers. These were left to me, but they were left in abeyance until the Chief 
Engineer gave his interpretation of certain clauses. I have circulars that I issued 
at the same time and answers from the divisional engineers that work was classi- 
fied according to the interpretation of the Chief Engineer. 

Q.. You did issue instructions to engineers in writing on the classification 
of the work generally?—A. Yes, I have copies of those circulars, one January 
17. 1908, and April 2, 1909. 

Q. Did you, on any occasion, give instructions to any of your engineers to 
classify borrow pits of clay, which were ploughed by teams of four or six horses, 
as loose rock?—A. I gave instructions to my division engineer on that portion 
near Wabigoon river not to classify as loose rock borrow pits which were ploughed 
by four er six horses, but T went over that portion of the work, and every time 
I went there, there were eight horses, and sometimes I saw six. The men that 
had been taken down there from the west were threatening to leave the work if 
some of them did not get loose rock. After discussions with division and resident 
engineers, we came to an agreement that it would be tair to allow them 50 per 
cent of common and 50 per cent of loose rock in those borrow pits. 

Q. Are you aware that your engineers (some of them) stated that these 
borrow pits which were classified as loose rock were ploughed by four or six 
horses, and that they never saw more than six horses plough?—A. I am not 
aware. I came to that decision after discussing the matter with the division 
engineers. In some cases there were four and six horses, and at other times 
there were more. That is the reason I eame to that decision. 

Q. Would you not think that the engineers on the work would be aware of 
eight horses ploughing?—A. Yes, and I took it from them that, at certain times, 
they were obliged to put on eight horses, which induced me to come to that con- 
elusion. It is very hard to determine which layer they are using, four horses or 
six, or which is the hardest? 

Q. Would you be surprised if the engineers had informed us that these pits 
had been ploughed by four horses?—A. I would be; it would be an untruth; they 
certainly had six or more when I was there. 

Q. Do you know by whose directions, or by whose authority, your engineers 
made cross-sections of cuttings or parts of cuttings showing ledge rock where 
none existed? Have you been aware that such was done?—A. I have been aware 
that a certain amount of solid rock was returned where there was no ledge rock, 
and I certainly took occasion to send down my assistant several times to look 
into the matter. 

Q. Who is your assistant?—A. At that time, I sent Mr. McGillivray; I 
have his report here, a copy of which was left with the Chief Engineer in Ottawa. 

Q. Are you now aware that ledge rock was shown on cross-sections where 
none existed?—A. I can only say that I am aware of what has been done in the 
present inspection; that, in some eases, they have returned ledge rock where none 
was to be seen. Whether it was due to the fact that there may have been assembled 
rock right over, I am not prepared to say. 

Q. Are you aware of cross-sections showing ledge rock where no ledge rock 
existed?—A. I am aware that, in some cases, ledge rock is shown on cross-sections 
where ledge rock did not exist. J forgot to mention that in case of stripping of 
from six inches to two feet, or sometimes more, in large rock cut cross- 
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sections were all taken as solid, especially in winter work, but this was never 
objected to, and was approved by the G. T. P. engineers. 

Q. I am asking you whether ledge rock was shown on cross-sections where 
ledge rock did not occur and where assembled rock was shown ?—A, As to 
assembled rock, I am aware of it. I would not swear to every point being that 
way. 

Q. When were you first aware that your engineers made cross-sections show- 
ing assembled rock in cuttings where none existed?—A. This is the first time I 
was aware. I never had any occasion to suppose the contrary. 

Q. Did you at any time or recently issue any orders or instructions as to re- 
classification of material into assembled rock which had been otherwise classified ? 
—A. I did not issue any instructions to classify anything except by circular. 
At one time, on division 8, the face of one cutting had to be cleaned out, and I 
was told they were going to borrow rock, and I told the district engineer to take 
it out of there, that it could be returned as assembled rock as it was according tô 
my opinion. That was all the instructions they received from me. 

Q. Explain your understanding of assembled rock?—A. My. understanding 
of assembled rock? If I take what the specifications say and the explanation 
given by the Chief Engineer, it is very broad. According to that, almost anything 
can be called assembled rock, even cemented gravel. There were never any 
instructions given to that effect by myself. 

Q. How would you construe gravel such as you spoke of as assembled rock, 
when it is clearly shown in the specifications that it is loose rock?—A. It is clearly 
shown in the specifications, but in this diagram which shows assembled rock, there 
is no scale shown. There is nothing that explains anything. I consider that this 
interpretation only makes the specifications worse than what it was to a young 
engineer. 

Q. Do you remember the last wording of Clause 34 in regard to solid rock ?— 
A. May be best removed by blasting. 

Q. Do you take into consideration the wording of the specification in con- 
nection therewith?—A. Certainly I do. In looking into the specifications, I look 
at it on the worst side. We have to meet the objections of those doing the work 
as well as ourselves, if the engineeer is to be the judge. At the same time, they 
have certain rights, and the interpretation has to be acted upon literally as it is 
worded. 

Q. You are disregarding the specifications and sympathizing with the con- 
tractors and making your classification accordingly ?—A. Not at all, contractors 
have certain rights. In my instructions to engineers, I told them that, in every 
case, they were there as arbitrators, and, if any doubt, in every case, to give the 
contractor the benefit of the doubt. 

Q. Do I understand you that your engineers on the ground are not governed 
by the specifications, but as to whether or not the work is paying the contractor ?— 
A. No, my instructions to the engineers on the ground were these. Classify the 
work according to the time it was being taken out. If the work had to be rushed 
and a cut had to be opened in the winter, and the material was frozen, to return 
it as loose rock. 

Q. You gave these instructions?—A. Yes. 

Q. Point out to me in specifications or contract anything where that is based. 
Do I understand you that if the contractor is two or three years behind in his 
contract, does that look like a rush?—A. I had instructions from the Commis- 
sioners that the date of the completion of the contract was finished. The time 
McArthur had to turn the work over to the Commissioners was 1st of October, 
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1907, and I left Ottawa 3rd of October, 1907. I asked if time of contract had 
been extended. My instructions were ‘ No.: . ‘Go up and rush the work? I have 
-had letters upon letters from the assistant chief engineer asking to have work 
completed by fall of 1908, when there was only 20 per cent finished. I wrote it 
was impossible to complete the work. Every cutting had to be opened. If there 
is any penalty against the contractor, the Commissioners have a recourse against 
him. i I was justified in rushing the work and returning material according to 
the circumstances, during which it was taken out. 

You would throw the specifications aside and use your own judgment?—A. 
The contract was signed in May 1906, to be completed in September 1907. When 
you take into consideration that the work had to be performed in about sixteen 
months—there were eight months of winter—it was utterly impossible to do the 
work only in the summer. In fact befọre I came on the work, instructions had 
been issued to return blasted frozen material as loose rock. 

Q. The instructions given by the Chief Engineer, were they of -a general 
character, or were they one special case?—A. There were no instructions given 
to me by the Chief Engineer in regard to loose rock outside of those, but the re- 
turning of frozen material as loose rock was being done before I came here, and 
was general six months before I came. 

Q. Is that the document in which you say instructions were given ?—A. Yes. 

‘Q. Have you any correspondence or memo. in your office from the Chief En- 
gineer of other instructions?—A. I take full responsibility for telling my en- 
gineers to return frozen material as loose rock. 

Were instructions given by you that overbreak should be allowed even if 
caused by excessive use of explosives?—A. No, I never gave those instructions. 

Z I told some of the engineers to deduct the amount that would not go in embank- 
ments, that went over face of cut. In cases where rock borrow was necessary and 
it went into embankments, they could return it. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. Did you take any steps to prevent overbreak being allowed where cheaper 
material could be obtained as a substitute?—A. I have not been aware of aay case 
where cheaper material could be obtained. You must remember tuc tha work 
on a great many of these was carried on in the winter, and I went over the wotk 
only once in the fall before, as soon as I took chargé. It was very hard to de- 
termine where borrow could be obtained. No possible borrow could be obtained 
from reports I had. I discussed those points with Mr. Mann and it was reported 
to me that no possible material could be obtained. 

Q. Do you consider train fill as a substitute?—A. It was not taken into con- 
sideration. As places of train fill had been determined and no rock borrow was 
going into train fill. There was very limited time to make any changes where 
there was a rock borrow determined upon; the rock borrow was almest completed 


in the winter. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 

Q. Do I understand you that you got this information from the various 
engineers, because you could not, having been only once over the road, observe 
these places?—A. I could not observe those places when rock borrow was de- 
termined. These rock borrows were to be commenced in winter, and it was from 
reports I had from division engineers, which I had gone into with Mr. Mann, 
and the rock borrow’ was decided with the sanction of the Chief Engineer. They 
were also submitted to the Chief Engineer before they were gone into. 

Q. Would that not be in cases where you were crossing water stretches ?— 
A. Here is a list of places. 
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Q. Did you, or did any of your engineers to your TE give encourage- 
ment to contractors to expect that they would be paid for excessive overbreak 
caused by large charges of explosives ?—A. I certainly did not give encourage- 
ment to contractors to expect to be paid for excessive overbreak, and am not 
aware that any of the division engineers have done so. In fact, the excessive 
ovcrbreak shown at present has only come to my knowledge within the last three 
or four months, when final measurements were made. 

Q. Are you aware that Mr. Grant ever gave them any encouragement ?— 
A. I am not aware of it, because I take in consideration the word excessive in 
your question, that is why I say that I am not aware of it. 

Q. Why did you order team work on some of the fills to be returned as train 
hauled fill?—A. There were four fills which were returned as such, if I re- 
member right. Three of them being near the Winnipeg river. These three at 
station, 885, 93 and 110 just east of the Winnipeg river crossing, there were three 
temporary trestles and train-fill marked on the profile. It was at the time I 
was going to Ottawa on the Hodgins’ investigation. The division engineer spoke 
to me that these three temporary trestles marked on profile as temporary trest- 
led and train fill, saying if I wanted these done in the summer (Mr. McArthur 
had more than he could do with train filling), that certain parties would take 
an outfit down and do two of them from the large pit south of station 88. The 
whole borrow was supposed to come from 1,000 ft. south of here, at station 88, 
was just as advantageous to the commissioners. If he made these fills from that 
about 1,200 ft. south. I told him if they made the three fills from that borrow pit it 
borrow pit I would sanction it. If that agreement had not been made the fills 
would not have been done. 

Q. Are you not aware that taking it out of borrow pits would have been 
much less than train fill?—A. As it turned out afterwards. I was not aware of 
any borrow pits adjoining the fills. 

Q. Did you inquire of your engineers as to whether common borrow couid 
be had near the site of these?—A. J certainly did. I would not allow the two 
fills alone to be made unless they made the third one, because then the overhaul 
would equalize the price. 

Q. Did the division engineers inform you that there were no borrow pits? 
—A. The division engineer told me there was no material. 

Q. Was it known there was an available borrow pit to make fill at ee 
85 ?—A. Station 88. 

Q. Why was that not used in the ordinary way to make fill at station 85?— 
A. They would not take an outfit down unless they could get train fill. 

Q. Would not McArthur do it? Did they not have a eontract?—A. Yes, 
train fill price was arranged. 

Q. By whose authority?’—A. I had authority from the Chief Engineer. I 
had authority for special fills given to me. I mentioned there were three or four 
places where we might get fills made up by train fills, allowing train fill prices 
previous to track being laid. 

Q. Have you that correspondence?—A. I have not got it here. I mentioned 
it to the Chief Engineer and these were marked on profile at the time as tem- 
porary trestle and train fill. I could not force McArthur to make them, as they 
were marked temporary trestle and train fill. 

à Q. Do I understand you that the division engineer informed you that the 
material was there?—A. The division engineer informed me that there was only 
one pit at station 88, which I knew myself. 

Q. Do I understand you that these three places were covered by instruc- 
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tions received from Ottawa as to train fill?—A. Yes, I do understand they were 
covered. There was a certain amount of latitude given to me in that respect. 

; Q. By whom?—A. By the position I had. 

: Q. In writing?—A. No, but I certainly was not supposed to act as a per- 
| fect dummy in charge of work like this. 


| By Mr. Kelliher: 


Q. Will you please explain why the fill made by teams from the Swanson 
borrow pit was first borrowed in the ordinary way as grading, and subsequently 
changed after the fill was completed to train haul fill2—A. The answer to this 
question as reported did not contain half the explanation given. See letter to 
Chief, of January 13, 1909. 

Q. While the work was in progress and that fill made by teams, it was made 
part as loose rock and part as cammon excavation?—A. Yes, sir, if fill was com- 
pleted in time it was to be returned as train fill. 

Q. The date you observed it on the ground, did you classify it?—A. The 
22nd October. 

Q. Did you satisfy yourself on that date on the ground if classification was 
right or wrong?—A. Nothing had been objected to by Mr. Mann. I did not 
take it into consideration at all. I only looked in classification afterwards. I 
did not look into classification of that pit on that date. 

Q. Did it occur to you that it was an extraordinary thing to pay contractor 
extra because he put in suitable plant to handle a big fill of common excavation? 
—A. The matter was submitted to Ottawa before the agreement was made. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. Do I understand you that you spoke of getting instructions from Ottawa? 
Do you refer to the commissioners?—A. I refer to the commissioners and the 
Chief Engineer. The whole thing was submitted to him, and I explained at the 
| time that it was more than likely that these fills would not be ready, and that 
3 there were more fills than could be made by the contractor in two or three years. 
Q. Did you get authority in writing?—A. Yes. 
3 Q. Did you authorize, or were you aware that the roads leading into these 
various borrow pits were paid for?—A. No, sir, I am under the impression it 
was not returned. I do not know for certain. (In certain cases it is right to 
allow them). 

Q. Why do you allow overhaul from rock cuttings at 14 times the yardage 
; measured in excavation ?—A. I do not allow it. The thivg was in existence on 
one‘ or two divisions only when I came here, and I only heard of it last sum- 
mer, and my instructions were that it was to be returned at one yard per one. 

Q. What measures did you take to have back estimates corrected in that 
direction 2—A. In one case, I remember saying that there was considerable over- 
haul to be returned yet. It has not been finally adjusted yet, because too much 
had been returned. The division engineers claim that the thing had been sanc- 
tioned’ and instructions given by my predecessor, and a good many of the subs 
had been paid on that work and they did not see how it could be adjusted. 


By Mr. Kelliher: 


a Q. Has it been corrected in estimate ‘to date?—A. Not all. 
a Q. Any?—A. Some. 
4 Q. About what percentage of the totaf?—A. I can’t say. 
Q. Has it been deducted on section immediately west of the Winnipeg 
river?—A. I do not think so, that is the division to which I am referring. 
Q. When is it to be deducted?—A. I intend to take that point up again 


with the Chief Engineer. 
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Q. Do you consider there is any question about it?—A. There may be the 
question of deducting it from the contractor according to the contract. It may 
be necessary to submit the matter to the Chief Engineer and commissioners, 
because the engineers claim they got instructions from my predecessor. 


By Mr. Schreiber: 


Q. Did you receive instructions or advice from any ore at any time to vary 
from the classification defined in the specification?—A. No, never. 

Q. Were instructions given by you to allow culverts which had been built 
of any stone not in accordance with the specifications to be classified as third- 
class masonry on the joints being cemented outside?—A. No. 

Q. Are you aware that such has been done?—A. It has been claimed that 
such has been done. It is a case of veracity between my engineers and those 
who reported the matter. It was reported to me that the culverts were third- 
class, and I -have taken the word of my own engineers. 

Q. Did you take any steps to establish which was right?—A. I went through 
one culvert and found it was as good as others that had been built. 

Q. Did you take any of it down?—A. No, sir. It was a small culvert, and 
I thought there was a good deal of ill-feeling between the two engineers in ques- 
tion. 

Q. Having been over the work recently, are you aware that many of these 
dry culverts are not built according to specification, especially as to jointing and 
facing stone?—A. I am aware there are a few culverts on east end not up to 
standard of stone culvert. We have had a masonry inspector all the time, and 
certainly in some cases he must have allowed bad work; I can’t explain how it 
was. 

Q. Are you surprised that your engineers allowed it to pass?—A. In some 
cases I am; I can only attribute it to the lack of knowledge and experience on 
the part of some of the resident engineers. ; 

Q. Are you surprised that your division engineers allowed this to pass?— 
A. I think that in some cases they should not have been allowed to pass. They 
should have been rebuilt or repaired. The only explanation I can give would be 
that in many cases these stone culverts were built in a hurry, and were covered 
over before the division engineer had a chance to see the whole of them. That 
would not excuse poor: workmanship on them. 

Q. Do you think building in winter would diminish the size of the stone? 
(Question not given right, or it is absurd.) —A. No. 

Q. Do you think it would prevent stone being laid with proper bond ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you think it possible these culverts could have been built without the 
division engineer seeing them?—A. Some of them have been built without his 
seeing the whole of them. 

Q. Were not many of these culverts under heavy rock embankments built 
far in advance of the dump?—A. They could not have been built so far in advance 
of the dump, as the whole of that eastern work was carried through in four or 
five months. 

Q. Did you order rip-rap to be placed on top of culverts?—A. Yes, I ordered 
it at one place on Johnson & Anderson’s work in order to save the culvert. 

Q. Have you any correspondence you would like to put in?—A. There is 
‘nothing. All the correspondence can be had at any time. 


By Mr: Kelliher: 


Q. Which grade of engineers do you consider responsible for the classifica- 
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tion?—A. I hold them both, the division and resident. The resident engineer 
makes the classification, and the division engineer should see that it is correct. 
Q. Do you expect your division engineers to go over a cut once a month and 
examine the classification turned in by the resident engineer ?—A. Yes, I think 
they should. 
Q. Do you expect them to be familiar with every part of the classification ?— 
A. Yes, I expect them to give me information. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Is that correction ‘I can only attribute’ made in this copy?—A. I think that 
is the way it is written in there, ‘I can only attribute’ It is a misprint in this 
printed copy. 

Q. Yes, it is the fault in the printing office. Well, then, he asked you about 
considering the engineers responsible for the classification and you tell him you 
think both division and resident engineers are responsible?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, having regard to all that we have discussed and to those several mat- 
ters which you say are subject to reserve for adjustment and so forth, are you satis- 
fied with your engineering staff on District ‘F’?—A. I am. 

: Q. And have you full confidence in their ability, their industry and their in- 
tegrity ?—A. I have. 

Q. And are you satisfied that the work has been carried on both to the best of 
their ability and with a full regard for the interests of the Commission and the coun- 
try 2—A. I am satisfied. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden has told us that the reason of his resignation although origin- 

ally stated as being due to the loss of confidence in the engineers, should be described 
rather as a difference of opinion in regard to the classification arising, principally 
in regard to assembled rock. Has Mr. Lumsden been aware for a very considerable 
period before the arbitration took place exactly. how assembled rock was being classi- 
fied on your district ?—A. Well, he was over the work several times. I think he should 
have been aware. 
By) Q. Did he see in those visits a number of cuts illustrating fairly the class of 
| material that was being returned as assembled rock?—A. He certainly saw it in the 
ease of the summit cut at Canyon Lake, he was over it with Mr. Woods, and went 
through the cuts between Canyon Lake and Wabigoon River; he sgw where there 
was assembled rock at that time, that is at the time of that visit, or if he did not 
see it he should have seen it, because he went there for the purpose, and at the same 
time he saw the cut at the eastern end of the work. 

Q. Then has he ever made any complaint in regard to that classification, except 
as based on the complaints made by the Grand Trunk Pacific engineers?—A. The 
only complaint that he made to me was the complaint when I was in the office here 
with regard to the way in which the notes were kept. 

Q. That is more a matter of office routine, is it not?—A. It is a matter of keep- 
ing notes, he said that it was not put on the cross-section. 

Q. But I am speaking now of returning a certain kind of massed material, con- 
sisting of boulders cemented together, such as you were returning on District ‘E’? 
-—A. He has never made any at all. 

Q. Has he ever made any complaint that you were returning material there 
which should not be returned as assembled rock?—A. He has never done so. 

-Q. He has never done so up to the time of his resignation, as a matter of fact? 
a —A. No, he has not. 
k Q. I do not know whether you were asked, I think perhaps Mr. Chrysler did ask 
you, about the classification of the Grand Trunk Pacific, the 1f miles of their work? 
—A. I was not asked that. 
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Q. Are you familiar with the classification of the Grand Trunk Pacific 11 miles? 
—A. I am familiar with the returns that have been made and from what I have 
seen of the work. : 

Q. You are familiar enough to express an opinion, or to make a comparison 
between the classification of that work and the classification on your district?—A. 
Yes, the work has been remeasured, that is the work of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
for several miles. 

Q. And is it classified on any different basis from the classification in your 
district ?—A. It is classified from 15 to 25 per cent higher than the highest classifica- 
tion that has been given on the McArthur contract. 

A. Well, now, in regard to this assembled rock, is it treated in the Same way on 
their contract?—A. They haven’t returned any assembled rock; they returned simply 
solid rock. 


Q. They made no distinction?—A. They made no distinction between solid and 
assembled rock. 
Q. But what you would return as assembled rock has been returned there as solid 


rock?—A. Solid rock, and more liberal than it has beén usual on return on the 
McArthur contract. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And those classifications have been ordered by Mr. Woods, the Chief En- 
gineer ?—A. If they were ordered. 

Q. The gentleman who has charge of this classification, the supervision of the 
classification for the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Mr. Moss.—The reclassification. 

The CHARMAN.— Yes. 

A. There is no reclassification up to the present time; this 11 miles was work 
that was performed by the Grand Trunk Pacific themselves on a portion of ‘the 
branch from Lake Superior Junction, which was turned over to the commissioners 
and made part of the main line, and they have turned over the quantities and the 
estimates which they themselves returned and paid to their contractors, they have 
turned that over to the commissioners in order that they themselves may be re- 
couped for the money which they have paid the contractors. The work was re- 
measured to see how those quantities turned out, and that is the reason of it. We 
found that the classification is from 15 to 20 per cent higher as a rule. 

Q. There was a certain cutting, a lake side cutting or a hill side cutting, I 
think it was, on Lost lake, was it?—A. Yes, Lost lake. 

Q. Where there was a hill side cutting which was taken out in the winter, do 
you remember that?—A. Yes (producing profile). 

Q. What station was that at?—A. Station 554 to 561. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Well, let us use the station figures that are given in the rest of the evidence; 
I think it begins at 550, the criticism of it refers to it as 553.80 to 566, which, in- 
cludes those stations. It is the first item mentioned in Mr. Lumsden’s memorandum 
on page 79?—A. Yes. 

Q. Being about 1,200 feet long, it is referred to over and over again in the evi- 
dence. It is mentioned in several places, the first item on page 80; it is mentioned 
again the second item in the list of places on page 81, and it is mentioned as one 
of the places where cross-sections showing ledge rock were erroneous. It has com- 
mitted pretty nearly all the crimes in the calendar that cutting. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Look at pages 455 and 456?—A. I don’t think there is any ledge rock shown 
in the cross-section of that cut. 
Mr. POULIN. 
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Mr. CHRYSLER.—Tt is in the list, and the comment is: ‘From appearances whole 
eut is C.E., but may be a few yards of rock in boulders.” It appears again at page 
82, the fast item but one, ‘ Dug down 6 feet south from centre of track 3-8 feet; good 
ballast; from appearances this whole cut is C.E., but may be a few yards rock in 


boulders.’ Now, if you remember that cutting and can tell us about it, it will be very 
desirable to do so. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. You will find that Mr. Lumsden speaks of it on pages 455 and 456?—A. I 
Remember ihe cutting pretty well. This cut. was commenced in winter and finished 
in the month of June, the last top part of it was finished in the month of June. 

Q. Yes, what was the nature of the cut?—A. They made one digging, or two, 
at that place apparently where there was a pocket of sand, but if they had looked at 
the east end of the cut where there was a borrow pit they would have noticed that it 
was nothing but a mass of boulders, so much so that in the ballast pit which Mr. 
Lumsden speaks about we have tried to put in a steam shovel in the same place since, 
and the contractors have refused to put in a steam shovel there because it is too 
hard and there are too many boulders in it. Is that cut in arbitration? Is that in 
the list of cuts? Where does that come in? 

Mr. Curysuer.—It comes in Mr. Lumsden’s list. 

A. I know, but is it in arbitration yet? 

Q. Oh, I don’t know. It appears in Mr. Woods’ list of cuttings objected to on 

Mr. Curysier.—I don’t know whether it is in arbitration, but it is in Mr. Wood’s 
list of cuttings objected to as being too high, which is printed in the Sessional Papers 
No. 42a. on page 8. 

Mr. Moss.—Exhibits Nos. 70 and 71 appear to be cross-sections from that cutting. 
That was a hill side cutting, wasn’t it, or a side hill cutting, whichever you call it? 
—A. A side hill cutting. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. And it ran along the edge of Lost lake, was it?—A. Yes, Lost lake. 

Q. And what was the nature of the material there?—A. The nature of the 
material at the time that the arbitrators passed seemed 

Q. I am not speaking of the time the arbitrators passed, but of the time the work 
was done?—A. At the time the work was done I did not see it; I was not on that cut 
when it was being taken out at all. 

Q. You didn’t see the cuts being taken out?—A. No. 

Q. Was that taken out before your time?—A. No, it was taken out during the 
winter of 1907-8, it was opened in the winter and finished in June, and I was here 
from March until the 1st of July during the Hodgins’ investigation, that is the time 
it was being done. 

Q. You can’t speak of that then?—A. Not from seeing the work in progress. 

Q. Did you see it immediately after it was done or shortly after it was done ?— 
A. I saw it after it was done, in the fall after it was finished. 

Q. That was on Mr. Richan’s division, wasn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp.—You need not waste time about it, I think. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. These, I think, are some of the cross-sections which were made from memory, 
are they not, or perhaps you do not know?—A. I do not know about this one, Mr: 
Richan can explain that. 


By Mr. Chrysler : 


Q. Where is Dutton’s cut?—A. That is on divison 7; I can give you the stations 
for that. (Consults profile.) Dutton’s cut extends from station 131 to 162. 
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Q. On what division?—A. Division 7. 

Q. Who is the engineer?—A. Mr. Willett was the resident engineer. 

Q. On division 7?—A. Yes, mile 1333. y 

Q. I do not know what is the explanation of it just now; it does not appear to 
have been objected to by Mr. Woods; I don’t think it was objected to by Mr. Lumsden; 
do you know whether there is any question about the classification on that cut? 

Mr. Moss.—Mr. Poulin’s reason for referring to it was by way of illustration. 

Mr. Curyster.—So far as the Dutton cut was concerned you gave evidence in 
regard to it, Mr. Poulin, on a matter between yourself and Mr. Lumsden in regard 
to carrying out a certain agreement with the contractor?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not a cutting in which there has beén any controversy before you were 
here ?—A. It is a cutting just like the one that Mr. Lumsden and the arbitrators 
had passed judgment on; I don’t know; they have taken notes there just like they 
did on every other cut and I do not know what they have done with it. 

Q. It is not referred to in the evidence, it is not referred to in Mr. Lumsden’s 
list, and it is not objected to by Mr. Woods. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It is not in issue at all, no imputation has been made against 
it. 

Mr. Curyster.—No, there has been nothing said about it. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. I want to ask you, Mr. Poulin, a general question whether there was any- 


thing else you desired to say in regard to Mr. Lumsden’s attitude towards you?— 
A. No. i 


Committee rose at 6 p.m. 
April 20, 1910. 


Committee resumed at 8.50 p.m. 
Examination of Mr. ©. R. EOULIN continued :— 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


- Q. With regard to the agreement which you said was come to with regard to 
measuring or returning clay in the cutting and borrow pits near Wabigoon as one- 
half loose rock and one-half common excavation, have you power to do that under 
the contract ?—A. If you will allow me, you must not confound the thing. It was 
not an agreement with the contractors at all; it was not at all with the contractors; 
it was simply instructions that I gave to the engineers, and I put ample power under 
the specifications—not under the contract. The specifications gave me ample power 
as district engineer to say to the engineers subordinate to myself, ‘ You will return 
such and such portions of the work at 50 per cent of common excavation.’ 

Q. That was the determination as to classification ?—A. As to classification, that 
is all. 

Q. According to your judgment?—A. According to my judgment. It was not 
an agreement with the contractors at all, because the contractors never knew any- 
thing about it. 

Q. You explained that before, but it was done in the exercise of your judgment 
as to what was a fair classification?—A. Yes, and the exercise of my rights as dis- 
trict engineer. 

Q. I suppose you would agree with me, however, that your power under the 
‘specifications did not extend to allowing a contractor loose rock price for common 
excavation?—A. Certainly not, if it was common excavation. That is not the way 
I looked at it. 

Q. And you did not do it in that way or with that view?—A. Not at all; it was 
simply giving a fair, just and equitable return for the work that was being done. 

Mr. POULIN. 
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Q. Well, have you any right to do things that are equitable if they are not accord- 

ing to the contract and specifications?—A. That is exactly the point; I considered 
‘that it was according to the specification. 

Q. Then, better not say that you did it because it was equitable, because I don’t 
think you have any right to consider that; you must follow the specifications—A. I 
beg your pardon, that is, if I differ in this way with you. You might pronounce wrong 
the word ‘ equitable’ if you look at it in the way that it was an arrangement between 
the contractor and the commissioners, but I say that it is equitable as between the 
different classes of material; it is just a fair proportion between the two classes. 


By Mr. Wilson: 
Q. According to the specification?—A. Yes, according to the specifications. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. That was a division of the material into two classes?—A. Into two classes, 
and just as fair and as just as it could be judged within the means that a man had 
in his power to draw the line of demarcation between the two. 

a = Q. I wanted to call attention to that, because it did not seem to me that it was 
3 right. You had a similar case that you spoke of, and I will only refer to it as an 
3 illustration, in the Dutton cut; there you were going to agree with the contractor, I 
q understood?—A. I was not going to agree. 

; Q. The Chief Engineer?—A. I wanted the Chief Engineer to make an arrange- 
ment and get it certified, that is approved by an order in council. 

Q. That is what I wanted to have you explain ?—A. That was something differ- 
ent altogether. 

: Q. That is where an action, whatever it was, amounted to a change in contract? 
= « —A. Change in contract. 

Q. You had no power to make it?—A. No. 

Q. Nor had Mr. Lumsden power to make it?—A. No, he had not. 

Q. It had to be done by an order in council?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Macponaup.—I have some questions to ask him, but before I do it, Mr. 
x - Chrysler, I want to call your attention, as representing the public, and to a certain 
a extent advising the committee, to statements that appear in the Toronto News of last 
4 night, entitled, ‘ Startling Conditions on the Transcontinental,’ and containing 
; insinuations, if not direct statements, intimating that there was improper classifica- 
tion in section A. Personally, as a member of the committee, I regard that as per- 
tinent to the issue before us, by reason of the fact that if these insinuations are war- 
ranted as against the engineers who classified in section A, they would be men in 
; whom Mr. Lumsden would be entitled to lose confidence if he was aware of the facts. 
E I want formally to submit the matter to you, and to ask you to look into it with a 
view to, presenting before the committee anything that you may see fit to do with 
ha regard to it. 

3 Mr. CHRYSLER (after reading the article)—Part of it, of course, is in Mr. 
Doucet’s district. 

‘Mr. Macponatp.—Yes, in Mr. Doucet’s district. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—District ‘A’ I know nothing about; we have had no reference 
to it at all so far, except that some one spoke about the prevalence of muskeg, I think, 
on district ‘ A.’ 

Mr. Macponatp.—]I would be obliged if you would look into it so far as to take it 
up later. j 

Mr. CHRYSLER.— Yes. 

Mr: Macponarp.—There is another question. It seems to me, Mr. Chrysler, that 
where we have in the record here any evidence that was quoted by Mr. Lumsden, 
which in your judgment was evidence of anything improper, or requiring investiga- 
tion on the part of the committee, that you should be prepared to submit whatever 
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you think proper with reference to it or to make such statement at the conclusion of 
the hearing, that we may be able to deal with the whole matter completely. 

Mr. OHRYSLER.—Do you refer to Exhibit 3-A? That is, the evidence taken by 
the arbitrators? 

Mr. Macponaup.—I notice there the evidence of several engineers which is in 
Exhibit 3-A., Mr. Lumsden, too, spoke of having passed his judgment upon some 
statements made there. Personally I would like you to look closely into that, too, 
with a view of being able to state to the Committee what your judgment is in regard 
to it, or what you think should be done in your investigation. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Yes. There is a question there that I wanted to ask Mr. 
Poulin about. I noted it this afternoon, and found,I had overlooked it,just now. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I was going to ask him some one or two questions. Perhaps 
you might look it up in the meantime. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Y es, very well. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Mr. Poulin, you produced here some exhibits marked 112, containing some 
statements of estimates comparing the engineers’ estimate in District ‘F’ for solid 
rock, loose rock, common excavation and train fill on the J. D: McArthur contract; 
you did not have anything to do with the preparation of the preliminary estimateg 
on that contract, did you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Your connection was first in Section ‘B’?—A. The first six months in sec- 
ton B2 

Q. Did you hear the evidence given by Mr. Doucet yesterday afternoon in regard 
to the method by which the estimates were made up on Section ‘B’?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were present and heard all the questions that were asked him by me on 
that subject, and the answers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agree with his statements as to the facts and condition of affairs ?— 
A. I do, in a sense of the word, that is, with the exception that I had nothing to do 
with the preparation of the estimates, either District ‘B’ or District ‘F? The only 
estimates that I had to prepare were in District ‘D’ when I was at North Bay for 
two years. 

Q. Were you not assistant district engineer at the time that the Lumsden esti- 
mate of $114,000,000 was made?—A. When the estimate of $114,000,000 was made 
I was district engineer in ‘F, and the estimate marked January 11, 1908, was 
included in that estimate of Mr. Lumsden. That is to say, I took it for granted that 
it was, because his estimate was given in April, 1908, and my estimate went in in 
January, 1908. 

Q. That is, your estimate of ‘F’?—A. Of a portion of E the J. D. McArthur 
contract. : 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the preparation of the estimates and the 
portion of Section ‘B’ upon which the contracts were called for?—A. No, I left 
before the estimate was made. Only the preliminary surveys had been made at the 
time, on the south shore. It was from the boundary of New Brunswick to Quebec, 
and only the preliminary surveys were made, and there had been no estimate made 
at the time I left. I left in April, 1905. 

Q. Does the Macdonnell & O’Brien contract extend across the river to the south 
shore in Quebec?—A. I don’t think it does. 

Q. It is all north?—A. Tt is all north. 

Q. Was there any advance knowledge as to the geological conditions of the coun- 
try through which this railroad was to run, either in ‘B°’ or in ‘F; that was obtain- 
able by the engineers before they made their preliminary estimates?—A. There was 
none that could be depended upon as a surety. 

Q. This was entirely new country?—A. Entirely new country. 

Mr. POULIN. 
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Q. And, outside explorers, there had never been any technical or careful ex- 
amination of the country for railway or other purposes?—A. Not that I know of. 

. Q. That involved, of course, a greater amount of uncertainty than would be 
usual in the construction of a railway through a country that was known?—A. Cer- 
tainly. 

Q. What do you say generally, Mr. Poulin, about this McArthur contract, as to 
the character of the country through which it runs, in the matter of stone?—A. It 
is one of the most difficult pieces of railway work that there is on the continent. 

Q. That is, difficult in the sense of the tremendous amount of rock that has to 
be moved?—A. That was encountered; that had to be moved. There are 150 miles 
which can be considered as the heaviest piece of work that was done in Canada, that 
is, consecutive distance. 

Q. For that distance?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no other 150 miles of railway work 
ada that compares with that. 

Q. In difficulty of construction and in the character of the rock that was en- 
countered ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, when you came to make the estimate in ‘F’ there had apparently been 
two previous estimates made by Major Hodgins?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you find in the records the data upon which these estimates were made? 
—A. That was marked right in the record, in the office at St. Boniface, such as they 
have marked there. 

Q. As estimated in 1906 and revised in 1907, these figures are the quantities 
taken from what he prepared?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you ever been through that country before in any engineering work ?— 
A. Not in that portion. š 

Q. Not through there?—A. Well, I was in 1878 on revision of location in the 
neighbourhood of Wabigoon lake for a distance of about 80 miles from there. That 
was on the C.P.R. for the government. 

Q. But that was not nearly as far north as this?—A. No, not within 40 miles. 

Q. You spoke of at least 150 miles of this being the most difficult construction ? 
—À. Yes. 

Q. Which end was that?—A. That was about the centre portion of the 250 miles. 

Q. What about the portion nearer to Winnipeg?—A. Well, the first 60 miles 
are comparatively easy—prairie section. 

Q. Then 155 of extremely difficult work, and as to the balance, 40 miles, what 


A. That I know of in Can- 


is it?—A. Well, it was difficult enough, but more mixed material. 


Q. I suppose at least 200 miles of this was practically inaccessible country—that 
is, everything had to be taken in through lake and portage’—A. Well, there was 175 
miles of it anyway. 

Q. Through a country hitherto absolutely inaccessible ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which all added, of course, to the difficulties of the construction ?—A. Of 
getting the supplies in and getting the material and equipment. 

Q. I see according to the statement which will be put in as Exhibit No. 116, being 
comparison between estimate of January 11, 1908 and previous estimate marked 
“final location,” that Major Hodgins had estimated 4,735,745 cubic yards of solid 
rock ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, what made your estimate to be larger?—A. Because there was quite a 
portion of the work opened up at the time, and the engineers who were on construc- 
tion had sufficient data to determine that such and such a cut would turn out to be 
rock, while previous to that there was only the surface; the ground had not been 
broken, and they couldn’t tell. a 

Q. There was nothing to indicate that the surface of ground which indicated 
soil might not be soil for quite a distance ?—A. For quite a distance. 
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Q. Well, now, you estimate 5,690,917, was that estimate for the whole of the 
work, the whole of the solid rock?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Up to March 31 of this year there were returned 6,236,996 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be an excess of 546,000 yards EIN. Yes. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. Because at the time that the estimate 
was made, which was in December, it had not been finally determined whether we 
would borrow rock to fill in those bays, and the sanction was given later on, which 
added the 500,000 yards which would be in excess. 

Q. But you still have a portion yet to be constructed ?2—A. No, the rock is all 
taken out. 

Q. The solid rock is all taken out?—A. The solid rock; there is no more to be 
added to that. 

Q. No more to be added to these figures?—A. No, not to the rock that has been 
returned up to the present. 

Q. Yes, I know, but what I mean is, you estimated 5,690,917 yards as being the 
total amount when the whole thing was completed?—A. Yes. 5 

Q. And you have now 540,000 already?—A. That was returned as work done. 

Q. But there still remains yet some work to be done?—A. Yes, but there is no 
rock to be done, because the track is laid from one end to the other, and the rock 
is taken out. : 

Q. Then this 6,236,996 indicates the final return of solid rock?—A. The final 
return of solid rock. 

Q. You say that the reason for that difference of 546,000 yards was due to the 
fact that you had to take rock to fill up crossings?—A. Crossings of bays and lakes.. 

Q. You could not get soil?—A. No. ; 

Q. Could you not get soil through that country to do it?—A. No. I might say, 
even if we could have got soil for filling bays, yet rock will take a slope of one to 
one, while if you fill in with sand or anything like that, not knowing how far it may 
run—the bottom of said bays might be mud or blue clay—it might take a slope of 
three or four to one; then we would have to have a trestle to cross bays. As a general 
rule it was always calculated to find out which would be the cheapest, and invariably 
the filling of the lake with rock at once was determined upon, because it came as 


cheap, and we were certain that way to have a solid road bed when once it was 
through. 


Q. How was it that in Major Hodgins’ second estimate he only estimated 2,160 


cubic yards of loose rock ?—A. Well, that is a thing that I can’t explain, and I think 
it is an error in the sheets that were left there, and he must certainly ‘haye—— 

Q. It must have been a clerical error?—A. It must have been meant for 
2,160,000. I give him the benefit of the doubt on that estimate. 

` o estimate on the 1st January, 1908, for this was 1,635,127 cubic yards? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. The amount returned was 2,097,932 cubic yards; that is a difference of 464,- 
000 yards more of loose rock than what you estimated?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. Well, I can only account by the fact that 
a good portion of the work was done in the winter, and it was returned as loose rock, 
and we had no boring at the time, and it was impossible to see through the hills 
unless we had been provided with X-rays or something like that, and that the result 
is a little over. l 

Q. In other words, you did not think the country as rough and rocky in 1908 
as = turned out to be?—A. It turned out to be that there was so much mixed ma- 
terial. 

Q. Having regard to the topography of the country in the preliminary survey, 
or the conditions as you saw it when you went there, was its exclusively rocky con- 
dition apparent?—A. Well, it was in certain portions. In others the surface, where 

Mr. POULIN. 
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it was wooded country, there were large boulders on the surface, and when you come 
to cuts of from ten to forty feet in depth you can’t tell what there is in the interior 
of those cuttings. : 

Q. You made no borings?—A. There had been no borings done at that time. 

Q. You had no test pits dug?—A. No test pits, and we didn’t have time. 

Q. Do you agree with what Mr. Doucet said in regard to that—that there would 
have been no value to the country in making test pits or borings, having in view 
the fact that the country had decided upon the construction of the road?—A. Well, 
it is practically impossible to do those things in a survey. You take a cut that is 
1,000 feet long; you might take a boring, you might take ten borings—one at every 
hundred feet—and you might find nothing at those ten borings, still in the inter- 
yening space you might find a mass of mixed material, or you might find solid rock, 
and the only way would be to open up the whole cut. It is impracticable to go to 
that extent. 

Q. Then you agree with him that it would only have cost the country a great 
deal more money to have gone and made those test pits, and that you would just have 
to remove the material that was there in the end and return, having spent your 
money for no good?—A. Yes, certainly, that is exactly correct. 

Q. You also agree with him that it is the practice that has been adopted in 
various places where you have had experience in Canada, which is adopted by the 
commissioners, to get enough information to enable them to figure out the contracts 
that were called for?—A. That was the practice. That has always been done in work 
that I have been connected with in thirty years. 

Q. In your thirty years’ experience?—A. In my thirty-four years. 

Q. Then the common excavation you estimated at 2,326,393 cubic yards; I notice 
that Major Hodgins estimated in 1907, 2,521,126 common excavation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, now, the amount returned was 2,225,328 yards—a decrease of 100,000 
yards, approximately ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you state, and is it your position, that that reduction was due to the fact 
that there was more rock in the country and massed material taken out than you had 
anticipated ?—A. No, I think that it was as close as any engineer could make an 
estimate; within 100,000 yards is very close; and outside of that there were a good 
many that might have been returned in train fill. You see, there were a good many 
more yards of train fill. 

Q. Yes, I was coming to that; you estimated 1,971,750 cubic yards of train fill, 
and there have been returned 2,475,377?—A. Yes. 

Q. About 500,000 yards more?—A. Yes, and there are still about 200,000 yards 
to be returned, I think. z 

Q. The train fill is paid for under the contract at what figures ?—A. At 52 cents. 
That was a subsequent arrangement after the contract. 

Q. Does that include merely earth? It includes material of all kinds?—A. Well, 
it is used as train fills that they can load, but it also includes building of temporary 
trestles, which have to be erected over gaps in order that the train may circulate 
across the said places. 

Q. You made that estimate in January, 1908; how much of the whole of that 
contract of 250 miles had you made of close and complete location surveys?—A. It 
was all done, the final location, but a change of three miles which was done during 
that month. 

Q. After you had made the estimate?—A. No, it was being made when the esti- 
mate was being taken; practically over the final location. 

Q. The final location had practically been made?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have there been any diversions for the purpose of grade or curvature or any- 
thing of that kind materially since?—A. No, not since that time. i 

Q. Except the changes that were made in connection with taking over the 113 
miles from the Grand Trunk?—A. No, that is not included in the estimate. 
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Q. That was not included in the estimate?—A. No. 

Q. In neither of them?—A. In neither of them. 

Q. So that the information you obtained from the location survey was simply 
to know that the road was going to take a particular course?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had no specific information in regard to the character of the soil through 
any ulterior method other than what you say when you went over the surveys?—A. 
And the cutting that had been opened up especially in the west end. Practically 
over 60 miles on the prairie section was already completed. That estimate on divi- 
sion 9, which is a part of the work, agreed within $2,000, because the work was prac- 
tically all done at the time, that, is onthe first 60 miles west, the western portion from 
Winnipeg east on the prairie section.. That had been almost all completed before I 
went up there, but still it is included in the estimate. The portion that was not, ıt 
was, say, from there east. 

Q. Through ‘the difficult portions?—A. Through the difficult portion. It was 
opened up here and there, that is all. 

Q. We have also a statement here from you in which you deal with the question 
of the excess in cost as compared with the estimate?—A. Yes. 

Q. The tenders which were let before you went there?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you had nothing to do with that estimate?—A. No. 

Q. Major Hodgins’ estimate was changed; his second estimate provided or esti- 
mated a greater cost than the first one did?—A. A lesser cost. 

Q. The second one?—A. The second one was something like $12,000,000 or 
$1,000,000 less than his first one. 

Q. That would be so if you take the ridiculously small amount of loose rock? 
—A. Loose rock, well, of course I am taking the figures that he gave out. 

Q. Of course that smail amount of loose rock must of necessity have been an 
error ?—A. It must have been an error. 

Q. It could not be possible to have any such calculation ?—A. No, he had already 
returned over 428,000 yards when he left. 

Q. Well now, just take up that copy and explain to me so that we can get it 
down here, what its contents are. The first estimate, the original estimate, upon 
which tenders were based, whose estimate is that, Major Hodgins?—A. ‘Yes, that 
is $13,000,000 and added to that is $3,000,000 for permanent way which he didn’t 
put in. 

Q. That is the statement you gaye us before?—A. Yes. 

Q. Making $16,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, the cost as compiled from the divisional engineers’ percentage reports, 
that is the cost stated in the details which Mr. Chrysler has, is $18,974,2592—A. Yes. 

Q. Making an excess of cost by divisional engineers’ percentage reports over the 
original estimates of $2,974,259 over Major Hodgins’ original estimate?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does that compare with the estimate you made in the year 1908, have 
you given us that yet?—A. That is not put in there. 

Q. It would be desirable to have it if we can get the amount figured out in your 
estimate of 1908 we would have it?—A. It is filed in one of these blue prints, my 
estimate was $17,584,000, I haven’t the exact amount; it was about $17,500,000. 

Q. So that your estimate is exceeded by about $1,500,000?—A. Not quite $1,500,- 
000; about $1,300,000. ` 

Q. Now, this next statement of grading. The grading according to this com- 
parison, that is made with Major Hodgins’ estimate?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it shows that in grading the cost was $3,373,396 more than what he 
estimated?—A. Yes, that is the grading alone. 

Q. Do I understand that that estimate of Major Hodgins of $13,000,000 is the 
first estimate he made?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not the second?—A. No. 
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» Q. We will let that stand for a moment until we get your figures. It was in the 
autumn of 1907 you went there?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And work has been going on continuously ever since?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is for over two years they have been working?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. In winter as well as in summer?—A. Yes, sir; especially in winter, because 
the work last summer was practically completed, that is, the grading portion of it. 
Q. This work starts from Winnipeg and runs east to where?—A. Lake Superior 
Junction. 
Q. And connecting there with what?—A. Well, with the branch of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific coming from Fort William. 
Q. The construction of this portion of the road under consideration was a mat- 
eter of great importance and was necessary in order to render possible the operation 
of the branch from Fort William up to Lake Superior Junction?—A. That is it. 
Q. And on to Winnipeg ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Practically a through line to Winnipeg?—A. Yes, that was the necessity. 
By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. And it was well understood that it was the desire of the country the con- 
struction of this should be hastened as much as possible?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I suppose the difficulties of construction in winter time are considerably en- 
hanced in that country ?—A. Certainly it is, in every country. 

Q. But in that country which is comparatively, as yet, uninhabited, that feature 


; added, I suppose, to the difficulties of the work?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And to the inconvenience of the engineers in classification and all that?— 
A. To a certain extent. 

Q. In carrying out their duty?—A. In carrying out their duty. 

Q. Do I understand that some allowance was made under the direction of Mr. 
Lumsden in connection with frozen material on account of this work having been 
done in winter?—A. There was a circular in existence and known to every one of 
the engineers when I went up there that they were to return frozen material in cuts 
which were directed to be opened or worked during the winter months as loose rock. 

Q. Well, I suppose the same difficulty was had in removing frozen material from 
these cuts in winter as would be met with in summer in removing rock, that is, it 
had to be blasted?—A. It had to be blasted, almost, that is, if 

Q. Well, perhaps you might explain that, it will come to one’s mind more 
clearly if you state what are the extremes of cold you had there?—A. Oh, down to 
40 degrees below zero. 


By Mr. Wilson: 

Q. How deep would it be frozen?—A. It would depend upon the depth of snow; 
in some places it would be frozen a great deal deeper than others, and after the 
country had been cleared for a certain distance, and after it had been exposed in the 
fall to the wind and frost before the snow falls to any depth the frost will go down 
deeper than in places where it is protected. 

; By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. The same as in any other portions of Canada. 


By Mr. Wilson: 
Q. But, as a rule, how deep does the frost go?—A. It averages three feet, and 
in some places it goes down to five feet in depth. 


_ By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Is it frozen very hard?—A. It is not necessary for it to be frozen to any par- 


ticular degree of frost; when it is frozen it is hard enough. 
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By Mr. Wilson: 

Q. I think I understood from you that some nights when the work ceased it 
would be in ordinary condition, and the next morning when you started work you 
would find two or three feet of frozen material?—A. I don’t think there would be 
two or three feet frozen in one night, but if it was being worked from the surface of 
the cut, take it for instance in the field if they were ploughing it would be just like 
it would be in a field where farmers are ploughing, one night’s frost would stop them 
from doing any work the next morning without blasting it; you could not use a pick 
or you could not plough, and it would be the same if they were working on a cut from 
the face. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. They would blast the surface and loosen it up and then go on with the plough? 
—A. Yes, but in winter they didn’t work from the top of the cut, but simply from the 
perpendicular face. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. That is, the result of handling frozen material, which was done because of the 
great desire to expedite the work, the cost was necessarily increased over and above 
the estimate?—A. Certainly, it added to the cost. 

Q. Well, you were continually on the work, going back and forth, as far as it 
was possible to do so after you assumed charge of the district and after you were at 
liberty from the Hodgins’ investigation?—A. As far as it was possible for me to do 
so after I got through with the Hodgins’ investigation, but I was not able to be on 
the work until about the end of August, because I only got away from here in July, 
and I was in hospital for a few weeks after leaving here. 

Q. But thereafter you went over the work pretty closely? And were you from 
that time continually on it, going back and forth?—A. I was not out on the work 
the whole of the time, but outside the time I was in the office I was. 

Q. Outside the office work you kept in touch with the work all over the district 
personally 2—A. Certainly, whenever I could leave the office I was on the work. 

Q. Would it be possible for any deliberate falsification of the classification to 
have taken place by your engineers without more than one or two of them being in 
the conspiracy to do it?—A. I don’t think it could have been possible. 

Q. Would it be possible for abnormal or unusual classification to have been 
made, such as hinted at in certain sections of the press of this country, without you 
and your division and district engineers being in the conspiracy to disregard the 
specifications ?—A. It could not have been unless from the head down to the last man 
they were all in the conspiracy. 

Q. That would also involve the engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific, would it 
not? They would have to be in the conspiracy too?—A. They would have to be. 

Q. And if there was one honest man in the whole lot from the head, that is your- 
self, down to the humblest engineer who had any conception about the matter he 
would have been able to expose that conspiracy ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And he would be able to expose it without any difficulty?—A. Without any 
difficulty. 

Q. Now, do you say on your responsibility and on your oath that there is abso- 
lutely no foundation for any imputation against the integrity of yourself, or any of 
your subordinates to your knowledge, in regard to classification?—A. I say so most 
distinctly. 

Q. What was the advantage to the country in having this work carried on in 
winter?—A. It simply gave to the country the advantage of having communication 
from Fort William to Winnipeg at least one year sooner than it would have obtained 
otherwise, and possibly two years. 
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Q. Hadn’t this winter work been done?—A. If it hadn’t been done, if the work 
had been carried on at the same ratio of progress that it had been going on when 
It È charge the grading would not be completed at the present time, I can say that 
safely. 

Q. And the country which has an outlet from Winnipeg to Fort William by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific as it is now commonly called, would not have had that outlet 
now, but would have had to wait for one or two years longer?—A. One or two years. 

Q. Of course you did not initiate this business of doing winter work yourself, 
you were carrying out the instructions of the Chief Engineer in doing it?—A. Yes, 
I was told to rush the work there, and I took the means of doing so. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—The evidence so far in shows that it was commenced by Major 
Hodgins in a circular at an earlier date which appears there. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Yes, Major Hodgins, of course, began the winter work?—A. I can say that 
that cireular came to my notice only after I had given instructions; I considered it 
imperative to do so when I went up there to carry on that work. 

Q. You were instructed by the Chief Engineer that it was the desire of thé 
country that this road should be built as expeditiously as possible, and if necessary 
to work in the winter?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you carried out those instructions?—A. Yes, and the work was carried 
on in winter. 

Q. Do you agree with what Mr. Doucet says with reference to the fact that it 
has not been practicable in this country to sink test pits and make bore holes?—A. 
Certainly I do. 

Q. You heard what he read last night as the statement of Sir Sandford Fleming 
with regard to the practice on the O.P.R.?—A. Yes, I located 300 miles for the 
C.P.R. and we never sunk any test pits in any of the cuts. 

Q. You say you located for the O.P.R., in what year?—A. From 1881: to 1884. 

Q. Whereabouts?—A. I located from some point between North Bay and a place 
called Verner, right up to past Chapleau, 288 miles, or something like that, I had 
charge of the locating party. 

Q. And there was none of that preliminary work done in that location?—A. I 
never saw any test pits sunk anyway. 

Q. Nor any borings made?—A. We had sounding rods, which were the longest 
poles we could get in the woods to try the depth of some of the muskegs, that is all 
we carried. 

Q. That was to find the depth of the muskegs?—A. To find the depth, and we 
did not find the depth, we simply reported, ‘No bottom found with the means at our 
disposal.’ 

Q. And there were no borings to find the depth to which the rock went down or 
anything of that kind?—A. Never. 

Q. Was the practice any different with regard to the construction Of the CBAR: 
and the construction of this road here?—A. Except this, that we were bound to cer- 
tain grades; we had 52 feet to the mile and we were limited to a 6 degree curve, or 
in some places to 8 degree curves. 

Q. That is on the C.P.R?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whereas on this road you were limited to a voth grade and what was the 
curvature?—A. There was nothing over a 5 degree curve, and there are only one or 
two in that district there of that and the grade is compensated, that is on a grade 
ascending or descending, whichever way it is, if there is a curve; one degree of cur- 
vature equals about two feet per mile on any grade, say it is a 6 degree curve on 
a grade of ths we had to reduce the grade for the length of that curve to a point 
equal to 12 feet per mile, which with a 6 degree curve on a distance of one whole 
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mile would be equal to the resistance to a train going over an ascending grade of 
12 feet, so that we have compensation. If we have a curve on a grade we have to 
reduce the grade of #oths to so much less, so that a train going up the grade will 
not feel any more resistance than going on a straight line. 

Q. That road that you located from North Bay on the C.P.R. went out around 
north of Lake Superior?—A. It was going in that direction. 

Q. Of course the relative difference in the cost between the routes of these two 
roads would be very great?—A. Very great indeed. 

Q. By reason simply of the curvature and the road gradient apart from the con- 
dition of the country?—A. Yes. - 

Q. How many times greater would it make the cost?—A. There would be at 
least three times the difference in price. 

Q. That is apart altogether from the difference in the country traversed?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You said a moment ago that 150 miles of this McArthur contract was the 
heaviest in America to your knowledge. There has been a popular idea in Canada 
that on the O.P.R. north of Lake Superior was the heaviest rock work ever done in 
Qanada. How does the work on the McArthur contract compare with the work on 
the C.P.R.?—A. That portion is heavier than the work on the portion of the C.P.R. 
along Lake Superior. 

Q It is?—A. Yes. On Lake Superior you would find some cliffs where it would 
run up higher, but they are only side cuts, while we have full cuts up to 50 feet high 
and 800 or 1,000 feet in length, and there was a greater amount of rock blown off in 
that portion than there was in the same distance on thé C.P.R. north of Lake Su: 
perior. - ; i 

Q. Well, if I have that estimate of yours, as far as I am concerned, I am 
through ?—A. The estimate was $17,500,000 odd. 

Q. I want to get the date and the explanation of the difference. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. With reference to this Exhibit No. 111 I want to refer to two of these figures. 
In the second column there are collected together the solid rock quantities omitted, 
amounting to 1,425,000 cubic yards. I don’t remember that you have explained what 
those omitted items consist of, they are shown here as rock borrow, 550,000 cubic 
yards ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Some explanation has been given of that?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Of the 385,000 cubic yards one foot below grade in rock cuttings ?—A. Yes, 
that is from one end of the line to the other, that was not taken into consideration 
in the original estimate. 

Q. Well, you explain that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because the reason that was given, I don’t know whether you gave it, I think 
it was given by Mr. Doucet, but you may tell us whether it applies to District F; 
was that the original estimate of quantities that was made before the specification was 
in the hands of the engineers providing for excavation one foot below grade?—A. — 
Well, that may have been one of the reasons in that case, but the fact remains that 
the quantities were not taken out that way. 

Q. They were not taken out one foot below grade, whether that was the reason 
or not you do not know?—A. There was a letter of Major Hodgins on record ex- 
plaining that it had not been done. 

Q. Then perhaps you can speak from your own experience in District ‘D? Did 
you estimate the rock cuttings one foot below grade?—A. In District ‘D’? : 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. i 

Q. You did?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Then the extra width in cuttings for sidings, 490,000 yards, I am not sure 
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whether that has been explained at all. What causes that addition to the quantity ? 
—A. It is that there are sidings at every seven miles along the 250 miles, and that 
at each siding there are two extra tracks, so that instead of a width of 20 feet in a 
cut, it requires a width of 42 feet. : 

Q. Now, wait a moment. The 20 feet you speak of, is that fixed by the specifi- 
aa as the width of the main line?—A. That is the width of the main line for one 
track. 

Q. And to put alongside of that two sidings requires a rock cutting to be exca- 
vated 42 feet wide?—A. Forty-two feet wide. 

Q. Or 22 feet additional?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the width of the cutting?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the length of the sidings provided for?—A. 3,500 feet. 

Q. How does that compare, for instance, with the original construction of the 
©. P. R. as to the length of the sidings?—A. The length of the sidings must be, as a 
rule, double the length they were on the ©. P. R. the time of the original construction. - 

Q. On any other railway that you have been familiar with, what is the length of 
the sidings?—A. The usual length now—they are making them longer, especially 
wherever it is a through or trunk line, and it is according to the freight that is 
expected to ke carried. 

Q. What is the length of sidings ordinarily in constructing railways in this 
country prior to, say, 1905?—A. About 1,500 feet. 

Q. What was it in 18902—A. In 1890 

Q. What was the length provided for in the estimate for the construction of 


new railway—the length of siding?—A. There it is; it depends altogether. Now, you 


take the Ottawa, Arnprior and Parry Sound Railway west of the Madawaska river, 
where the grades were one per hundred, the sidings were about 1,800 feet on account 
of the fact that the trains were not expected to be more than a certain length to hold 
say forty-five cars; east of the Madawaska river, where the grades were low, they made 
the siding about 2,700 feet. It depends altogether on the trade that is expected. 

Q. These sidings are made of a uniform length of 3,500 feet?’—A. Yes, sir, that 
is the standard. 

Q. Why were you building sidings in rock cuttings. Don’t you try to build sid- 
ings where you don’t have to make cuttings?—A. Wherever it is possible we do, but we 
have to take into consideration the grades. We get the sidings on the level grade as 
much as possible, and take a certain distance one from the other, about seven miles 
distance—the place was always selected after consultation with the assistant chief 
engineer or Chief Engineer; places that were decided upon were considered to be the 
cheapest that could be used. 

Q. Is not that the fact that you would endeavour to select points for sidings 
where the cuttings would be avoided?—A. Certainly we would. 

Q. And of course the location of the sidings, I suppose, was fixed in consultation 
with the engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Well, I understand so. A list 
was submitted to the Chief Engineer and he sanctioned it. 

Q. You have really not answered my question directly. I am afraid to put it 
that way. Is the amount of rock cuttings that is shown there usual in ordinary 
country where you have to provide for sidings?—A. That is a difficult question to 
answer. It is usual where it is a case of necessity. It is that the sidings have to be 
made wherever the country suits and wherever they are required. 

Q. Now, I want to direct your attention to a matter that I overlooked, and if 
you don’t know about it perhaps we will see if we can get the evidence from Mr. 
Richan. There is some reference here at some length to the work from station 1726 
to 1742?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is referred to in Mr. Lumsden’s list and there is there shown 7,049 cubic 
yards of loose rock, the remainder common excavation—that is the note with regard 
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to it—muskeg, all common excavation. He was examined by Mr. Moss at consider- 
able length and at page 466 this question is asked him and this answer given :— 


Q. If an engineer ordered that to be taken and it was frozen, it should be 
allowed as loose rock?—A. If he was made to do it when it was frozen, possibly 
he should, but I don’t see why he should be made to use muskeg unless it was 
a case of that particular part being the only part unfinished or something of 
that kind. 


Now, do you know anything about that particular place that he is speaking about 
there ?—A. I think I know very well. That work I think was done in the first winter 
that I was there. I don’t know whether it was the first winter, but from what I 
understand and what I know of the country, my idea is that I don’t think that could 
have been carried on in the summer on account of it being practically under water, 
almost under water. 

Q. Are you speaking from recollection?—A. I recollect the place very well; 
that is just at the west end of the siding there. 

Q. Is it on Mr. Richan’s division?—A. On Mr. Richan’s work. 

Q. Was it a place where the work was done in the winter?—A. That is my im- 
pression at the present time. He will be able to corroborate it or say what it was. 
That is my impression at the present time. 

Q. And at the bottom of page 469 Mr. Moss again asks :— 


Q. This muskeg did not differ in the form of the return from any of the 
other return?—A. No. That is the reason I say—when I saw muskeg returned 
as one-half loose rock—I objected to it. 

Q. Without enquiry of course?—A. Without enquiry as far as I know. 


I am asking you for an explanation. You say that is your recollection of it?—A. 
That is the explanation. : 

Q. Probably Mr. Richan will have a better recollection of it?—A.“He was over 
the work more than I was and he will be able to explain it better, but I think it 
could have been easily found out at the time Mr. Lumsden was there if he had 
asked for it. 

Q. Now, you have been asked at considerable length by Mr. Moss about this 
question of the allowance of frozen material. At page 469 again, in another place, 
Mr. Moss says :— 


I am going to offer evidence to show that a large part of this was frozen 
material done under Mr. Poulin’s instructions, because of the necessity of rush- 
ing the job through, and I want to show that Mr. Lumsden has not taken 
that into consideration at all?—A. I am prepared to say that as far as taking 
frozen material into consideration I did not. 


Now, so far we have not got any evidence as to the amount of frozen material in- 
cluded in this spot, but I ask you now to tell us what amount of the material that 
is contained in that whole district was removed and paid for at a higher price than 
common excavation because it was removed in winter and was frozen material?— 
A. Why, I could not give you any idea off hand in that way. 

Q. You could not answer?—A. No. 

Q. You have not examined the returns?—A. No. 

Q. Is there any way of tracing now the quantity of frozen material?—A. It 
could be done, but it would take quite a while. 

Q. Because we have the returns on the profile; it is coloured?—A. Each month 
that the work was done a man could trace it by the estimate. 

Q. If we found on the profile that the work was done in May, June, July and 
August, we might be quite sure it was not frozen material?—A. We might, but at 
the same time I can say this, that when there was such work returned, and it was 
explained to me, there was always a chance to take monthly estimates to show that 
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there had not been an unusual proportion in comparison to the amount of work 
that had been done during the month. 

Q. I think you said earlier in your examination that you followed the rule which 
is intimated by Major Hodgins in his circular, that only the actual ground frozen 
was allowed as loose rock?—A. That is all, that is the rule. 

Q. I think that is all just now. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I just wanted to clean this up. In his statement here, of which you have a 
copy, you have made a comparison between the estimate originally made by Major 
Hodgins and the ultimate cost as returned to March 31?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I have here a blue print containing a statement in detail showing the com- 
parison between your estimate of 1908 and the estimate of Major Hodgins?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. This blue print marked Exhibit No. 116 has been handed to me by your 
people and contains a statement in detail of every item which enters into the esti- 
mate?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And shows a comparative estimate in regard to all those items between you 
and Major Hodgins?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In order that we might have this whole thing complete can you not make up 


-a similar statement showing the comparison between your estimate, the cost of con- 


struction and the final return similar to that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you could get that done and hand it in, say to-morrow, then we would 
have the data in regard to that pretty well complete and we will be able to see at 
close range what the comparison is?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I might suggest to you in making it up—you see that the cost as compiled 
from the division engineers’ accounts is so much. That includes not merely the pay- 
ments made on account of excavation of solid rock and loose rock, but all other pay- 
ments?—A,. Yes, it includes the estimate of the rails, angles and fish plates that I 
had put in at the time I made that estimate. It may not be the exact amount that 
has been paid since for the permanent rails. 

Q. What I wanted to get at is that you would be able to locate definitely how 
much proportion of that you would have appropriated to other things beside ex- 
cavation or classified material?—A. Yes, but it would be the same, because even if 
the amount paid direct from this office in Ottawa was larger or smaller than what I 
put down there, it would have to be added to the estimate in both cases. 

Q. Still, for our purpose, if you eliminate those extraneous charges it would be 
better?—A. Well, I could take only the gradings if you wish. 

Q. Yes, and account for the difference and the extras in whatever way it can 
be accounted for and put it in on a statement like that?—A. All right, I will pre- 
pare that for you to-morrow. 


Witness discharged. 


GrorcE F. RICHAN, sworn: 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. You have given your full name to the reporter?—A. Yes, George F. Richan. 

Q. Are you in the employment of the Railway Commission?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you still a divisional engineer?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of what division?—A. 5 and, 6. 

Q. In District ‘F’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you been continuously divisional engineer for divisions 5 and 6?—A. 
Only division 5 until the beginning of this year. a : ie 

Q. I thought so. Then, when you were appointed as divisional engineer of divi- 
sion 5?—A. At the end of 1906. 
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Q. That was before construction commenced, at the beginning of construction ? 
—A. Just about at the beginning of construction. 

Q. Was there another divisional engineer on division 6?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who was that?—A. McIntosh at that time. 

Q. At that time, at the end of 19062?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you have both divisions 5 and 6 since the beginning of 1910?—A. Yes. 

Q. The stations begin to number, at least one series of numbers, begin at Su- 
perior Junction or near there?—A. Near there. 

Q. How far from there2?—A. The beginning of the division is station 148. 

Q. Does that include the 11 miles that were spoken of that have been taken over 
from the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. No. 

What are the numbers upon that 11 miles?—A. I don’t know. 

. Your first station is 148?—A. Yes. 

. They number westerly up to what number?—A. 2468. 

. That is on Division 5?—A. Division 5. 

. Then what are the stations on Division 6?—A. About 4753, mile 90. 
. That is in the same series of numbers?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Division 6 runs from 2468 to 4753, about. Well, that will help us just to 
identify the numbers that have been given in the evidence so far as they occur on 
your division?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, taking Division 5, which is the one that has been constructed under 
your supervision, you have been there all the time since the work commenced on it. 
There are 2,320 stations. How many miles is that?—A. About 44 miles. 

How many residencies are there on that division?—A. Four. 
Are they numbered consecutively ?—A. From 19 to 22. 

19 to 22?—A. Yes. 

19 is the most easterly ?—A. Yes. 

19, 20, 21 and 22?—A. Yes. 

Where did the work begin on your division? 

By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Is that situated about the middle of the road? 

Mr. Curyster.—The east end. 

Mr. Macvonatp.—The extreme east end. 

Mr. Curyster.—Yes. What was the last question ? 

(Question read by the reporter). 

—A. Somewhere about mile 43. It began about two months before I went there. 

Q. Near the west end of your division?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did you come to attack it at that place. Was it convenient of access to 
some point on the C.P.R.2—A. Yes. 

Q. What point?—A. From Dryden. 

Q. I suppose then it was the nearest point on the line on your division from 
Dryden?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have to build a road in from Dryden to get there?—A. We had to 
extend a road. 

Q. There was a road partially built?—A. Partially built. 

Q. For what distance?—A. About 12 miles. 

Q. And how much more did you have to build on that 12 miles?—A. Abie 6. 


Q. That made you 18 miles from Dryden when you got on to the right of way ?— 
A. Yes. 


~ 


-DOLHOHOLA 
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Q. What work was done in the winter of 1906 and 1907, what sort of work— 


rock cutting?—1\. Rock work. 

Q. When was the excavation finished on that division, about? It does not matter 
for the day of the month#?—A. About the end of 1908 in the winter. 

Mr. RICHAN. 
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Q. When was the track laid?—A. During 1909. 
Q. During 1909?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you have Mr. Lumsden on your division at any time when you were 
there prior to the visit which he paid with the arbitrators about the 1st June, 1909? 
=A No sir 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. He had not been there at all?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Generally, what is the character of the work on that division?—A. Mixed 
“material and ledge rock. 

: Q. Mixed material?—A. Yes. 
3 Q. What does the mixed material consist of 2—A. Everything; clay, boulders, 
: gravel and sand. ù 

Q. Are there many cuttings?—A. About 150. 

Q. In the division ?—A. In the division. 

Q. Are they heavy as a rule?—A. There are some quite heavy cuttings. 
a Q. Have you any muskeg or swamp land?—A. Yes. 
4 Q. Some ?—A. Yes. 
a Q. Do you cross any lakes in the 44 miles?—A. We cross some bays or lakes. 
: Q. Was much of the material moved in winter?—A. Yes, sir, considerable. 

Q. Did you have in your division any cases where common excavation was taken 


q out anywhere and returned as loose rock on account of its being in a frozen state? 
—A. There were some cases where frozen material was returned as loose rock. 
Q. I suppose you received the circular which has been put in here from Mr. 
Lumsden with reference to that?—A. Yes, sir. 
P Q. And you acted upon it?—A. Yes, sir. 
: Q. What I wanted to know was, rather, whether it occurred frequently in your 
division, whether it amounted to anything serious in respect of quantity in your 44 
miles?—A. It was not very extensive. 
Q: Have you looked at the stations that Mr. Lumsden refers us to as occurring 
3 on your division?—A. Yes. 
E Q. And his comment upon them?—A. Yes. 


ee ee ae 


The committee adjourned at 10.30 p.m. until to-morrow. 


: THURSDAY, April 21, 1910. 
The committee met at 11.15 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Geoffrion, presiding. 


; The examination of Mr. Richan resumed. 


4 By Mr. Chrysler: 

$ Q. Mr. Lumsden has referred ic a number of points on your division which he 
e says are open to criticism for various things. If you have the lists there before you 
4 you will see that there are five stations named in the right hand column at the top 
of page 79. Which of these are on your division?—A. The first four. 

Q. Then on page 80 there are five items, the same ones?—A. The same ones. 

Q. And the first four are the same four? In those two lists of the stations in 
your division the only one we have left out so far is the barrow pit at Rocky lake. 
But that is not on your division?—A. That is not on my division. 

Q. Then there are ‘Illustrations of points at which material returned as loose 
rock should have been returned as common excavation.’ That is the next list. On 
page 80 this list is given and the details are set out on page 81. Now, will you look 
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and tell us how many of these stafions are on your division, counting from the top 
down ?—A. All except the last one. 

Q. That is nine. So that we have to turn to page 81 for the details of the same 
list, nine of these stations are on your division and we will have covered everything 
that is mentioned in the lists so far except borrow pits. At the foot of page 81 is 
to be found ‘Illustrations of places where cross-sections showing ledge rock were 
erroneous.’ Which of these are on your division?—A. I think the first four. 

Q. The first four, I should say, if these numbers are of the same series!—A, 
Yes. 

Q. The bottom stations 1188 to 1171, I take it, are of the other series?—A. I 
think so. 

Q. Well, then, the same stations are repeated at page 82, and the first, the second, 
the fifth and the sixth I think are on your division?—A. The first, second, sixth and 
seventh. 

Q. They are not arranged in the same order. Well, then, at the foot of page 83 
are to be found the details and the list of cuts is as given in the middle of the page. 
Which of these are in your division?—A. The first and fifth I think. 

Q. Then at the top of page 84 appears ‘Illustrations of places where excessive 
overbreak allowed. Are any of these stations on your division? I don’t 
think there are any of them. The low numbers are on the other series?—A. Those 
low numbers are on the other series. 

Q. Well, then, we have got pretty nearly the scope of your work. Some of 
these stations, you have observed, figure two or three times in different lists?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Owing to the classification which was made of the items. We may as well 
take our old friend, station 553 plus 80 to 566, and we will clear that up. What sort 
of a cutting was that, Mr. Richan, do you remember?—A. I remember the cutting. 

Q. Where was it situated?-A. On the south shore of Lost lake. 

Q. Somebody told us the cutting there was 1,200 feet long. What does it show 
in the profile7—A. (After examining profile.) 1,200 feet altogether. Half of it is 
a side cutting. 

Q. About 600 feet of side cutting?—A. 600 feet of side cutting. 

Q. And 600 feet through cutting?—A. Through cutting, yes, 

Q. Let me see the profile, please (profile produced), of the 1,200 feet on the 
profile showing the centre line as other witnesses have explained, 600 feet is at which 
end?—A. The east end. 

Q. 600 feet at the east end is through cutting?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how much appears there as a fill?—A. There is about 600 feet more. 

Q. About 600 feet more shown on this profile would appear to be fill as shown. 
What was it, in fact?—A. It was a side cutting. 

Q. Well, was the line changed or was that because the side slope was above 
grade?—A. I don’t understand the question. 

Q. How could you have a cutting where ithis profile shows a fill?—A. Tt is a fill 
on the centre and a cutting on the side hili. 

Q. For 600 feet?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you cross-sections of this place here?—A. There are three sheets 11 
as exhibits now. 

Q. Will the colours show the work done in each month? What does the black 
on this represent (referring to profile) ?—A. On that profile the black represents all 
the work done in 1907. 

Q. That is up to 31st December, 1907?—A. Yes. 

Q. That closes out the 1907 work?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is intended to include all the months up to that date?—A. Yes, to prevent 
repetition of colours. 

Q. And can you tell us one the colour, if any part of the remainder was done 
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during the winter months?—A. (After examining profile) January to June was 
worked continuously. 

Q. The work lasted from January, 1908, till June?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the material in that cutting?—A. Gravel and boulders. What we 
call assembled rock. 

Q. Was there any ledge rock?—A. No ledge rock. 
7 Q. Now, ithe figures showing the return, I have no doubt up to June, 1909, ap- 
: pear in the left hand column at the foot of page 82 (reads): ‘S.R. 4,730S? What 
i does ‘S’ mean? That is Mr. Lumsden’s note?—A. I think it is intended to mean 

assembled. 

Q. S.R. 4,730S, and the S you think means assembled?—A. Yes. 

Q. Loose rock, 9,672; common excavation, 2,807. Have you anything yourself 
to show how that cutting was returned?—A. I have the same quantities. 

Q. The quantities are all on that profile, are they?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any note there to show what solid rock is composed of 2—A. Assem- 
bled rock and boulders are given. 

Q. I suppose you had this profile along with you when Mr. Lumsden examined 
you in June, 1907?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden’s note is taken from these figures on the profile, I suppose ?— 
JA. I think those figures on the profile were a little earliey. They show a little differ- 
ence in the common excavation. 

Q. You are quite right. The amount of common excavation he had in his notes 
was 2807?—A. Those figures were taken from the latest estimates. 

Q. And the profile shows only 2443. That difference is of no importance except 
that it shows that Mr. Lumsden’s figures are later, probably?—A. Yes. 

Q. Than the figures on your profile?—A. Yes. 

4 Q. Where do you show that this was assembled rock and boulders?—A. You 
could not tell from this, from the profile. 

Q. I thought you said there was something there, that you read some note?—A. 
‘Oh, yes, there is a note ‘assembled rock and boulders.’ 

O ASR and B? That means that what is classified here as solid rock 4730, 
was assembled rock and boulders?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who is the resident engineer there?—-A. McHugh. 

Q. Did you examine Mr. McHugh’s return from time to time of the material 
in this cut?—A. Every month. 

Q. Well, what do you say as to the propriety of the return as to the solid rock 
which was really not solid rock, or ledge rock, as we have been calling it, but 
assembled rock and boulders?—A. Masses of rock. 

Q. What do you say?2—A. The quantity is very reasonable to me. 

Q. Do you mean the quantity returned as solid rock?—A. The quantity returned. 

Q. And how was the amount of loose rock arrived at? What material was that? 
—A. Frozen material and a strip of loose rock. 

Q. A strip of material that was actually loose rock no matter when excavated? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And other material that would have been common excavation if excavated iy 
<ummer?—A. Yes. 

Q. But was really excavated in winter. Can you separate that? How much of 
that loose rock was allowed for because it was removed in winter and was frozen ?—A. 
I could not separate it. 

Q. You have nothing to show that?—A. I have nothing to show. 

Q. Then the result of what you say about that is that the solid rock is right. 
The loose rock is also right, but subject to the comment that it contains a certain! 
amount of frozen material excavated in winter?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which would have been common excavation if taken out in summer. Why 
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was it taken out in winter, was there any special reason for it?—A. All cuts near 
the east end of the work were rushed to prevent the holding up of track laying. 

Q. It was to prevent the holding up of track laying?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were the east and west ends ready for track laying?—A. The west end was 
ready. 


By Ma Moss: 
Q. Coming down to Lake Superior from the west?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Had you any special instructions about pushing the work in winter¢—A. Yes.. 


Q. From whom ?—A. From Mr. Poulin. 

Q. And that was the winter of 1907-8—A. Yes. 

Q. Does your profile show the quantity excavated in the winter months, the 
quantity of loose rock?—A. No. I could not tell from this. 

Q. Can you tell us which are the cross-sections on these stations that you said 
‘were put in?—A. 70, 71 and 72 are the numbers. 

Q. And you finished the excavation there in June?—A. Finished in June. 

Q. How much longer would it have taken to finish if you had not worked througa 
the winter? Would you have been able to finish in the season of 1908 2A. No. 

Q. If you had delayed taking out the common excavation until the summer?—A. 
No. Ifiwe had waited until the frost was out of the ground we would have had but 
a short time before the next winter’s frost. 

Q. When is the frost out of the ground so that you can work it?—A. About 
June, the 1st of June. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. And does the frost set in again about the middle of November?—A. In Octo- 
ber or the 1st of November. 
Q. It starts to freeze up again then?—A. Sometimes the middle of October. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Those are the three cross-sections on the portion that is shown as fill on the 
profile (handing witness Exhibit No. 70)?—A. No. These are farther east. 

Q. What about 71 and 72 blue prints?—A. There is neither one of them on that 
portion. 

Q. These are all at the east end of the cut, where the profile shows the cutting 
on the centre line?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the nature of the material that was allowed as solid rock?—A. 
Masses of boulders cemented together. 

Q. Did you bring your own judgment to bear upon the classification of the 
material ?—A. Yes. 

= Q. How was it done? Did Mr. McHugh make his return and submit it to you, 
and did you then examine the locality, or did you rely upon your previous knowledge 
of it?—A. I examined the cut while the work was in progress with Mr. McHugh, and 
showed him what I considered came under the head of solid rock; then he measured 
all material similar to that I showed him. 

Q. Then the return was made in accordance with your previous instructions ?— 
A Yes 

Q. Not made by him in the first place and submitted to you for ?—A. Well, 
in some cases, some that was returned at first, and I looked over it afterwards. 

Q. Then Mr. Lumsden visited the division and you were with him; what took 
place when Mr. Lumsden was there? Did they visit this cutting, 533 plus 80 to 556? 
—A. Yes. 

Mr. RICHAN. 
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Q. Was there any discussion in your presence about it?—A. Nothing in my pre- 

sence. 
—Q. You don’t appear to have been asked any explanation, according to the state- 

ment that is printed here (Exhibit 3A)?—A. No. 

Q. You have looked over that recently ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So far as I can see, nearly all your evidence is taken up with an inquiry 
about cutting at 178, and a question about 459 plus 461-77, which apparently is not 
in Mr. Lumsden’s list; perhaps he was satisfied with the explanation ? j 


Mr. Moss.—You remember Mr. Lumsden said he did not base any loss of con- 
fidence on that statement of Mr. Richan’s, 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. But I was going to say, Mr. Lumsden at the bottom of page 45 asks this 
question :— 
Q. The cut at 459 plus 461.77, do you recollect that cut?—A. I cannot 
without the profile. That is a smaller one in the muskeg. 
Q. Do you consider that all loose rock, with the exception of the common 
excavation?—A. I am not sure about the quantity, but I consider it mostly 
loose rock. 


Now, apparantly nothing now turns upon that, and all the rest of the inquiry from 
you was directed to station 178. Now, have you got the profile of station 178?—A. 
Yes, sir. 
Q. Is there a long cutting there?—A. Yes. 
Q. What are the stations from east to west?—A. 160 to 187. 
Q. 2,700 feet?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is there any peculiarity about 178? Is it any different from the rest of the 
cutting—any special feature at 178?—A. It is in the deepest part of the cutting. 
Q. Mr. Schreiber asks you this question :— 
Q. Did you particularly examine the cutting at station 178?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you find anything unusual about that as regards the return as solid 
rock? Have you at any time since?—A. Since the cutting was finished, it does 
not appear to be the same, but I remember at the time I was there it seemed 
quite justified. 


Now, if in reading these answers of yours you have any fault to find with the way 
your answer is taken down, please tell me?—A. Yes. I don’t acknowledge this copy 
as being a correct statement of what I said. 

Q. Why? Was more said than appears here?—A. Yes, there are omissions whiéh 
destroy the sense. 

Q. As I go on can you tell me where you made a different or fuller explanation; 
did you make one here?—A. It has been some time since. I don’t know as I could 
remember now. 

Q. What do you say as to that answer:— 

A. Since the cutting was finished, it does not appear to be the same, but I 
remembered at the time I was there it seemed quite justified. 


Is that the fact? Does it express the whole truth?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then before we go any further let us see what that cutting showed?—A. 
15,152 yards solid rock; 23,524 loose rock; 5,079 yards common excavation. 

Q. Any comments as to whether solid rock or assembled rock?—A. Assembled 
tock and boulders. 

Q. It was all assembled rock and boulders?—A. Yes. 

Q. Shown by your profile2—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they see your profile? Was that before them at the time?—A. I don’t 


know whether they looked at it or not. 


Q. Did they ask whether it was returned solid rock or loose rock?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you tell them it was assembled rock and boulders?—A. I gave them the 
quantities—the assembled rock and boulders. 

Q. Was that note there at the time, in June, 19092—A. I think it must have been. 

Q. Where is the summary?—A. That is it in pencil. 

Q. You have written here, ‘Ass. R. and Bou.’; I don’t know what your abbrevia- 
tion is? 

Mr. MacponaLtp.—You are taking him over the cuts that are referred to in that 
arbitration ? 

Mr. Curyster.—Yes. There is only one. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. (Reading from page 93, Exhibit 3A) :— 

Q. ‘Do I understand you, that you say the rock barred* at 10 feet above grade, 
12 feet at 178 and at another point 14 feet?—A. I could not say if it was 10 or 
12 feet, I should judge it was down to grade. It was nearly all rock. Rest were 
boulders.’ 


Now that question seems to be based upon some cross-section showing ledge rock; I 
don’t know whether it was or not; what was the occasion for that question? What 
does it mean by saying :— 
Q. ‘Do I understand you, that you saw the rock barred* at 10 feet above 
grade, 12 feet at 178 and at another point 14 feet?’ 


Is that word ‘ barred’ wrong ?—A. I think so. I don’t know what it meant. 
Q. Would it be ‘bared’?—A. It may have been. 
Q. You don’t remember, so as to correct it from memory ?—A. No. 
Q. What does your answer mean :— 


A. I could not say if it was 10 or 12 feet, I should judge it was down to 
grade. 


A. I guess that is in answer to another question, likely. 

Q. You think that does not refer to the question that is there?—A. I think each 
one of those sentences is an answer to a different question. They don’t make sense 
as they are. d 

Q. You cannot restore for us what the sense was intended to be, and you say that 
they are not intelligible as they are; that is, the answer there is not in reference to 
the question: you use the term ‘12 feet’ ‘I could not say if it was 10 or 12 feet. 
That occurs in the question; the rest of it may not refer to the question—‘I should 
judge it was down to grade.’ You don’t understand what that means?—A. No. I 
think ‘I should judge it was down to grade’ was where the excavation was at a 
cerftain time I was there, i 

Q. As if a question had been inserted there— Q. How far down was the exeava- 
tion when you saw it?’—A. Yes. 

Q. (Reading) ‘It was nearly all rock. Rest were boulders.’ Have you the cross- 
section of 178 here?—A. No. 

Q. (Reading) :— 

‘Q. You led us to understand then that these massive boulders were just in 
the prism as taken out in the cutting?—A. I do not know, but they showed be- 
tween the prism.’ 

What do you say as to that question and answer? What does it mean?—~—A. They 
wanted to know if all the rock and the boulders were within the prism section. 

Q. And not behind the slope?—A. And not behind the slope. 

Q. And what does your answer mean?—A. It means that they were there in 
the section, whether they were behind the slope or not. 

Mr. RICHAN. 
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i Q. That they were in the cutting, whether behind the slopes or inside the slopes ? 
=-A. Yes. 
\ Q. Then you were asked :— 


‘Q. Would you not think it strange if there were not boulders on either side 
of the prism of that cut? 


That is, in the side wall; that is the meaning of your answer?—A. Yes. 
Q. (Reading) :— 
‘A. I think there are boulders beyond the prism of that cut. I think they 
are yet. Of course the cut was wet and of soft clay, so that they would run 
down that way.’ 


What does that mean?—that they would fall out of the wall of the cutting and slip 

a down to the bottom?—A. I think that refers to another part of the cut—another 
question. 

p Q. (Reading) :— It was frozen there. There were men working up to their 

knees in water?—A. It is quite apparent that those are answers to different ques- 

tions. 

Q. You say that the answer shows that it consists`of several answers to differ- 
ent questions ?—A. Yes, because if it were frozen they could not get to their knees in 
water. 

; Q. That seems to have occurred to Mr. Schreiber, because he says :— 


‘Q. How would they be up to their knees in water if it was mostly all rock? 
Would they be in the wet or standing on rock? As I understand you, you say 
it was assembled rock?—A. Yes. 
Q. Well, if it was assembled rock, how could they be up to their knees in 
water? Explain to us what assembled rock is?—A. The cut was filled with 

r boulders, but the spaces between were filled with earth. 

Q. What do you call spaces between boulders. Tell us what distance apart 
rock would be to be assembled rock?—A. They were touching. It would be the 
same as if a pile of rocks were put together and soft clay poured into them.’ 


Is that answer right?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. What is wrong with it?—A. It is referring to a particular spot. 

Q. A particular portion of the cutting?—A. Yes. 

i Q. That they were touching? It is not true of other portions?—A. No, not of 
all of them. 

Q. Did tthey make a digging on this cutting, 178?7—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you there when it was done?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden has described that digging, and where it took place; what was 
in the pit that they dug? Did you see it?—A. Yes, they tried the slope several 
times; struck solid rock every time until they found a place between two boulders. 
i (where they could dig a narrow hole with a pick; took out that material and tested 
q it by rubbing between them with the fingers, and judged the classification as far as 
q I could see. 

Q. Didn’t they dig any more places than one? How many places do you think 
they dug in that eut?—A. I don’t know how many places now. 

Q. And do you say they found solid rock in several places 2A. Yes. 

Q. Would you like to pledge your oath as to the number of places that solid rock 
is found in that cutting?—A. No, because I don’t know exactly how many places 
they dug in. 

Q. How many places did they not find solid rock?—A. I could not say that either, 
for the same reason. ; 

Q. But you saw one place where they did not find solid rock?—A. Yes 
Q. Between two boulders?—A. Between two boulders, yes. 
Q. Were there boulders im the pit that they opened?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And what was the interval between the boulders?—A. It was less than a foot. 

Q. I suppose you can’t give us any explanation of the fact that this cutting 178 
is not in Mr. Lumsden’s list? I don’t remember whether he was asked or not. Has 
the classification of that cutting, so far as you are aware, been objected to or accepted? 
—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Would you know if it had been objected to?—A. If the objection was made 
to me I would know. 

Q. Do you know whether, if it was made by the Grand Trunk engineers, ygi 
would know ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. It might not have been referred to you?—A. Might possibly not have en 
I might make an explanation of why it was not mentioned in the list. 

Q. What is it?—A. Mr. Lumsden saw that cut himself when it was being 
excavated, and as far as I know made no criticism of it at all at the time. 

Q. That was in the year 1907 or 1908—June, 1908?—A. 1908. 

Q. Was that the occasion when he was there with Mr. Woods?—A. He was there 
with Mr. Woods, I understand. 

Q. And Mr. Woods and Mr. Lumsden had examined the work in June, 1908?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And it was finished in June, 1908?—A. It must have been nearly finished. 

Q. When they were there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your notes on that profile show that ithe work was finished ; in 1908?2—A. 
Finished in the fall of 1908, in December. 

Q. I thought you said in June?—A. Not this cut. 

Q. I beg your pardon, it was the other cut; that was finished in what month of 
1908?—A. I can show you just what was done in June, 1908. (Producing profile.) 

Q. In length about half?—A. About half. 

Q. Was the central portion broken in, or were they working at the ends?—A. It 
was not touched then. 

Q. Then in June, 1908, they would only see about half the length of the cut 
opened ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the material in the central section there, the central third, the whe part 
of the cuts, of the same character as that at each of the ends iA. There was more 
rock in the centre. 

Q. And it was deeper in the centre me Yes. 


Q. I am not quite sure if I understand what you mean when you say you think — 


the reason Mr. Lumsden omitted it from his list was that he had seen it before; that 
would not be quite an explanation if he saw it in June, 1908, and the excavation was 
covered only about half the lineal distance of it—I mean, the return for the remainder 
would perhaps change very considerably; no doubt it would or might?—A. The classi- 
fication in general was the same through the cut; it would give an idea of the basis 
of classification. 

Q. What was excavated after June, 1908, was of the same character as aie 
they saw?—A. Some of it. 

> Except that you say there was more rock in the centre and it was deeper? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And how many cuttings on your division did Mr. Lumsden see before June, 
1909 ?—A. This one. 

Q. That is the only one?—A. The only one. 

Q. How many cuttings are there on your division altogether? I think you told 
us last night?—A. About 150. 

Q. In all this list that we have gone over this morning, how many different cut- 
tings are referred to? There were five in one list, and I don’t know whether any 


of the other lists added to that or not, but I think {they did?—A. Yes, I think there ~ 


were two or three more. 
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= Q. Seven or eight different cuttings in all are mentioned out of about 150?—A. 
es. 

Q. You were severely examined, when the arbitrators were there in June, 1909, 
with regard to one cutting out of 150, and that cutting is not mentioned by Mr. 
Lumsden in his list, and you say that that cutting was the only one that Mr. Lums- 
den previously examined?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did it happen ithat that cutting, the long cutting at both sides of 178, 
was the only cutting that Mr. Lumsden saw in June, 1908?—A. I don’t know why 
he did not see any more. 


Q. He didn’t go over the whole of the work?—A. He did not go any farther 
than that. 


Q. And is that the first large cutting approaching your division from the east 
end?—A. Yes. 


Q. I think you said it commenced at station or division 160?—A. 148. 


Q. And did neither Mr. Woods nor Mr. Lumsden go any farther west than that 
long cut?—A. No. 


Q. I have Mr. Lumsden’s evidence, at page 310 of this. inquiry, he is referring to 
this very cutting, and I want to ask you to follow it and to tell me whether there is 
anything that you do not agree with. He is fixing the date, Sunday, I think it was, 
I am not sure whether this was the work that was inspected on Sunday or not, but it 
appears to be from the connection; do you remember if the day they were there on 
this work was Sunday?—A. It was Sunday, yes. (Reads) :— 


‘Q. Yes.—A. We cut down to about line of sub-grade to a width of 184 feet 
north. That is measuring approximately from the centre line out to the north. 
They show six feet of assembled rock in the slope at station 173.’ 


You said a moment ago that they dug in several places and found solid rock, do you 
mean rock in ledge or assembled rock?—A. Assembled rock. 


Q. Was there any ledge rock in this cutting?—A. No ledge rock. 


Q. So that where you say ‘solid rock’ everywhere, you mean rock in mass?—A. 
Large boulders and masses. 


Q. (Reads) :— 

‘Q. You say they showed six feet of assembled rock?—A. Six feet of as- 
sembled rock. On the north side we found two or three small boulders that might 
measure loose rock. Material sandy with a number of small stones easily handled 
with pick and shovel. On the south side much similar. A little frost 223 say 
two feet down. Contract sand and small stones. Station 176.’ 


Now, that is the note which Mr. Lumsden read. I am not sure whether it is down here 
correctly or not. That indicates, however, that they dug at station 173 and station 
176, that they found assembled rock at 173 and at 176 sandy material with a number 
of small stones easily handled with a pick and shovel, and which would consequently 
classify as common excavation, I suppose, if that is what it was, wouldn’t it? 

Q. Well, that material as they found it on the slopes would be either common 
excavation or loose rock, as it was at the time. 

Q. You understand that note refers to the surface of the slope?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes, that would be it. (Reads) 

<Q. Are you describing where you dug from?—A. Yes. The digging at sta- 

tion 173. The next is station 17 6. 
Now, he says he is referring to diggings and that he referred to two diggings, one on 
the north side where he found assembled rock and one on the south side where he found 
a number of small stones and sandy material?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Are you prepared to contradict that, he says that is what he found?—A. No, 
it may have been right. 

Q. This is at station 176. (Reads): 

<Q. I want you to tell us how much you dug. How large was your digging? 

—A. Oh, probably about two feet wide and in perhaps four or ‘five feet. That is 

perhaps four or five feet horizontally.’ 

You agree with that, I suppose. Was it as much as that?—A. He doesn’t say where, 
four or five feet in from what? 

Q. Four or five feet horizontally, from the surface of the slope, I suppose, he 
doesn’t say four or five feet from what.—A. They were digging it in the side of the 
slope, and if that was four or five feet from the bottom of the slope it wouldn’t go 
very far in from the surface. 

Q. I can’t tell you, I have read you his answer as he gives it, perhaps it is four or 
five feet horizontally. (Reads): 


‘Q. Two feet wide by four or five feet. How many diggings did you make 
on that half mile cut?—A. Well, that was one. 

Q. How many more?—A. Station 176. The notes say; a few small stones. 
Both sides dug out to 19-7 feet on the south and 17-17 on the north, 3-3 feet 
deep. They showed 10 feet of assembled rock.’ 


Do you understand that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, will you explain it, because I do not?—A. Ten feet up the slope. 

Q. Oh, 10 feet up the slope, yes, 10 feet from the base of the cut?—A. From the 
ditch. 

Q. From the grade line?—A. From the grade line. 

Q. Well then, perhaps that has some reference to the question, Mr. Schreiber 
asked you about the rock beginning at 10 feet above the grade?—A. He probably was 
referring to the cross-section. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden continues his answer (Reads) :— 


“I have got here another note. I find another borrow pit. I did not know 
I examined the borrow pit; 459 principally sand and clay to the south, frozen.’ 
Now is there any borrow pit on this cutting; does that refer to this eutting?—A. 459? 


Q. Yes.—A. That would be an entirely different place. 
Q. (Reads) :— 
‘Q. Now, I want you to tell us how many diggings you made on that half 

mile cut?—A. As far as I notice, two; I have only given two.’ 
Now, you say there were several diggings, six or seven?—A. I don’t know how many. 

Q. There were more than two?—A. As I recollect it there were more than two. 

Q. Then you are not very sure about the number?—A. No. 

Q. I do not know that we can get anything more that is useful about that one. 
We will turn now to the others. Take the next one on page 80, stations 891-50 to 
898-50. Now, 891-59 to 898-50 was returned according to Mr. Lumsden, rock 1159 
yards, loose rock 6,649, common excavation, 35,132. As the result of his visit to the 
cutting in June, 1909, he proposed to take off 1,000 yards from the solid rock, leaving 
59 yards and 6,449 from the loose rock, leaving 200 yards, and the rest common exca- 
vation. Have you the profile there??—A. Yes. 

Q. That was all done, or nearly all done, before the 31st of December, 1907 ?—A. 
Nearly all. 

Q. What do you say about the return of material, 1,100 yards rock?—A. That is 
in boulders. 

Q. That does not mean assembled rock?—A. No, separate boulders. 

Q. Does that mean 1,100 yards of measured boulders?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, were those measured boulders?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Had you the measurements for them?—A. Yes, the resident engineer had 
them. 

Q. Was he asked for them?—A. I don’t remember that he was. 

Q. Were you asked for them before the 1,100 yards of rock in boulders was re- 
moved from the estimate?—A. I do not remember being asked anything at all at that 
point except for the quantities. 

Q. Well, then, there is no question of assembled rock in that cutting at all?— 
A. No. 

Q. There wasn’t any measured there?—A. There is no assembled rock there. 

Q. No, there isn’t any. In the loose rock allowed what sort of material was that? 
—A. A portion in the east end of the cut contains some loose rock in small boulders 
and the balance is returned for frozen material; the cut was worked during two 
winters. 

Q. Can you separate that? How much of it was loose rock?—A. No, I could 
not give the separate quantities. 

Q. But the greater part of it, I suppose, very much the largest part of it, was 
allowed at loose rock prices on account of being excavated in the winter?—A. The 
greater part of the loose rock, yes. 

Q. In what winters? 1906-7 and part of 1908?—A. Part of that winter. 

Q- Part of 1906-7 and part of 1907-8?—A. And part of the next winter. 

Q. Why was it proper to allow, or was it proper to allow that frozen material as 
loose rock? Why wasn’t it excavated in the summer?—A. It was a large cutting, 
and the engineers in the first place had marked that as a solid rock cut on the profile, 
and the contractors started work the last of February when there were from 4 to 6 
feet of snow on the cut. They started in with the intention of having a big rock cut 
there, and that is why it was started at the time. 

Q. Did they bring their plant there for the purpose of excavating rock in winter? 
—A. Yes, solid rock. 

Q. The appearances indicated that it was solid rock, did they ?—A. I asked the 
engineer who made that return why it was called a solid rock cut, and he said that 
when they saw it, the surface of the ground all over this cut showed these large 
boulders sticking through and he supposed it was the outcropping of the ledge. 

Q. Who was that?—A. Mr. Heaman, he was the division engineer on that. 

Q. Did you see it before it was uncovered?—A. That was the first time I saw it. 

Q. Did you see that appearance you have described here before it was broken ?— 
A. I didn’t see the cut at all until I went on the work in the beginning of 1907. 

Q. And was the cut opened then and the surface removed?—A. It was opened 
at that time. : 

Q. Well, then, it turned out there was no ledge rock in the cutting?—A. There 
was no ledge rock. 

Q. Did you give instructions or was it your predecessor who gave instructions to 
do the work in winter ?—A. I do not know, they were just starting when I went there, 
so that the instructions were given before I went on the work. ; 

Q. Then you had also the authority of the then district engineer, Major Hodgins, 
to allow, under certain circumstances, for frozen material where removed in winter? 
—A, Yes. 

Q. Under the circumstances mentioned there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And those were the directions of the Chief Engineer ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Apparently there was no assembled rock in that and the boulders were mea- 
sured separately, so that there could not have been a great quantity of boulders in 
the cutting; there are 35,132 yards of common excavation returned?—A. Yes. 

Q. In addition to the loose material, stations 1383 to 1397, there is no question 
there of assembled rock, there are 427 yards allowed for boulders, which I suppose were 
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there and were measured, I don’t know why—do you know why Mr. Lumsden allowed 
the rock in that cutting?—A. There was a little assembled rock in that cut. 

Q. Yes, how much, because it is described as boulders?—A. Yes, assembled rock 
and boulders, 427 yards. 

Q. And the total content of the cutting is close on 50,000 cubie yards of which 
you have allowed 427 yards for boulders, and the note is, ‘No boulders in sight.’ 
Now, what has become of those 427 yards of boulders?—A. They had been blasted 
and gone into the fill. 

Q. They were broken up?—A. Yes. 

Q. And would you expect to find 427 yards of boulders so that you could separate 
them by the eye where 59,000 yards of material had been excavated?—A. They pro- 
bably would not be in sight after the fill was made. 

Q. Then there is a large amount of loose rock allowed in that cutting, you might 
explain what that was, 24,033 cubic yards?—A. That is for cemented gravel and 
frozen material. 

Q. Which was removed in winter?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much of it is cemented gravel, can you tell us, have you any idea ?— 
A. I could not tell the separate quantities. 

Q. Cemented gravel is properly classified as loose rock if it is hard enough, I 
suppose ?—A. If it is cemented. 

Q. Any cemented gravel would be hard enough?—A. Yes. 

Q. You mean that any cemented gravel to which the term is properly applied 
would not be removed by a plough as described in that test ?—A. No. 

Q. I didn’t know that, I thought there might be degrees of induration. Can 
you tell us how much of it was removed in the winter?—A. I could not tell how much 
was removed during the winter season, but I have it that there was from 3 to 4 feet 
and more of frost. 

Q. Tell us what you have there; read your note?—A. (Reads): ‘Three to four 
feet and more of frost.’ 

Q. For what distance would that be, for some particular point or over the whole 
work ?2—A. No, that would be for the exposed portion of the work. 

Q. Which would probably mean the face of the cutting?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is why it was being worked, I suppose, from end to end?2—A. One end 
was worked from the face and the other end by excavating from the slope so that 
five or six cars could be loaded at once from the side. 

Q. And thus loading on the track?—A. Loading on the cle yes. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. A. E. Doucet recalled. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You are already sworn, Mr. Doucet. Has your attention been called to a 
despatch that appeared in the Toronto World and in some other papers on Tuesday 
of this week, I know it is in the Toronto World, to which I refer. ‘G.T.P. got a new 
route and country pays for it—Why one section of the N.T. Ry. has cost double 
what estimates called for? Did you read that?—A. I have seen that. 

Q. Of course that article is an incorrect report of your testimony the other day, 
and I just want to call your attention to it for the purpose of enabling you to make 
whatever statement you like in regard to it?—-A. Perhaps the best statement I could 
make would be to read what I have said already before this committee. 

Q. First, in order to get it concisely on the records, is there any warrant for the 
theory that the work of grading had been practically completed and that the Grand 
Trunk Pacific engineers came along and said that the line must be changed because 
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it didn’t give the required grade?—A. It is far from being correct; construction was 
not even commenced when we made that change in the line. 

Q. And you did not make the change at the request of the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
but at your own instance?—A. Not at all, it was entirely at our own instance. We 
found we could not get better than a wsths grade on the preliminary line that we had 
run, and in order to get a woths grade we had to adopt what we call the loop line at 
La Tuque. 


Q. Carrying out the government policy?—A. That was in carrying out the gov- 


ernment policy to get a vsths grade throughout. 


= And it was not done at the instance of the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Not 
at all. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Your statement as you made it, Mr. Doucet, seems to me to be quite clear, I 
read it this morning, unless you want to add to it or correct it?—A. There is nothing 
to add to it, it is perfectly clear. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. “In that despatch they say, (Reads) : 


‘When G.T.P. engineers insisted upon the route being changed, the whole 
plan had to be recast.’ 


That is untrue, is it not?—A. It is untrue. 

Q. Was there any warrant in what you said the other day for that statement ?— 
A. Not at all. 

Q. Then the article continues. (Reads): 


“The statement was that the whole section on the St. Maurice River, near 
La Tuque, had to be reconstructed to meet the objections of the G.T.P., and that 
the mere change in grade involved an additional expenditure of $4,914,186 with 
additional for bridges, culverts, ice-breaks, &c., including, of course, precautions 
which while necessary, were not demanded by G.T.P. engineers and called for 
$975,344 more than the original estimates.’ 


That statement also that it was reconstructed to meet the objections of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific is untrue?—A. Construction had not started at the time, and it was 
only six miles of line at La Tuque that was in question. 

Q. You say that you found:on the preliminary line on which the estimate was 
made you could not get a four-tenths per cent grade, and therefore you changed it of 
your own volition and in accord with the government policy?—A. In order to carry 
out the instructions of the Chief Engineer. 

Q. And in accord with the government policy?—A. And to carry out the govern- 
ment policy to get a four-tenths grade throughout. Had we adopted that six-tenths - 
grade it would have been a saving of $550,000, but we would have broken the instruc- 
tions we received to get a four-tenths grade from Quebec to Winnipeg. > 

Q. And you would not have had this uniform low grade?—A. We would not have 
had a uniform low grade. 


By Mr. Moss: 

Q. There is no use having a low grade unless it is uniform, is there?—A. Well, 
in some cases, you might have a slightly heavier grade for a short distance, but of 
course that would be breaking the uniformity of the grade. 

Q. And lessening the carrying capacity of the division?—A. Well, it would lessen 
the value of low gradients throughout. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. What you say generally is that the trend of that article which says that the 
location was changed at the instance of the Grand Trunk Pacific is untrue and that 
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any change in location was made solely for the purpose of enabling you to get the 
standard four-tenths per cent grade and was made at your own instance as district 
engineer ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. Did you put it correctly in your evidence? Have you looked at the evidence? 
—A. Yes, I have. 

Q. And that article is a misunderstanding of what you did say?—A. Yes, that 
amount they mention there of $4,914,186 is the excess cost on the whole 150 miles. 

Q. But the change at La Tuque, as you stated the other day, the addition of some 
five miles of railway, I think you told us caused an increase in cost?—A. Of $550,000. 

Q. The difference between the estimated cost and the actual cost is $550,000 ?— 
A Yes, 


Q. And not some millions as stated in the article?—A. No. 
Witness discharged. 


Committee rose at 1 p.m. 
April 21, 1910: 
The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


J. A. PoLKINGHORNE sworn: 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. What is your position?—A. Clerk of Sessional Papers in House of Commons. 

Q. You received a certain number of returns in regard to matters pertaining to 
the Transcontinental railway?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During the present session ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you an index to show what those returns are in a general way, the 
description of them?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you be good enough to state them in detail? A. They are indexed under 
sessional numbers. I received during this session the following numbers: 42a—— 

Q. What is that?—A. Concerning the Transcontinental railway. 

Q. Could you identify that document if you saw it?—A. I could. 

Q. You have not got a copy of it there?—A. I have the original. This is the 
original of 42a. That is the printed copy; that is the original as printed (handing 
document to Mr. Macdonald.) 

Q. That return has been printed and is available for the committee ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is unnecessary, but the return is dated the 16th November, 1909?—A. 
Yes, I presume that would be the date of the order. 

Q. Well, then, 42b?—A. I have not got that in my possession. 

Q. What does it relate to?—A. It relates to the Transcontinental railway. 

Q. What particular part of it?—A. I could not exactly say what the contents of 
it are. In going through these I don’t, of course, make a digest of them. 

Q. You have not got that return in your possession?—A. I have not got that 
return in my possession. But I have a memorandum of whom it is with. 

Q. When did you get it?—A. I could not tell you. I received it on the 13th 
day of December. : 

Q. Who has it?—A. 42b is out with Mr. Crocket. 

Q. When did he get it?—A. He got it on the 14th December. 

Q. And he has not returned it yet?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And it has not been available then since the 14th December for any other 
member of the House of Commons but him?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you allow returns relating to public matters to remain out for that length 
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of time without question ?—A. I have no power to control the action of a member of 
parliament. As each return is sent in this notice is affixed to it (handing said notice 
to Mr. Macdonald). 

Q. Have-you no power to get them back when you want them?—A. Only at the 
discretion of the member. For instance, I will see Mr. Crocket and tell him that the 
return is required. Well, he says, ‘I want to hold that return until the discussion 
takes place in the House,’ and I have no power to command him to return that. 

Q. Well, you received a letter from the clerk of the committee asking you to pro- 
duce that return ?—A. Yes, and that is the reason I endeavoured to have an interview 
with Mr. Crocket, but he has been too busy in the House. 

Q. Will you see him as soon as possible and report to him what the desire of the 
committee is?—A. In my letter which I wrote to the clerk I said I would use my 
utmost endeavour to get that as soon as possible. 

Q. What about 42c?—A. It is in the same position. It is out with Mr. Lennox, 
42c and 42d. 

Q. It is described as a return in connection with the Transcontinental railway ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. 42c is a letter—it relates to a letter of the Auditor General to the secretary 
of the National Transcontinental railway ?—A. That is 42c? 

Q. Yes.—A. Then 42d is the promotion of Mr. McIntosh as district engineer 
of the Transcontinental railway. Those are both out with Mr. Lennox. It was 
taken out on the 11th February. Yesterday I had an interview with Mr. Lennox 
regarding them and he told me he wanted to keep the returns because he wanted to 
use them when the matter-came up in Supply. 

Q. Did you intimate to him that it was the desire of the committee that these 
should be produced?—A. I had not received the letter at that time. 

Q. Will you see Mr. Lennox and intimate to him that the order of the commit- 
tee is that they be produced?—A. Yes. 

Q. And 42e?—A. That is out with Mr. Meighen. That is the correspondence 
with legal firms as to passing on property re Transcontinental railway. 

Q. We are not interested with that one so we need not bother. What about 42f? 
—A. That is also out with Mr. Lennox. 

Q. What is that?—A. 42f is the names and addresses of engineers who sur- 
veyed the eastern division of the Transcontinental railway. 

Q. Well, we want to get that. Did you speak to Mr. Lennox about that?—A. I 
spoke to him in a general way about the returns. 

Q. You spoke about all the returns he had out?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see he has out four different returns according to the letter you wrote to 
the clerk here?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Lennox’s statement in regard to those returns is that he wanted to 
keep them until the discussion was on in the House?—A. I think he said when the 
matter would come up in Supply or something of that kind with regard to the ex- 
penditure of the Transcontinental. 

Q. Will you intimate to Mr. Lennox with regard to paper 42f that it is the 
desire of the committee to have them?—A. I will intimate about all of them. 

Q. 42¢?—A. That is out with Mr. Borden. 

Q. What is that about?—A. An interim report of the expenditures on the east- 
ern division of the Transcontinental railway. 

Q. You will speak to Mr. Borden about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. 42h, you have that, have you?—A. 42h, 42i and 42), I have here. 

Q. Will you produce them?—A. (Witness produces Sessional Papers 42h, 42i 
and 42j). That is the lot, sir. Those are all the papers I have received during the 
session pertaining to the Transcontinental railway. 

Q. It is understood that you will intimate to those genelemen who have those re- 
turns that the committee desire to have them?—A. Yes, I will take the first oppor- 
tunity of intimating to them that those returns are desired by your committee. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Give us the result of your interview if they should delay?—A. Yes, I will 
communicate with you. i 

Q. What is the position? Supposing they should desire to keep possession of 
those papers during all the session, what power have you got to have those returned 
so that other members will have a chance to look at them?—A. The only power, I think, 
is by order of \the House of Commons. I ithink if [I was to approach a member of 
parliament, yourself or Mr. Macdonald, and ask you to return those papers, if you did 
not see fit to do so I would have no power to compel you to do so; I could only report 
the matter to the Clerk of the House. During every session of parliament I have the 
greatest difficulty in the world to get a large number of those returns sent back. I 
go to members of parliament personally and’ interview them and ask them to send 
them back, and I write them letters, in many cases to no effect, and in the many years 
I have occupied the position of sessional clerk, there are a large number of returns 
that have never been sent back. 

The CHamMAN.—Very well. You will communicate with those gentlemen as 
soon as possible and report to the clerk. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Those papers are in the custody of the clerk of the committee. 

The Wirness.—And will they be returned to me? 

The Cuamman.—It depends whether we are going to use them in the course of 
the investigation. 

The Wirness.—I mean at the close of the investigation, because I will have to 
keep a record of where those papers are. I just wanted to know if at the close of the 
ease, or when the case is completed, before the session is over, whether the clerk of 
the committee will return them to me or not. 

The CuamMAN.—We will see what position we will take. 


Witness discharged. 


S. R. Pourr recalled. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Last night I asked you to prepare a statement comparing your estimate of 
- 1908 with the cost of construction on the J. D. McArthur Contract, No. 21, and you 
handed me this. (Indicating Exhibit No. 117.) Is that a correct statement ?— 
A. That is a correct statement as far as it lies in my power to do it at the present 
time. : 
Q. The estimated cost of grading according to this was $15,625,391.002—A. Yes. 
Q. The result shows an increase of about 10 per cent in that cost?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, you account for that increased cost over the estimate as follows: 


Rock borrow for lakes.. .. . Cee 928,000, 00 
Train fill, due to sink holes T were ee completed 
at the time of the estimate and could not have 
been foreseen: se erena n oa na 261,860 00 
A. Yes; sir, 
Q. You anticipate that you require to spend $182,000 to still complete the road? 
—A. Yes, sir; that is a matter of train fill. 
Q. Then there is an item of station and section houses not included in your esti- 
mate of 1908 of $118,000 ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And extra work $31,732.00?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Those items are what you have given to do that work—the cost of grading 
would be $1,521,592 more than you estimated in January 1908?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That statement is substantially correct ?—A. Yes, sir. 
The said statement was filed as Exhibit No. 117. 
Mr. POULIN. 
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EXHIBIT No. 117. 
THE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


STATEMENT COMPARING ENGINEER’S ESTIMATE OF 1908 AND COST 
OF CONSTRUCTION.—J. D. McARTHUR CONTRACT, DIST. ‘F? ` 


MILE 2—947, 
S. R. POULIN’S ESTIMATE OF COST, JAN. 11, 1908. 

Grading... Meson ia a a a e oaoa 625 39100 

Cost of D iid “Bist March 1910... Bee eons os 2 1658 96:983 

Hstimatedito complete the Same.. :. ....... .. 750,000 

Tore iih aos 3: ee ees e 
Increase Pout 10 per coat or. T na ete: 1,521,592 00 

SAID INCREASE MADE UP AS FOLLOWS :— 

Rock borrow for lakes—546,000 e. yds... .. . .. $928,000 00 
Train fill due to sink holes to March 31, 1910— "503, 597 c. as @ 52c. i 261,860 00 
Still wanted to complete—350,000 c. yds. @ 52e... .. . : 182,000 00 
Station and Section Houses not included in J so aao 2 1908. 118,000 00 


Extra work.. Bree eee ea ee ee ee a NS E E ot As 31,732 00 


$1,521,592 00 


Not included in above but common to both estimates are following items:— 


Steel Rails, Angle Bars, ee Bolts, Angle Bars, Frogs and 


Switches, Nut Locks |. $1,748,860 00 


Steel STER of Peake os ee : = es Oe eae ee, 164,000 00 
24 Engine Stall Round House, na. Be eas eee E e O 00 
Ipm Sal Round House Redditt.. .... s =. 2... .: 0. 80,000 00 


ioe $2,152,860 00 


Tan: —This does not eae terminal shops at Springfield Yard nor entrance 
into Winnipeg. 


Q. Who was the Chief Engineer on ‘D’?—A. District engineer? 

Q. Yes.—A. Mr. Mattice at the present time. 

Q. Who is the divisional engineer on the McDougall, Fowler & O’Brien con- 
struction, do you know?—A. Mr. McKenzie on division 4; Mr. H. L. Bucke on 
division 3 and Mr. W. W. Bell on division 2. Mr. M. McGillivray is the assistant 
district engineer at Lake Superior Junction. 


Witness discharged. 


GeorGE F. RIcHAN, recalled. 


By*Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. I think you had finished your evidence with regard to station 1383 to 1397. 
Look at station 2315 to 2323. Mr. Lumsden’s notte is ‘rock 2750; loose rock, 1950.’ 
There is something wrong here. ‘ Rock should not be more than one-half of all in 
cut, and one-half of the remainder common excavation.’ Were you asked about that 
by Mr. Lumsden in June, 1909, for any explanation?—A. No. 

Q. What does your profile show ?—A. I don’t think that can be in the same 
division. 

Q. You think that may not hed in your division?—A. According to the quantities. 


Mr. RICHAN. 
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Q. Is there another series containing numbers 2315 to 2323 or do you know-—A. 
I don’t know. 

Q. You don’t know how they run?—A. No. 

Q. Well then if that is not on your division we will say no more about it. Pass 
on to the next list. In the details on page 81 station 659-15 to 662, loose rock, 2324; 
common excavation, 405. What does your profile show? Are these the same figures? 
Give us them if they are different?—A. The same figures. 

Q. No solid rock?—A. No solid rock. 

Q. No massed or assembled rock?—A. No. 

Q. Then the objection is to the loose rock allowed. What was it? Do you remem- 
ber or can you tell why it was allowed as loose rock?—A. It was indurated clay and 
frozen material. 

Q. It was indurated clay and frozen material removed in winter?—A. In Novem- 
ber, 1907, to October, 1908. 

Q. The next station: 815, borrow; loose rock, 1,050; common excavation, 1,050. 
That is the little mark there that indicates its percentage on the face of it; it is quite 
obvious it has been allowed one-half loose rock and one-half common excavation. It 
is just divided in two?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know why?—A. That is indurated clay partly. 

Q. Did you hear what Mr. Poulin said yesterday about allowing some indurated 
clay near Wabigoon? Was this allowed on the same?—A. This was similar. 

Q. This was similar material allowed under the same ruling of the district en- 
gineer?—A. The clay was lighter on the surface and harder as it went down. 

Q. That was the condition here anyway?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was partly common excavation and partly loose rock because there was a 
difference?—A. Yes. 

Q. The upper layer was more easily removed and the lower layers were much 
harder?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it a matter that could only be determined by estimation ?—A. That was 
the only way. 

Q. Could you measure the line that.divided the two sorts of material or did they 
shade into one another?—A. No, they gradually got harder. 

Q. They gradually got harder as you went down?—-A. Yes. 

Q. What do you say as to the proportion allowed, whether it was reasonable or 
not, or fair and proper?—A. I consider it was fair and proper. 

Q. It was allowed on your judgment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you say now that your judgment was correct ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is another one, 1080-15 to 1086 loose rock, 2255. Mr. Lumsden 
says ‘all common excavation’ ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got the place?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your note on it? Just the same figures as we have here. Why was 
the loose rock allowed?—A. Practically the same. 

Q. The figures are practically the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any note as to the loose rock or do you remember why it was allowed 
as loose rock?—-A. I have no note on it, but I remember the material. 

Q. What was it?—A. It was loose rock worked in winter; portion of it was loose 
boulders. 

Q. A part of it was loose boulders?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would have been loose rock whenever removed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Also some material that would have been classed as conimon excavation if it 
was not removed in winter?—A. It was frozen. 

Q. It was removed frozen?—A. Yes. 

Q. I will call your attention to the circular whichedirected that, and ask you if 
the conditions were complied within?—A. Yes. 

Mr. RICHAN. 
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Q. The next one is very small, 1093 to 1096, rock, 90; loose rock, 500; common 
excavation, 502. Mr. Lumsden says ‘no stone in sight.’ Have you got the place?— 
A. I have the place. 

Q. The 90 yards is for boulders?—A. 87 yards I have. That is for boulders. 

Q. Were those for measured boulders?—A. These were measured. 

. There is no doubt about their being there when they were measured?—A. No, 


. The loose rock, what material was that?—A. That was boulders and indurated 


Q 
Q 
Q. Classed as loose rock because it was so?—A. Fifty per cent. 

Q. Was it then mixed with the common excavation?—A. It was massed. 

Q. You allowed 50 per cent of the whole material?—A. Yes. 

Q. Part of it being boulders and clay?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there a difference as there was in the previous cut in some part of the 
clay being harder than others?—A. No, it was much the same, full of small boulders; 
it was boulder clay. 

Q. That was classified by percentage, 50 per cent each?—A. Yes. 

Q. Station 1383 to 1397 you need not trouble with. We have already dealt 
with it; it is the third item of the first lot. 1499 to 1508, is that on your division? 
Loose rock, 4679; common excavation, 3046. Now, there was no rock allowed there? 
No solid rock?—A. No. 

Q. Nor any boulders containing more than one cubic yard?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden’s note is ‘is not a boulder, —that would appear to agree with 
your own measurement?—A. That agrees with it. 

Q. Well, then what sort of material was the loose rock?—A. It was indurated 
clay in the bottom of borrow pits. 

Q. This was the borrow pit, was it?—A. Yes. 

Q. How was the quantity obtained. This is not allowed under that percentage 
rule, 50 per cent loose rock, 50 per cent common excavation?—A. No, the propor- 
tion of the borrow pit was estimated. 

Q. The proportion of the borrow pit which was hard enough under the specifica- 
tion to be properly classed as loose rock was estimated you say, how?—A. Taking the 
depth over the borrow pit, the measurement practically. 

Q. That really would be measurement ?—A. Yes. 

Q. 1726 to 1742, is that on your division? Loose rock 7049; common excavation, 
4985, what was that, Mr. Richan?—A. Those were borrow pits. 

Q. Well, those two stations below, are they all the same? Can we group them 
together and speak of them all at once? The next one is station 1837 to 1841, 
borrow pits; station 1913 to 1931, ‘muskeg borrow’ Mr. Lumsden’s note is?—A. 
They are all similar. 

Q. We will take the three together. Now, in all of these, no solid rock is allow- 
ed for at first A. No. 

Q. Loose rock is allowed in each of them along with some common excavation. 
Mr. Lumsden says on the first and third of these that they contain muskeg? What 
is the fact about that?—A. That is right; they were in muskeg. 

Q. Why did you adopt, or if not you, who directed that the muskeg should be 
used for borrow?—A. That was the only borrow available and it had to be taken in 
the winter. 

Q. Why?—A. The line follows a creek there, crossing and recrossing it, and 
during the summer it is under water. 

Q. Is this low ground on the right and left line of the creek?—A. Yes. 

Q. In summer it is flooded?—A. Yes. 

Q. You could not work on it?—A. No possibility of draining it. 

Q. It had to be done in winter?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was off the line, of course. I mean the part that you borrowed?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Was it adjoining the line?—A. Adjoining the line. 

Q. And under the circumstances it was a proper place to obtain the borrow that 
you required?—A. Yes. That portion of the grade had to be built because it was 
between the crossing of the creek which was filled in and the rock cut on the other 
side, and the crossing of the ereek had to be filled in with rock on account of the 
current and soft bottom, and that portion of the dump was finished, to haul the 
rock over to the creek. 

Q. To haul the rock over?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there rock borrow used to make the filling?—A. No, not “eae borrow. 
That was taken from the cut. 

Q. This was some length, but the quantity is not very large, it was between 
the crossing of the creek and the cutting beyond it?—A. That was a portion of it 
that from 1726 to 1742, 

Q. That is 1,600 feet?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was muskeg, as alleged?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was moved in winter because you could not move it in summer?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And you took your borrow there because it was required; you could not get it 
anywhere else. That is the only place you can get it?—A. That is not making a 
complete fill, but just raising enough to keep it out of the water. 

Q. Did you not take all the material that was required to make the complete 
fill even at that place?—A. No. 

Q. But you took what was necessary to get the embankment up above the level 
of the water, I suppose?—A. To get the track across, 

Q. Then you say that it is not all the same? Is 1837 to 1841 of the same charac- 
ter?—A. That is not muskeg. 

Q. 1837 to 1841 is not muskeg? It is a borrow pit in which 1,748 loose rock was 
allowed and 2,614 common excavation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why was the 1,743 allowed as loose rock?—A. That is for indurated clay in 
a portion of the pit. The borrow pit was made to complete the fill. 

Q. The whole pit is here, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the amount classified as loose rock was ascertained, how ?—A. By measure- 
ment. 

Q. 1913 to 1941 is muskeg?—A. That is surface muskeg with a clay bottom. 

Q. Similar to the case you were speaking of a moment ago; was it excavated in 
winter?—A. No; that was done in the summer. 

Q. Then that muskeg could be worked in the summer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you classify it as loose rock then?—A. That is a case where the com- - 
mon excavation was returned for the surface muskeg, and the clay bottom filled with 
logs that it is impossible to plough returned as loose rock, because the material could 
not be ploughed. 

Q. The clay bottom was filled with sunken logs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Deposited there originally or long before you went there2?—A. Yes. 

Q. A very odd case that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you take material of that kind; it must have been very difficult to 
remove?—A. It was to finish that piece of the grade. and, like the other case, there 
was just enough taken to get the grade above the muskeg so that the track could be 
carried over. 


Q. For that purpose was it the best and most convenient place to get the material? 
—A. It was the only place. 


Q. What did you do with the logs? Did you make any use of them; were they 
put in the embankment ?—A. No. 

Q. Who selects these borrow pits? I mean as between you and the resident en- 

Mr. RICHAN. 
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gineer; does he do it under your direction?—A. Yes, or the resident engineer some- 
times will find the borrow pits. He is more familiar with the details of the work. 
Z : Apparently he goes and asks the division engineer before he fixes on the point? 
— es. 
Q. So it was the joint work of both of you probably in this case, was it?—A. Yes 
Q. Is the Grand Trunk Pacific engineer consulted as to the selection of borrow 
o I never had an opportunity to consult him about anything. I never saw 
im. 
Q. He was not on your division ?—A. Yes; but he never notified me when he was 
going on it. His trips were not very frequent, and I never happened to see him. 
Q. Well, now, we are at the end of that list. The next list is one of places where 
cross-sections showing ledge rock were erroneous. The first one is station 627—50 


to 638—50. That is on page 81, and the details are to be found on the next page 
(Reads): 


Station 627.50 to 638.50 
Rock 1646 Ldg. 
Rock 4266 Ass. 
L.R. 11,290 
CH. 343 


Then Mr. Lumsden says in his note (Reads) : 


Sta. 634.25. No assembled R. 

Sta. 635.25. Could find no ledge rock north as shown on cross-section. Dug 

‘ in places where McHugh said ledge rock north side, 
but could not find. 


Have you got the cross-sections of that place?—A. I have not the cross-sections. 
That cut has been, or is being, re-measured, and I have not got the report on it. 

Q. The cross-sections are in the hands of the engineers who are making the re- 
measurement ?—A. They are in the office. 

Q. Here?—A. There may be copies here. The originals would be in Winnipeg. 

Q. Well, do you know anything about this? It evidently was a note made in June, 
1909, when you were there. ‘Dug in places where McHugh said ledge rock north 
side, but could not find.—A. They found the earth filled with broken spawls from 
blasting, which I claimed was not the original soil. I claimed that a hole had been 
blasted there and filled in. 

Q. Did you say so to Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well?—A. He paid no attention. In that cut afterwards I had the rock un- 
covered from one end of the cut to the other. 

Q. Yes?—A. And it showed that if they had dug a foot one way or the other they 
would have been on the ledge. It was all uncovered and showed the rock. 

Q. One end either way at the place where the digging was made?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that done for the purpose of enabling this re-measurement to be made?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Has the re-measurement been completed?—A. I don’t know whether it was 
completed. I have no report on it. 

Q. At all events, you say the later examination proved that there was ledge rock 
on the cutting?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you say from one end to the other?—A. Well, nearly through the cutting. 
As far as it was shown, at any rate. 

Q. As far as it was shown on the cross-sections gts. Yes. The re-measurement 
is not in my hands. Perhaps Mr. Poulin could tell about it. 

Q. Well, then, the other note with regard to this cutting is that there was no 
assembled rock. The return gives 4,266 assembled rock. What do you say as to that? 
What do you say as to the material that was allowed as assembled rock ?—A. It was 
material overlying the ledge rock. 
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Q. And was it properly allowed as assembled rock?—A. I believe so. 

Q. Did you see it yourself ?—A. Yes, I saw it. 

Q. Did you concur in the allowance of it?—A. I did. It is another case of 
where at the time of the visit of the arbitrators the slopes had been trimmed so long 
that the character of the material had changed. 

Q. This cutting was all trimmed up when they were there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear of any objection to the loose rock on this cutting?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, as to station 2375. That is with regard to borrow, and the note about ` 
it is ‘ three cuts in the vicinity classed by per cent’ ?—A. I think that is intended for 
one of the other divisions on another series. I could not make out what three cuts 


were referred to. 
Q. Look at station 611-25 to 619-25 (Reads): 


*Rock, 3,615. 
Loose rock, 2,408, common excavation, 1,915. 


Q. Have you got those figures?—A. (After referring to profile) Practically the 
same. 

Q. What was the rock in that cutting ?—A. It was assembled rock. ~ 

Q. And how was the measurement arrived at?—A. By taking the depth of what 
was called assembled rock and making the measurements of the cutting. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden has this note with respect to this cutting: ‘McHugh said this 
was classified by percentage’ ?—A. It was arrived at by taking measurements of what 
was Cofisidered assembled rock as nearly as possible. There was no well defined line 
between that and the rest of the material. 

Q. Yes.—A. And he arrived at this proportion in that way. 

Q. Did you have the instructions from Mr. Lumsden which were issued in Janu- 
ary, 1908, that measurements should be taken in all cases except where it was im- 
practicable to do so?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you following those instructions?—A. That was done in every ease. 

Q. It was done in this case, was it? That is, you made whatever measurement 
was practicable?—A. Yes, what we could. 

Q. Something was said, and perhaps you can clear it up, about Mr. MeHugh’s 
camp or house being burnt. Do you know anything about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did it happen ?—A. That, I think, was in April, 1908. 

Q. What was burnt?—A. Everything in his office. 

Q. He lost all his books and papers, did he?—A. All his notes and plans. 

Q. Had he his original cross-sections there?—A. They were there. 

Q. Did you have copies of them?—A. No. The copies had not been sent in. 

Q. Did any difficulty occur afterwards by reason of the loss of the cross-sections? 
—A. Well, the original cross-sections of some of the cuts that were practically com- 
pleted at the time were lost. 

Q. You heard what Mr. Poulin said, did you not, that Mr. McHugh attempted 
to reproduce from memory the information with regard to the material in the cuttings 
oa the cross-sections showing the elevations on the edges of the cut. 

Q. Yes?—A. And then over the centre line to produce as nearly as he could—— 

Q. The height?—A. Yes, from memory, and with the assistance of the centre line 
and profile which he had. 

Q. To reproduce the height of the surface of the ground? Was he to try and in- 
dicate where the rock occurred, the height of the rock and the other material above it? 
—A. Yes, he would have to do that. 

Q. Showing a separate line at the centre line?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then did he do that?—A. Yes, and where a cut was nearly completed he had 
to get the quantities that he had returned. Of course they were in record in the 
office and he could not go back on those after his notes were burnt. 


Mr. RICHAN. 
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Q. Did you furnish them to him or some member of your staff?7—A. Yes. He 
had to have them to prepare his estimates for the next month any way. 

Q. But you have the figures which he had returned up to that time and furnished 
them to him?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you instructed him to reconstruct the cross-sections?’—A. Yes. 

Q. With the data on the ground and with the material furnished by the profile? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it wouldn’t be a matter for surprise if in digging for instance, assembled 
rock, at the sides of these cuttings, it should not be found exactly as indicated on 
those cross-sections ?—A. In that particular case the ledge rock showed on one side 
of the cutting. 

Q. Yes.—A. And terminated along the other side in an irregular line, he would 
have to have cross-sections every foot, or oftener in some places. So the customary 
way is for the engineer to use his judgment in taking these points for cross-sections 
and average up the irregularities to the next point. That is, he might have to con- 
sider the rock as coming a foot one way or the other from where it really was in order 
to average it up with the next point. 

Q. In order to make the average of the cross-sections? Is that the way it was 
done?—A. In order to make the volume correct. 

Q. The volume?—A. Yes. 

Q. At all events the cross-sections were prepared in that way and subject to that 
imperfection which must arise from the fact that all original cross-sections were burnt 
and had to be replaced?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what do you say about Mr. McHugh as an engineer? 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Before you leave that cutting, I see, Mr. Richan, that at page 380 of the 
evidence, Mr. Lumsden stated that he was going to reduce that cutting to 185 yards 
of solid rock in boulders, 3,800 of loose rock, and 4,000 yards of common excavation, 
and he said that his guide in making that reduction was the appearance of the 
cutting. Now, was there any justification for any such reduction as that?—A. 
None whatever. 

Q. Was the classification as returned in your belief correct according to the 
specifications?—A. Yes, it was. 


By Mr. Chrysler: ° 
Q. That was measured as 3,612 cubic yards of solid rock? What does your pro- 
file show? Was there solid rock there?—A. Assembled rock. 
Q. No solid rock?—A. No ledge rock. 
Q. 2,408 yards of loose rock, and 1,915 of common excavation. Are you able 
to say whether that classification which you have made was properly made?—A. Yes. 
Q. From your knowledge and on your responsibility as division engineer?—A. 
Yes. I might say that we attempted to open a borrow pit in the side of this cut, 
and the contractors expected to get the same classification as was in the cut. But 
when I told them, after they had worked a little while, that we could not give that 
classification in a borrow pit, they abandoned the work. 
Q. Well then, I would just like to read what Mr. Lumsden says, because we have 
got those figures just as I have read them, and Mr. Lumsden is asked: 
Q. Give me all the notes you have about that cut?—A. ‘McHugh says 
classified cut by percentages.’ 
Q. That is of that cutting?—A. Yes, that is what he says. That is the 
note that I have on that cutting, classified cut by percentages. 
Q. Is that the only note you have?—A. Oh no. 
Q. What else have you?—A. My memorandum of what it appeared to me to 
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be is 135 yards of solid rock in boulders, 3,800 of loose rock and 4,000 yards of 

common excavation. 

What do you say of that classification of that cutting?—A. I don’t know what 
basis it was made on. 

Q. 135 yards of solid rock in boulders; had you measurements of the boulders 
in that cutting?—A. No; they were massed boulders blasted out all together. 

Q. And the measurement you made was of the massed rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that you don’t know how Mr. Lumsden arrived at this; are you 
able to say whether that classification of material is correct—his classification ?— 
A. Not in my opinion. 

Q. Would it be justified by the appearance of the cutting as Mr. Lumsden saw 
it?—A. No, it would not. 

Q. At the time he was there, in June, 1909?—A. If he used the opportunity z 
looking at the borrow pit that was made there, it would be entirely different. 

Q. Was that abandoned and left open so that one could see it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And by examining the borrow pit adjoining, the character of the material 
could have been seen ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did he examine it?—A. Well, I don’t know. Judging from his classification 
I don’t think that he could have. 


j By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. That was not what I had in my mind; but looking at the cutting as the 
cutting was finished up, did that borrow pit occupy the place of one slope of the last 
cutting?—A. One end of the cutting. 

Q. At one end?—A. Yes. 

Q. The rest of the cutting was dressed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Slopes were dressed, and the whole cutting completed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it appear to any one examining it casually that the material was 
nearly all common excavation ?—A. Yes, after it was finished. 

Q. If no diggings were made?—A.- Without any previous knowledge. 

Q. Without any previous knowledge of the cutting?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then Mr. Lumsden was asked: 

Q. Now could you give us anything at all that guided your guess or estim- ` 
ate of that tutting?—A. I can’t give you any details of what guided me. 
Q. You have nothing at all you can give us?—A. Except that it was what 

I saw there. 

Q. What did you see?—A. I didn’t see much rock, that was the only thing 

I judge from these notes. 

Q. How far did you look for it?—A. I can’t tell you how far. 
Q. Did you make any digging at all these?—A. No, I have no notes of 
any digging. 
Now you have Mr. Lumsden’s opinion and your own—your own as expressed in 
this return?—A. It is expressed in the estimates. 

Q. That is, of course, subject to revision, and may be revised by the district 
engineer or the Chief Engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. But as far as you are concerned, that is the correct return to the best of 
your judgment ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How often did you have the opportunity of seeing this cutting?—A. The 
cutting took about a year, and I was over it at least once a month, sometimes three 
or four times. 

Q. Not less than once a month, and sometimes three or four times a month ?— 
A. Yes. 
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Q. From the time the work was going on until it was completed?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was that cutting completed?—A. In September, 1908. 

Q. And Mr. Lumsden saw it, as he has told us in his evidence, in June, 1909; 
theh track was laid through it when he was there?—A. It was through that cut. 

Q. Slopes finished?—A. Yes. 

Q. Everything completed?—A. Yes, 

Q. Was that borrow pit intended to remain there? Does it spoil the appearance 
of the slope in any way?—A. No. 

Q. And it was there, and might have been inspected?—A. Yes. ` 

Q. And would have shown reasonably, I suppose, the material from which the 
cutting was excavated?—A. It would have shown in better condition than at the 
time it was excavated. 

Q. The borrow pit?—A. Yes; but not nearly so much change as there would 
be in the trimmed slopes of the cutting. 

Q. The borrow pit would look better and would appear to have less loose rock 
4 : or less assembled material, than the cutting had when it was taken out?— 

Yes. 

Q. But the borrow pit would afford a better basis for their judgment than the 
finished slopes adjoining it?—A. Yes. 

Q. I wanted to call your attention to that circular issued by Major Hodgins. 
Have you ever seen this letter from Mr. Lumsden, or had a similar letter been sent 
to you? It is Exhibit No. 59, and dated May 20, 1909, to Mr. A. G. MacFarlane, 
District Engineer, North Bay, in which he says :— 


If the contractors were ordered in writing (which order should be approved 
by me) to proceed with certain work at a specified time, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, could only be classified as common excavation, but owing to its 
being frozen, so as to prevent of its being ploughed and so bringing it under 
the heading of loose rock or cemented material, the portion frozen may be so 
allowed. 


Now, you have spoken of several instances in which frozen material was allowed on 
your division ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it removed under the condition stated here as to its condition—that 
is, in every case was the material taken out while frozen, and only the portion 
frozen allowed?—A. Yes. 

Q. What were your instructions about that?—A. Only the frozen portion. 

Q. Of course that might amount to a good deal if the exposed portion froze up 
again, if it was severe weather day after day?—A. It does. 

Q. That would depend on the season, of course?—A. Yes. : 

Q. If you were excavating a through cutting from the top—which did not often 
occur, I suppose, on your division—you might find material that could be removed 
once you had removed the frozen surface?—A. Yes, but a great many of the cuts in 
the winter time froze solid over night in the face of the cutting. 

Q. They were nearly all cases in your division excavated from the face at each 
end, and that face would freeze up through the night?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then about the order in writing, where would the order in writing as to the 
proceeding with those cuts come from? Would it be your order, or Mr. Poulin’s 
order, or Mr. Lumsden’s order? Who ordered those cuttings to be proceeded with in 
winter ?—A. Either Mr. Poulin’s or Mr. Lumsden’s. 

Q. It was not your persdhal order?—A. No. 

Q. You were there merely to carry out the order—to see that this work was 
pushed ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. You can’t speak as to whether in any one of those cases you have spoken of 
orders were given such as are mentioned in this letter?—A. No. 

Q. I asked Mr. Poulin to prepare a list of the different stations which are men- 
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tioned—all the stations which are mentioned occurring on your division, in the 
memorandum of Mr. Lumsden; Rocky Lake, 1145, is that on your division ?—A. No. 

Q. You can look at that list when Mr. Poulin makes it up. There are eighteen 
localities mentioned in Mr. Lumsden’s memorandum which occur on your Division 
5, including borrow pits—they are not all cuttings—and you know how many of 
those are borrow pits; three or four, I think?—A. Three or four. 

Q. So that about 14 or 15 cuttings are described in your division, No. 5. Now, 
you are division engineer of No. 6; you succeeded whom there?—A. W. W. Bell. 
In January of this year?—A. Yes. 

. Has Mr. Bell left the service?—A. No. 

What is he doing now?—A. He is an engineer on division 2. 

How many cuttings are there on division 6?—A. I couldn’t say. 

. Do you know if any of the points on division 6 are mentioned in this memor- 
ae of Mr. Lumsden ?—A. I think there are. 

Q. You have not looked?—A. No. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the figures returned upon division 6?—A. No. 

Q 

Q 


22000 


. That was all done before you went there?—A. Yes. 
. You could not give any evidence about that even if you found the places ?— 
A. No. 
Q. Your division seems to have been the one most severely criticised of all the 
divisions on District ‘F’ by Mr. Lumsden; there are more places mentioned there? 
—A. Yes. 


Q. It may have been heavier work; do you know of any reason why that should 


be so?—A. I think I know of two reasons. On the other divisions it was nearly all 


solid ledge rock, or prairie work on the west end, and this division was nearly all of 
this mixed material; and another thing, on the arbitrators’ trip they commenced at 
that end and went into it pretty thoroughly as far as going over that division, and 
part of the next one, before they got tired of it. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. You say they went into it more thoroughly; according to Mr. Lumsden’s 
evidence they did not go into it very thoroughly ?—A. Compared with what they did 
afterwards. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Were nearly all those places where exception has been taken to your esti- 
mates adjusted afterwards, or do you know?—A. Some of them are being re-measured 
now—two or three cuts. 

Q. And are the rest settled, as far as you know?—A. I don’t know whether they 
are under consideration or not. 

Q. Then referring to Mr. Woods’ list of cuttings, objected to and forwarded by 
him to Mr. Lumsden, this is printed in the Parlimentary Return at page 8. I have 
looked over it and perhaps you had better look over it and tell me whether cutting 
178—or rather cutting 162 to 180 something is mentioned there?—A. No, it begins 
with mile 5. 

Q. And that was a cutting which Mr. Woods and Mr. Lumsden visited together 
in June, 19082—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Moss: á 


Q. Mr. Richan, were you satisfied with the capacity and the diligence and in- 
tegrity of your resident engineers who were under you ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did you keep in constant touch with the work throughout?—A. Yes. 

Q. And were you thoroughly familiar with the classification ?—A. Yes. 


Q. And are you satisfied that the classification on your division was made and. 
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the returns made in accordance with the specifications as interpreted by Mr. Lums- 
den, as accurately as is reasonably possible?—A. Yes. 

Q. There may be one or two cases’ perhaps for adjustment, such as would occur 
in any work?—A. Yes, that is according to my judgment. 

Q. Apart from that, is there anything in this return different from the returns 
on any other work?—A. No. 

Q. Then, prior to the arbitration, did you ever hear from Mr. Lumsden any com- 
plaint of the classification that was being made of assembled rock on your division? 
—A. I never heard, from Mr. Lumsden or any one else, any criticism of the classifica- 
tion on division 5 until the arbitration trip. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. How long have you been practising as an engineer?—A. Nineteen years. 

Q. Have you been working on different railways?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us what your experience has been?—A. Fifteen years in the United States. 

Q. On what railways?—A. New York Central, or Boston and Albany; on that 
same railway fourteen years. 

Q. Then, when did you come to the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. In February, 
1905. 

= Q. You have told Mr. Moss that you had confidence in the engineers under you; 
what engineers were there representing the Grand Trunk Pacific in your division? 
—A. Mr. W. E. Mann and J. A. Heaman. 

Q. Are you able to say whether they personally inspected the work as it was 
going on?—A. I heard once or twice that they were over the line. 

Q. You did not meet them on the line?—A. I didn’t happen to meet them. 

Q. Did you meet with any special conditions in your division that would account 
for the increase over the amount that was estimated for the purpose of letting the 
contracts?—A. Yes; very much more difficult than appeared on the surface originally. 

Q. Anything else?—A. I don’t know of any. I don’t recall anything particular. 

_ Q. In the case of ledge rock, was it always measured accurately?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what did you do about assembled rock?—A. Measured it whenever it was 
practicable. 

Q. Are you able now to pledge your oath and your reputation as an_ engineer 
that this was measured when it was practicable?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is to your personal knowledge?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when it was not practicable you got at it how?—A. It was estimated 
the best way we possibly could. 

Q. Do you know of any engineering method by which you could have got at it 
more accurately ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you ever have any reason to suspect the good faith of any of the en- 
gineers employed under you ?—A. Never. 


By Mr. Chysler: 
Q. I put in this memorandum; just look at it, the number of stations referred 
to above; is that right?—A. (After examining Exhibit 118). Some of it is. 


By Mr. Macdonald: a 
Q. You had better take that and verify it and hand it in to the clerk. 


By Mr. Chysler: 
Q. How many different localities are mentioned ?—A. Thirteen or fourteen; I 
have verified the list. There are 15. 
Q. Including how many borrow pits?—A. Three. 
Q. So that would leave 12 cuttings out of 150 on your division that are referred 
to in all those different headings?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you have given your evidence in regard to them now?—A. Yes. 
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List of Cuttings and Borrow Pits mentioned in Division 5, of District ‘F,’ in Mr. 
Lumsden’s Charges. 


Station... .. 553-80— 556 Station... -. 1383. —139% 
611 -25— 619 :25 1499 —1508 
627 -50— 638-50 1726 —1742 borrow. 
659 -15— 662 1837 —1841 borrow. 
85 — borrow. 1913 —1931 
89150 — 898-50 2230 —2240 
108015 —1086 2315 —2323 p 


109380 —1096 -50 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Well, Mr. Richan, what part of Canada do you belong to?—A. Nova Seotant 

Q. You have been up on this section since 1905?—A. February, 1905. 

Q. And you had to do with the preliminary surveys?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Had you anything to do with the estimates made by Major Hodgins?—A. Yes, 
I had, I prepared the estimate of quantities for grading on a’ certain section of it 
for which I ran the preliminary line. 

Q. What section would that be?—A. That would be what is now Da 3. 

Q. Division 3?—A. Division 2 and 3. 

Q. Did you take part in the preparation of the estimate made by Mr. Poulin 
subsequently in 1908?—A. Yes, I made that portion of it for Division 5. 

Q. Do you know anything about that statement of loose rock contained in the 
estimate of Major Hodgins, the estimate being only 2,160 yards?—A. I know. 

Q. What would you say as to whether or not that is not a manifest error?—A. I 
should think that it was. 

Q. That it was a manifest error?—A. Yes. 

Q.. Didn’t you have enough knowledge yourself of the survey information at that 
time to know that it must be an error to have only 2,160 yards of loose rock in the 
whole district?—-A. I don’t remember the portion of the estimate that I made at the 
time. 

Q. Well, from your knowledge of the conditions up there, from your knowledge 
going over that district, in the second estimate of Major Hodgins’ report it is stated 
that the estimated quantity of loose rock was 4,160 yards?—A. I should think that it 
was an error. 

Q. From your knowledge of conditions there?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know it would be very much larger?—A. Yes. 

Q. It ought to be very much larger ?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. When does the winter begin there? That is when does the frost set in so 
that you cannot continue work, usually when has it set in during the years you have 
been there?2—A. Well, from the middle of October until some time in November. At 
different times. 

Q. And continues until when, during the past four years?—A. One year was in 
June and another year would be early in May. 

Q. In May, yes?—A. And I do not remember about the other two years. 

Q. What has been the earliest it has ever opened in the spring?—A. I haven’t 
any record with me now of that. 

Q. Would it be safe to say there are not more than four or five months in any year 
in which you are absolutely free from frost conditions?—A. Not more than that, 
usually less. 

Q. It would be absolutely impossible to have that district completed with any 
degree of quickness or within reasonable time, unless provision were made for winter 
work?—A. No. As a matter of fact I have found frost in the ground in September, 
it had been there all the summer. : 

Q. So that it was absolutely necessary in order to have anything like reasonably 
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fast construction, to work in the winter and to take into consideration winter con- 
ditions ?—A. Yes, it would take a good many years to build, working in the summer 
only. 

Q. Of course the effect of these winter conditions was to create frozen material 
to such an extent that it had to be dealt with the same as rock?—A. Yes, it had to 
be blasted. 

Q. And these facts were not taken into consideration in the first preliminary 
estimates, were they?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Do you agree with Mr. Poulin’s statement that for 150 miles of District F, you 
had the most difficult piece of construction you have known of ?—A. I think so. 

Q. What do you say to that?—A. I think it is. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I believe you are one of those engineers in whom Mr. Lumsden says he lost 
confidence. When Mr. Lumsden went over your work in cases where he did not 
approve of your classification did he ask you for your explanations why you had made 
such classification ?—A. He did not ask me; I started once to make explanations and 
I was told they were not required, he did not want them. 

Q. You say that you offered to make your explanation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were there present on the ground?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he didn’t ask you at all in any case for explanations?—A. No. 

Q. In the places where he disapproved of your classification, he did not ask an 


explanation ?—A. No, I was not consulted. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Mr. McHugh, the resident engineer on the part of the work which is referred 
to, was also present, was he?—A. Yes, over his residency. 

Q. And were the other resident engineers along with you?—A. There was one 
other on his residency. 

Q. Who was that, Mr.?—A. Phillips. 

Q. What are the stations in Mr. Philips’ residency?—A. Station 1920 to station 
2468. 

Q. Well, that is the second residency, Mr. McHugh began on the eastern end of 
your division ?—A. He is at the eastern end and this one is at the west end. 

Q. Are there just two residencies?—A. Four, the other two resident engineers 


had left. 
Witness discharged. 


Horace B. CRESSMAN, sworn: 
By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. You were one of the resident engineers on District B, what was your residency ? 
—A. Residency 28. 

Q. And what division is that on?—A. Division 7. 

Q. How long have you been resident engineer at that place?—A. Since May, 1908. 

Q. What are the stations on your residency?—A. From 6660 to 7160. 

Q. How many miles?—A. About 9 miles. 

Q. What is the mileage?—A. Mile 134 to mile 143. 

Q. Now Mr. Lumsden in a list which he has furnished to the committee, has 
referred to a number of places where he says the classification or the estimates returned 
for work done in nearly all instances the classification is excessive—have you seen 
this list?—A. I have seen the list. 

Q. If you go over this list of stations eae to in District B you will find a 
large number of them are on your residency. For instance, beginning on page 79 of 
the evidence, 6710 to 6890 is the first one, you have this list?—Yes, I have the list. 
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By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. On what contract is this?—A. On Macdonell & O’Brien. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. That first number there, station 6710 to 6890 appears to be an inclusive des- 
cription, ‘a number of’ it says. A. It includes several cuts. 

Q. ‘A number of cuttings, in nearly all of which the returns of rock seems ex- 
cessive, and the several cuttings are givenbelow. The first one 6824 to 6830 is classi- 
fied rock, 12,014, loose rock, 9,550, common excavation 5,687. A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden says of that, ‘No rock in sight. Say one-eighth L.R., remainder 
C.E? Are you responsible in the first place for the classification which is given in 
the figures on the left there?—A. Yes, with the approval of the division engineer, of 
course. 

Q. You remember that cutting, do you, you know what it is?—A. Very well. 

Q. Will you describe it?—A. Well, it is a cut of massed material from 6824 to 
6830, that is ja cut of massed material. 

Q. That is a 600 foot cut?—A. Yes, about that, with boulders cemented together 
with a kind of clay formation, a clay and sand formation. 

Q. How is the rock measured?—A. Well, it was by estimation of course. 

Q. Did you take cross-sections ?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. Have you the cross-sections here?—A. I think they are here. 

Q. The cross-sections were put in from 6824 to 6830, do you know the cuts?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. For that cutting we have the cross-sections already put in, Exhibit 95, I 
suppose they are familiar to you?—A. Oh yes, quite familiar. 

Q. There are three sheets of them, just look at them and see if those are the 
cross-sections for those cuts?—A. Yes, it is my own work, they are put in signed 
by myself. 

Q. This is your personal work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now each of these sheets shows in order a number of cross-sections drawn 
to scale and in accordance with the directions for the resident engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And upon that you have indicated in a number of places, ‘MM.’ and give the 
area of the cross-section within which that material is to be found. What does 
‘M.M? mean?—A. Massed material. 

Q. How far apart are these cross-sections taken?—A. Uusally they are in 100 
feet sections, it depends upon 

Q. These cross-sections are how far apart?—A. One is 34 feet, one 50 feet, 
another one 50 feet, 50 feet, 50 feet, 50 feet, this is taken on a curve, and they are 
usually taken 50 feet apart right around the curve. 

Q. Yes, there is one short there, 34 feet?—A. Yes, one is short. 

Q. And the rest appear to be 50 feet?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you prepared to swear these cross-sections are correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course the outside lines are correct anyway, there is no dispute about that? 
—A. Yes, I took them out myself. 

Q. Are they correct in indicating that the material throughout was mixed 
material, that is what that means, is it not?A. That is what it means. 

~ Q. It does not mean that it is either solid rock or loose rock, but that it is 
‘mixed material?—A. Mixed material. 

Q. How do you arrive at the division, the apportionment into the different 
classes of material in that cut?—A. We have to do that month by month by per- 
centage, and then we get at the different materials in the cut, they are all mixed 
up and we could not do otherwise, it was mixed and hadn’t dividing lines between it. 

Q. There were no dividing lines between the common excavation and the loose 
vrock and the solid?—A. It was assembled rock, there was no solid ledge rock there. 
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Q. There was no solid ledge rock in this cutting?—A. No. 

Q. Solid rock is an ambiguous term in this connection, it means what was 
properly classified as solid rock, but in the sense of solid rock being ledge rock there 
was none whatever in this cutting?—A. None whatever. 

Q. This return was signed by you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it is signed by Mr. Hervey, the assistant district engineer, and by the 
division engineer, Mr. Bourgeois ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the original work is yours?—A. It is done by myself, yes. 

Q. Of what description were the boulders in that cut, large or small ?—A. They 
were both large and small. 

Q. Did you have regard to any rule as to the quantity of rock which should be 
found, the proportion of boulder to the cementing material in order to be classified 
as solid rock?—A. No, only that it required continual blasting of the cut, that 
was all. 

Q. That it required continual blasting?—A. Continual blasting. 


The committee rose at 6 p.m. 
April 21, 1910. 
The committee resumed at 8.30 p.m. 
Mr. S. R. Poutin recalled. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. Mr. Poulin, have you prepared a statement of all the points mentioned in 
Mr. Lumsden’s memorandum grouping them by the divisions on which they occur 


and excluding division No. 5 which is Mr. Richan’s division?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. We will put it in here as 


EXHIBIT No. 119. 
NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY, DISTRICT ‘F? 


LIST OF CUTS MENTIONED IN DISTRICT ‘E? IN MR. LUMSDEN’S 
CHARGES EXCLUSIVE OF DIVISION 5. 


DIVISION 6. 


Sta. 3394 to Sta. 3420 

oe OH AND, 3556-80 | 

CEG alas layla l Question of overbreak and waste. 
Sa A6220 4634-08 

E ATODI ee 4710-20) 


DIVISION 7. 
RESIDENCY 29. 


Sta. 1004 a Sta. 1007) Ordered to be re-measured. 
Fs 1091 1097 O.B. and Waste. 

ee e el 
CSO See ee lel 8) 
ae tl AD) 
Go alate ae E88 
gh) < 1238! Overbreak. 
ce aaa 1399 
SO ce 1 LG 
« 1965 “ “ 1955) 
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DIVISION 8. 


Sta. 8319-16 to Sta. 8324-71) 
es BAI Sala) Sou. 6 & 8140-19} 
E S BTAATAA ee ee See | 
C o an 8AB 0-39 ie RA 
Bec OTO: ee ON) This has been re-measured. 
e eo EUG C O2 
“ 7668-65 “ “  7687-50| 
pe TOR HERO ee oO 
eo” gTa n son 


Q. You notice that in compiling this, that in a number of cases for the pur- 
pose of clasifying them under different headings, Mr. Lumsden repeated the points 
about which he had remarks to make in different places ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that some of them are repeated several times ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you have taken no notice of that repetition?—A. No. 

Q. Each station appears only once?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many points or localities of the division are there in this statement ?— 
A. There are five on Division 6. 

Q. How many on Division 7?—A. Nine on Division 7. 

Q. How many on Division 8?—A. Nine on Division 8. 

Q. That is 23 altogether ?—A. That is 23 altogether. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Is that in Mr. Lumsden’s statement?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There are more than nine?—A. Only one line represents one point from sta- 
tion 1,004 to 1,007. That is one point; there are ten. There is a barrow pit at 1,145, 
which is not a cut; nine on one side and ten on the other. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Then it would be more correct to say that on Division 7 there are ten, one of 
which is a borrow pit and the rest are cuts?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have also stated in a general way the matter which is a controversy by 
Mr. Lumsden with regard to all these different stations. In the first five, in Division 
6, you see there is a question of overbreak and of waste of rock ?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. In the next Division No. 7, the first three stations have been ordered to be 
re-measured?—A. Yes, and also the borrow pit at 1,145. 

Q. Also the borrow pit at 1,145?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is in the course of re-measurement?—A. It is in the course of re-measure- 
ment. ss 

Q. The remaining stations in that division involve the question of overbreak ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There are nine in the next one?—A. Yes. 

Q. Nine localities which occur on Division 8 have already been ordered to be 
re-measured ?—A. They have all been re-measured at the present time. 

Q. And a good many of them were intended to be re-measured and were being 
re-measured when Mr. Lumsden was there in June, 1909?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then there is no controversy as to the principle about overbreak, is there? 
That is a question of judgment, isn’t it?—A. Well, it is a question of judgment, cer- 
tainly. 

Q. I mean there is- no dispute among engineers such as there was about the 
massed material or assembled rock as to what should be allowed as overbreak?—A. 
There is none. The point that might arise there would be the application of the cir- 
cular which kad been issued by Major Hodgins previous to my going there and upon 
which the work was measured and returned. 
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Q. Well, we had better find that and refer to it again in this connection. Mr. 
Todd, could you find the circular that was issued by Major Hodgins about the allow- 
ance for overbreak ? 

Mr. Topp.—It is Exhibit 105. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 
Q. It is Exhibit No. 105. The sentence in Mr. Hodgins’ circular is as follows :— 


Overbreak. All sides. Any overbreak caused by seams in rock; in fact any 
overbreak which is unavoidable or not due to misplaced holes or overloading. 
The above to be allowed as solid rock. 


Q. Was that ever countermanded by anybody?—A. Not until the completion of 
the work. _ 

Q. A lot of the work was completed before any question was raised about the 
overbreak?—A. It was practically all completed. 

Q. And whatever question there is, is a matter that can be settled by the proper 
engineer having authority to deal with it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By any district engineer who has definite instructions?—A. Yes. 

Q. By the Chief Engineer or by the arbitration?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There can be no concealment about it?—A. There is no concealment. The 
overbreak is there; it can be measured at any time. The disposal of the rock is to be 
seen at the cut, under water or in sink holes, and apparently the greater part of the 
can be traced. : 

Q. Then I notice in Mr. Richan’s evidence which you heard that even on his 
division there are very few cases where there is any dispute in regard to mixed mate- 
rial?—A. Well, I cannot say that I followed Mr. Richan very much, because I was 
preparing those papers for you. 

Q. Perhaps you might know it; several objections made to the allowance on Mr. 
Richan’s division were made because Mr. Lumsden thought what was really in his 
view, common excavation had been returned as loose rock?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That does not involve the question we have been talking about here so much 
as the measurement of rock in masses; it has no bearing on it at all?—A. No; 
it is the difference between common excavation and loose rock. 

Q. Which of these stations represent those borrow pits and the places near Wabi- 
goon, where you were allowing one-half loose rock and one-half common excavation ? 
—A. There are none of them there; these were not mentioned in Mr. Lumsden’s 
list. 

Q. These were not mentioned in Mr. Lumsden’s list?—A. No; it was only a 
general statement he made with regard to the evidence. 


Witness discharged. 


Examination of Mr. Horace A. CressMAN resumed: 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. I had been asking you about 6824 to 6830, and you put in a cross-section, 
or an exhibit, containing three sheets of cross-sections?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are those cross-sections all there are in that cut?—A. In that cut, that is all. 
That is a complete cut. 

Q. So that we have a graphic representation of the whole cross-section for that 
cut?—A. That is a complete cut, yes. 

Q. You did not mention whether you had any rule in your mind, any direction 


` from any engineer as to what amotnt or proportion of boulders there should be in the 


material to warrant you in classfying it as solid rock, assuming it to be cemented 
together in a mass?—A. Well, at least 50 per cent of the massed material returned, 
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at least one-half is supposed to be rock, was rock; that is one-half of the massed 
material returned. 
Q. Where did you get all rule?—A. It was the circular issued. 
Q. Have you got the circular?—A. Not here; I don’t remember exactly, but I 
think that circular was probably issued 
Q. (To Mr. Doucet) Did we have that circular about 50 per cent? 
Mr. Dovcer.—No; we have not got it yet. I can file it. 


By Mr. Chrysler (to witness) : 

Q. Do you know whether this particular cutting was wholly or partially com- 
pleted before you got that circular?—A. No, I don’t remember the date of the circu- 
lar, sir, exactly. 

Q. Of the rock in this cutting, 12,014 cubic yards was, I understand, all massed 
material, no ledge rock?—A. No ledge rock whatever, no. 

Q. Are you prepared to say that 50 per cent of those 12,000 yards consisted of 
boulders?—A. Oh, at least. 

Q. What would be the percentage of that’12,0002 Did you ever work it out by 
percentage ?—A. Well, it is very hard to say. It is returned from month to month. 
We would want to get an idea of it as it was shot down, after the material was shot. 
That is classified month by month, and the total is arrived at when the cut is com- 
pleted. 

Q. The material, is it shown on the cross-section or did you keep notes?—F. 
There is no way of keeping it on a cross-section. We could not find a dividing line 
between them. i 

Q. How did you record that, as to the quantity taken out month by month? You 
made a monthly return. Of course, that recorded it, but didn’t you have to do it day 
by day ?—A. No; I was on the work all the time, and saw it day by day. You get 
an idea from that. 

Q. What happened to the boulders contained in those 12,000 yards?—A. They 
have gone into the dump. : 

Q. Mr. Lumsden says there was no rock in sight?—A. He probably means in 
the slopes. 

Q. On the slope?—A. Yes. The cut was sloped, and the slopes naturally are 
dressed; the rock is taken out of them, and, as the cutting for the slopes are weather- 
ing, you can see indications of sand wearing down earth and clay; you can see indica- 
tions of the rock there now, but the time Mr. Lumsden passed through it the slopes 
had been dressed; and there is no indication of rock, although there is in the embank- 
ment. 

Q. What do you mean by dressing?—A. Taking out all rocks that are liable to 
fall or roll down the slopes. i 

Q. Does that involve removing rocks which are protruding from the line of the 
slope?—A. Yes. 

Q. That involves the removal of a good many rocks from the line of the slope? 
—A. Yes.’ 

Q. Was this a through cut, 6824 to 6830%?—A. Yes, practically. The sections 
show that very well. 

Q. I thought the sections show that side hill?—A. Not altogether. 

Q. Could you get that Exhibit?—A. If I remember correctly the ends of the 
cut were taken out to daylight; that is on one side, but I think the centre of the 
cutting was through cutting. The sections are short though. This will show it. At 
the end of the cut it runs out to daylight, but most of the cut is through cutting. 

Q. Still one slope is much longer and higher than the other all the way through? 
—A. At the side of the cutting. 

Q. But on the other side it runs out on the second sheet, and also on the third 
sheet 2—A: Yes. 

Mr. CRESSMAN. 
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Q. A good deal of it is side hill?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, look at the next station 6915 to 6917. That is only 200 feet?—A. 6915 
to 6917, yes, I remember it. 

Q. That is rock, 2,142 yards; loose rock 1,395 yards; common excavation, 1,372 
yards. Mr. Lumsden says ‘no rock.’ What do you say? Is there any ledge rock? 
—A. No ledge rock. 

Q. No ledge rock?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Would your cross-section show that it was mixed material which was to be 
found at these stations?—A. Yes, it is marked ‘ mixed material.’ 

Q. Anybody examining the cross-sections would see it was not pretended there 
was any ledge rock?—A. No, none whatever. Ledge rock cuts are marked ‘ledge rock.’ 

Q. “L. R? is loose rock?—A. Yes. That was Mr. Lumsden’s idea at the time. 

Q. You say that they are all marked?—A. Yes, all marked ‘mixed material, 
M.M? 

Q. And this classification is made by you in accordance with your understand- 
ing of the specification ?—A. Exactly, yes. 

Q. Have you changed your mind about it? Are you prepared now to say that 
the classification is correct according to your judgment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whether your judgment is good or bad, there it is?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now the next one is a very much larger cutting 6,187 to that is 1,200 feet, 
is it?—A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. And the conitents are, rock, 42,469; loose rock, 26,558; common excavation, 
37,154?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now the whole contents of that is what?—A. About 106,000 yards, roughly. 

Q. Of which!you had classified a little more than one-third as common excava- 
‘tion 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr., Lumsden ays, ‘this seems all common excavation, no rock, but the per- 
centage of loose rock, say 25 per cent for boulders; some of it good ballast.’ Is 
there anything different from that than the other two?—A. No, sir, the same thing. 
The cross-sections are here for that. 

Q. Well, they won’t show us anything?—A. No. 

Q. They are marked ‘M. Ma,’ mixed material area and indicate that it is the 
material that must be classified?—A. Yes. 

Q. The next one, 6963 to 6969; that is a much smaller cut, and that is divided 
as shown here into rock, loose rock and common excavation. Mr. Lumsden says 
“nothing but common excavation in sight.’ What is the last of your stations?—A, 
J run to 7160. 

Q. Everything on this page is on your division?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are all much the same?—A. They are all mixed material cuts. 

Q. They are all ‘mixed material cuts down to the bottom. The ones we have 
referred to are not different from the others in character?—A. No, they are all 
mixed material cuts. There is no ledge rock in any of those cuts; all classified cuts. 

Q. In addition to those we have already mentioned there are six more?—A. Yes, 
exactly. i 5 

Q. And the difference between yourself primarily, as the engineer on the 
ground and the Chief Engineer, is one of opinion as to how much should be allowed 
for rock and loose rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. By the way, the proportion of loose rock—what do you allow as loose rock ?— 
A. Any material that can be moved by hand, pick or bar; that is according to the 
loose rock classification. c 

Q. Containing or not containing boulders less than one cubic yard. Boulders 
of one cubic foot and upwards, up to one cubic yard?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or did you have indurated clay or sand and gravel, or did it all contain 
boulders?—A. All boulders. ae 

Q. Or did you have indurated clay or sand and gravel, or did it contain all 


boulders?—A. All boulders. 
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By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Under a foot. What was it, stone under a foot?—A. From a foot to a 
cubic yard. 
Q. What would you class it under a foot, stone that is under a foot?—A. Well, 
under a foot, it would hardly come under the loose rock classification. 
©. You Sok call that common excavation ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Common excavation, unless embedded in indurated material?—A. Yes, it 


would all depend on the diffculty of its removal. 

Q. In ordinary sand and gravel, and less than a cubic foot in diameter it was 
common excavation; that is your understanding of it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your whole residency was only 8 miles, I think you said?—A. Nine miles, 
just about. 

Q. How many cuts did you have on your residency, can you tell by looking at 
the profile. Just count them; it will not take long. Mr. Huestis says, of course, this 
is only the centre line profile. There may have been some cuttings that would show? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. One or two out either way does not matter. I just wanted to know what pro- 
portion of the whole of the cuttings were criticised in this memorandum?—A. There 
are about 54 cuts. Of course some of those cuts were ledge rock. 

Q. 54?—A. Yes. 

Q. 10 of these are mentioned in this memorandum. Some of those which are 
not mentioned you say were rock cuttings?—A. Yes, ledge rock cuttings. 

Q. Were there many others containing assembled rock of the 54?—A. Well it 
was all assembled rock outside of the ledge rock cuts, with the exception of a few. 
Some were common excavation which were common altogether except a little loose 
rock; but the majority of the cuts were assembled rock; pretty much the same for- 
mation all the way through. 

Q. The majority of the 54?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wholly or partly ?—A. Partly. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. I suppose some of those cuts would be very shallow?—A. Oh yes, some of them 
very small. Of course Mr. Lumsden formed his idea of that classification after the 
work was from nine months to a year and over a year completed. It is very hard 
for any man at that stage of the game to classify that material. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. When was the grading completed on your residency?—A. The last estimate 
was turned in in September or October, 1909. 

Q. September or October, 1909?—A. Yes, 1909. 

Q. Was most of the excavation done in June, 1909?—A. No a good deal in 1908, 
about the most of it. 

Q. Previous to June, 1909?—A. In 1908 I think most of the material was taken 
out. 

Q. What difference would that make apart from the dressing of the slopes of 
which you have spoken?—A. The cuts standing there to-day, the slopes have not been 
dressed, and the sides stand fairly perpendicular. 1908 was the biggest year; the 
most of the material was turned out in the year 1908. 

Q. The question I asked you first was when the gradings were completed and 
you said in September or October, 1909?—A. 1909, yes. 

Mr. Doucet.—The track was up there in 1903. 

The Wirness.—No, sir, the track was over in May, 1908. 


Mr. CRESSMAN. 
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Mr. Doucrer.—But the track was up to Vermilion river in the fall of 1908?— 
A. Mr. Lumsden went up in 1909, and the track was laid right up to Vermilion. 
We were getting up there in the fall of 1908. I am mixed in the year, then. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. This is only 1910. Last year was 19092—A. Yes, 1909. 

Q. Well, what do you’say now?—A. I am a year ahead of the time. You see, 
I took over the residency in May, 1908, and most of that material was moved in the 
latter part of 1907-8. 

Q. And the excavation was completed about when?—A. In about October, 1908. 

Q. When you said 1909 that was a mistake?—A. That was a slip of a year. 

Q. Look at the stations on the next page, the lower half of page 80.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Excluding the first three stations in that list, the rest seem to be on your 
residency ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But so far as I can observe they appear to be in the main a repetition?—A. 
Yes, of the cuts we have already gone over. 

Q. Of the cuts we have already referred to. Just see if they are?—A. (After 
examining list of stations). No, there are a few exceptions. 

Q. Tell me which are the new ones? Tell me the first one?—A. The first one, 


I think it is 7,041 to 7,046. Well that is practically all common excavation but there 
~ are 150 yards of rock in that which was 


Q. Let us look at 7,041 to 7,046. What are the figures for that division?—A. 
150 solid rock, 300 loose rock, 1,050 common excavation. 

Q. Was the rock ledge rock at that point?—A. Oh no, it was boulders for which 
we have measurements. 

Q. No ledge rock?—A.-No ledge rock. Boulders over a cubice yard. 

Q. And the quantity is very small in proportion to the common excavation? At 
that point there does not seem to have been very much rock?—A. No. It is practi- 
eally all common excavation. 

Q. Can you tell me whether you had—perhaps you have answered the question 
already—at any of these places the measurements of boulders returned as solid rock? 
—A. With the exception of these small cuts, such as the one with the 150 yards of 
solid rock, we have measurements of that solid rock. 

Q. It looks as if it was measured boulders?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any way of telling them?—A. Oh, I know them. 

Q. Well, what do you say?—A. These are measured boulders, boulders over a 
cubic foot measurement. 

Q. Well, Mr. Lumsden evidently did not see them?—A. He did not see them. 

Q. Why would he not see them?—A. Because they were in the dump. 

Q. Would measured boulders measuring over one cubic yard be removed by blast- 
ing?—A. Yes. 

Q. They would not handle them?—A. We would have to break them up to move 
them. 

Q. They would not haul them out on stone boat?—A. No, they would be so 

Q. Or car?—A. No; not over a cubic yard. 

Q. They would be broken up and look like any other shattered rock?—A. Shat- 
tered rock. 

Q. And go into the dump. This, you will observe, is under the heading of ‘ Cases 
in which material returned as loose rock should have been returned as common exca- 
vation? So I want you to see what the loose rock was and why it was allowed?—A. 
In that cut? à : 

Q. In that cut?—A. We estimated, at least I estimated, that there was about 30 
yards of loose rock in that cut. 

Q. The common excavation being 1,050 yards?—A. That would be the balance, 
you see. 
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Q. That would be the balance? Is there any other point in this group which you 


have not already referred to?—A. Yes. The next one is this group, 6920 to 6924, 


borrow: loose rock, 6,000; common excavation, 4,400. 

Q. Now, there is no sold rock allowed for there?—A. No. 

Q. The loose rock is 6,600 yards and the common excavation 4,400 yards 2—A, 
Yes. 


Q. That loose rock is a percentage?—A. It is. 


Q. And Mr. Lumsden’s comment is: ‘ All looks like C.E. May have been fifty 


L.R. South side’?—A. Yes. Of course, he would not see that. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because it is in the dump. 

Q. And he would not see the 6,600 yards?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Wouldn’t he see the fifty yards? He seems to say here that he did see them. 
Why was it necessary to make a percentage there of loose rock?—A. That proportion 
of loose rock which we had to remove we thought it was 

Q. What was the material, it was not indurated src Oh, no; just loose 
boulders under a cubic yard. 

Q. And over a cubic foot?—A. Yes. 

Q. I don’t exactly see how you got at that?A. You see that was evidently not a 
final measurement; it was just in round numbers; that was not a final estimate of it 
at all. I don’t remember exactly whether the final measurement is in for that borrow 
or not. It won’t be in these figures. 

Q. Do you remember what that cutting was like?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is borrow, you observe?—A. It is borrow. 

Q. It is not a cutting; I was calling it wrongly a cutting?—A. No, it is not a 
cutting. 

Q. Why should there be loose rock in borrow? Are you not supposed to find com- 
mon excavation for borrowing ?—A. Well, in some cases when there was loose rock we 
allowed loose rock. It would be cheaper to borrow than to train haul the material. 

Q. And you could not get common excavation that would be within a reasonable 
distance ?—A. Well, that was the best material we could get. You see, even allowing 
that percentage of loose rock, it was cheaper than train hauling the material. 

Q. Well, is that all you can tell us about that borrow ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any other of these points that are new?—A. Yes, that cut 6774 to 
6781 is a new cut; at least it has not been mentioned before. It is similar to the 
other cut, massed ieee 

Q. That is massed material?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this is the classification of the material in the cut?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden says: ae have 10 R., and say 1,000 L.R., rest CE? That, 
of course, is an estimat 

Q. And based upon ihe average of the material which he saw ea Of course, he 
could only see the slopes of the cut. 

Q. And based upon the view that it was not massed material at all?—A. I sup- 
pose that is what he based ‘his view upon. 

Q. Well, what was this material in those of the cuts you have mentioned ?2—A. 
All massed masies 
Q. Was`it cemented together ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it material which required'to be moved by continuous blasting?—A. Yes, 


sir. 

Q. Not occasional blasting?—A. Oh, no, continuous. 

Q. It was not boulders, or was it? Did it consist of boulders embedded in the 
material which could be removed with pick or bar?—A. Which could best be removed 
by blasting; that is, by continuous blasting. 

Q. It could be removed by pick or bar, you think?—A. Well, yes; but it would 
take some time to do it; not expeditiously. 

Mr. CRESSMAN. 
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Q. Not to advantage?—A. No. 

Q. Were there variations in the degree of induration of the material in which 
the boulders were contained?—A. There was very much the same formation all 
through that part of the country, that whole side hill right along that St. Maurice 
slope. Where there is no ledge rock, the material in most cases was cemented material, 
the same class of material right straight through, except in cases where it was all com- 
mon excavation or ledge rock. 

Q. I think you said a little while ago that in some cuttings you had easily removed 
material along with cemented material in the same cut?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Did the common excavation overlie the other material?—A. No, it was all 
mixed together, there were pockets. 

Q. Are there any more in that group?—A. There is one at the bottom of the 
page, 6789 to 6793. 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not see that mentioned before. Oh, yes, it is mentioned 
before. I beg your pardon, we have had that cut already. 

Q. Look at the next page at the top—A. 6815 to 6820? 

Q. Yes.—A. We have not had it before. 

Q. You have returned 4,127 yards of rock, 4,210 yards of loose rock, and 4,326 
yards of common excavation. The note there is ‘Say 2 Bds. 5 yds. R.—A. Two 
boulders I guess he means there. 

Q. Two boulders of five yards. Did you remove two boulders amounting to five 
yards ?—A. I really don’t remember. 

Q. You do not know how he came to find those two boulders?—A. No. 

Q. Well, you were not returning the rock here as being boulder rock or ledge 
rock ?—A. Oh no, as massed material. 

Q. And your cross-sections would show that the same as the cross-sections we 
have looked at?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in your judgment it was massed material which should be classified as 
you have classified it here?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then it is the same as the others, that you have mentioned earlier ?— 
A. Exactly. 

Q. Well, just look through the list to the end. If there is no new feature about 
them you need not reply because we have got your evidence already as to the cuts 
containing massed material.—aA. (After examining list). No, there is no difference 
whatever. They are all massed material cuts. 

Q. Now refer to the list of places where the cross-sections showing ledge rock 
were erroneous. You will find it at the bottom of page 81. Now, that list does not 
contain any stations in your residency, I think—A. No. There are none on my 
residency. 

Q. Was any question of. the kind raised with regard to your residency ?— 
A. No. There is no overbreak on residency 28. 

Q. No overbreak? Well, these were places where ledge rock was not properly 
shown on the cross-sections. However, it is the same thing. Then the details follow 
as to District ‘B’ and of course those are the same stations over again at page 82, 
There are none of those on your residency?—A. None mentioned on my residency, 
no, sir. 

Q. Now, as to the illustrations at points where the engineers did not measure 
rock either by cross-sections or by the measurement of individual pieces to be found 
at page 73?—A. There are none in my residency. 

Q. There are none of those on your residency? Well, that takes us to the end. 
Now, to shorten the summary of your evidence, you might look through a group of 
stations set out in Exhibit No. 34 to be found on page 195. They are on your 
residency 2—A. On my residency. 

Q. They include all the places that are mentioned in the memorandum that we 
have been looking at, gathered together and numbered in the order of their occur- 
rence on your residency?—A. Yes. 
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Q. From what you have told us in your evidence there are no questions as to 
overbreak, as to ledge rock, improperly shown, or any other question of that sort 
affecting the estimates upon your residency ?—A. No. 

Q. Excepting the one question as to how mixed material should be classified ?— 
A. That is all. 

Q. And that, I suppose, is a matter of opinion between engineers ?—A. Essen- 
tially. 

Q. If you will look again at Exhibit No. 34 you will see that the date of 
your commencement there as resident engineer is given as June, 1908 to date. That 
is correct, is it?—A. That is correct. 

Q. There is another gentleman whose name is mentioned just above, Mr. Allan 
Timbrell. Were you under him?—A. I was instrument man to Mr. Timbrell until the 
time he was moved and I took over the residency. 

Q. You were, I suppose, there as instrument man for Mr. Timbrell from the 
beginning of the work?—A. From the time the work was started. 

Q. And since June, 1908, you have been resident engineer?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was your judgment as to the classification derived from your personal know- 
ledge and acquaintance with the work?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were there all the time?—A. There all the time. From the time it was 
opened until it was completed I was on the work. 

Q. Did you receive any instructions from any one as to the manner in which 
you should classify mixed material?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who was your immediate superior?—A. Mr. Bourgeois. 

Q. Were your returns made through him?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Did you have any inspection of your work and classification from the district 
engineers ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which of them ?—A. Mr. Doucet. 

Q. Were your estimates as made by you accepted in all cases as you made them 
or were they revised?—A. No, they have not been revised up to the present time, 
at least not to my knowledge. 

Q. So far as you know, your returns containing estimates of the work done—i 
use the word ‘estimate’ in a technical sense?—A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. It is a progress estimate?—A. It is a progress estimate. : 

Q. So far as you know they have not been altered or revised by any of the 
engineers above you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you there when Mr. Lumsden made his inspection in June, 1909, as one 
of the arbitrators?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you take any part in the inspection of your residen e A I walked 
over the line with the arbitrators. 

Q. Were you supplied with the cross-sections and statements, the amount re- 
: ee in each cutting?—A. I had them with me and supplied the arbitrators with 
them. 

Q. Did you give them any other information?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you asked for any other information?—A. Well, I was questioned on 
two cuts as to how the classification was arrived at. As far as I remember that was 
all, only those two cuts. 


Q. Was the subject of the method of returning this material ever discussed with 
aaa or with Mr. Doucet?—A. Do you mean-between Mr. Doucet and my- 
self ? 

Q. Yes, as to how you were making your estimates, how you were arriving at 
your figures or whether you were doing it properly?—A. That question was never 
discussed by me with Mr. Doucet. 

Q. Did you have oceasion to ask or would you ask for information as to how it 
would be done?—A. No, sir. 

Mr. CRESSMAN. 
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Q. Were you aware of a circular that was issued by Mr. Lumsden in January, 
1908, containing what has been called an interpretation of the classification?—A. I 
received the circular. 

Q. Did you have any classification to do after you received that cireular?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. There was work done after that to which the circular would apply?—A. Oh 
yes. 

Q. Did you follow the principles embodied in that circular as you understood 
them?—A. As closely as I could. 

Q. Did it make any change in the practice which you had previously been fol- 
lowing ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. So far as you understood it you had been, previous to January, 1998, clas- 
sifying in accordance with the interpretation which Mr. Lumsden issued in that 
month?—A. As closely as I could. 


Committee adjourned. 


- Fripay, April 22, 1910. 
Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. Geoffrion presiding. 


Examination of Mr. H. B.. Cressman continued. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Where is your headquarters?—A. At La Tuque, Quebec. 

Q. Then this changed location was constructed on your division, was it—that 
five-mile loop that has been spoken of ?—A. That was not on my residency; it is on 
that division. 

Q. How far is your residency from that five-mile loop?—A. About 15 miles 
north of it. 

Q. You are on the next residency north?—A. On the second one north; north 
from the loop line. 

Q. Is your residency on the St. Maurice River?—A. Residency 28? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is much of the 9 miles constructed along the river bank?—A. Oh yes, about 
8 miles of it along the river bank, between 7 and 8 miles. 

Q. Of the 9?—A. Of the 9. 

Q. I am not sure that I understand from the evidence on which side of the St. 
Maurice river that part of the line was finally lceated; was it on the east of the 
west side?—A. Residency 28? 

Q. Yes?—A. On the west side. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Is not the railway on the east side? 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Where does it cross?—A. It crosses at La Tuque. 
Q. And it does not cross again, does it 2—A. Well, it crosses away north. The 


second crossing is about 8 miles on this side, at Deschenes. 


Q. Almost at this end of the district?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Mr. Cressman, the classification on your residency was carried on through- 
out, during the time that you were there, by you, was it?—A. Yes, subject to the 
approval of the division engineer. 

Q. And the district and assistant district engineer, from time to time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you able to say whether that classification complies throughout with the 
specifications as interpreted by Mr. Lumsden and as explained to you by your 
superiors?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever receive any instructions to depart in any way from them?—A. 
No, sir. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. CHRYSLER.—I scarcely think it is worth while, at this stage of the session, 
to delay by taking the evidence of engineers Miller, Bell and Phillips. There ig not 
very much that has been criticised in connection with their work. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What view do you take of that, Mr. Chrysler—that is, of the 
position of matters in connection with the engineers that were named by Mr. 
Lumsden. before? 

Mr. Curyster.—Well, the work upon their divisions had been scarcely criticised. 
That has nearly all been with reference to the work upon Mr. Richan’s division; the 
exhibit that I put in shows that. The real dispute, apparently, has been with regard 
to the allowance for massed rock under the heading of solid rock; and that is nearly 
all in District ‘F; and concurred on Mr. Richan’s division. The other matters that 
were spoken of by Mr. Lumsden at considerable length in his evidence—about the 
allowance of loose rock, price for clay along the cutting and in borrow pits—was 
covered by Mr. Poulin’s evidence; he was personally aware of it, and took the re- 
sponsibility of it. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—So that you think it is not necessary for us to have any more 
engineers in order to enable us to arrive at a conclusion? 

Mr. Curyster.—We have got evidence as to all the cases, with a variety of 
cases—first, evidence as to the cases in which frozen material was allowed as loose 
tock; the assembled material; the question raised by overbreak is almost entirely a 
question for engineers’ judgment and measurement—it has not been effaced by time, 
as some of the evidence as to the mixed material has been, so that it does not present 
any difficulty at all; whether it is right or wrong, it can be remedied. The same 
thing it true of District ‘B? Mr. Cressman has given his own evidence upon the 
residency in which most of the cuttings were which have been criticised in Mr. 
Lumsden’s evidence; and all agree that that is the only question upon District ‘ B’— 
the allowance of mixed material. Mr. Lumsden says so himself. 

The CHAIRMAN.—So the only witnesses that you wish to hear now, as I under- 
stand you, are Mr. Parent and who else? 

Mr. Curyster.—Mr. Lumsden, to be recalled when he has had an opportunity 
of seeing this evidence extended. i 

Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Chairman, it would be desirable if we could manage to 
get all the evidence in by Tuesday, if the House is to rise on the 4th of May. 

Mr. Curyster.—I should think we ought. Mr. Lumsden might be ready for 
Tuesday morning. 

Mr. SmirH.—I may ask permission to put one or two questions to Mr. Jones, as 
Secretary in the Office of the Commissioners. It will not take more than five 
minutes. 

Mr. Moss.—I desire to examine him, too. He was the young man who took the 
so-called evidence on the arbitration. 

The CuammMan.—Do I understand there is nothing more to do this morning? 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—I have looked over these returns, and I find there is nothing in 
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them referring to either District ‘B’ or ‘F, except the return 42d, which was the 
answer to an order for the letters relating to the promotion of Mr. McIntosh, and 
the return contains some correspondence with Mr. Hodgins and Mr. McIntosh, 
himself. 

Mr. Macponaup.—In regard to McIntosh, Mr. Chrysler, did you look through 
what evidence we have in the statement of Mr. Lumsden as affected by that at all? 

Mr. Curyster.—I was going to suggest that we hold this till Monday, just to look 
through it in connection with the evidence we have here to see if there is anything 
new in this. As to the other, one is a list of engineers in this return 42b which 
may perhaps be of use to the committee. Mr. Panet is going to look over the 
exhibits. He thinks we have, got a similar list already. If not, it can be supplied 
by the board from the same sources that furnished the return, so that the return is 
of no moment on that account. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Except it might be a ready way of getting the information. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Tt is ready made there, if we find we have not got a convenient 
list. Then the others relate to the comparison of cost between the estimate at the 
: time the contracts were let and the returns. Mr. Doucet looked at it, and he tells 
l me that in the statement which has been furnished to the committee he has given them 
substantially the same figures. They may be differently arranged, but the committee 
has got the same information already. The other two are local matters in New 
Brunswick. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Yes, there is a question there about extra payment to the 
contractors. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—One is a case of allowance for rock borrow recommended by 
the district engineer and the Chief Engineer, and which was afterwards approved of 
by order in council. It is a question of policy, of course, but there is no question 
of the propriety of any engineer’s conduct with reference to it. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I might perhaps say now that it is the desire of the committee 
that you, Mr. Chrysler, Mr. Smith and Mr. Moss, should prepare a memorandum of 
your views in the form of a.factum to be given to the committee for our use in the 
ease. I might tell you now so that you can prepare it, in the form of a factum as 
short and concise as you can, and so that we can have it as soon as possible after the 
case is over. The evidence is long and full of detail. 

Mr. CLARKE.—As to the date, if Mr. Parent and Mr. Jones will only occupy a few 
minutes, why not let it go until Tuesday. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It would be more of a cleaning-up day of things we may have 
overlooked or things we ought to cover. I should think Tuesday would be the finish. 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—I should think so. 


; 
i 


The committee adjourned. 


Turspay, April 26, 1910. 
The Committee met at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Geoffrion in the Chair. 


Mr. CHARLES JOHN JONES sworn: 


By Mr. Moss: 
Q. Mr. Jones, what was your position in May and June, 1909 ?—A. I was secretary 


to Mr. Lumsden. 5 
Q. You were his private secretary or secretary?—A. Well, I was his private 


secretary right through from 1904. 
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Q. Then did you accompany him on the trip of the arbitrators over Districts E 
and B2—A. Yes. i 

Q. And when was the suggestion first made that you should take depositions in 
shorthand?—A. Well, I knew I was going up there to take notes, but I did not know 
that I was going up there to take evidence, not sworn evidence. 

Q. Had you any experience in taking testimony?—A. No, I had never had ex- 
perience. 

Q. And while you were perhaps expert in your work as secretary you did not con- 
sider yourself an expert court reporter ?—A. Oh no. 

Q. You did, as a matter of fact, I understand, take such depositions as were taken 
on the car?—A. Yes. 

Q. During the trip—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I think all the depositions were taken on the car, weren’t they ?—A. No, some 
of them were taken in the residencies and one was taken on the boat; they were either 
taken on the car or on the boat or in the residency. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What do you mean by residency?—A. In the camp where the resident en- 
gineers lived. i 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. When were you first told you were to take sworn testimony?—A. Well, the 
first intimation I had of it was when they called Mr. Richan, at Lost Lake. 

Q. And you were instructed to take his depositions?—A. I was instructed. 

Q. Are you able to say whether those depositions comprise everything that was 
said?—A. Well, they are to a certain extent—what I mean to say is that as far as 
what is there is concerned it is correct, but there was a great deal said which is not 
down there. ; 

Q. There was a good deal said by the engineers which is not down there ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the way of——A. Well, qualifying their answers and 

Q. Explanations?—A. Explanations. 

Q. Then how was it you didn’t take that down?—A. Well, in a good many cases 
when I was taking that down, Mr. Schreiber would say, ‘Never mind, that is only 
conversation, don’t take it down.’ 

Q. And that was quite frequent, was it?—A. Well, it happened in a good many 
cases. 

Q. Are you prepared to say that the depositions you actually did take down were 
exactly what was said?—A. I would not swear to that. 

Q. I suppose it was pretty difficult to catch everything that was said?—A. It was 
pretty difficult, yes. 

Q. I suppose you did the best you could, but you were not an expert?—A. I was 
not an expert. 

Q. And you could hardly undertake to swear that the notes which you took were 
an exact reproduction of what was said?—A. I would not swear. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Gorpon Grant, recalled. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Mr. Grant, the Grand Trunk Railway have maintained inspecting engineers 
on each one of the districts?—A. Yes. 

Q. District B and District F, how many inspecting engineers are there at work 
there?—-A. One on each district. 


Mr. C J- JONES- 
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- Q. One?—A. Formerly there were two on them. 

Q. And how is it in District A?—A. One in A. 

Q. And the duty of making the examinations on the basis of which some of 
these objections to classification were made rests upon one man, apparently, as far 
as they are concerned?—A. It rests upon one man making visits now and again. 

Q. From time to time. Of course, necessarily he could not do anything more 
than make an occasional visit over the whole district?—A. That is all. 

Q. Have you ever pointed out to the Grand Trunk Pacific people the desir- 
ability of having more frequent visits and a closer inspection?—A. I have had oc- 
easion to write to Mr. Woods asking that his representatives make more frequent 
visits to the work. 

Q. Have you any copies of any letters that you have written him on that sub- 
ject?—A. I wrote him on March 381 after having had an interview with Mr. Cham- 
berlin on that matter. 

Q. What year was that?—A. This year. I pointed out to Mr. Chamberlin that 
in my opinion his men did not go over the work often enough, sometimes it would 
be six or seven months between visits, and in that case many cuts would be opened 
up and finished before they had ever seen them. 

Q. And, therefore, objections to classification could not be made with very much 
intelligence?—A. They could not see the character of the work as well then as if. 
they had seen it during the time the cuts were being taken out. 

Q. What was that letter you wrote to Mr. Woods, you might read it?—A. This 
is the letter I wrote (reads): 

March 31, 1910. 

H. A. Woops, Bsd- 

Assistant Chief Engineer, G.T.P. Ry., 

Montreal, P.Q. 

Dear Sm—In conversation with Mr. Chamberlin on the 29th inst., I in- 
formed him that I would like if your district engineers would go over the work 
at more frequent intervals, as they would then be in a better position to know 
the character of the material being moved than if they only saw it once in six 
months, as, in some cases, cuts must be entirely completed without their having 
once seen them while being excavated, which is most unfair to our engineers 
and contractors, and, in the case of Mr. Heaman, unfair to him, as I under- 
stand he is being employed on work west of Winnipeg which prevents him going 
over our work with our district or inspecting engineers. 

Yours truly, 
GORDON GRANT, | 
Chief Engineer. 


Mr. Heaman is the Grand Trunk Pacific district engineer on District F. 


Q. I see, and he has been absent for some time, has he?—A. He has not, that 
I know of, been on the work since last November. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you have any answer to that letter?—A. Yes, Mr. Woods wrote me in 
answer to this letter saying he would instruct his engineers to go over the work more 
frequently. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I suppose that the fact of these visits of the inspecting engineers being only 
occasional has given rise to a good deal of the misunderstanding regarding classi- 
fication, has it?—A. It certainly has, because they could not possibly know as well 
as our Own engineers what has been taken out of a cut that they never saw. 
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Q. And no doubt, as you say, they have made objections just simply for the pur- 
pose of saving themselves and not merely because they have knowledge of anything 
they should have objected to, they were hardly in a position to have it2—A. Well, 
sometimes they would make objections, of course, in the past, without consulting our 
own engineers at all. Now I always have them go over the work with the district 
engineer or with one of my inspecting engineers to consult with the resident and 
division engineers; before they used to walk over the line alone and judge of the 
classification from what they saw on the slopes, and ask no questions from any of the 
engineers. 

Q. I see, nor obtain any information?—A. Obtain no information whatever. 

Q. Well, you anticipate that as a result of this request of yours for closer inspec 
tion you will have A. No more trouble. 

Q. No more trouble with regard to these disputes as to classification?—A. No. 

Q. How long has the construction of section ‘A’ been going on?—A. Since the 
spring of 1907. 

Q. I see, that is three years ago now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, when were your objections to the classification in that district first made? 
—A. With reference to District ‘A’ they have now the third man 

Q. The third inspecting engineer?—A. Yes. The first man they had not only 
made no complaints, but congratulated the engineers upon the way in which the work 
was being done, and the work that he passed and congratulated the engineers on has 
been objected to by the third man, some two and a half years after it was done. The 
second man made no complaint, but the third man has put in several complaints on 
the work which the first two men passed. 

Q. So that you had no objections from either the first or the second inspecting 
engineers, but the third man who came on when?—A. I can’t say the exact date. 

Q. Last fall, last summer—A. Last summer. 

Q. That is two years and a half after the work began?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had then no objections from them to the classification in district ‘A’ un- 
til two years and a half afterwards. 

Q. That is right is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. I pointed out to-Mr. Woods that the complaints made by the third man on 
Residencies 20, 21, 22 and 23 had been passed by his first man two years before, and 
he promptly said he withdrew them, he made the statement verbally, I have no letter 
about it. 

Q. Those complaints you have referred to would be contained in the return re- 
ferred to by Mr. Chrysler here the other day, I suppose?—A. Not in the newspaper 
article. 

Q. No, but the return brought down in the House containing the complaints that 
had been made?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those complaints in District ‘A’ you stated were withdrawn by Mr. Woods 
when they were made with regard to the classification that had been passed by previous 
inspectors?—A. Yes, he said that any complaints he had filed with regard to that 
section of the work he would withdraw. 

Q. He has done that since the return was brought down, I suppose?—A. Yes, 
that was only the other day in conversation. 

Q. You were speaking about Mr. Woods withdrawing these questions and classi- 
fication. Recalling to your mind the disputes that arose at La Tuque, and Mr. Woods’ 
objections to the classification, what do you say was the attitude that he adopted? 
You remember that there was a statement made that the classification was wrong, and 
that it had been done purposely under instructions from a superior?—A. Well, I was 
in the car when that conversation took place and I remember distinctly Mr. Woods 
withdrawing the statement that he made in that letter that the classification 
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Q. Of the 7th October?—A. Yes. That the classification had been made by 
orders from a superior officer. Because I remember distinctly his pointing out to 
the chairman, with whom he was in conversation at the time, that the statement 
he made was qualified in his letter; he said that he had been advised, or informed, 
or something to that effect. 

` Q. And he found out that was untrue and withdrew it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. He has never made any suggestion of the kind since he withdrew it, has he? 
—A. No, never. 


Witness discharged. 


The Cuamman.—Anything more, Mr. Chrysler, to-night? 

Mr. Curyster.—Well, what Mr. Ryan wanted to know was when you would meet 
again so that he might have ready for you the information which he is asked to 
produce. 

Mr. MacponaLp (to the Clerk).—Mr. Todd, did you telegraph to Mr. Woods? 

The Crerx.—To-day I sent him this telegram :— 

Committee insist upon immediate attendance not later than noon to-morrow. 

Mr. CLARKE.—I think we had better adjourn until two o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. Miacponatp.—What about securing the attendance of Mr. Lumsden? 

The CLERK.—Mr. Lumsden is away from home. Mrs. Lumsden is not sure of 
his address, but gave me the Chateau Frontenac at Quebec and told me if I tele- 
graphed there I might get some information. She added, however, that her hus- 
band might be on his way home. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Did you telegraph to the Chateau Frontenac? 

The CLERK.—I did. 

The CuairMAan.—Well, I think we have done all we can do to-night. 


Committee adjourned until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 


Wepnespay, April 27, 1910. 
The committee met at 12 o’clock noon, Mr. Geoffrion in the chair. 


Mr. PATRICK EUGENE RYAN, sworn: 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. You are secretary of the Transcontinental Railway Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Since when?—A. Since ist of September, 1904. 

Q. And have you, as secretary, a knowledge of the records and the proceedings 
of the commission ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us when the commission was organized?—A. I have here a cer- 
tified copy of the order in council appointing the original commissioners. 

Q. I do not think we need put it in, just give us the date?—A. It is dated the 
20th of August, 1904, appointing Fletcher B. Wade, of Halifax, N.S., Esquire, bar- 
rister-at-law; Robert Reid, of London, Ontario, merchant; Alfred Brunet, of Montreal, 
Quebec, Esquire; and Charles Young, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, grain merchant, com- 
missioners to have charge and control of the construction of the eastern division of 
the Transcontinental railway; and also Mr. Hugh Lumsden, Chief Engineer for the 
construction of the eastern division. 
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Q. Yes, Mr. Lumsden was appointed by the same order in council. When were 
you appointed ?—A. I was appointed on the 1st of September, 1904. ‘I'he next order 
in council is dated the 31st of July, 1905, appointing Mr. S. N. Parent in the room 
and stead of Mr. Wade as chairman, and Mr. MclIsaac in the room and stead of Mr. 
Alfred Brunet. : 

Q. What is the date of that?—A. 31st of July, 1905. 

Q. Have you the date when the contracts were let to Macdonell & O’Brien ?— 
A: Yes: 

Q. For the La Tuque part of the line and to McArthur for the——?—A. I think 
on page 556 of the evidence you will find that. 

Q. We have that already, have we?—A. In Exhibit 85 you have there the 21 con- 
tracts enumerated with the statement of the progress of the work to December 31, but 
the dates of the contracts are not given. If you desire the dates of the contracts I 
will give them. 

Q. No, I only want the dates of these two. I think that is No. 10——?—A. Nos. 
9 and 10. 

Q. 9 and 10, eh?—A. Those contracts were dated May 15, 1906. 

Q. Both on the same day?—A. Both on the same day, and McArthurs is also 
on the same day. 

Q. On May 15, 1906. Have you any information as to the settling of the form of 
contracts and specification, how that was done and when it was done?—A. Yes, I 
will give an extract from the letter from Mr. M. J. Butler, dated December 20, 1909, 
addressed to the law clerk of the commission. This is the quotation :— 

The work of preparing the specifications for the eastern division of the 
National Transcontinental railway was performed by Mr. M. J. Butler, then 
assisting chief engineer, and Mr. H. A. Woods, acting in the capacity of Chief 
Engineer for the Grand Trunk Pacific railway. Upon completion, the specifica- 
tions were approved by Mr. H. D. Lumsden, then Chief Engineer of the National 
Transcontinental railway, and afterwards by Mr. Collingwood Schreiber, then 
Chief Engineer of the Department of Railways and Canals, on behalf of the gov- 
ernment. 

Those are the words of Mr. Butler. The above specifications, approved as stated, 
were formally approved by the government by order in council, dated 31st May, 1905, 
and by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company by resolutions of its board of 
directors, dated August 3, 1905. $ 

Q. Is there anything else you have got which would be of interest in connection 
with this matter?—A. There has been evidence given before the committee with re- 
spect to train haul. It is pointed out that there was not any clause in the original 
specifications providing for train haul. 

Q. When was that provided for?—A. That was inserted in the specifications, 
and the specifications were approved by resolution of the G.T.P. railway, dated 
February 7, 1907, and by order in council, dated 14th January, 1907. The clause is 
number 224x. 

Q. And the clause printed there, that is in Exhibit No. 6, is 224x?—A. Yes, 
clauses 33, 34 and 35 in the specifications, being the clauses governing classification, 
have never been changed since the start. 

Q. But 36a.—A. 36a was put in. 

Q. Appearing below, was inserted? When was that change made? 36a is to be 
found on page 39 of Exhibit 6.—A. 36a was covered by the order in council and 
resolution which I have just referred to. 

Q. The same one that provided for the train haul?—A. Yes. 

Q. Somebody told us here that 36a, although it was adopted after the Macdonell 
and O’Brien contract and the McArthur contract were executed, was made applicable 
to them by the same order in council. Is that a fact?—A. No. 
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Q. Well, do they not form part of those two contracts?—A. No. Not of those 
two contracts. 

Q. That is neither 36a nor 224x?—A. No, neither of them. 

Q. They are not part of those contracts/—A. I can give you a resumé of the 
changes that have been made if you desire it, but those are the only ones that affect 
the subject matter of this inquiry. 


By Mr. Moss: 


Q. Was there not an order in council making a substantive agrement with 
these contractors about train haul?—A. There was an order in council approving of 
an agreement for train haul but not making that clause retroactive. The agreement 
which was made with Macdonell and O’Brien, and with McArthur, provided a special 
price for train haul up to five miles. Over five miles, one cent per cubic yard per mile 
should be paid; but there are certain conditions in that 224x, such as that the material 
must be hauled on the Commission’s rails, which are not referred to at all in the 
orders in council. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 

Q. If the 224x formed part of the contract it would be necessary for a contractor 
tendering under such contract to name a price for the train haul filling, wouldn’t it? 
—A. Yes. If it was in there, it would be in the schedule and there would be a price 
named in the contract. 

Q. And that would form part of the contract at the price tendered for. But if I 
understand, what was done in this case, a special agreement was made with each of 

‘these contractors with whom contracts were made fixing a price—A. Yes, because it 
appeared to have been an oversight. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned until 8.30 o’clock p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, April 27, 1910. 


The committee met at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Geoffrion in the Chair. 


Mr. H. A. Woops sworn: 


By Mn Smith: 


Q. You are the assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I understand you have been so for some years?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you begin?—A. In January, 1905. 

Q. At all events you held that position in October, 1907?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You remember writing a letter to Mr. Lumsden which is filed as Exhibit No. 
10, found at page 148?—A. Yes, I remember that letter. 

Q. I draw your attention specially to two clauses in that letter, Mr. Woods, you 
say :— 

In fact the specifications had been entirely ignored and an excessive allow- 
ance made, not by reason of an error of judgment, but, as I understand, by 
special instructions from the assistant district engineer. 


And in the last paragraph :— 


As before stated these over-classifications are not made through error of 
judgment nor upon the decision of the resident or division engineers who are 
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fully acquainted with the character of the work, but by arbitrary orders from 
their superior. 


IA. That is the same as the first clause with the exception of the words ‘but as I 
understand.’ 

Q. And you speak in the first place of instructions from the assistant district 
engineer and in the other ‘by arbitrary orders from their superior.’ That related 
to certain classification on District ‘B?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have occasion upon acquiring further knowledge to withdraw that 
statement ?—A. I should like, if I am permitted to make that statement, why I 
made that assertion and the reason which followed later by my withdrawal. The 
statement was made in good faith upon representations made to me by the resident 
engineer, Mr. Matthews, I think, in going over the work, and perhaps upon the ques- 
tions asked him if the classification was considered correct, if he considered the 
classification correct. A remark was made by himself that ‘You know that we don’t 
make the classification.’ Naturally the divisional engineer is superior to the resi- 
dent engineer. The division engineer in this case occupied the same camp as the resi- 
dent engineer, and when I was informed by Mr. Matthews that ‘we don’t make the 
classification,’ using the personal pronoun ‘ we’ instead of ‘I,’ I naturally would con- 
sider it was next in authority and my representations were made on that ground. 

Q. You suppose he meant the one immediately in superior?—A. Immediately 
superior to the division engineer, which would naturally be the district engineer. 

Q. That was the inference?—A. That was the inference from what I gained 
from Mr. Matthews. 

Q. What he probably meant was resident engineers made the classification ?— 
A. He did not so explain it. On the contrary, he said: ‘We don’t make the classi- 
fication.’ That is my understanding of it. If neither he nor the resident engineer 
made the classification, the natural inference would be that the one next in authority 
made it. 

Q. He probably meant that the divisional engineers did not make the classifica- 
tion?—A. That is probably what he meant; he might have. 

Q. That would be quite consistent with the idea that the resident engineers made 
the classification and not the division]?—A. No, I cannot agree with you, because 
he was a resident engineer himself; if he made the classification he would have said, 
“This is my classification.’ 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. No matter what Mr. Matthews meant, Mr. Woods thought he meant some- 
thing that he found afterwards he did not mean. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. There was evidently some misunderstanding as to meaning?—A. Evidently 
there was some misunderstanding on the part of myself or Mr. Matthews. 

Q. Did you have occasion to have that cleared up?—A. Later we did. 

Q. When was that?—A. I cannot give you the exact date, but it was at the time 
Mr Lumsden and the commission and the assistant district engineers visited the work. 

Q. At La Tuque?—A. At La Tuque. At or near La Tuque. 

Q. That would be the 25th October?—A. Probably. 

Q. On that occasion?—A. On that occasion I think there were three men who 
had occupied the position of assistant engineer, at that time or prior to that time— 
Mr. Grant, Mr. Heustis, and I think, Mr. Hervey. 


By. Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Mr. Hervey had been assistant district engineer ?—A. Yes, Mr. Hervey had been 
assistant district engineer, and on their assertion that they had not given such instruc- 
M. WOODS. 
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tions, I said that it was nothing more than justice in fairness to them to withdraw 
that part of the letter. 

Q. Those two statements I have read to you you did withdraw on that occasion ? 
—A. In that way. 

Q. I don’t think I have anything further to ask, Mr. Woods. 


The Cuammay.—Is there anything, Mr. Chrysler. 

Mr. CHrysLer.—No. 

The CHAiRMAN.—I think that will be all. 

Mr. Curyster.—I wish to add to the record, a letter from Mr. Allan R. Matthews 
to Mr. Doucet, dated 26th October, 1907, as 


EXHIBIT 120. 


A. E. Doucet, Esq., QUEBEC, October 26, 1907. 
District Engineer, 


Quebec. 


Dear Sir,—My interpretation of section 34 of the specification is: 

Solid rock includes all rock in ledges, boulders measuring one cubice yard or more 
and masses of rock cemented together, or any other hard material which must be con- 
stantly blasted to be removed, which shall measure one cubice yard or more in the 
mass, but shall not necessarily measure one cubic yard to each separate piece of rock 
or other material composing the mass. 

My interpretation of section 35 is: 


Loose rock includes all material that can be removed by hand, pick, bar or shovel, 
that cannot be ploughed, though blasting may be occasionally resorted to. 

My interpretation of section 36 is: 

Common excavation includes all material that can be ploughed; or in other 
words, free shovelling material. 


The way the classification of Residency No. 26 was arrived at is as follows:— 
The ledges were measured and the exact amount of ledge rock returned, also all sur- 
face boulders measuring one cubic yard or more not included in the cross-sections. 

For the three months at the commencement of the work a man was on the line 
daily doing nothing but measuring the boulders of one cubic yard or more in the 
cuts and the boulders of one cubic yard or more above the surface of the ground, and 
not included in the cross-sections. 

This gave Mr. Bourgeois and myself data as to the percentage of boulders in 
each cut, such percentage ranging from 30 per cent to 90 per cent of the yardage done 
im the different cuts. After that we went over the line and estimated the percentages 
of the yardages of the different cuts that, were taken up by masses of cemented rock 
or other hard material that required continuous blasting to be removed. J had tha 
boulders measuring less than one cubic yard and not less than one cubic foot mea- 
eured as to the percentage of boulders included in the loose rock of each cut, and we 
also estimated the percentage of material that could not be ploughed in each cut, but 
which could not be included in the solid rock. 

All other material was returned as common excavation. 

Yours very truly. 
ALLAN R. MATTHEWS, 
Resident Engineer, Residéncy 26. 


Mr. Macponatp.—Is Mr. Lumsden here? 
Mr. Topp.—Mr. Lumsden is to be home to-night. They said he would telephone 


but he has not telephoned yet. 
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Mr. CHRYSLER.—I think some statements should be put in the evidence that Mr. 
Lumsden has been notified and that he has been out of town ever since. 

Mr. MacponaLtp.— Yes. 

Mr. Curyster.—Mr, Chairman, I desire to say with regard to the recalling of 
Mr. Lumsden that I wrote him on Saturday to read the evidence that he has given 
and to attend on Tuesday, the 26th instant, to make any statement that he wishes 
to in regard to it. The clerk of the committee has also sent a notice to Mr. Lums- 
den and has telegraphed to him that the information we have is that he is out of 
town and has been out of town at-least since Saturday, that he has not been in town 
since the notice was sent to him. 

\Mr. MacponaLtp.—You might also state that the clerk made efforts to get in 
touch with him in order to hear evidence before we close, but he has not been able 
to do so, 

Mr. Curysier.—You have made some efforts in order to get in touch with Mr. 
Lumsden ? 

Mr. Topp.—I telegraphed him yestetday at the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, and 
there is no reply, and I telephoned yesterday to Mrs. Lumsden and that is the only 
address she could give me, but she thought he was on his way home. 

Mr. Curystir.—You have no advice up to this of his having returned. 

Mr. Topp.—They expect him home to-night, but they do not know at what hour. 

Mr. Macponatp.—So far you have not received any answer? 

Mr. Topp.—So far I have not received any answer. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Did Mr. Lumsden give you any indication of where you could 
find him? 

Mr. Curyster.—No, I did not know he was out of town till this week. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—You are unaware he was going out of town or that he was 
out of town until you got no answer to your letter? 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—Y es. 

The Cuamman.—I think the committee will adjourn until Friday morning, but 
they are desirous of deliberating and will have to ask the gentlemen to withdraw now. 


The committee adjourned. 
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